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iArt.  1. 1  •  The  Dittia  of  Christians  tatoards  Deistf  •*  a  Sermon^  preached 
at  the  Unitariao  Cnapel>  .Artillenr  Lane,  Bishopsgatet  on  Occa- 
sion of  the  recent  Prosecution  of  Mr.  Carlile  for  the  RepUbHcatioA 
of  Pdne'8  Age  of  Reason.  By  W.  J.  Pox.  8yo.  pp.  48.  Price 
Is.  6d.    London^  1819. 

fi.  A  LHUsr  to  th^  Attorney  General  on  the  Inexpedienyt  Sim/Une^t, 
and  in^ffiesm  of  oil  Prosecutions  for  Blasphemy  and  Lreligi^n*  ht 
Samuel  Robetts.    Svo.  Sheffield.  1819. 

'TY  O W  are  vfe  to  accoont  for  the  very  diflTeretrt  expression  of 
^^  public  feeling  which  has  been  caHed  forth  by  the  ^dtic- 
tion  of  Cartite,  from  what  was  the  preYailioi^  sentiment  in  rdb* 
rence  to  a  similar  prosecution ,  which  terminated  howerer  in  an 
opposite  Terdtct,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Hone  ?  At  the  ftreft 
Tiew,  there  wooM  seem  to  be  either  some  partiality  or  some  ea- 
price  in  the  decision  which  the  pablic  appear  to  have  come  to^ 
"with  re^rd  ixf  these  two  indi^ldaals.  Accustomed  a»  we  are  t6 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  still  there  is  room  to  inqohre, 
bow  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  one  case,  and  a  record  of  acquittal 
in  theother,  should  have  been  received,  at  least  by  a  very  conside- 
rable proportion  of  the  community,  with  equal  approbation,  when 
f  n'both  instances  the  same  Administration  directed  the  prosecution, 
.and  the  alleged  crime  was  the  same.  That  the  profaneness  or 
impiety  chargeable  upon  the  respective  ofibnders^  diflfered  in  de. 
grpe,  will  nc^  explain  why  the  minor  oflfence  should  be  held  un- 
deserving of  punishment.  Neither  wHi  it  be  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, to  nifer  to  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  criminal 
on  bis  trial,  or  in  the  temper  of  the  Judge.  Indeed,  to  suppose 
that  the  Jury  wbo  ibnnd'Carlfle  guilty,  were  influenced  by  the 
ifl-judged,  the  atrocious  nature  of  his  defence,  would  be  to 
suspect'Aem  of  having  formed  a  verdfot  upon  erroneous  grounds, 
of  having  wamlered  from  the  indictment,  and  made,  not  the  fact 
'or  the  nature  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of  the  culprit  sub- 
foL  Xtll.  H.».  R. 
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sequeotly  to  the  oflence,  the  basis  of  their  de&ision.  Far  to 
it  from  us,  to  blame  the  involoDtary  expressioo  of  horror  which 
the  blasphemies  of  tlie  iofiUuated  man  produced.  The  exemplary 
patieooe^the  invincible  forbearance  and  moderation  of  the  Courts 
contrasted  most  adTaotageously  with  the  unrdignified  spleen  of  a 
late  jtidge  on  a  preceding  occasion,  whose  ill-suppress^ed  eajs^^r- 
ness  to  secure  the  conYiction  of  the  offender,  tended  but  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  Still,  the  opposite  nature  of  the  verdicts,  or  at 
all  events  the  opposite  direction  which  public  feeting^  has  taken  in 
unison  with  tlie  verdicts  in  the  two  cases,  remains  to  be  account- 
ed for ;  and  we  think,  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  mode«  is,  to 
explain  the  result  of  the  former  trial  by  that  of  the  latter.  It  has 
been  now  strikingly  evinced  that,  among  that  class  from  whom 
oar  Juries  are  seleoled|  there  exists  no  dbposition  to  tolerate  pro- 
fiioeness  or  impiety.  In  the  case  of  Carlile,  the  J  ary  seemed  al- 
most impatient  of  the  delay  interposed  by  the  forms  of  justice^  in 
giving  expression  to  their  indignant  feelings,  and  the  audience 
received  their  verdict  with  unequivocal  sati^ffictiop.  But  the 
prosecution  of  Hone  was  regarded  in  a  light  wholly  different :  it 
was  known  to  have  its  orisin  in  a  wish  to  punish,  in  the  character 
of  a  blasphemer,  a  joaan  obnoxious  to  the  Government  princUml- 
ly  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  ;  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
pretence  set  up  for  the  prosecution  was  regarded  as  the  moreodi- 
ouSy  inasmuch  as  individuals  high  in  oflSce  in  the  very  Adminis- 
tration which  directed  the  proceedinffs,  had  with  impunity  indulg- 
ed in  a  similar  style  of  profane  ribalc&y.  It  was  not  that  the  pro- 
bneness  of  Hone's  parodies,  was  regarded  as  morally  venial^ 
but  that  his  intention  in  publishing  them  had  evidently  no  relation 
lo  the  imputed  crime  of  irreligion.  His  object  was,  to  bring  inta 
oontempty  not  the  religion  of  his  country,  but  the  Administration  ^ 
and  this  design,  though  even  it  had  amounted  to  treason,  could 
not  be  construed  into  blasphemy.  It  appeared  also  to  be  the  ge- 
neral persuasion,  that  bacl  these  parodies,  profane  as  they  were,^ 
been  of  an  opposite  political  tendency,  the  publisher  of  them 
would  have  met  with  as  little  disturbance  from  the  Attorney  Ge« 
neral  as  either  Mr.  Gilray  or  Mr.  Canning  did  from  his  prede- 
eessor  b  ofBee*  Further,  considering  Mr.  Hone  as  innocent  oT 
evil  intention  so  far  is  religion  was  concerned,  (and  with  the  evil 
of  his  intention  in  any  other  respect  the  Jury  bad  no  ebncenii)  it 
Goidd  not  but  eocnr  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  were  merer 
profaneness  indictable  at  eommon  law,  it  would  bclioove  to  punish 
that  ofienoe  with  equal  severity,  whether  it  were  connected  witb 
political  delinQoeocy  or  not ;  whether  the  matter  of  parody  or 
satire  w^re  the  formularies  of  the  Established  Churoh,  or  the 
hymn  books  of  Sectaries  ;  whether  the  contempt  and  ridicufe 
.irere  levelled  at  the  national  rites,  or  attempted  to  be  tbrowa 
upon  the  worship  and  religious  sentiments  of  Dissealers.    Pr»- 
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fklieness  loses  none  of  its  esnenlial  tuqMtade,  by  bcio^  eiiipl0]redl 
in  the  ridicule  even  of  tiling  deserving  of  reprehension  ^  and 
the  ridicule  of  sacred  thihs^  can  Imrdly  fail  of  bebj^  profane. 
The  temper  of  mind  winch  soiuecontrovertists  and  satirists  have 
exhibitefl,  in  treating  of  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  regard  as 
impro|irietie8  in  religionists  of  a  different  persuasion,  has  some* 
times  approached  the  last  degree  of  profaneness.    Surely,  it  re* 
quires  bat  ihtle  hesitation  to  decide  which  is  the  greater  criminal^ 
tUie  profane  infidel,  or  the  roan  who  is  orthodoxly  profane.     Tb 
deteroiiDei  however,  at  what  point,  or  under  what  circumstances^ 
a  crime  so  indeftnite,  yet,  through  all  its  modifioationsy  still  mo- 
tMf  a  crime,  shall  become  a  statutable  oflRence,  would  require  no 
ordinary  talent  for  casuistry.    This  train  of  considerations  may 
not  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Jury  who  ac()uitted 
Mr.  Hone ;  but  reflections  of  this  nature  have  certainly  tended 
to  satisfy  persons  wholly  free  from  the  bias  of  party-spirit^  ajp 
to  the  |>ropriety  of  their  decision.  ; 

In  the  case  of  Carlile,  however,  the  recollection  of  his  polkioal 
delinquencies  was  almost  sus|)ended  in  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  detestation  of  his  impiety ;  and  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  white 
the  wretched  culprit  was  insulting  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  that 
be  stood  at  the  bar  as  an  oflender  against  the. State.  Those  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  indictment,  felt  no  pity  foirtbe  crimi* 
nal,  whb  had  so  thoroughly  deserved  the  vengeance  of  tlie  laws 
by  his  sedition,  that  no  wish  could  be  entertained  that  he  should 
be  punished  with  lenity.  The  only  anxiety  on  the  part  of  thos^ 
If  ho  disapproved  of  the  ground  taken  for  the  prosecution^  was 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  should  not  ne  violated  in  his 
oonviotion,  or  Christianity  injured  by  the  interference  of  the  ma- 
gistrate for  its  support.  And  if  the  Attorney  General,  aware 
of  the  objections  against  religion  to  which  simihr  proceedings 
baTe  given  rise,  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  tl)at  *  Christianity  stands 
^  itf  no  need  of  prosecutions  for  its  support,*  and  if  tlie  Court 
itself  partook  of  the  etnbarrassment  occasioned  by  the  delicate 
and  anomalous  nature  of  the  prosecution,  indiyidaals  may  surely 
be  pardoned  for  not  applauding  the  policy  yvhich  dictated  a  mea- 
sure of  such  doubtful  issue,  and  certamly  of  disputable  ezpedi- 
ency.  ' 

;  The  subject  is  one  of  (hd  greatest  interest  in  every  point  of 
view, — as  regards  the  fact  of  the  preyalenee  of  infidelity  in  our 
own  country,  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  evil,  and  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  magistrate  in  reference  to  biaspheoHHis 
opinions. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  salutary  result  of  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  in  all  directions  to  oppose  the  spread 
bTlnfidel  sentiments  amohg  the  lower  classes,  through  the  medium 
of  tbt  press,  by  cbeap  reprints  of  th^  more  popular  treatises  of  an 

8  « 
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•rpmentatiTe  nature  b  defence  of  Christianity,  This  measare^ 
together  with  lectures  of  a  similar  nature  firotn  the  pulpit^  now 
that  the  minds  of  persons  in  general  are  under  the  excitation  of 
some  degree  of  alaroi  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial,  if  not 
as  rememal  of  the  evil  actually  done,  yet,  as  fortifying  the  young 
and  the  uninformed  against  the  horrid  contamination.  It  is  the 
direct  and  the  legitinsale  plan  of  counteraction.  And  were  it  not 
for  the  thought  of  the  oMutitudes  who,  it  is  to  be  fi?ared»  ha^^ 
di'unk  too  deeply  of  the  pdison'of  infidelity  to  be  within  reach  of 
any  antidote,  one  would  scarcely  regret  an  occurrenoe  that 
should  haTc  given  this  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  Cbristiaiia. 
Whatever  brings  thesidyect  of  religion  more  distinctly  before  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtless,  and  awakens  an  interest  in  its  trutb* 
most  be  regardetl  as  having  upon  the  whole  a  beneficial  tendency. 
And  altlieugh  there  shonU  not  be  a  single  instaaee  of  an  indi^ri- 
dnal  reclaim^  from  infidelity  by  these  means,  much  will  be  acoooi-* 
plished,  if  those  who  merelyfrom.  education  or  habit  profess  themr 
selves  Christians,  and  who  form  the  mass  of  our  congregations 
In  church  or  chapel,  shall  to  any  extent  have  been  rendered  intoU 
ligent  or  devout  beKevera. 

But  witli  regard  to  those  among  the  lower  classes  who  havo 
already  been  proselyted  to  the  doctrines  of  Paine,  the  question 
must  continually  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  tbo 
apologist  for  Christianity,  Will  they  read  ? — Can  they  rea* 
son  i  Does  the  gross,  the  besotted  infidelity,  or  rather  atheism 
of  such  persons,  lie  within  the  reach  of  argumentation  7  Is  it 
merely  ibr  want  of  better  information  as  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  that  they  have  been  led  to  reject  its  authority  i 
Are  they  even  capable  of  being  made  to  »undevstand  the  proof 
of  Its  reasonableness,  or  to  appreciate  the  faroe  of  a  priori  oon* 
aideratioRS  as  to  its  necessity  i  When  men  of  cultivated  minds 
and  of  calm  philosophic  tempers,  are  found  capable  of  reaisting 
the  full  bkze  of  the  moral  evidence  in  favour  A  Christianity,  is 
It  to  supposed  that  the  attractions  of  truths  or  the  credentials  of 
R^elation,  will  commend  themselves,  when  thus  exhibited,  to 
the  reiLson  of  the  mob  ?* 

We  repeat  it,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  folly 
and  impiety  of  such  men  as  Paine,  should  receive  a  direct  and 
apecffic  answer,  although  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  imptMttble 
that  the  mere  power  of  argument  should  work  a  cure  upon  the 
radical  perversity  of  scepticism.  There  is  no  degree  of  moral 
evidence  of  which  the  subject  admits,  even  supposing  that  evi* 
dence  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  individual,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibBity  of  doubt.  Faith,  iodeed,.Cfases  to  be  a 
moral  action  when  it  becomes  involuntary,  as  it  must  be  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  doubt.  Men  remain  inctedaloos, 
through  the  obaHnacy  of  igaoranoei  or  through  mere  inartion  of 
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mkidy  long  tft^r  a  suiBdeat  degree  of  evidaoce  has  been  laid 
bafiMTe  Ihe  lUideffstMcUng,  to  reader  scepticism  uureasooablo. 
Meo  doubt  without  aay  reason,  without  aay  motive ;  for  the 
aolia  purely  ueguliTe,  and  requires  but  the  lowest  degree  of  iuteU 
leet.  But  ui  refiereuoe  to  moral  aubjeots,  they  believe  only  un- 
der the  power  oC  strong  motives ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  belief, 
or  the  apparent  truth  of  the  thing,  is  not  a  motive  of  adequate 
force  to  compel  belief.  It  might  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
purely  ioleUactual  being,  but  ie  not  so  to  man  :  so  far  from  this, 
that  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individual,  what 
degree  of  assurance  the  same  kind  and  measure  of  evidence 
shall  produce  ;  and  under  diflbrent  circumstances,  the  measure 
irf  external  evidence  remaining  the  same,  the  power  of  motive, — 
the  operatioa,  for  instance,  of  alarm, — shall  make  the  indolent 
aoeptio  an  assured,  if  not  a  devout  believer. 

We  shaM  be  glad  if  these  remisrks  appear  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers, trite  :  we  are  sure  that  they  are  not  more  obvious  than  tbej 
are  important  And  if  they  are  admittedi  it  will  then  be  ackaow* 
lodged  to  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  how  unbelief  is  to  be 
treated  when  it  has  once  taken  root  in  the  character,  or  by  what 
Biean%  vrihen  the  infection  has  spread  itself  among  an  ignorant 
populatiou,  attended  by  the  aggravated  sy  mptoojus  of  open  impiet/y 
we  sbottkl  prooeed  to  eouuteraot  the  subtle  mischief. 

▲ud  here,  surely,  it  is  natural  to  recur  to  the  method  which 
appears  to  haye  been  adopted  by  the  first  promulgators  of  Christ 
tiauity,  is  combating  the  inveterate  uubeiief  of  the  Jews,  or  in 
addreasiBg  themselves  to  the  still  more  ignorant  heathen.  Pe* 
ouliar  as  in  nsaoy  respects  their  circumstances  were^  we  msy 
nevertheless  presume  that  their  conduct  will  be  found  to  supply 
the  safest  model  for  our  imitation.  Did  they,  then,  in  dealmg 
with  the  Saddttoeea  of  their  day,  atteiupt  ever  to  reason  them 
ottt4if  their  infidelity,  by  answering  their  objections  against  the 
doetrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  shewing  the  reasonableness 
and  probability  of  vvhat  they  were  commissioned  to  teach? 
Did  they  not  rather  proceed  at  once  to  the  simple  procl»- 
mation  c£  the  faeis  of  whieh  they  vrere  the  accredits  wit>- 
Besses,  knowing,  at  the  same  ti«e,  that  a  cordial  belief  »$ 
tboer)  faoia  most  involve  a  transfor»nation  of  character,  because 
all  the  motives  4>(  corrupt  nature  opposed  the  believing  in 
them  }  The  Apostles  would  never  for  a  moment  have  ad- 
mitted that  tlusse  was  any  deficiency  of  evidence  attending  their 
deolaratioos,  which  might  render  soepticism  venial ;  but  they  knew 
thai  to  believe,  upon  any  thing  short  of  irresistible  evidence,  in 
Ifftttbo  opposed  tothe  prqiudicesand  passions  of  the  heart,  required 
■onethiDg  beyond  mere  natural  capacity,  and  inducements  far 
alraiger  than  the  reaaonaUeuess  of  belief.  Thev  preached 
Christ  orucifiedy  aware  that  the  doctrine  would  be  to  their 
countrymen  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Gentile  philosophera 
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utter  foolishness^  an^  that  no  degree  of  evidence,  not  even  thai 
of  miraculous  signs,  much  less  any  power  of  arguaient  or  any 
*^  excellence  of  speech  or  wisdom,^*  wonld  procure  for  suoh  a 
doctrine  universal  reception.  Their  preadiingand  their  writing 
consisted  of  a  reiterated  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  grand  fact 
of  a  mediatorial  intervention  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  of 
moral  exhortations  founded  u|>on  the  recognition  of  its  truth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  testimony  being  visibly  confirmed  by 
signs,  and  wonders,  and  miraculous  gifts,  may,  however,  he 
thought  to  have  superseded  any  other  argument  against  infidelity. 
In  this  respect,  the  Christian  advocate,  it  may  be  said,  is  placed 
in  a  predicament  essentially  different ;  not  that  scepticism  is  less 
inexcusable^  but  that  it  has  somewhat  more  plausible  pretexts 
for  its  demands.  We  appear  to  have  now  no  sudi  <lireot  means 
of  silencing  the  flippant  cavils  of  incredulity.  Christianity,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  could  not  have  been  established— or  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  it  was  not  established — without  miraculous 
attestations.  When  miracles  ceased,  what  are  we  then  to  regard 
as  the  designed  and  appropriate  substitute  for  a  species  of  proof 
all  but  <lemonstrative  ? 

That  miracles  were  necessary  to  constitute  9ujficient  evidence 
both  of  the  Divine  mission  and  character  of  our  Lord  himself, 
and  of  the  credibility  of  his  chosen  witnesses,  must  be  admitted 
by  all  who  attend  to  the  language  of  Scripture.    The  Messiah 
dedared,  that  had  he  not  performed  among  the  Jews  such  works 
as  man  had  never  performed,  they  had   not  been   chargeable 
with  sin  in  rejecting  him — ^^  The  works  that  I  do,  bear  witnesf 
**  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.^'    The  resurrection  o 
Christ  was,  however,  the  preeminent  attestation  of  the  reality  o 
bis  Divine  character.    As  such,  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  i*" 
where  he  says,  that  if  Christ  was  not  risen,  his  preaching  and  f 
faith  of  his  converts,  were  in  vain.    And  it  was  chiefly  as  ere 
Ue  witnesses  to  this  fact,  that  it  was  requisite  the  Apostles  sho 
themselves  be  invested  with  the  credentials  of  mirac*.ulous  pov 
We  do  not  mean  to  concede  that  their  testimony,  unsupportec! 
miracles,  would  have  had  absolutely  no  daim  to  be  reodv< 
but  these,  by  establishing  the  infallibility  of  their  testimony 
well  as  their  veracity,    were  requisite  to  counterbalance  the 
tural  incredibility  of  so  extraordinary  a  fact.  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  effect  which  miracles  were  a 

Juate  to  produce,  fell  far  short  of  a  cordial  reception  of 
christian  faith.    They  established  the  reasonableness  of  a  b< 
in  Christianity,  but  they  supplied,  properly  speaking,  no  ' 
tive  for  believing.    They  tended  to  rouse  the  attentiou  of 
multitude,  to  excite  that  species  of  interest  which  favou 
due  impression  of  evidence,  and  to  overcome  that  *  con 
f  previous  to  examination/  which  btally  opposes  th^  stn 


re  of  normi  proof.  Bui  tliey  took  nothinf  away  fronr  tho 
natanU  incredibility  and  repaloiTeMM  of  the  dootriiie  tliey  were 
employed  to  ealaMBSb  :  <hev  left  amobdaed  all  the  hostile  ten- 
dewNofi  of  the  heart.  We  nnd,  therefore,  that  the  mlradea  of  eur 
liOffdaadof  bis  Apostles,  eteii  though  admttlediQ  several  in*- 
ataooes  to  be  undeotably  miracles,  were  ineflbctual  to  exeke  aay 
devoot  convictiOD.  The  reality  of  the  miracle  was  held  to  be 
iaaiiffieieat  proof  of  tbe  truth  of  the  dootriae,  or  even  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  Teacher.  There  was  no  deficiency  of 
lafiMrmataou  in  this  case :  the  feasonableness  of  belief  was  ob?iou8 
to  the  lowest  capacity ;  and  the  inference  was  readily  dimwn  by; 
•a  it  ahouldseem,  an  illiterate  person,  **  If  this  man  werenol 
'<  of  God,  he  eouM  do  nothing."  It  eoald  Bot  then  be 
aaid,  <  Miracles  are  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  impoatore 
^  is  not,  and  therefore  we  refuse  our  belief.*  But  such  waa 
the  force  of  worldly  motives,  that  a  supernatural  attestation  waa 
docHBed  inauficient  to  eatablish  the  truth  of  doctrines  repognaBt 
lo  men's  preopnceifod  opinions  and  their  cherished  antimpatioBa 
of  uational  glory.  ^  How  can  ye  believe,*'  aaid  our  Lordy 
''  who  receive  honour  one  from  another  f " 

Even  in  casea  whore  the  miracles  were  recognlsad  as  the 
effect  of  Divine  power,  ud  the  facta  ao  attested  believtBd  in  to 
a  certain  extent,  tbe  state  of  the  heart  often  prechided  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  ratkHial,  if  not  the  necessary  in* 
femme  from  being'  followed  on4  in  the  praotice.  Tbe  reaur- 
reotion  of  Christ  must  have  been  admitted  as  a  fact  by  the 
JRoman  Emperor  who  proposed  to  assign  to  him,  as  the  God, 
of  the  Gbrialians,  a  place  in  the  Fsntheon.  The  ceoeral  trotk* 
jof  Christianity  arast  have  obtained  tbe  assent  of  many  who 
opposed  tbe  authority  of  the  Apostles  as  inspired  tescbera;  It 
were  indeed  a  gross  mistdie,  to  imagine  that  tbe  meat  natural 
deductions  from  the  miraoulona  focts  which  form  the  subotaoou 
of  faith,  would,  so  soon  as  the  understanding  wak  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  facts  themselves,  be  included  In  the  aet  of 
belief.  The  nature  of  miraculeus  evidence  is,  we  have  ahown^ 
for  from  being  demonstrative :  the  sacred  history  proves  that  it 
•a  by  BO  means  adequate  to  compel  belief.  But  further,  bow 
much  or  how  little  they  aball  bo  held  to  proves  when  bdieved 
in,  depends  not  upoo  the  atrength  of  our  oelisf  in  the  niiradlsa 
themselves,  but  upon  our  dnpt^ition  to  admit  them  aa  suflMnpt 
^evidauoeof  all  that  they  iprere  intended  to  confirm*  TheooB** 
nexion  between  the  foot  and  «he  doctrine,  which,  erfually  with 
the  foot  itself,  we  are  uader  au  obKgaftion  to  believe,  io  not  do* 
moaatratad  by  the  miracle,  but  aflbras  an  oooasiou  far  the  anoral 
eaeraiae  of  the  underatanding.  Were  it  otherwiue,  the  dootnnes 
of  the  Now  Testameut  would  not  be  reacted  by  iodividvalafrtie 
fouly  bdimre  IB  the  histeiloal  timtk  of  Christianf^.    A  dow^ 
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new  io  fettoir  ^^  ibe  otHwem^ees  of  ftdmiltbd  tmlbfr^  n  mm 
eoaential  chAraeterislic  of  unWlief ; 'ftiid  what  spedea  ef  et»* 
denee  caD  ftvail  to  otrerootoe  Ibia  radioal  perreraity  df  ioieih^} 
No0e»  GOKttiiilyy  Ibal  .iMves  room  for  the  poaaibility  of  dovhU 
Miriicleai  it  U  «viil«ii4y  kad  no  auob  oflMaoty  eten  u{ioa  eye* 
witnacaes^  They  were  coajteipplatod  with  ftwe,  with  8tii|nd 
woader,  eometiaca  with  malignant  «Bvy,  but  they  were  far 
from  praducisg,  .as  the  ordinary,  reaalt,  any  diapoaition  of  heart 
of  (be .  nature  of  genutDO  faitb«  Tbey  preaented,  io  faot,  no 
motioet  to  btiiief.  Now,  ea  far  as  tbey  Appealed  to  tbe  nnd^r* 
elatidiByi  tb6  Ibree  of  tbe  evideeee.  tbey  sunply^  reuiaioa  undi* 
miaiebed.  Tbe  sigbt  of  a  aingie  mirade  wouid^  we  adsiit^  be 
mbre  strtisfaetory-to  tb^  curieaityi  than  to  hear  of  a  thousand  ; 
haul  it  would  not,  we  nay  safely  affirn,  afierd  so  strong  a  reason 
fior.'helieviifV^'  as  the  accurouialed  proof  aupplied  by  the  nnim- 

Encbablb  reootds .  of  ^hat  series  of  miraelea  wrought  by  the 
sndenLof  the  Cbrtatiau  oburob.  Ineredulity  is  in  the  sup* 
Boaed  daSC(^:andili*der.existii^  oircnnistanees,  equally  irrational^ 
being  in  the  ooot^topt  of  iufi^ent  emdenoe ;  and  as  to  the  state 
of  heart  which  indispesea  to  tbe<reoeption  of  sufficient  eYiddnoe, 
ikM^  in  tlai  midst  of  mtraettlous  attestatioBSy  would  remain  4he 
-annie^  *^  If  they  beUoTo  Jiot  M oeea  and  the  Prophets,  neither 
^  WouMlhey  bepqrsuaded  though  oneahould  rise  from  the  dead.** 
These  have  been  men  of  high  name  and  transcendent  liool- 
iiesy  who,  in  eotitempt  of  tbe  irrefragable  external  evidence  of 
Hito  truth  of  ChfistiaBity,  have  chosen  to  remain  sceptical  as  to 
^vin  ttie  bietoridal  facte  recorded  in  theGoapel  history..  Mimetey 
sny  tlMiy»  ar^  improbable,  contrary  to  ei^rienee,  and  therefore^ 
philosophieaUy  inoredibk*  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined,  that 
Ibeee  men,  bad  tbey  been,  like  some  of  tbe  Sadduoees,  eye* 
triteeases  ^  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  would  not,  liko  them, 
hsnre  rtomained  Sadducees  still?  Would  not  what  waa  to  tbe 
Jelrea  aAumbling  blocks  as,  in  spite  of  visible  miraoles,  philo- 
ilophieaUj  indredible,  have  been  a  stumbiing  block  and  foolish- 
peas  to  them?  Would  they  not  rather  have  forgotten  for  a  mo^ 
itient  ibebr  sceptical  creed,  and  referred  the  inexplioable  phe- 
nomena of  the  mlracaldus  dnres  wrought  before  th^  eyea,  to  tbe 
ageo4y  of  demons  i  This  is  nsft  a  gratuitous  enppositf on.  The 
umelief  of  tbe  Jew,  and  the .  infidelity  of  tbe  modsm  Deist, 
•pringf  alikip  from  a  determined  opposition  to  tbe  doelrbMa  and 
re^isitipns  .of  tbe  Gospel,  wbit^h  operates  so  es  to  prevent  bin 
believifig  ufioQ.  sufficient' eviclsnee ; .  and  ibis  o|^>ooitien  manifoala 
iuirlf^  in.bom  in  4  eonAeaHit  pcnvious  to  esaminatiani 
ij  :W«  blova  admitted,  howtever,  that  miranlea  bad  a  tbndeaoy  to 
aiNnNMile,  in,  sde»e- degree  At  least,  this  pmvioua  ibdifirarae^ 
b.^.xsl»pclliilg  alfelition^  and  obtrtidiag  on :  the  mind  a  for* 
ciU6- presumption  in  foveuc  #f  tbeliulk  of.mhat  was  taught; 
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In  this  point  of  new^  it  may  seem  that  the  cesmtioa  of  mrftoleff 
leaves  the  iinfaeliev«er  in  a  less  advantageoas  predieameiity  by 
presenting,  if  we  may  so  speak,  fewer  chances  of  his  bei«|f 
roused  into  oonviction.  Bat  let  it  he  considered^  that  if  all  that 
miracles  ooald  do,  was^  either  to  furnish  sufficient  evideiii^e  to  the 
ingenuous  inquirer,  or  to  afford  such  a  reasonable  presumptieii 
as  was  adapted  to  atrike  the  mi»d  of  the  thoughtless  and  indo* 
lent  sceptic,  the  present  circnmstanoes  of  the  Christian  profes<* 
sioo  amply  supply  the  want  of  miracolous  proof  in  both  these 
respects.  First,  as  regards  soilicient  cTidenoe  to  the  inquirer,  thete 
was  BCYer^  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  an  honest  infidel  who  re^ 
mained  such,  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  Scripture  histoi^p 
after  ao  examination  of  ail  the  external  proo&  of  its  geonine^ 
ness  awl  authenticity,  or  who  asked  far  miracles  to  render  bis 
belief  rational.  Those  who  have  obstinatelT  Injected  the  Scrip* 
ture  records,  have  never  complained  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
evidence  by  which  tliey  are  aatbenticated,  but  have  maintained 
the  insufficiency  of  any  degree  of  evidence  to  authenticate  facts 
a  priori  incredible  ;  •  mode  of  reasoning  which  would  have  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  mirades  themselves,  if  wrought  in  at^ 
testation  of  doctrines  which  these  philosophers  had  deemed  a 
priori  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  Deity.  In  precisely 
this  spirit  of  deternRined  scepticism,  a  leading  abettor  of  that 
modinoation  of  Deism  Which  claimsto  be'  distinguished  as  Chris^- 
tiao,  avowed  that  could  he  be  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  was  the  doctrine  Of  the  New  Testament,  it  would  isa 
his  mind  outweigh  all  the  external  evidence  for  its  Divine  au^ 
thority.  No  degree  of  evidence  couM  Ih  the  nature  of  things 
avail  to  overcome  this  previous  determination  to  disbelieve. 

But  seeondiy,  as  regards  the  indolent,  the  illiterate  and  on- 
reasoning  sceptic,  the  miserable  objectors  of  the  class  to  which 
such  men  as  Oarlile  belong, — ^mirades  have  ceased,  and  what 
means  of  proof,  short  of  the  obtrusive,  palpable  evidence  which . 
thejf  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  stupid  moltitnde,  could 
arrest  these  persons  in  their  increduKty,  and  give  a  check  to 
their  blasphemous  boldness  i  But  we  ask  again,  Had  mirtcleA 
any  such  eflbet  ?  Who  tvere  the  persons  who'  composed  the  in^ 
foriated  rabble  that  cried  out,  <^  Away  with  him,  crodfy  him  l^ 
The  spectators  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  And  was  not  Paul  stoned 
by  the  very  people  who,  on  witnessing  the  cure  wrought  by  him 
on  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  exclaimed,  that  the  gods  were  come 
down  in  the  Hkeoess  of  men  ? 

AreasonsMe  presumption  in  fivour  of  Ohristianity,  equally 
strong  with  that  afforded  by  miracles-Mme  that  renders  a  cou'- 
tempt  previous  to  examination  equally  inexcusable — ^is  supplied^ 
it  appears  to  us,  by  the  exhibition  of  Qhristianity  as  a  practical 
reahty  m  the  characters  of  devoat  believers.    We  say»  that  not« 
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wtthslanding  all  the  schbro,  all  th«  incoosistency,  and  all  tb« 
UQcbariiableneas  which  obscure  the  liglit  and  intercept  the  in- 
floeoce  of  yisible  Christianity  in  respect  to  unbelievers,  there  is 
religion  enough  in  the  world  existing  within  reach  of  familiar 
observation^  to  leave  without  excuse  tiie  infidel  who  refuses  to 
examine  its  Divine  claims.  If  it  amount  only  to  a  presumptive 
argument  in  its  favouti  it  is  enough ;  for  there  are  other  means 
of  direct  proof.  But  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  what  was 
dsuigned  to  come  in  place  of  miraculous  attestations  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  Any  obscurity  which  attends  this  species  of 
evidence,  b  chargeable,  not  upon  Christianity,  biit  upon  the 
prufeaaors  of  religion  who  fail  to  realise  its  genuine  character ; 
and  upon  them  rests  an  awful  responsibility.  The  eiBcient  na- 
ture of  this  most  striking  and  persuasive  sort  of  presumptive 
proof,  will  be  evident  to  him  who  reflects,  that  the  absence  or 
deficient  measure  of  It  in  the  lives  of  |irofessed  Christians,  has 
in  every  age  presented  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  the  irre- 
ligious, and  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  infidelity. 
When  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  ceased,  fresh  mira- 
cles not  being  requisite  in  order  to  give  credibility  to  the  Chris- 
tian  doctrine,  or  to  invite  attention  to  a  religion  no  longer  new 
and  strange,  but  disseminated  throughotit  tbe  Roman  world,-<t> 
the  ordinary  influences  of  the  same  Spirit  were  not  withdrawn 
from  tbe  Church :  the  *'  JrwiU  of  the  Spirit'*  were  attestations 
not  less  convincing  than  the  **  gifU  of  the  Spirit,**  of  a 
power  attendant  upon  tbe  ministration  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
markable  that  the  Apostle  seems  in  one  passage  to  attribute  to 
Ibe  ordinary  services  of  the  Church  a  superior  eflioacy  in  this 
very  respect,  when,  contrasting  the  ambitious  exerdse  of  mira- 
puloos  endowments,  which  were  intended  as  *^  a  sign  to  them 
^  who  believe  not,**  with  prophesying  or  preaching,  which  was 
for  the  benefit  of  believersi  he  represents  the  unbeliever  as 
oomiog  in,  and,  smitten  with  conviction,  falling  down  to  worship 
God,  and  reporting  that  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.* 

Notwitlistanding  all  that  the  sceptic  may  urge  in  disparage* 
ment  of  the  force  of  testimony,  it  is  undeniable,  that  simple  tcKti^ 
mony  has,  constituted  as  human  nature  is,  a  tendency  to  inspire 
beli^,  and  that  the  credibility  of  tbe  testimony  is  not  measured, 
in  the  matters  of  common  life,  by  its  accordance  with  our  indi- 
vidual experience.  And  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  this  is  c«n* 
sistent  with  sound  reason.  If  a  man  believes  a  thing  to  be  true, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  upon  some  degree  of  evidenoe,  or  at 
least,  tbe  semblance  of  evidence ;  his  believing  it  afliNrds,  there- 
fore, a  presumption,  which,  in  the  absence  of  suspicitms  circomT 
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iUaees,  auioiinls  to  a  reasonable  probability,  that  the  tbiog^  ie 
true.  Hoir  low  soeYer  the  decree  of  probability  ifbich  this 
aflbrds,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  disbelief  previous  to  examioa- 
tion  unreasonable,  unless  we  are  in  possession  of  aetiial  know- 
ledge which  warrants  our  dismissing  the  proposition  as  prima 
facie  untrue.  If  the  thing  be  believed  in  by  ten  men  or  com** 
petent  unclerstanding,  instead  of  by  an  individual,  here  is  a  still 
stronger  presumption  that  there  exists,  as  the  foundation  of  their> 
belief,  some  oTidence,  more  or  less  convincing,  of  its  truth.  The 
concurrent  belief  of  thooaands  of  men  in  successive  ages,  of.  in- 
dividuals of  the  most  distinguished  learning  and  acumen,  ren- 
ders the  probability  in  favour  of  the  unexamined  dqotriue  indefi- 
nitely greater.  There  must  be  a  high  degree  of  evidence 
attending  the  matter  of  so  general  a  belief,  and  I  must  at  least- 
be  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  evidence  before  I  can  be 
excused  for  my  incredulity.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  Chris-, 
tianity^a  having  been  so  extensively  believed  in,  not  as  an  onex- 
aminra  system  of  dogmas,  but  by  men  possessed  of  ever^  means « 
ef  eliciting  the  truth,  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  io<|uiry,---bj 
men  whose  worldly  interests  were  prejudiced  by  the  belief  which 
they  avowed,  and  who  had  therefore  every  .motive  for  detecting 
imposture, — ^if  it  does  not  afford  a  reason  for  my  believingin  its 
truth,  renders  disbelief  previous  to  examination  in  the  highest 
degree  irrational,  and  indicates  a  state  of  mind  absolutely  insus- 
ceptible of  the  due  impression  of  whatsoever  direct  evideneo. 
would  be  found  to  attend  the  doctrine  itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  force  in  testimony  which  is  adapted  to 
bring  the  mind  iuto.tbe  state  and  attitude  favourable  to  the  re- 
ception of  evidence.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  be  indeed 
left  without  any  adequate  means  of  combating  the  influence  of 
scepticbm,  because,  till  this  state  of  mind,  this  disposedness  to 
believe,  be  produced,  we  haye  shewn  that  even  the  highest  *de« 
ppree  of  moral  evidence  is  insufficient  to  compel  conviction.  It 
IS  obvious,  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  at  let- 
sure  to  attend  to  the  external  evidence  with  which  Christianity 
is  accompanied,  nor  even  to  appr^Boiate  it  when  laid  before  them.- 
If  only  that  belief  were  rational  which  is  arrived  at,  after  a  stato 
of  previous  doubt,  by  a  process  pf  argumentative  deduction,  tho 
majority  of  mankind  would  have  no  better  alternative  than  to 
remain  sceptical,  or  to  be  compelled  to  an  irrational  exercise  of 
belief,  which  is  only  another  name  foi  credulity.  But  it  is  so 
far  from  being  necessary,  to  render  belief  reasonable^  that  it 
should  originate  in  an  immediate  perception  of  the  grounds  of 
belief^  that  a  belief  resting  purely  upon  testimony,  is  the  bams  of 
almost  all  our  knowledge,  and,  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life,  regulates  our  practice.  Our  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
^eientilio  esperiment,  pf  geographical  discovery,  rests  porelji 
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upon  teetinioDy.  No  om  in  bis  aeoMs,  iwlest  Ut  pravicms 
knowledge  supplied  a  reason  for  bis  scepiieisiD,  would  think  of 
suqiendm^  his  belief  till  lie  had  personally  verified  the  scouracj 
of  the  infomMtion  so  transmitted  to  hiro.  Life  would  be  too 
shorty  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  too  circumscribed^ 
to  allow  of  his  seepiicism  being  thus  in  every  instance  satisfied 
bv  the  production  of  the  appropriate  evidence.  TImi' certainty 
01  science  arises,  it  is  true,  from  the  proveable  and  incontestible 
nature  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists  ;  but  the  proof  is 
not  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  in  the  minds  of  most  per- 
8O01S,  therefore,  the  whole  of  science  has  no  other  basis  than  siin- 
pie  testimony.  Nor  is  a  belief  in  a  proposition  once  proved, 
and  generally  admitted  to  be  proveable,  considered  as  any  mark 
of  credulity.  On  the  contrary,  a  scepticism  as  to  admitted 
truths  in  sdence,  is  justly  regarded  as  attributable  rather  to  ig- 
norance ;  and  a  man  who  should  oppose  a  priori  speculations, 
or  rather  prejudices,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  justified  by  his 
own  narrow  experience,  to  the  demonstrated  trotlis  of  scieaee, 
although  those  demonstrations  have  come  to  him  only  in  the 
shape  of  testimony,  would  be  justly  chargeable  witli  an  arrogant 
perversity  of  intellect  And  is  a  similar  scepticism  in  reference  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  when  its  doctrines  are  conveyed  to  ui 
by  means  of  human  testimony,  to  be  regarded  as  less  irrational  I 
Human  testimony  is  often  the  sole  means  of  our  arriving  al 
the  knowledge  ef  truths  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  the 
strongest  evidence.  It  is  indeed  the  actual  source  of  a  great 
part  of  onr  knowledge,  of  all  traditional  information,  and  of  all 
the  elementary  parts  of  acience.  But  what  we  wish  now  partis 
colariy  to  point  out,  is,  its  tendency  to  inspire  rational  belief.  It 
is  this  tendency  which  renders  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  i 
suitable  means  of  disseminating  the  religion  of  Christ*  Thii 
brings  OS  to  the  very  point  to  which  we  wish  to  conduct  oul 
readers.  The  only  way  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  can 
be  brOQght  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men  at  large,  is,  througli 
the  medium  of  the  conscience.  It  is  not  by  the  foree  of  reason^ 
ing,  but  by  the  persuasive  energy  of  testimony,  not  by  the  «5X< 
tenal  evidence,  but  by  the  inherent  audiority  of  the  truth,  thai 
we  aie  to  rouse  the  indolence,  or  to^abate  the  hardihood  (^ 
seeptioism.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  by  arguing  from  the  evidences  o{ 
Christianity  the  reasonableness  of  belief,  hot  by  holding  out,  ii 
the  terrors  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  merciful  proclamations  of  ihn 
Gospel,  consideratloas  adapted  to  act  as  motives  for  believing 
The  external  evidence  does  not  properly  apply  to  the  doc 
trines  contAined  in  the  inspired  Volume ;  it  relates  only  to  ihi 
^ehkde  of  those  doctrines :  while,  as  respects  that  fiur  more  oon< 
^inoing  medium  of  proof,  the  internal  evidences  of  Cbriaftianity 
whiek  fortn  the  real  basis  of  devout  faith»  the  iatelligiblo  groood 
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of  oertoiiity  to  the  believer, — ^theee  ore  QOdiseeriiiUeby  the  aeoy» 
tie ;  they  efe  only  epirituaUy  ^iecemed ;  eail  he  w  not,  tberafoN^ 
in  a  sUttitioD  to  jud^e  of  iiil  the  ^videaee,  ner  yet  of  the  neefe 
leapertMt  portion  of  the  «f klence,  by  which  the  leligioo  of  the 
Bible  is  subatentiiied.  Bui  ia  the  testiinoeY  of  the  belie^eis  te 
that  religioo,  heii  presented  with  e.rstioiiaf  presumplMMi.of  itB 
tmth^  the  force  ^f  which  he  nay  oavU  at,  bat  be  canoot  altog^* 
tber  withstand.  And  k  is  this  aiaKple  lestiaiony,  this  ''  foolish** 
*'  nesB  of  prescUog,**  which  God  has  employed  in  every  age  aa 
the  graat  iDstmnieat  ef  hriag^iDg  to  Bought  the  Tala  wiedon  of 
buinan  phitosophy,  and  ef  savsag  themUiat  Miere,  We  nay 
well  despair  ef  aMreslingiofidelity  by  other  meanSj  bat  we  need 
never  despair  of  the  eficieaoy  of  this. 

It  flsay  seea  tbat  we  have  left  out  of  ewsideratiea,  imem»m 
cunstaaoe,  apoo  which  tbeadvccatetf  of  the  innooeoce  eC  mental 
enror  lay  aemealrMs;  namely,  that  the  inteUeotual  diversiljt 
exist  big  among  men,  renders  a  difiereat  degree  of  evidrace  f^ 
quisite  4e  pnodiuoe  oonvictmB  in  individuals  of  the  saoae  movid 
ebaraoter.  Allowing  the  evidence  of  Christianity  to  be  suflMesH 
to  ei^age  the  faith '^S*  one  honest  inquirer,  it  may  not  ameoot  In 
what  another,  ia  praoiscly  a  similar  state  of  heart,  m«glit  vsanivn 
in  order  to  leave  him  no  excuse  fpr  bis  incredulity.  Or^  if  ^ 
degree  be  anfficient  «o  leave  without  excuse,*  these  whose  can* 
stitntioual  hias  most  Atengly  prcdi(^>oses  them  to  doubt»  «lt 
would  seem  to  follow,  that,  with  regard  to  by  ht  the  gseatsa 
part  of  roaakind,  it  must  be  radundant  and  compeUing. 

*  More  evidence,'  sajs  Mr.  Fox,  *  would  have  included  some  wBo 
are  Uiflyelieyers  ;  less  woold  have  excluded  some  who  are  Christians, 
I  could  easilv  find  amongst  yoUy  two  firm  Christians,  df  whom  the  one 
had  Tequivea  twioe  as  much  evidence  for  his  faith  as  the  other.  Mo 
man  can  indioale  for  anodter  ^e  mathematical  pobt  at  whibhtoalpaUo 
ends,  and. culpable  scepticism  begins.* 


We  make  no  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  thut 
culpable  credulity  and  culpable  scepticism  run  into  eadh  other  in 
the  manner  this  affirmation  supposes ;  or  upon  the  fallacy  df 
what  It  implies,  namely,  (hat  our  obligation  to'believe,  depends 
on  the  measure  of  proof,  or  the  degree  of  probability,  upon 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  it  our  duty  to  act.  It 
must  be  at  once  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  the  measure  of  evi- 
dence really  attaching  to  the  matter  of  belief,  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
hs  credibility  as  susceptible  of  proof,  but  our  full  perception  of 
that  evidence,  which  renders  it  available  for  our  convictiou.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  that  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  a 
man  contents  himself,  as  sufficient  to  decide  his  conduct,  is  the 
highest  degree  of  which  the  nature  of  the  Case  admits,  iiufh 
posinj;^  therefpre,  that  the  full  evidence  of  which  Christianity  is 
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sttsoepliU^,  and  wliioh  in  discoverable  upon  a  candid  inquirj,  is 
jost  sufficieiif  fo  arcreoide  the  scepticism  of  the  iodividaal  whose 
mental  donstitution  leads  him  to  malie  the  largest  demands,  the 
partial  apprehension  of  that  full  evidence;  may  be  adeqoate  to 
satisfy  the  common  ran  of  less  p&tlosopAicaf  believers,  without 
their  incurring  the  imputation  of  credulity.    The  terms  of  the 
siippoeitioii  forbid  our  attributing  the  diference  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  diversity  of  intellectual  diaracter :  the  state  of  the 
heart  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  the  same.    But  if  we  do  exclude 
the  state  of  the  heart,  and  ask  for  an  intelligible  reason  why  the 
0ne  required  for  bis  faith  twice  as  much  e^denoe  as  the  other, 
we  should  imagine  that  it  must  be  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  opposed  greater  difficalties  m  the  way  of  his  believing.   For, 
ad  we  are  not  to  conceive,  (the  state  of  the  heart  in  b6th  being  the 
same,)  that  there  existed  in  either  of  these  firm  Christians  a 
contempt  previous  to  examination,  or  an  indisposition  to  believe 
upon  sufficient  evidence.  What  rendered  the  same  degree  of  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  one,  and  inadequate  to  the  conviction  of 
the  other,  must  have  been,some  reasonable  presumption  against  the 
truth,  which  justified  the  scepticism  of  the  less  facile  believer  :  a 
presumption  with  which  his  more  extensive  knowledge  supplied 
bim,  arising  from  his  viewing  all  the  difficulties  and  possible  ob- 
jections which  lie  in  the  way  of  an  assured  belief;  or  eke  from 
that  keener  perception  of  difioulties,  which  is  induced  by  habits 
of  severe  abstract  investigation.    This  made  it  requisite  that  the 
positive  evidence  should  be  more  fully  and  distinctly  apprehended 
by  the  one  than  by  the  other  believer,  in  order  to  remove  the 
suspicions  awakened  by  these  apparent  indications  of  incredi- 
bility.   That  the  defectiveness  of  our  knowledge  is  the  real 
occasion  of  any  apparent  inconustency  between  the  matter  of 
our  knowledge  and  that  which  is  proposed  to  our  belief,  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  <  firm*  or  intelligent  Christian ;  but  still, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  previous  knowledge  is  the  ^ 
only  rational  ground  for  scepticism  as  to  things  unknown ;.  that 
a  discrepancy  between  things  known  to  be  true,  and  thin^  | 
testified  to  be  true,  affords  the  only  pretence  for  disbelief^  that 
it  is  a  high  degree^  of  previous  knowledge  which  alone  renders 
the  demand  for  higher  degrees  of  evidence  in  the  matter  of 
testimony,  reasonable,  or  which,  in  a  right  state  of  heart,  op- 
poses any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing.    As  to  that  sbaltow^ 
flippant  scepticism,  therefore,  whk^h  rests,  not  upon  knowledge, 
but  upon  ignorance,  which  receives  no  check  from  the  incal- 
culably strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth,  which   is 
supplied  by  the  concurrent  belief  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men  of  every  age,  which  makes  its  own  limited  perceptiohs^ 
the  measure  of  the  object,  and  the  test  of  the  evidence  submitted 
to  it,  and  deems  thai  incredible  which  allowa  of  the  itltemativ* 
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fX  doQbt^-*did  it  simply  indicate  an  inteUectiial  peculiaciij,  it 
Wet«  only  contemptible,  but  as  it  proceeds  from  Ibe  state  of  tbe 
heart,  it  is  a  pitiable  and  an  awful  sympComk  . 

On  looking  back  on  wbat  we  have  advanced,  we  peroeiye 
that  we  have  employed .  tbe  phrase  '  reasonable  presumption 
*  Bgaiilst  the  truth/     And  while  we  contend  that  the  force  of 
testimony,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  moral  character  of  real 
Christians,  presents  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
religion,  indefinitely  stronger  than  any  presuniption  which  cap 
He  against  it^  we  admit  that  there  exist  gvounds  of  reasonable 
prejudice,  reasonable  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  of  corract 
mformation^  which  will  in  part  account  for  the  infidelity  they 
cannot  excuse.    To  an  individual  who  has  never  seen  Chris- 
tiauity  otherwise  than  as  assooiated  with  priestcraft,  superstition^ 
avarice,  and  intolerance,  there  is  presented  a  reasonable  pre* 
sumption  against  tiie  system,  although  it  forms  no  solid  evideooe 
against  its  truth.    The  corruptions  of  Christianity  by  worldly 
policy,  have  done  more  to  fortify  the  unbeliever  in  his  impiety^ 
than  all  the  arguments  which  he  could  summon  in  his  defence. 
While  we  shudder  at  the  atrocious  blasphemy  of  such  a  man  as 
Voltaire,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Chnstianity  which  provoked 
the  malignity  of  his  opposition^  was  not  the  genuine  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  with  that  he  was  unacquainted,  but 
tbe  system  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  spiritual  tyranny,  which  as* 
sumed  its  name.    The  ill  treatmeot  he  received  from  tbe  French 
clergy,  was  wbat  drove  him  to  take  up  arms  firat  against  hy- 
pocrisy, and  then,  as  he  grew  more  daring  and  more  vain^ 
against  religion  itself.     In  countries  in  which  Popery  is  the 
only  form  in  which  Christianity  is  exhibited,  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  the  men  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence are  found  holding  some  modification  of  Deism.    Con- 
templating for  instance  such  a  country  as  Spain,  we  might 
almost  be  justified  in  asking.  Can  they  be  otherwise  7  The  moral 
condition  of  such  a  people  would  seem  to  be  far  more  hopelev 
than  that  of  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  or  the  professors  of 
lalamism.    The  rapid  progress  of  infidelity  in  France,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  sudden  eruption  of  the  infidelity 
which  the  institutions  of  Popery  had  at  onoe  fostered  and  con- 
cealed, sufiieiently  proved  the  absence  of  any  counteractive 
principle  of  vital  religion*  The  langtuge  of  Mr,  bowdler  on  this 
subject,  which  we  &ve  already  introduced  into  our  psges,  is 
extremely  forcible,  and  as  proceeding  from  his  pen,  it  will  be 
received  without  preiudice.    The  philosophers  and  the  people  of 
France  *  saw  not,'  he  remarks,  '  tbe  tdlgion  of  Christ  such  fts 
^  it  proceeded  from  tbe  bands  of  its  Divine  Author,  lowly  anil 
^  self-daiying,  benevolent  and  .spiritual,  but  debased  by  its  al- 
'  llanoe  to  m  snpcrstitioQs  estabiishnaant^  aikl  sustainiBd  by  a 
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iua^oect  than  described. '  All  or  mott  ofthii  wAuId  be  prevented  bj 
**  Mlitig  ttiese'mett  alone." 

'  <  Wben,  as  in  the  case  of  Cariile,  lucceM  bu  attended  the  pro> 
FSCutioD,  and  the  colprh  is  coodemned  and  puniched,  ara  hia  deluded 
•dberenti  convinced,  by  bb  coDviction,  that  the  doctrinea  which  be 
iDCulcaled,  are  &Ue?  Not  mt  of  them,  probably,  is  so  conviaced: 
oa  the  coDtrary,  tbey  nre  thereby  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  their 
erroi^—presumiog,  with  an  appearance  of  reaeon,  that  the  cause  of 
that  nature  which  requires  the  arm  of  the  Law  to  defend  it,  cannot 
have  iruth  to  uphdd  it.' 

-  The  argument  K^inst  aaoh  proceedings,  whiob  is  deduclble 
from  tile  spirit  of  Cbrisiianity,  we  must  leaveourreMleralo  draw 
for  themselves.  The  subject  is  not  indeed  half  exhausted.  As 
connected  with  the  great  question  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  it 
tleiDUids  the  most  attentive  consideration;  but  the  specific  dis- 
CDsflioD  of  that  most  interesting  subject  must  be  reserved  forjs 
future  article.  There  is,  however,  one  more  remark  which  we 
jwigh  to  transcribe  from  the  Letter  before  us.  Adverting  to  ibe 
tuppoae>l  danger  arising  firom  blasphemous  publicfttiuos^  the 
Wiitersays: 

. '  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  is  now  no  daneer  of 
tnMelity  making  any  alarming  pn^ress  by  iu  ofrn  effbrts.  Let  it 
«lene,  and,  as  it  bath  nothing  to  promise  tliat  will  procure  praselyte*, 
it  will  soon  die  away  and  come  to  naught.  Take  away  all  hope  of 
profit  and  popularity,  and  the  infidel  has  not,  he  cannot  have,  a 
motive  left,  poweHm  enough  to  induce  hun  to  employ  any  perMmal 
exertions'  in  the  cause.' 

No.  As  a  man  does  not  become  a  believer  without  feeling  tfa« 
force  of  the  motives  for  believing,  so,  neither  does  any  one 
become  a  deist,  or  wholly  let  go  Christianity,  how  ignorant 
soever  be  may  be  of  its  real  nature,  from  absolutely  no  modve  »t 
all.  But  not  only  should  the  poor  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
influence  of  any  conceivable  inducements  to  infidelity',  they 
have  in  their  eiiteroal  privations  and  hardships,  peculiar  motives 
lor  wishing  Christianity  to  be  true;  and  in  tbis  respect  their 
condition  is  not  without  its  morel  advantages.  The  poor  cannot 
fifibrd  to  disregurd  that  source  ~of  solid  mental  comfort,  that 
■olaceof  affliction,  that  stimulus  of  hope,  for  which  the  rich, 
and  the  noble,  and  the  refined,  and  the  accomplished,  can 
-provide,  themselves  with  a  substitute  that  shall  answer  llie 
purpose  of  present  enjoyment.  In  the  elements  of  worldly 
pleasure.  If  the  poor  are  infidels,  it  is  throagh  the  a^leot  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  provide  then  with  instruoUoB ;  it  is 
through  the  imbecillity  of  ignoranoa,  or  through  the  madnesa 
produced  bv  oppression.  The  Gospel,  wherever  it  baa  been 
promulgated  in  its  purity,  haa  always  viodicatMl  its  Divioa 
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diirteter  by  its  adaphttioo  to  the  capacities,  the  wants,  and  the 
awakened  fediDgs  of  the  poor. 

There  Is  a  selfish,  cowardly,  cruel  spirit  abroad,  which  leads 
men  to  talk  loudly  of  loyalty  and  religion,  but  is  in  truth  a  spirit 
unworthy  of  Englishmen,  much  more  of  Christians.     Fear  is 
always  cruel,  as  it  is  always  blind :  fear  is  ne^er  out  of  danser* ' 
It  may  be  a  good  sentioeli  but  it  forms  a  despicable  commanuer. 
What  men  fear,  they  soon  learn  to  hate ;  and  if  what  they  fear,.  ■ 
they  haTe  injured,  they  hate  it  the  more.    The  lower  classes 
have  been  depressed,  in  some  cases  cruelly  depressed.    If  it  has 
arisen  from  inevitable  circumstances,  still,  their  suflEerings  have 
not  on  that  account  been  the  less  real,  or  the  less  deserving  of  •' 
commiseration  and  sympathy.     Amid  all  this  suffering,  the* 
country  has,  till  very  recently,  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  internal 
tranquillity.    The  poor  have  suffered  with  more  than  patienc^^  ' 
with  resignation.     At  length,  symptoms  of  partisl  disorder 
appear.     The  districts  in  which  the  greatest  pressure  of  suffer* 
isg  has  been,  endured,  exhibit  a  considerable  ferment.    This  is 
enough  to  rouse  the  jeedous  spirit  of  Toryism.    A  new  eneosy  is 
announced  to  be  at  the  gates,  and  the  panic  spreads  through 
all  the  higher  ranks  of  society.    It  is  the  Spenceans ;  it  is  &e 
Radicals ;  led  on  by  General  Watson  apd  Field*marshal  Hunt 
Another  French  Revolution  is  just  on  the  eve  of  explosion. 
Oh,  for  a  safety-lamp,  to  indicate  in  time  the  approach  ci  the 
subtile  enemy!    But  here  is  proof  positive;  we.  have  blas- 
phemers among  us,  and  the  French  philosophers  were  blas- 
phemers.    And  upon  this  poor  pretence,  the  lower  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  to  be  represented  as  a  factious,  demontp* 
lised,  rabble,  who  are  eatmg  up  our  substance  by  means  of  poor's 
rates,  and  will  be  prevented  only  by  the  sword  from  devouring 
the  constitution  also; — an  excrescence  upon  the  body  politic, 
which  is  absorbing  its  vital  energy ; — a  loathed  and  burdensome 
incumbrance.    That  they  are  distressed,  would  matter  little ;  but 
they  are  disaffected  too.  And  is  this  the  spirit.of  the  British  consti- 
tution i  Is  this  temper  towards  the  poor,  consistent  with  the  gene* 
reus  feeling  of  Englishmen  ?  Will  cheap  declamations  against  se- 
dition and  hbsphemy,  h^  the  disorders  of  the  S.tate,  or  advance 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  ?    What  good  can  possibly  be  done 
by  exaggerating  the  evils  which  too  truly  exist,  or  by  exaspe- 
ratinff  against  each  other,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who,  in  a  well 
ordered  community,  can  have  no  separate  or  conflicting  in- 
terests? 


ArtL  Ul  Mi  TfdlH  (Staeronii*  S^x  Orattdnum  Fragmenfaintt^a^  tytitn 
Commentariis  Antiquis  item  ineditb  Itivletiit  R^cenduit  Notis  Illufr 
tmnti  Ai]ffelq«  Maiua  ftiUiotbeoafe  AtnbMstanse.  A  Lingdis  Ovieor 
t«}ibuw.    ImprfaiuiniMadioiiAniy  1814^  deauo  hnpreBsuin.  Ltondini^ 

THIS  work,  we  rog»ret  la  find^  ha9'.  shared  the  fate  of  some 
oibev  pubttcaSions'  tbat  8hou4d  have  reoeiTed'  from  us    an 
e^fUsr  attention.     We  oow^  notice  i4»  more  for  the  purpose  of 
.  paMng  on  woordi  in  oup  Jouraaly  the  disooreries  ofi  its  Uditor, 
thaA  for.  tbat  ^'  eritioaliy  examioing  tie  contents. 

The  iiyuries  which  aaoieot  Hierature  has  sustained^by  the  de- 
▼aatatioDs  of  war,  the  succession  of  rude  tribes  oP  men  to  the 
eoits  of  pdished  nations,  and"  the  mukilude  of  other  causes  of 
chanfe  aiub  destruction  to  the  operation  of  which  aM' human  pro* 
dnetioos.  have  b^n exposed^  are  various  and-  g^eat.  Many  dtHn 
noblest  moanosents  have  pefislued,  andfotliers  which  survive, exist 
onty  in  disordered  forms  ami  seai^red  fragments.  The  works 
of  Pi»ets,  Histonansi  and  Orators,  whose  genius  andeloquenee 
httve  efaaioed  lor  thenr  a  durable  celefarity>  are  preserved  bntriQ 
part^  and  of  others  who  eomraaptted  the  adtanlraftou'  of  their 
contemporaries  and  a  few  subsequent  generatfons.  the  namet 
are  new  dther  unknown,  or,  where  these  l)ave  been  spared* 
ia the  ravages  ot  time^  areatt  tb9t  remain  to  tell'iis 'tfiat  tbej 
own  Ikvsdi  JQnripides,  Sopboeies,  lA^y^  and  Oieero,  have 
bad  only  apar^  ef  their  "^vritings  transmitted  te  the^a  times.  Ttw 
fniila  of  Menander'to  genius  have  almost  entirely  perished.  Ha- 
sans^ and  nthers  who  struck  the  lyrei^  or  courted  tile  historte 
Muac^  ane  ambers  who  are  known  to  us  ip  that  (^rapter  oply 
by  the  testimony  of  their  ancient  admirers.  TIH  the  paiient  and 
pesaevcving  vesearehes  vrhiek  have,  since  the  revival  of  teaming*, 
been  made  in  every  oonntry,  f^M*  the  purpose  of  ^i^corerin^  tbn 
precmis  treasures  that  might  be  lurking  in  theiiecesses  of  Ute- 
raiy  depositories,  were  so  nearly  accomplished  as  they  i^ow  are, 
expectation  tbigbtbe  raised  among  Schofars,  that  they  shpi^d  be 
reeeivin^  important  acce^kma  to  th^  cTassli?  volumes  of  tbetr 
libraries ;  but  the  hope  of  recovering,  to  any  extent,  more  of 
those  prodootioii!;,  would  now  seem  to  be  a  vaip  anticipation. 
Perhaps,  onr  surprise  may  be  more  justly  ^xbressed,  that  so 
many  Uterary  works  of  antiquity  should  have  *  per  <o^  cKscri* 
mina  tierum*  descended  to  us,  titan  that  so  teany  shonM  kaTQ 
been  lost.  Every  age  has  had  its  gnardians  of  knowledge,  and 
its  Bibliomaniacs ;  and  it  were  not  difficult  to  produce  a  picture 
tbat  might  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  following  desoription. 

/  *  Ex  tot  orationibus  tamen»   quibus  vir  disertiasimus   (Cicero) 

romanum    forum  personuxt,    multat  invida  «tas  aut   corrupit  aut 
aiutilavit,  muJtas   funditui  8U6tulit»  plurium  deniguOi  ut   cr^tSbiln 
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m^  m$rnmimiilifim.  tbolevit.    Hwh&il  qup^dw  iQippuateiiekffit. 

iiii^io.pei;  $Q(ffxom^  puacipiupi  ^t  ibrUipae.ipi^ons^fitifiiD.  idf^to,^ 
on^nji;  bui^afqia  ar^Mifp  liu^y  omnU  Uttecamm  elorlQ.  extinci^  e^«  Tupc 
etiaip  in  ilia  preuosa  vpluipina^  qu^p  to^  eruoitorum  hQiniDum  manual 
elaboraveruDt,  ubi  tot  ipganiorum  divitia^  latebant,  miaerrima  cmd^ 
uevjtum  est.  Rapidis  urebantur  flammis  litteratorum  longs  vi^ilas^ 
jiitu  tentbrisque  marcebant  Qlarissioia  artium  lumina,  ad  tabernas  de^ 
cique  et  deterrimos  usua  doctiasinitt  membranse  veniebant.  ^  O  con- 
.drnones  miseraa  rtgnonim  atque  nationiini  I  lili  seiltoet  Rali,  quibus 
•inamam  eo^iam  iii|[enii>  filculiatemqae  dioendi  natura  largita  e*t.'> 

The8Q.cp|[pmi8<3rMipn3  aii4  regrets  were  to  be  e:((^ct^  &of^ 
a  acbobc  W^.  fte  di^l^d  ai»d*  mu^t^l^t^  Ww*PWpt^  9^  W* 
Ajnknmm  ^hJ^n  ^bue  bua.  Ever]^  csfscun^t^oce  ifthipk  ij^- 
Pilars,  thei  igea^p  of  lyv>wledg^,  is  19  ^  ^eploreA  i^Sj  aa  ^Tfl,  sjine^ 
^Q^ind  9aiii];o.t  Sj9/i}  t^e  l^vel  wbieU  is  auit^|i|l^  to  tb^if;  n/d^r/^f^ 
in  iMpr^^^j^e^pd  i^j»x.|w^W.  Tlve  i;>^,  t^wwfe,  of  ^Pfl^'iiJHP^ 
ar^e  th|9^1igl>.^QJt  tbe  wori4^  mn?i  be  W«w4ea  \\  ^x^ry  fi^eij^ito 
the  ipip«ov,eiftept.oC  tb^.  bjjJwtaD,  species,  aj  f  ojJla^H^^,  B^^tt 
tl^  bpqks,  whiptt  M;uvj»  d«plpiR3  ff  los^t,  tp  It^lXf.  ^ep?  P<*.  i^  ^ 

th^  worW :  WWW  «  ih^m  wer^diaji^ised  tV-WRb  <Mbet  m^  94 

'  ^W>ifPf    ^i^l  oplj{  VaiM  tl^e  mxentiw  9f  ay  art  v^i^h,  llifts^^ 

muMipl|e(J^  9ople8^  iMjrt  KP^ij^d  ^W  «3lifW8.<^  pr^eraW5.tW«nfc 

tVftt  mli^^j;  Gfttha  nor  >]lp.a^.  a^e  \\kfiij  iff  s^tf^i^  tfr^  r^fl,  ^ 

Aroong  ^  9s,v|^a  fubi^Ji,  Iw^  4fB"^«*  *»R  ^  WWX'  ^  ^' 
lUe wjf  VW^Mre9  pjf  aqtifj^ty,  t^epe  }»,  pop.  ^b^t  mif^  part^u\|iy^J|g^ 
e^pU^  oMi;  reg;i;et.  from  tt^  aj^i^^aVliKSMp  9?  ttW.  Vi?<V.  V>^- 
<»3WPe4  bjf  ^bjB  ^cy  of  §r^^  or  %  f aM  of  l^ff^uW'  V 
•lov-WWWing  baiujl  of  tw?,  ft njigUt  iff)t  Iv^ve  b^^  po^, 

*<>  ?fiww  tbfts^.  ▼.?* w?te  ^TM^Wi  wt  ;\YbCT  ^  ^?W9»  <Mrt  fey 

"WPX  9S^P  WWrw?^  XI[WpU  i^  ^^  aw^m^..  !iW?  VfftftBT^ 
^?  W«¥»t  4^ploye  the  oej^g^^pe  9t  tftt«  ♦tffiio^  whj#k  u 
%W^  %  ^m^S^H  the  wr^iVwgS  0^«|t  t^^i^  PWie^i  ia  ^uch  ain»il 
afl  ^WW  de^jW?ti%e  to,  ^L^  9i[  9/^  t^^^^    W.WW  .^W. 

;9m^w?%tftM9c^?f5ft9^fl^^a^^  orfem  *ft>fti* ' 

««<?fi^«iPe^3i.  t^S  cflPXK^  <«  W9^«lt  ni QU49(i^  Wqe  aofmtpm-^ 
«ftt9cj^pF  \fj^h  out  tKv^^ipg  tIjVjI^  th^  09ntaiift?d;,  tjji^ 
Ajjf  ^n^gla  H8^  Jhe  Mfctane^^  ^  wjri.twy.  wjt  9iwe  »«iir  ^flrk. 

literated  for  ever,  to  bp  substituted  oy  a  legend  of  baint  ^i^lUHfiX 
ojf  ^^irt  VW^^    Vm  Pf«9twe  Vt4  Pfl«»»Wl4  AHMIW  V* 

»j?PAV^.  W  8WV  Mph Jww  ffi  **>pte«W  rt-,    'Jfl  eM«H6P»<| 
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thtt  of  Me$cripH  by  the  Latins.  The  Codex  Bphrem,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  Taluabie  of  alltbe  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  Codex  Re9Cr%ptu8^  the  ancient  writing 
baying  been  defaced  for  the  purpose  of  the  works  of  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  beii\^  inserted.  The 
Manuscripts  from  which  Maio  has  published  these  Fragments, 
are  of  the  same  description,  having  been  used  a  second  time  to 
write  on,  after  the  original  writing  bad  been  discharged. 

The  Ambrosian  library,  in  which  thea^  documents  bad  been 
lurking  for  ages  in  dust  and  darkness,  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles 
Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  serenteenth  century. 
Among  the  treasures  with  which  it  was  enriched  by  the  munifi- 
cent Cardinal,  were  the  manuscripts  which  had  belonged  to  a 
monastery  at  Bobbie,  a  small  town  of  Ujiper  Italy,  founded  in 
the  year  ol2,  by  Columbano,  and  which,  it  appears,  had  been 
ml  least  in  part,  collected  by  its  president,  Gerbert  Gallus,  after- 
wiMs  Silvester  II.  On  examining  one  of  those  manuscripts, 
MaiOf  Curator  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  discovering  a  twofold  writing,  one  series  of  letters 
Deing  inscribed  across  the  other,  and  bearing  indisputable  marks 
of  an  early  age.  The  less  ancient  writing  contained  the  works 
of  Sedulios,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  old  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  :  whilst  the  original 
letters  of  the  manuscript  were,  on  close  inspection,  ]ironounced 
by  Maio  to  contain  some  Fragments  of  Orations  which  he  as- 
cribed to  Cicero.  The  pleasure  afforded  to  the  worthy  Curator 
of  the  Ambrosian  library  by  this  discovery,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  expressions,  was  truly  exquisite.  ^  O  Deus  immor- 
*  talis,  repeute  sustuli,  quid  demum  video!     En  Ciceronem, 

<  en  lumen  romanss  fiicundisB  indignissimis  tenebris  circom- 
^  septum !'  And  certainly,  his  j?ratitude  on  the  occasion,  if  it 
may  be  assumed  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  his  piety 
manifests  itself  for  theiavonrs  dispensed  to  him,  indicates  a  high 
flense  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  him  as  the  restorer  in 
part  of  Cicero. — *  Nostrs  potius  gpratulemur  aetati,  cui  Deus 
^  optimus  maximus  banc  laudem  contulit,  ut  hi  pnestantissimi. 
^  bumante  mentis  fcetus  ah  oblivionis  latebris  nunc  demum  emer- 

<  gerent.'  The  classical  remain?  thus  brought  to  light,  consist 
of  Orations,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Cicero,  pro  Scauro^  pro 
TMiOf  and  pro  ]Fhccho.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  con- 
siderable,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  some  ancient 


Continurng  bis  researches  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  the  Editor 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  manuscript  Latm  version  of 
the  aots  of  the  Coundl  of  Chalcedon.  This  too  was  a  Codex 
SMcrfitaS)  the  ancient  writing  of  which  was  found  to  contain 
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fragments  of  three  other  Orations  of  Cicero,  ^itb  a  Com- 
mentary which  is  attributed  by  Maio  to  Asconius  Pedianus, 
^hom  he  endearonrs  to  shew  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Virgil  and  Livy.  Of  these  three  Orations,  the  first  is  '  In  P. 
Clodiwin  et  Cfurionem^  and  relates  to  a  violation  of  decorum 
committed  by  Clodlus  in  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Max* 
imus,  C.  Casar,  at  the  time  that  Pompeia,  C.  C»sar*a 
wife,  was  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Dea  Bona.  The  se- 
cond is  *  De  wre  alieno  Mllonis^  and  was  pronounced  on 
the  occasion  of  Milu's  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consular  dignity.  The  third  is  entitled  '  De  Rege  Alexan* 
^  drino^  and  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Commentary 
comprises  illustrations  of  some  of  Cicero^s  Orations  as  included 
in  the  printed  editions,  namely,  fro  Archia,  pro  SyUo,  pro 
Plando^  in  Vaiiniumj  in  Catalinam  lY,  pro  JUarcellOf  pro 
Ligarioy  and  pro  Rege  Deiotaro.  The  porlions  preserved  of 
the  last  four,  are  very  limited,  containing  only  a  few  lines  of  the 
Orations,  with  the  commentary  annexed. 

The  Manuscripts  from  which  the  Fragments  have  been  printed, 
are  described  in  two  separate  dissertations,  and  two  engravings, 
containiagyac-«itiiiIte«  of  the  writing,  are  annexed.  The  value 
of  his  discoveries,  is  rated  considerably  high  by  the  Editor,  whose 
epumeration  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  upon  classical 
literature,  scarcely  supports,  however,  the  expressions  which  be , 
baa  employed  io  reference  to  them.  The  speech  De  mre  alieino . 
'  Mdoni^j  was  not  previously  known  to  have  existed,  no  trace 
or  mention  of  h  any  where  occurring.  From  the  Commentary^ 
we  learn  the  titles  of  two  lost  works  of  Cicero,  '  Edictmn  P. 

<  RacUi  Tribuni  Plehitj  quod  sub  nomine  ipsius  Cicero  in- 

<  cripsit.  In  Inveciionem  P.  ClocU, — and,  JEpiatola  ad  m- 
'  »tar  voluminiM  de  ConrndcUu  emo  ad  Pompeium.'^  It  also 
preserves  a  very  small  fragment  of  an  oration  of  the  Tribune 
C.  Gracchus.  .  The  volume  is  throughout  illustrated  with  the 
notes  of  the  learned  Editor.  We  shall  lay  before  our  reader  a 
specimen  or  two  of  its  contents. 

From  the  Fragment  pro  Scauro. 

*  Venio  nunc  ad  testes^  in  quibus  docebo  non  mode  nullam  fidem 
et  auctoritatem,  sed  ne  speciem  quidem  esse  aut  imaginem  testium. 
Etenim,  fidem  primum  ipsa  tollit  consensio,  quae  late  facta  est  com- 
promisBO  Sardorum  et  conjuratione  rogitata.  Deinde  ilia  cupiditas 
quae  suscepta  -est  spe  et  promissiohe  praemiomm.  Postremo  ipsa 
Natio,  cojus  tanta  vanitas  est,  ilt  libertatem  a  servitute  nulla  re  alia» 
nisi  mentiendi  licentia  distinguendam  putet.  Neque  ego  Sardorum 
qoerellis  moveri  nos  numquam  oportere  aibJ  Nop  sum  aut  tam  inhu- 
manus,  aut  tam  alienus  a  SardiSy  presertiin  cum  Frater  mens  nuper  ab 
his  decesserit,  cum  rei  frumentarue  6n.  Pompei  miasu  prtefuisaelk' 

I '  Addo  aiof  quod  deest  in  codice.' 


so        Butler's  Accoun  t  of  ReUgums  Formularie$f  Sfc. 

.Articks  of  faith  would  oot  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
UnioD  of  ^  Calvinists*  and  '  Sopinians/  with  members  of  the 
*  Apostolic  Church  of  England.'  But  then,  unfortunately,  the 
tolerant  notions  of  Mr.  Butler  are  under  the  inspection  and  coo- 
trol  of  a  Church  which  does  not  allow  its  individual  members,  and 
least  of  all,  its  lay-members,  to  interfere  with  its  business  of 
making  and  cnforcinp^  creeds.  Till,  therefore,  we  receive  proof 
demonstrative  that  ail  the  liberal  opinions  which  this  gentleman 
publishes 'to  the  world,  are  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  belongs,  we  can  attach  to 
them  no  higher  value  than  if  they  were  the  opinions  of  tho  very 
parish  Clerk  of  Gandercleuch  himself. 

What  is  meant  by  the  *  Reunion  of  Christians  ?'  This  is  an 
attractive  combination  of  words  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  chapter, 
and  holds  forth  an  expectation  of  a  mo^^t  felicitous  event.  But 
what  is  meant  by  it  ?  Evidently,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
submission  of  all  persons  professing  the  religion  of  Christ,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
proposal,  the  grand  object  of  every  scheme  to  ^  reunite  Christians/ 
that  is  exhibited  as  so  magnificent,  so  consolatory,  so  desirable, 
80  divine,  by  the  present  enlightened  and  liberal  Advocate  of  a 
Church  that  certainly  has  shewn  quite  enough  of  its  penchant 
for  unity. 

A  *  Reunion  of  Christians!'  And  to  what  circumstances  are 
our  reflections  directed  by  this  significant  particle  ?  Is  it  to  those 
of  the  disciples  who  were  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  ? — when 
the  pastors  of  the  Christian  flock  were  not  lords  over  the  heritage 
of  God,  but  helpers  of  their  joy,  and  examples  to  them  that  be« 
Jieved ;  when  religion  derived  no  part  of  its  influence  or  consi- 
deration from  its  allianceto  the  powers  of  earth,  but  exhibited  itself 
as  related  only  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  when  per* 
fuasion,  and  tears,  and  prayers,  were  the  only  means  employed 
to. convert  the  sinner,  and  exhortation,  and  example,  and  the 
spirit  of  purified  afiection,  the  only  means  of  controlling  the  body 
of  the  faithful.  If  to  such  times  and  such  circumstances  we  are 
referred,  for  thepurposeof  discovering  the  remedy  for  the  diver- 
sities that  prevail  in  the  religious  world,  to  (hat  state  of  things  we 
.would  eagerly  address  all  our  attention.  But  what  would  a '  Re- 
union 01  Christians'  formed  on  tliose  principles,  exhibit  ?  All 
that  it  would  exhibit  would  be,  societies  of  Christians  united  to- 
gether for  worship  and  mutual  edification,  uncontrolled  by 
temporal  patronage,  and  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
power;  Christians  who  were  such,  because  they  believed  that 
only  by  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  could  they  be  saved,  and 
worshippers  of  the  Supreme  Majesty,  because  they  were  subjecta 
of  his  grace,  and  aspirants  to  his  everlasting  favour.  Such  so- 
deties  wotdd  have  no  bond  but  the  bond  of  love  to  unite  them : 


iri^  the  geouiiieness  of  (bat  speecti,  Malo  1h  dbdrte  will  \tiSk 
Trom  its  connexion  ivith  the  other  oratioh^y  parts  of  Trhldh  ai^|p 
])re^ve(i  in  the  same  manuscript  Cdmmentai'y,  (he  g^enuiheness 
of  the  fatter.  The  speech  for  MarceQus,  has,  however,  bee^ 
tttnick  biit  b^  more  than  one  accomplished  scholar,  from  the  list 
of  Cicefo^s  ffehuine  Orations  :  and  if  any  part  of  theseyraj/menf^ 
is  to  fbllbw  in  the  line  of  that  decision,  it  is  at  the  expense  cdT 
'the'clainfs  which  their  advocates  may  assett  in  th^ir  favour.  '1*U4 
oues^ioh  can  scarcely  be  determined  from  external  'evidtodd. 
Anil  it  cannot  be  surprising  that,  with  the  Tec^oTlecHon  6f  HXib 
controversy  between  Tunstall  and  Middleton  on  the  ^Istlds  ^6 
Brutus,  and  that  in  which  Markland  im|ieiLched,  and  Gesher 
defended,  the  authenticity  of  *the  Your  '(^raticf'ns,  Ad  HuiMe$ 
post  tfeditum^  Po$t  Medilam  in  Senatu,  ^ro  'l>(Mo  '$ua  cCA 
Pontijicegj  and  fl(e  HarUspicium  'Reipohsisy  t!he  fkte  of  the^ 
Fragments,  'should  be  dubious.  Thoise  persons  who,  6n  We 
strength  of  ]t[arkland*8  and  WolPs  arguments,  class  tho^e 
ftpeeches,  and  the  oration  for  Marciellus,  with  spurious  iaitltiii&ti\i 
6f  Cicero,  will  probably  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  Writi<i^  o¥ 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Ambr6sian  liibrary,  to  the  p'en  of 'sothi 
unknown  but  tolerably  successful  imitator  of  the  dtyle  6f  thi 
jRoman  "OrsLtor. 

-  ^  J-  L  _  L         _  

An.  III.  Am  Bistorical  and  Liierary  Account  of  the  Formuldriet, 
Confessioni  of  Faithf  or  Symbolic  Books^  of  the  Roman  CaihoKc^ 
Greeks  and  frincipal  Protestant  Churches*  By  the  Author  6f  the 
"Hora  Biblicat  and  fntended  as  a  Supplement  to  that  Work,  kliA  to 
the  StfUoge  Confeuionum  tub  tem/mt  nefbrtHandig  EcdeHix  edUd^tH, 
printed  in  iB04  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  215.  8va.  Price  ?».  6d. 
1816. 

i^R.  Butler  has  not  infoi'med  us,  with  What  p'rfedseVi^^  hellsft 
'XvX  published  the  present  work.  He  ind^d  states  In  thfe'|(^efa6e',( 
that  '  the  object  of  these  pafi^,  is,  to  give  some  ac6otid/\6f 'tH^ 
f  principri  Formularies*  of  Religion  as  iti^ntiO/n^d  in  the  Tide  t6 
the  Volume.  We  can  scarcely  be  satisfied,  howdver,  that  l!h1s  wtA 
exclusively  his  object.  It  would  seem  to  u^,  from  the  conclodh^  , 
remarks,  that  the  Author  intended  this  Historical  Afecoont'as  aS 
instrument  for  preparing  th^  way  toWiLrds  an  as^tjrmption  df  mbi^ 
enlarged  authority  by  the  Holy  CMbolic  Ch&rdi  of  Roftfe  ;  ktHL 
we  should  hot  hazard  much  of  Our  credit  Ibr  sagkdty.  Were  H^A 
to  venture  the  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Wix  is  indebtedtoMr.  Bntl^rHi 
Work  for  some  part  of  the  stimulus  which  impdled  him  to  pfbpU«^ 
the  grand  measure  of  a  Geileral  Council  to  se'ttle  the  dmerer/cM 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  ChtirMi  'of  Roftie.  Mr.' 
l^utler.  however,  appears  to  ben  much  Ynoi-b  thiTy1{b'ei<al  Wart 
thkn  Mr.  Wix,  and  would  have  do  6bjectida  Co  i^^^d  tlfelivtiital 
6rhb'tdlei'^t  pribcipl^s  t6tti  ett^tt'Kr1^^<yml  tU^tHy&n^^^NttUM 
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.Articles  of  faith  would  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
UnioD  of  ^  Calvinists*  and  '  Sopioians/  with  members  of  the 
*  Apostolic  Cburch  of  Enn;Iaod.'  But  then,  unfortunateWy  the 
tolerant  notions  of  Mr.  Butler  are  under  the  inspection  and  coo* 
trol  of  a  Church  which  does  not  allow  its  individual  members,  and 
least  of  all,  its  lay-niemberSy  to  interfere  with  its  business  of 
making  and  enforcinp^  creeds.  Till,  therefore,  we  receive  proof 
demonstrative  that  ail  the  liberal  opinions  which  this  gentleman 
publishes 'to  the  world,  are  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  belongs,  we  can  attach  to 
them  no  higher  value  than  if  they  were  the  opinions  of  tho  very 
parish  Clerk  of  Gandercleuch  himself. 

What  is  meant  by  the  *  Reunion  of  Christians  ?'  This  is  an 
attractive  combination  of  words  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  chapter, 
and  holds  forth  an  expectation  of  a  mo^^'t  felicitous  event.  But 
.what  is  meant  by  it  ?  Evidently,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
submission  of  all  persons  professing  the  religion  of  Christ,  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
proposal,  the  grand  objectof  every  scheme  to  ^  reunite  Christians,* 
jthat  is  exhibited  as  so  magnificent,  so  consolatory,  so  desirable, 
80  divine,  by  the  present  enlightened  and  liberal  Advocate  of  a 
Church  that  certainly  has  shewn  quite  enough  of  its  penchant 
for  unity. 

A  *  Reunion  of  Christians  !*     And  to  what  circumstances  are 
our  reflections  directed  by  this  significant  panicle  ?  Is  it  to  those 
of  the  disciples  who  were  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  ? — when 
the  pastors  of  the  Christian  flock  were  not  lords  over  the  heritage 
of  God,  but  helpers  of  their  joy,  and  examples  to  them  that  be« 
)ieved ;  when  religion  derived  no  part  of  its  influence  or  consi- 
deration from  its  iiHiance  to  the  powers  of  earth,  but  exhibited  it^lf 
as  related  only  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  when  per* 
I uasioo,  and  tears,  and  prayers, .  were  the  only  means  employed 
to  convert  the  sinner,  and  exhortation,  and  example,  and  the 
spirit  of  purified  afiection,  the  only  means  of  controlling  the  body 
of  the  faithful.     If  to  such  times  and  such  circumstances  we  are 
referred,  for  thepurposeof  discovering  the  remedy  for  the  diTcr- 
sities  that  prevail  in  the  religious  world,  to  (hat  state  of  things  we 
^would  eagerly  address  all  our  attention.    But  what  would  a*  Re-^ 
union  of  Christians*  formed  on  those  principles,  exhibit  ?     All 
that  it  would  exhibit  would  be,  societies  of  Christians  united  to- 
gether   for  worship  and    mutual    edification,  uncontrolled  by 
temporal  patronage,  and  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
power;  Christians  who  were  such,  because  they  believed  that 
only  by  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  could  they  be  saved,  and 
worshippers  of  the  Supreme  Majesty,  because  they  were  subjects 
of  his  grace,  and  aspirants  to  his  everlasting  favour.    Such  so- 
fiieties  wotdd  have  no  bond  but  the  bond  of  love  to  unite  them : 
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tbeir  unity  yfOflM  lie  a^mutj  of  zfBacfym.  Tbare  would  be  no 
Authorilyrecogiiiaediina&yoneof  their  ownbody  as  extendiBgover 
the  rest,  and  exleroai  control  would  be  unknown.  Such  a  re- 
union of  Christians,  we  care  not  how  soon  we  see.  We  consider  it 
certainly  as  possible,  and  canoot  resign  the  hope,  that  a  day  wW 
came  when  Christians  of  every  name  shall  once  more  be  brethren, 
and  when  the  only  presiding  power  over  the  household  of  faithy 
will  be  the  authority  of  Christ,  exhibited,  not  in  the  persons  of 
men,  but  in  his  word. 

But  in  Mr.  Butler's  vocabulary,  the  phrase,  '  Reunion  of 
Christians^  has  no  such  meaning.  The  subjugation  of  all  persons 
professing  Christianity  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the  proper  ex* 
^  planation  of  the  terms.  The  reception  of  the  Tridentine  Decrees, 
*  the  parcelling  out  of  Europe  into  provinces  and  districts,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  Legates,  &c. 
with  all  the  other  means  of  fetteringMown  tlie  consciences  of  men, 
and  of  dividing  and  enjoying  the  products  of  human  labour  ad 
libUumy  are  the  component  "parts  of  this  goodly  fellowship.  The 
model  of  this  incorporation  of  all  Christians,  is  to  he  found  in  the 
tiroes  preceding  the  Reformation,  when  the  dominion  <if  the 
Po^  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  religion  and  freedom,  and 
their  rule  was  upheidby  fraud  and  terror. 

It  is  exceedingly  curious  and  amusing,  to  lay  Mr.  Butler's  pro- 
posals  for  a  reunion  of  Christians,  by  the  side  of  the  documents 
which  he  has  inserted  in  this  work  as  descriptive  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.    In  the  former,  we  read  as  follows, 

'  The  first  point  to  be  considered  by  those  who  meditate  the  project 
of  reunion,  is  its  practicability.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  contend  for 
the  4iffinnalive,  will  observe  the  number  of  important  Articles  (rf 
Christmn  faith,  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  and  the  proportion- 
ably  small  number  of  those  in  which  any  Christians  disagree. 

•  AU  Christians  believe,  Ist.  That  there  is  one  God ;  '2d.  That  he  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  perfection ;  Sd.  That  he  directs  all  things  by  his 
providsQce ;  4th.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  love  htm  with  allour  heart,  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  5th.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  repent  of  the 
sins  we  commit  s  6th.  That  God  pardons  the  truly  penitent ;  7th.  That 
there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  when  all  mankind 
shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works;  8th.  That  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  be  iu  Saviour,  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
that  obey  him :  9Ui.  That  he  is  the  true  Messiah ;  10th.  That  he  taught^ 
worked  miracles,  suffisred,  died,  and  rose  again,  as  is  relatM  in 
the  four  gospels ;  lith.  That  he  will  hereafter  .make  a  second  appear* 
once  on  the  earth,  raise  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  judge  the  world 
in  righteottSness»  bestow  eternal  life  on  the  virtuous»  and  punish  4he 
workers  of  iniquity. 

*  In  the  behef  of  these  articles,  all  Christinno  ■  Roman  Catholicst 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Socinians,  and  Unitariansy  are  agreed.  In  ad« 
ditioB  to  these,  each  division  and  subdivision  of  Christians  has  its  own 


''inldlfiB  i)<f  b«H^  peculittr  to  '  tftjeni,  'wtfldt,  ib  'tMr  'eool  'deNb^rtffe 
•iadtfGnienty'thejr  eausider  as  aAfoted^na^af^f^'tlaitafiBnoli  should 
tbelMire,  to  be  ^  member  of  the  Gburdi'of  CbiiBt  rlet'tra^wtidwbe 
'ttirett^  of '^IforelgQ  matter,  and  exprewed  in  )>erBpie«ioitt»  cwadU 

Und  uD^uif ooal  terois  ;  and  above  all^.iet  each  dtftiactioa  of  Cbri^ 
*|iafns  eaf nsBtly  wish  to  find  an  agreement  between  thems^Ures  find  their 
^teUpw-christians  :-7-the  result  of  a  discuaaion  coddtictea  on  this  plan, 
^ would  most  assuredly  be»  to  cbnvibce  all  Christians  that  the  e^ential 
1  articles  of  religious'credence,  in  which  there  is  a  real  difference  among 

uHftsdanSy  are  not  so  niim^roVis  lis  the  VerbTal  dikpcftes  and^xti-^neous 
^W&lt^ri  in  Which  (»mtt^6v^fsy  is'too  often  inv61ted^infldL«  th^ih  generally 
•flttdght.' 

'  ^6w>  rh  Titsaccourit  of  (tie  'Syrahorof  l^ope  ftus  ihei?*dur(bf 
'^jilr.  PiifTer  informs  'us,  fhat  every  Calliolic  who  is  admitted  in(o 
*(&e  Catlfolic  (Roman)  Church,  publicly  reads  and  professes  his 
^assent  to  it ;  and  this  assent  he  gives  iii  the  following  terms. 

'<  Tltis <roe  Catholic  Faitii,  os^ of  whieh  mme ambemmdt  irhidii 
'ROW  fifeely  profeeSf  apd  truly  hold,  I  N.  prmime,  oov,  uoAstoear  moit 
'<qontftandy»  to  hold  and  profc^  the  sauaaeikoU  and  etUbre^  with,  God's 
^assistance  to  the  end  of  my  life*  Amen/  .  p.  9* 

And  this  Faith,  *  out  of^hichnanecan  be  $dvMf*  iirid  whidh 
thle  ^u'bdcriber^nt^ar*  that  he  will  hold  whole  Md  ed6re^to  tlie 
''i^hd^  Msliib,  contains  sueh  Articles  asth^se:  <  Ttribsffirnkly 
■*  adtnit'iifnd  embrace  apdstcAical   and  ecclesiii^titfal  (fadftldns, 

<  and  all  other  cdnstltdtibns  arid  oteervt^tices  ofthe  siime  (Rottittn 
/  Catbolio)  Churc)i.' — *  I  tprof^sj  mbo,  that  there  are-truly  and 

<  properly  s^en  SfetcrameiHa.' — *  I  also  receive  and  admit  tiie 
f  C^rembnieaof  the  C^holic  Cbai^h.'-^<4  profess  like  wilier  tfalii 
>  iD'tlve  mass  ia  offered  to^  God 'a  true,  proper,  and  piropitiatory 

<  aaertfloe  iilir  the  living  aod  ibe^etid.' 

^  I  e6ns«antly'hoM  that  th^ireb  a  purgHlofT^— *  MkeWtte  Chat 

< 'tHe  Skints  kretb  be  bdndurM  rad  invocated.*-^*  I  nio^'Ai^ily 

*r'iiAert,Chkt<he'finclges  6f  Christ  and  of  the  Mother  of  Gddevi^ 

*  Vfar|;in;)ma'aI^o'of'the  other  saibts,  are  to  be  bad  itndtbtttified  ; 


bereAiea  whataoevcr,  coDdemnbd  and  iftaCheaoM^tiMd  'by  tbm 
*  Obttfoh*  •  ' 

We  Mmfld^ikeiiittcll  to'taearttr.  Biitler's  oorieeMiBiiB  io  Pta* 
'ttefhrtit  Chfhtiftmsifter  dWfearlil^to  «u^h  la'dreed  asthis.  Would 
he  abandon  any  of  the  seven  Sacraments  i  Whleh  of  tbem  'Wdttkl 
'|e  ifiseaird  ?  Wdtltd  be  give  lib  the  Maas'ftdd  IVatt^ttbattfitilittdD  t 
'Wdold  'b6  strike  out  mgHtory  ?  Ho  W  would  be  wbdify  tbetelM 
WtfUe  6b^dl^A<^e  to  the  Vicir  of  Chiiitr    Hirtf  Irbiild   ttm 
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jutlify  the  dubboissioo  prorotsed  to  the  sacred  canons  and  the 
tioly  council  of  Trent  ?  Mr.  Butler  would  surely  abandon  some 
lalf- dozen  of  the  articles  of  this  Creed ;  and  then  he  would  prove 
io  us  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  does  not  contain  such  x  a  faith 
IS  he  swears  it  does  containi  namely,  a  faith  *  out  of  which  none 
'  can  be  saYed.*  But  truly  Mr.  Butler  knows  that  the  whole 
i^reed.  Mass,  Images,  Purgatory,  and  all  the  other  articles 
0  which  its  *  I  profess,*  and '  I  receive,*  and  '  1  swear,'  relate, 
oust  be  held  whole  and  entire  to  the  end  of  life.  Can  any  tiling, 
hen,  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  such  a  person  to  propose  a  plan 
f  reunion  among  Christians,  when  he  well  knows  that  the  Church 

0  which  he  has  subjected  his  conscience,  insists  on  the  unquali* 
led  recognition  of  its  usurped  authority,  and  admits  of  no  other 
•asis  of  discussion  than  the  old  principle,  ate  vofe,  »icjubeo.  Mr. 
Sutler's  show  of  liberal  principles  we  can  view  as  nothing  better 
ban  a  vain  parade,  its  object  being,  ^  to  induce  the  persua- 
ion  that  the  world  has  all  along  been  mistaken  about  Popery, 
lod  that  good  Christians  of  all  denominations  would  find  it  very 
practicable,  as  well  as  very  pleasant  and  profitable,  to  obtain  its 
riendship.  We  know  Popery,  however,  quite  as  well  as  Mr.^ 
Sutler  can  teach  us  to  understand  it,  and  we  appreciate  its  bless*' 
ngs.  Nor  shall  we  ever  consider  ourselves  as  quit  of  our  obliga* 
ions  with  the  public  till  we  have  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power 
3  caution  them  against  the  delusion  which  such  books  as  tbe 
ne  before  us  would  practise  upon  them.    The  very  first  words 

1  Mr.  Butlers  Introduction,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  entire 
resumption  of  his  representations. 

*  The  Catholic  Church  iacknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- ^ 
ures,  and  in  addition  to  them,  a  body  of  traditionary  law :  she  re-' 
reives  both  under  the  authority,  and  with  die  interpretation  of  the 
Church ;  and  she  believes  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  hi  receive' 
ng  and  interpreting  them,  is  infallible*^ 

Now,  who  does  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  assuming  that, 
in  infaUible  authority  can  in  any  of  its  acts  be  wrong  ?  Which 
s  unquestionablv  assumed,  if  the  interpretaiions  of  Scripture 
)y  *  the  Church*  are,  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  degree,  to  be- 
mpugned.  Whatever  this  '  infallible  Church*  shall  dictate  and 
ffijoin,  must,  then,  be  received  with  implicit  submission.  What 
mrpose  can  Mr.  Butler  hope  to  subserve,  by  making  his  work 
he  vehicle  of  liberal  sentiments  to  which  the  entire  system' of 
Popery  is  in  direct  hostility  ? 

in  this  historical  and  literary  account  of  Confessions  of  Faith, 
he  reader  will  meet  with  concise  descriptions  of  the  Apostles*' 
Creed,  tbeNicene  and  Athatiasian  Creeds,  the  Symbolic  Books 
if  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
ind  tbe  Confessions  and  Articles  of  the  several  Protestant 
Bhurohes.    M^re  space  is  allowed  to  the  documents  that  relate 
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to  the  Cbvrch  pf  Roio^,  than  is  occifpi«d  hy  wy  of  th^  Fonsu- 
IfirLes  of  the  other  Churches,  aii4  the  rormer  it  has  evidently  been 
^n  object  of  the  Aifthor's  solicitude  to  exhibit  to  th^  best  aUvan- 
tage. '  To  some  o^  the  statements  which  occur  io  ihis  volume,  it 
vrere  easy  to  urge  objections,  ^nd  occasionally  we  meet  with 
statements,  extremely  erroneous.     That  all  Churches  hav^e  s^' 

Emoted  from  the  Churdh  of  Rom^ ;  tha^  it  was  earnestly  wished 
y  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Cothalic  States,  that  the  Protestant 
^riDces  and  tlieir  divines  shpuk)  attend  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
i^e  allegations  which  ev^y  person  will  not  be  dis)M>sed  to  receive 

58  uoquestionftble  verities*  Tl^e  C^lvinistic  Baptists  are  stated 
;>age  96)  to  ^  believe  that,  the  soul,  from  the  moment  of  the 
\  deajth  of  the  body,  remains,  till  the  day  of  general  resur- 
'  rection,  in  a  stajle  of  insepsibility.' '  This,  oert^inlyf  \$  not  the 
fact  with  respecttto  the  grea^  body  of  English  Baptists.  Mr. 
Thomas  (not  Solom)  Gmlyn  should  not  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  Euglisb  Baptist^,  The  object  of  his  '^  Previous 
*^  Question"  was,  to  invalidate  the  perpetuity  of  Baptism. 

Hr.  Butler  is  very  anxious  to  acquaint  his  readers;  thi^t^  '  the 
'  piersecution  of  the  Hugonota  in  consequence  of  tlie  revocation 
^  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  condemned,  hy<  the  greatest  men  ia 

*  Frc^nc^.'  He  might  have  told  them  that  it  wa^  approved  by 
the  ^  greatest  men'  of  Rome.  ^  Feneloo,  Flechier,  and  Bossuet, 
^  confessedly  the  ornaments  of  the  Gallican  Church,*  he  in  care* 
ful  to  reconi,  /  lamented  it/  He  might  have  added,  that  it  vrasi 
celebrated  as  an  eveptof  the  most  joyful  nature  by  the  Head  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Flechier^  it  is  well  known,  approved  and 
applauded  the.  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That  whole 
circumstanoe,  to  use  the  vyords  of  Mosheiin,  *  is  peculiarly 
\  adapted  to  convince  the  impartial  and  attentive  observer,  that 
*.  the  ipqst^  solemn  oath^,  and  the  most  sacred  treaties,,  are  never 

*  looked  upon  by  this  Church  and  it4  pontiflb  aa  respectable  and 
'  obligatory,  when  the  violation  of  them  may  contribute  to  ad* 
'  vance  their  interest,  or  to  accomplish  their  views/ 
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ArU  IV.  An^ssay  o*  the  Fall  of  Mtm^  and,ihe  Heoemtg  of  a  Me^ 
diaUfTi  prQved.hy  Argument  from,  the  Coincidence  between  Rea* 
son  and  Fa^t,  and  the  combined  Agreement  of  Both  with  Divtaq 
Revelation.    By  G»  Moase.    12mo«  pp.  168.    Price  4s.  London^ 

'  1818. 

IF  the  writer  of  this  little  volume  is  a.  youpg  man,  and  if  b< 
shall  have  the  three  requisites  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind-^ 
modesty,  ardour,  and  opportunity,  we  venture  to  predict  that 
^n  years  hence,  be  may  produce  something  very  far  superid 
to  this  Essay.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  proy^  the  Author  U 
possess  the  Uculty  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a  degree  ofori^j^alit^ 
in  his  way  of  apprehending;  his  subject.  But  aa  a  piece  of 


hgt  M  aftoilnds  wl^  crudifies  tftUd  AtMtiifey  ortAperfadUy  9wff^ 

Eorted;  deductions.  It  would  b^  dding!  ill,  on  ^oeotaaiiot  tb^sd 
lemidhesy  to  dismi^ts  with  ha^ty '  ooatempt  the  product  df  con* 
siderable  effbr^  and  Itiboor.  IMised,  ^Arodities  or  a  (tevtaiti>  kili^^ 
are  the  promising  iudioatious  of  a  inmd  Wboee  conaolouimesd  of 
power  is  ever  tempting^ h  beyond  the  Upbore  in  wfaleb^itfip  present 
degree  of  cnRitation  enables  it  wUh*  ease  to  nM>Tei    • 

The  Author,  we  feel  pretty  sut^,  oWes  hia  adquitenventS'cMefly 

to  his  own  solitary  eflbrts:  perhaps^  loo,  he  bas;  had  little  Intei^ 

course  tvith  men  of  fedueafion.     WitUoiit  radvial  itfSwiation  of 

character,  a  writer  nnder  saeh  diftumstandes^  is  apt  to  betny 

himself  by  an  imperiinent  oblHision  of  scraps  of  learning*    Hs 

is  tOQ  fond  of  his  hanT^-eamed  Httle  Ifeasure  of'  JJAtin^  Ghreeb, 

and  Hebrew^yes,  and  Freneb  too-^whidi  after  alt,  porbaps, 

does  not  amount  to  a  sehooKboy*8  qkoMun^    Mr«  M»'s  ae^uire** 

ments,  for  augfat  we  know,  miiy  bo  Very  coosklenible ;  but  W(A 

think  be  will  find  it  true^  that  well  educated  men,  unless  iiHleod 

they  are  rank  pedants,  tnjLroducetlieir  learning  only  where  it  is 

called  for  ;  that  is,  where  it  contributes  sometbirtg  to  the  subject 

in  hand.    What,  for  example,  isMr<  M.V  titte-page  the  better 

for  baTingp  a  motto  '  as  it  is  in  the  anf^md/,*  from  ^  nAYAO£,* 

instead  of  the  same  simple  passage  from '    PaaU*    Or  bow  is 

bis  meaning  rendered  more  perspicoous  by  siiyih^  that '  d^ire 

<  would  grasp  the  whole,  and  enquire  for  ptat  uUta^* — whfeb,  in 

a  note  on  purpose,  he  tells  us  means,  in  plaift  BngHsb,  '  more 

^  beyond, —U)an  if  be  had  at  once  said,  ^  more  beyond  V    We 

should  not  notice  sudi  trifles,  if  they  were  not  so  flrequ&nt  as 

rather  to  impair. the  impression  of  the  Author's  good  sense.  This. 

petty  display  is  sore  to  lead  a  man  sometimes  into  what  is  quite 

ridiculous.    In  on^  place,  Mr.  Moase  itlostrates  Ms  ssfgumenc  hy» 

a  quotation,  which  he  is  careful  to  present  in  tbeoHijfwta/  Prentki 

and  th<;n  sutirjolns  his  authority,  ^'  Vide  Fteneh  Cki^a  Book;  by 

*    ff^anortrochV    p.  47. 

We  observe  dso  a  number  of'^olecistqs,  atid  uameilning 
phrases,  and  too  tnuch  of  tUe  jargon  of  dusty  logic.  Th^ 
phrases,  ^  physical  nature/  and  '  essential  essence;'  'whii^b  yery 
fireqoebtty  occur,  are  quite  improper :  sO  is,  *  infifiAtMy  perfect,' 
as  Well,  as  some  others  of  a  like  kind,  which,  though  allowable  in 
popular  writing,  inre  too  incorrect  for  so  l6gioal  an  essdy.  Tho 
term,  *  reasoning  faculty,*  means  just  as  mUcb  as^  rationating 
'  faculty,'  and  is  besides  better  Eifglteh.  A  periphrasis  would 
have  been  preferable  to  *  analogical  id  this  w^  must  proceed,'  &c. 
Ffeiutts  of  this  sort. are  easily  avoided. 

There  ure  three  prognostics  which  very  usually  ittend  the  im-* 
mature  efforts  of  minds  addicted  to  th6  resolution-  of  compIeK 
Icfeas^  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  fond  of  abstract  thmkilfg.  The 
first  of  these,  is,  an  impatience  nnder  the  confinemewi  of  standard 
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Tlie  ol^ect  of  4he  Ess^y  is^suflioifiQliy  ^i^plajn^  by  the  4itfe. 
We  need  Qot'  follow  the  Author  io  kis  traia  of  -ni^oieiiit.  If 
tvhat  vte  have  said  should  excite  the  ouriosHy  of  any  of  •or 
studious  readers,  we  shall  be  pleased;  still  m.ord  so*  if  our 
remarks  should  serve  in  any  degree  to  stimulate  (bo  A^lhor  m 
{he  patient  culture  of  bis  powers,  which  we  ¥eja4uive  %o. say  are 
not  of  an  ordinary  kuid.    We  make  room  for  qm  more  q^talatUNi. 

*  But  here,  an  important  quei iion  preseots  itself  :—«Miujr  the  soal 
look,  and  ought  it,  unto  the  Dei^,  as  its  mediwa  of  felicity  f  ^  We 
may  easily  answer  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  very  brief  reoapitalatioa  of 
what  has  been  already  written,  relative  to  the  happiness  of  inferior 
Bitures. 

<  It  has  been  considered,  that  the  various  species  ef  anhn&ted 
matter,  enjoy  sustenaBce  and  pleasure  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
natures,  and  commensurate  with  thefr  capacities,  by  coming^  into 
contact  with  matter  variously  modified,  ^nd  that  the  power,  wisdom 
and  benevoledce  of  the  Creator,  are  hereia  very  conspicuous*  From 
which,  we  may  safely  deduce  this  infbrenccj  that  God  xoilk  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures* 

*  But  man,  infinitely  transcends  every  other  creature,  in  degree  of 
entity  and  dignity  of  existence,  from  the  immateriality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  And  therefore,  God  evidently  designed  man  for 
an  end  and  happiness,  analagons  to  his  nature;  ana  as  superior  to  that 
of  other  beings,  as  human  existence  exceeds  theirs.  But  it  is  certain, 
diat  man  cannot  enjoy  rational  ieiictty  in  the  mediums  in  which 
irrational  creatures  enjoy  theirs;  the  Deity  himself  being  the  ex- 
clusive medium  of  happmess  to  man :  and  that,  if  the  human  soul 
enjoy  not  God,  it  must  necessarily  be  miserable,  so  far  as  th^  absence 
of  God  can  occasion  its  misery.  Therefore  we  may  indubitably 
conclude,  that  ibe  Creator  intended,  that  the  human  soal  should  look 
to  himself  as  an  infinite  medium  of  spiritual  felicity»  in  which  it  may 
solace  itself  with  ineffable  delight.     And  consequently  God  mUs,  that 

man  should  seek  it  in  his  Creator/     pp.  35,  36. 

— ■ ■_>.......  -  . ,  ■     .       ■  ,    ■    ■■ 

Aft.  V#    The  Skehfk  Book  of  Qeoffhy  Crayon,  Gtnk     Nos.  I.  IL 

8vo.  pp.  1(59.    New  York.  1819. 

^pHTS  publication,  weguess^  may  betaken  as  a  rather  favour* 
^  able  specimen  of  Araeiican  fugitive  literature..  We  aball 
tiffdrd-  our  readers  some  quotaU0ns  &om  it.  Tlie  Author,  who 
qonoeals  bis  name,  is  still,  we  understand,  oa  this  side  Ibe 
Atlantic ;  and  he  promises  him  .oountpymen,  if  sbey  Sfhall  en* 
courage  bis  attempt,  to  send  over  for  their  enft^rtairnnent  a 
aeries  of  similar  misoellaniea,  as  qnickly  as  his  wandflrmgs  in 
ibe  old  world  shall  furnish  him  with  the  materials. 

The  Author,  it  setmis,  is  a  traveller  by  native  propensity. 

*  Even  when  a  mere  clilld  I  began  my  travels,  fi|M^  made  many 
tours  of  dlscoverv  into  foreign  parts  and  unknown  ri^iens  ef  uvy 
native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  mj  parents*  and  the  eaaela* 
ment  of  tne  town-crier.' 


ButfahirtAhict  could  not  be  satisfied  tvltMn  <tliesfl1titHtige  df 
his  native  cOYitinent :  though, 

'  had  I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I  should  have  felt  little 
desire  to  seek  elsewhere  for  its  gratification  t  for  on  no  country  have 
the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prodigally  lavished.  He^  nii^h^ 
lakpSy  like  oceans  of  liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  with  their  briglit 
aerial  tints;  her  valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility ;  her  tremendous 
cataracts,  thundering  in  their  solitudes  $  her  boundless  plains  waving 
with  spontaneous  verdure;  her  broad,  deep  rivers*  rolling  in  solemn 
silence  to  the  ocean;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation  puts 
forth  all  its  magnificence;  her  skies,  kindling  wiih  the  magic  df 
summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine  c — no,  never  need  an  American 
look  beyond  his  own  countiy  for  tiie  sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural 
scenery,' 

We  pass  over  '  The  Voyage,'  which  is  a  little  too^tie.  The 
first  occasion  on  v^hich  the  eye  of  an  American  is  presented  with 
a  demonstration  of  bis  previous  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
world  above  the  date  oT  two  hundred  years,  cannot  fail  to  be 
recorded*  In  approaching  the  English  coast,  the  Author  ^aw 
with  delight,  *  toe  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  vlfitli 
*  ivy.* 

*  I  question  whether  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  the  new 
world,  felt  a  more  delicious  throng  of  sensations,  than  rush  into  an 
American's  bosom  when  he  first  comes  hi  sight  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  Tolume  of  associations  with  the  very  ndme*  It  is  the  land  of 
promise,  teeming  with  every  thing  of  which  his  childhood  lies  heard, 
or  en  whidi  his  studious  years  have  pondered.' 

But  the  Author  had  even  a  tnor^  eager  desire  to  see  (he  gretft 
men  and  the  writers  of  Europe,  than  *  the  abbevs  and  the  ivy/ 
In  this  respect  he  was  presently  gratified  at  Liverpool;  and 
bis  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe  barely  spends  itself  in  fourteen 
pages. 

We  cannot  abridge,  so  aa  to  make  it  intelligible,  the  charae- 
teristic  and  very  well  told  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  derived 
from  the  enthentic  Dtedrioh  Knickerbocker,  of  New  York. 
A  short  quotation  is  ail  we  Can  give.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  it 
seetns,  vr^  afflicted  with  incurable  idleness,  and  also,  as  he  well 
deserved,  with  a  scolding  v^ife. 

'  Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkk  as  years  of 
matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a 
sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  by  constant  use* 
For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himsdf,  when  driven  froin  home, 
by  fire^uenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and 
other  idle  personages  of  the  village,  that  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench 
before  a  smidi  inn  designated  by  a  mbicand  portrait  of  his  majesty 
George  the  ThinL  Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  long,  Uisy 
Bumner's  day,  talk  listles^  over  village  gossip,  or  tell  endless  sleepy 
— -"-  sbdut  nothing;     Ihe  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely 
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controlled  by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  vilitf  Oi  and  land* 
lord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  his  seat  trom  morning 
till  night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree  ;  so  that  the  neighbours  could  tell  the  hoar  by 
his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-diaL  It  is  true,  he  was 
rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  Hia  ad- 
herents,  however,  (for  every  great  man  has  his  adherents,)  perlwtly 
understood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  any 
thinff  that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  be  was  observed  to 
smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  send  forth  short,  frequent,  and  angry 
pu£b  ;  but  when  pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tran* 
cuilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and  sometimes,  taking 
tne  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fragrant  vapour  curl  about 
his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of  perfect  approba- 
tion.' 

What  follows  is  entertaining  enough ;  but  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  observant  Geoffrey  Crayon,  OenL  might,  with 
Europe  fresh  before  him,  have  found  other  matter  wherewith  to 
fill  his  Sketch  Book. 

In  the  Second  Number,  however,  we  find  more  of  what  we 
expect  from  a  traveller,  under  the  titles  of  *  English  Writers  on 
*  America,'  and  '  Rural  Life  in  England.' 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  subjects^  the  Author  says — 

'  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  have  noticed  the  Uteraiy 
animosity  daily  growing  up  between  England  and  Americai  Great 
curiosity  has  been  awakened  of  late  with  respect  to  the  United  StateSt 
and  the  London  press  has  teemed  witli  volumes  of  travels  throueh  the 
republic;  but  they  seem  intended  to  diffuse  error  rather  than  know- 
leage ;  and  so  successful  have  they  been,  that  notwithstanding  tlie 
constant  intercourse  between  the  nations,  there  is  none  concerning 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people  have  less  pure  information, 
or  more  prejudicesM....It  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country,  to 
be  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.  While  men  of 
philosophical  spirit  and  cultivated  minds,  have  been  envoys  from 
England  to  ransack  tlie  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study 
the  manners  and  customs  of*  barbarous  nations,  with  which  she  can 
have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  is  left  to  the 
broken  down  tradesman,  the  schOiOning  adventurer,  the  wanderin|f 
mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles 
respecting  America— to  treat  of  a  country  m  a  singular  state  of 
moral  and  physical  development ;  where  one  of  the  greatest  political 
experiments  in  the  history  of  the  worid  is  now  performing,  and 
which  presents  the  most  profound  and  momentous  studies  ror  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher.' 

The  Author  goes  on  to  state  several  causes  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  unfairness  of  the  reports  relatiye  to  the  States 
which  are  current  in  England,  and  then  adds — 

*  One  would  suppose,  however,  that  information  coming  from  such 
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lourcei,  en  a  tdbject  where  the  tnilh  is  lo  deiirable»  would  be  re^ 
ceived  with  caadoD  by  the  ceDsera  of  the  press;  that  the  motives  of 
these  men,  their  veracaty»  their  opportaoities  of  inauiry  and  obser« 
vatioDy  and  their  capacities  for  judging  correctly^  would  be  rigorously 
scrutinized^  before  their  evidence  was  admitted,  in  such  sweeping 
extent,  u^ainst  a  kindred  nation.  The  very  reverse*  however,  is  the 
cage^  and  it  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  human  inconsistency. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance  with  which  English  critics  wUl.test 
the  cmiibility  of  the  tracer  who  publishes  an  account  of  soma 
distant,  and  comparatively  unimportant  coootry.  How  warily  will 
they  compare  the  OMasurements  of  a  pyramid  or  the  descriptions  of 
a  rain,  and  how  sternly  will  they  censsrre  anv  diserepancf  in  these 
contributions  of  merely  curious  knowledge ;.  while  they  will  receive, 
with  eagerness  and  unbesttaling  faiths  the  gross  misrepresentations  of 
coarBO  and  obscure  writers  concerning  a  country  with  which  tlieir 
own  is  placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate  relations*  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  they  will  make  these  apocryphal  volumes  text  books, 
on  which  to  enlaige,  with  a  zeal  ana  an  ability  worlhy  oi  a  more 
generous  cause.' 

Viewed  as  an  expression  of  American  feelini;  on  a  subject 
doubtless  of  some  importance,  we  feel  disposed  to  continue  our 
quotations ;  especially  as  the  publication  before  us  may  not  itself 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Some  of  the  Author's 
remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  He  proceeds  to  expos* 
tulate  with  his  countrymen. 

*  But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  aspersions  of  England  I 
Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by  the  contumely  she 
has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  us?  It  is  not  in  the  opinion  q£ 
Englttsd  alone  that  honour  hves ,  and  reputation  has  its  being.  The 
world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation's  fiune:  with  its  thousand 
eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's  deeds,  and  finom  their  collective  testimony 
is  national  i^lory  or  disgrace  estsblisbed*  For  ourselves,  therefore,  it 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance  wJ^ether  England  do  us  justice  or 
not :  it  is,  perhaps,  of  far  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  in* 
stiUiqg  anger  ancf  resentment  into  the  bosom,  of  a  youthful  nation,  to 
grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in 
America,  as  some  of  her  writers  are  labouring  to  convince  her,  she  is 
hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rivid  and  a  gigantic  foe,  she  maj  thank 
those  nery  writers  for  having  provoked  that  rivalship,  and  irritated 
that  hoetuitv.  Every  one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  lite- 
rature at  the  present  day,  and  how  completelv  the  opinions  and 
psssions  of  asnkmd  are  under  iu  oontr^  The  mere  contests  of 
the  sword  are  temporary;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is 
the  pride  of  the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them :  but  the  shmdera 
of  tne  pen  pierce  to  the  heart;  they  ranlue  most  sorelv  and  perma* 
nently  m  the  noblest  spirits ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and 
make  it  morbidly  sensitive  so  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  one  overt  act  that  produces  hostilities  between  two  nations } 
there  ewts»  most  commoiUy,  a  prerious  jesleusy  and  ill  wtll|  a  pre- 
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diBDOtkum  to  take  ofinioe*  Ttactlke^loiiunrM$iie,taidh<mta^en 
will  Ibey  be  found  to  origiurte  in  the  mkehievons  effuftkmB  of  writen 
whO)  secure  in  Aeir  closets,  and  for  ignominiooi  bread»  concoct  and 
circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame  the  generous  and  iSie  brave. 

<  I  am  not  laying  too  much  %trem  upon  this  point ;  for  4t  applies 
most  emphatically  to  our  paiKicukr  case.  Over  nb  mftion  does  the 
press  horn  a  more  absolute  contkrol  than  over  the  people  df  Atnerica ; 
In*  the  univenal  education  of  die  poevest  ehnses  majkts  etety  indi- 
vidual a  reader.  There  is  nothing  piuMbHed  fti  England  on  the 
subject  of  our  oountrr,  that  does  not  •drcolate  tbfOU|(h  ^^pftn  of 
k.  There  is  Hot  a  OMUumBy  drops  from  an  EngUtih  p^  iacfr  ah  un- 
worthy sarcasm  ottered  by  an  EngHBh  smtestnafOy  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good  wUl»  and  add  to  the  mam  ef  latent  resentment.  Possess- 
ing, dien,  as  England  'does»  tlie  fountidn  head  from  wbeHce  the  )ite^ 
tature  of  the  language  flowSi  tiow  completely  is  it  ih  h€fr  power,  and 
bow  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  tnedmm  of  Umiable  ahd  mag'^ 
nanimous  feeling-^  atream  where  the  two  hationli  miefrt  meet  to- 
gether,  and  drink  in  peace  mid  klndOesSii  Should  feine,  however, 
persist  in  turning  it  to  watert  of  bittemem,  the  time  riiay  come  when 
ahe  may  repent  her  foUy.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may 
be  of  but  little  moment  to  her;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that 
country  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt: — over  those  of  England  there  lour 
some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive, 
ahould  those  reverses  overtahe  fate,  from  whith  the  proudest  empires 
have  not  been  exetmt,  she  tmry  look  back  with  regret  at  her  inntta- 
Ktion,  in  repulsing  from  her  sicfe  a  nation  she  might  have  grappled  to 
her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her. only  chance  for  real  friendship 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  lier  own  dominions.' 

The  Author  refera  to  the  iden  prevailing  in  England,  thai  the 
people  of  the  United  Slatea  are  ioiaii^al  to  llie  parent  oon^try. 
It  ia^  be  aays,  cme  of  the  enrera  thlit  bftve  been  liitigendy  )>roptt->> 
nted  by  deB%okig  writen.  Tbowgk  tb^  aHibwMty  of  Ike 
Eoglidi  Preos  inay  have  exeitod  boittle  fbettnipa,  "<  the  prapos- 

*  searioas  of  the  people  are  atfon^fly  m  friv6iir  ^f  Eldgtoiid.* 
And  he  ooncludea  by  exbitwting  American  wf itesps  to  tes(tratn  the 

*  vpSrh  of  tetaiiattion* ;  elqpeeially  as  tro  petty  interests  can  be 
irerved  by  its  indulgence — and  bec^ause 

'  Our  retorts  are  never  republished  in  England*  abd  fall  abort, 
dierefbre,  of  their  aim  i  but  they  foster  «  querukni*  and  peeviah 
temper  amo^g  our  wrileni  th^  sour  tlie  sweet  flow  of  our  early 
literature,  ana  sow  tboroa  and  biiimbles  amo^  jis  btoasems.  * 

U  sauat  be  grmfted,  Ay«t  fhe  people  ef  Hvfe  KJtAtti  Stiit^  Imwe 
been  re^ireaeiited  to  tie,  of  late,  by  tra'VBli^rs  6f  M  iblfei^or  class, 
ilieti  either  of  IHdeeducsttton  ttt  iiegrMteA  oharsctef,  tst  \vbo 
were  tating  nnder  thefaalMnsalitty  of  B6mi$  political  infatuatian. 
It  is  ccatani  also,  that  these  represetatations,  or  iBisrepnesen- 
tntioos,  have  been  inTHed,  exaggerated*  andpromulgatou,  with 
Inore  io4iistry^  than  oonaoleiioe,  and  tnat  they  bav^  beeo  re* 
ceitedy  we  might  aay  deToored  amoYig  oa,  with  that   aort  of 


iiutiscriinuiate  readiness  which  betrays  the  infitience  boih  «f 
sordid  fcsr  and  iMlit<;nsnt  agLtotioa  in  the  public  mind. 

We  cannot  but  think,  for  instance,  that  in  a  better  and 
calmer  condition  of  the  public  Judgement,  a  much  less  eager  and 
(nK|uest{oniag  heariii^  nvoul.d  have  been  given  to  the  reports  of  a 
recent  (raTeller  in  the  United  States,  who,  by  his  own  account  of 
himself,  evidently  went  out  perverted  and  inflated  with  theories^ 
sod  who  returned  in  ill  temper  with  facts.  A  man  who  has 
been  poilbd  across  fho  Atiantie  in  a  balloon,  and  having  bad  the 
sMcen  bubMe-prieked/and  the  Ml' flavoured  and  inflammatory  ga9 
exhaled,  comes*  trailing  liaok,  battered  and  ragged,  in  the  boati 
is  not  the  ealm  (lAbser^er  to  whom  we  shall  listen  with  deep 
regard.  WiM  speculations  may  have  been  dts^pated,  absard 
•Qiicipations  disappointed,  the  bilious  raisUkings  may  have 
obaog«$d  ttteir  object*!,  and  so  (hr,  the  individual  maiy  deserve} 
to  be  congratulated  by  his  friends  on  ocOaston  of  his  happy 
restoration  to  common  sense ;  but  in  all  this  the  public  have 
little  concern.  We  want  not  to  lislten  to  tales  of  extraordinary 
euros  in  desperate- cases,  while  seeking  authentic  infortnatioii 
relative  to  important  facts.  It  is  net  enough  that  a  travefllef 
comet  home  with  a  saae  mind ;  he  merits  iittle  regard  unless  it 
be  af^reot  that  he  $et  imt  with  a  sane  mind.  We  wahl 
neither  oity  dechnniers,  nor  recluse  iUuminati^  to  give  os  thdi^ 
reports  c4'  a  peopWs  moral  and  poltticml  condition.  This  Very 
dillictiit  task  can  be  competently  peifetmed  only  by  that  class  t>f 
men,  who,  as  the  Writer  before- us  justiv  observes,  have  hitherto/ 
■ol  been  temp'ted  to  cross  ihe  Allantic,-^Mnen,  not  merely  of 
cemprebeiisive  minds,  and  endowed  with  the  talent  of  ohset'^ 
vation,  hut  who,  'by  Sheir  superior  eduoatkm,  their  good  taifte^ 
their  habits,  and  their  rank- in  society  at  home,  are  likely  to  bo 
free  from  vulgarities  of  aaihion  and  die  temptations  of  temper. 

We  have  nd^  doubt'  whatever  Of  Mr.  Fearon*s  veracity, — 
using  tlie  term  in  its  strict  s^nse;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
rriy  9&  far  upon  our  own  soupoes  of  information  as  to  believe^ 
that  his  reports  of  some  aot  nnimpoitant  matters  of  fact,  are  as 
heedleaeh  given  as  is  compatible  vrith  his  chattioter  for  ve^ 
vaoity.  nut  our  business  is  not  now  With  Mr.  Fearon :  hia 
bodi  haa  aflbrded  some  valuable  iaformation,  mueh  eritertain^' 
meat,  and  aueh  food  to  party  and  natiotaal  pri^odice.  It  wJIf 
sink,  bo^vevei*,  upon  the  well4brgotten  hea^y,  towards  whidi 
which  eviery  thing  gnavitales  that  is  not  sustained  by  sOund  and 
liberal  aentimeal,  and  well  instructed  and  enlarged  thinking/ 

We  profess  not  lo  have  the  means  of  judging  competenffly^ 
how  fisr  from  aober  4Piith^  pasaidh,.  pvtjudiee,  aMl  state  ipolrcy 
have  betrayed  opinions  in  ^ia  etontry,  ildMiva  lo  the  ehat ae#at>^ 
di^KiMlioDy  and  ooqdMoa  of  tbe>fieaple  of  the  UaHad  Sigteaf 
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bat  tliis  we  mftj  certainly  say,  that  the  sources  of  this  opinion, 
bear  upon  them  almost  all  the  marks  that  can  entitle  them  to 
suspicion. 

HI  ■  ■      I        .         ■■         ..         I  .  ,  ,■■■■...—  t 

Art.  VI.  Picturesque  Viem  of  the  Antijuities  tfPcia^  in  Mria.  By 
Tboroa8  Allasoni  Architecu  Royal  Folio,  pp.  89.  Price  31.  lOi. 
1819. 

nPHB  portion  of  Roman  antiquities  remaining  on  the  weslem 
-'-  border  of  the  Acliiatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  will  now  have 
bad,  we  think|  nearly  their  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
travellers  in  quest  of  the  picturesque.  There  was  Adams's 
^'  Views  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian/*  at  Spalalfo, 
in  Dalmatia ;  a  respectable  work  for  a  time  when  the  graphic 
arts  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three 
superior '  hands,  were  so  Tery  remote  from  the  perfection  they 
bave  latterly  attained.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  Stuart  and 
Reyett,  (he  authors  of  the  work  on  Athens,  made  drawings  of 
tlie  antiquities  of  Pola,  in  Istria,  which,  after  lyiog  in  reserve 
about  two  thirds  of  a  century,  were  publisheil  three  or  (bur  years 
since,  as  part  of  a  fourth,  and  perhaps  somewhat  superfluous 
Tolume  of  that  work. — Towards  twenty  years  since,  there  was 

Jublished  in  Paris,  Voyage  PMoreaquo  et  HiMiurique  de 
l$ir%e  et  de  la  Dabnatiej  for  which  the  numerous  drawings 
were  supplied  by  Cassas,  while  Lavall^e  reduced  to  an  author* 
like  form  the  Artistes  itinerary  and  observations,  and  composed  a 
long  introductory  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  .those 
ref^ions,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  observations  and  statements 
introduced  into  the  itinerary,  very  large  use  was  made  of  the 
Abbe  Fortis*8  very  autlientic  and  laborious,  if  not  very  liTely, 
book  of  'Jraveh  into  DalmaUaf  And  now,  last,  there  are  Mr. 
AlJason^s  views  and  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  of  Pola. 

In  his  preface  he  mentions  that,  in  drawing,  on  the  spot, 
these  splendid  remains,  he  had  no  intention  beyond  his  own 
professional  im|>rovement,  presuming  tliat  there  must  be  al- 
ready in  e'xistence  such  delineations  of  them  as  to  render  any 
furtner  illustration  unnecessary  to  the  admirers  of  antiquity  and 
fine  arts.  On  his  return,  however,  from  *  visiting  the  most 
^  celebrated  remains  of  Italy  and  Greece,'  he  was  disappointed 
to  find  no  adequate  representations  of  those  of  Pola,  in  any 
views  which  had  been  published ;  and  he  trusts  it  will  not  be 
overrating  his  own  performances,  to  ofier  them  as  more  worthy 
of  the  subjects.  The  sentence  of  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy,  is 
pronounced  pointedly  on  the  plates  from  the  drawings  by  Stuart. 

*  His  views  of  roost  of  the  buildings  by  no  means  convey  adequate 
Ideas  of  their  taste,  simnlicity,  and  eieganoe.  This  remark  extends, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  all  the  views  fi(mi  the  pencU  of  Stuartt  but 
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putieularly  to  tfaote  of  the  AciopoKs  of  Athens,  which  are  extranielf 
imperfect.*  It  ii  a  matter  of  some. surprise,  that  the  almost. ex* 
elusive  merit  of  having  measured  and  drawn  the  Anti()uitie8  of 
Athei|B,  &c.  should  have  been  attributed  to  that  gentleman,  when,  ia 
fact,  so  small  a  share  of  that  valuable  work  was  the  result  of  his 
personal  labour  and  experience.  It  will  appear  on  referring  to  the 
original  materials,  that  Kevett  measured  and  delineated  the  principal 
part  of  the  architectural  subjects,  while  Pars  contributed  several  of 
the  views,  and  the  more  considerable  portion  of  the  sculptures 
contained  in  the  second  and  third  volume,  thu&  leaving  litt'e  more 
than  the  editorship  to  Stuart,  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  deserves 
no  common  praise  for  his  vviy  careful  and  judicious  arrangement  of 
thewhole#' 

We  have  perceived  that  latterly,  the  very  high  reputation  so 
long  maintained  by  Stuarl^s  work,  has  been  very  considerably 
affected.  It  was,  indeed,  never  admitted  to  be  consider^l  as  a 
J^amier*s  work,  a  work  of  the  order  of  what  Lusieri,  for 
Instance,  would  produce  from  the  same  subjects ;  it  was  re« 
garded  as  exempted  from  being  brought  to  the  test  of  the  higher 
principles  of  art;  but  in  point  of  plaiu  draughtsman's  accuracy. 
It  has  been  somewhat  impeached  by  recent  travellers  and  artists, 
and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Dodwcll  is  of  the  number. 

But  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Allason  says  not  one  word  of  the 
ivork  of  Mons.  Cassas,  except  just  to  notice,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  charge  of  a  very  large  theft,  by  a  straij^ht-forward  translatioii 
and  adoption  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  foiio  pages,  that  he  shall 
so  avail  himself  of  (he  Frenchman's  *  instructive  and  ingenious 
'  Itinerary.*  But  the  itinerary  was  accounted  by  Cassas  quite 
the  subordinate  part  of  what  he  brought  from  the  Adriatic  coast^ 
and  from  Pola  in  particular.  He  might  well  have  been  excused 
spending  so  much  of  the  labour  of  his  indefatigable  pencil  on  that 
monstrous,  tasteless  mass  of  masonry,  tliat  succedaneum  to  the  im« 
perial  ambition,  that  worthy  resource  for  the  amusement  of  the  de- 
throned old  age  of  a  tyrant  and  persecutor,  the  palace  of  Diocle- 
tian at  Spalatro.  But  he  had  all  cue  sensibility  to  the  more  classic 
magnificence  of  Pola,  of  whicli  his  work  contains  nearly  twenty; 
representations,  on  a  inuch  larger  scale  than  those  of  Mr.  Allason. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  his  drawings  were  in  a  -very  bold  and 
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*  *  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Stuart  and  Revett  have  omitted 
to  notice  the  swelling  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Tepaple  of 
Theseus,  the  Propyisca,  &c.  &c.  when  it  is  so  very  apparent,  not  only 
in  those  structures,  bui  in  all  the  remaining  antiquities  of  Greece. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state,  that  thib  circumstance  has 
Iflcewise  escaped  the  observation  of  more  recent  travellers,  who,  ftt>m 
a  long  residence  in  Athens,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  greater 
ftcilittes  of  ascertaining  every  minute  circumstance  relating  to  thoM'; 
•plendid  r«iiia.' 
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tlylef  aiMl  only  wanted  to  be  rendtvidl  by  9CNfb  «§- 
¥0iB  »  thM»  by  wfame  nieMN  we  obMdn'  Mr.  AIIa^aa*9  d^ 

%  Biit  tbe  art  was  net  at  thai  dtne  in  k  flomrishia! 
atate  iir  the  Freneb  capital,  as  the  editors  or  publisfaerar  of  d 
Irork  acltnowfedge ;  and  less  ability  and  care  in  this  departma 
were  exerted  fdr  this  than  for  some  oearlv  ooatemporary  work* 
ts,  for  instance,  tbe  celebrated  one  of  I/enon  on  Egypt.  TL 
ennaTiogs  give  in  a  prominent  and  decide4  ipiiniiisr  tb»  sbape* 
aw  prop^ruona  oi  ike  objects^  bat  ibeiv  exeeotien  »  for  lb 
moat  Mrty  oru4^9  bard,  and  meehanicfdii  li  vaa  banUy  disorer 
IbeMMre  fot.  the  editor  to  aaaiMM  for  it  tbe  aame.nMik  •»  thaav 
De  Cboiseul-Gouffier'a  Voyage  de  la  Or4c0f  of  MiMi  tb 
engra:vii|gs  are  quite  of  anotlMr  order^  being  in  general  tct 
elegantly  elaborated.  Bot  eren  that  work,  neb  end  bemutifu 
aa  it  is,  cannot  l>e  placed  on  a  level  with  some  of  t^e  recent  c 
present  English  worlu  of  the  picturesaue  class.  It  does  ik 
flTai^  in  style  and  power  of  engraving,  for  example,  Laodseer** 
Antiquities,  of  Dacca,  Hakewefi^s  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  o- 
Turner  and  Cookers  Southern  Coast  of  England.  We  migt 
name  also,  but  that  they  are  of  a  difierent  class  in  point  u 
ittbject^i  the  superb  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  VViId'* 
lipeoln  Cathedral,  Britton^s  Cathedrals,  and  Neale^s  We»(- 
Blinster  Abbey. 

But  to  return  to  the  works  of  Gassas  and  our  Author.  If 
Without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of  tbe  plates,  simply  considerh 
as  engravings,  a  person  wlio  had  them  both,  wished  to  give  i 
friend  a  plain  bulky  idea,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  o 
tbe  antiquities  of  Pola,  be  would  perhaps  by  preference  shew  him 
the  work  of  the  Frenchman,  whose  prints  preserve  very  wei* 
the  general  substantial  truth  of  representatioo  as  to  form,  aot 
have  tbe  advantage,  in  most  of  the  instaneeSj^^of  exhibiting  the 
objects  in  more  magnitude.  Of  tbe  Temple  of  Augustus^  for 
instance,  the  inspector  will  acquire  a  fuller  idea  from  tbe  Tiew« 
of  Cassas,  which  display  not  its  portico  only,  but  its  wbok 
extent  The  Porta  Aurea,  or  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sergti,  h 
given  in  aeveral  of  its  aspeots  in  both  the  works,  with  so  muck 
^rrespondence,  except  as  to  the  place  of  one  of  tbe  inscrip- 
fions,  as  to  certify  us  of  having  a  competent  representation  of 
that  line  o^ect  in  either  of  them*  There  is,  however,  a  Ter; 
etraage  diflereoce  in  the  acoeasories,  that  is,  tbe  buildings  and 
fhigsMOta  of  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  contiguity  to  tbe 
alructare.  As  we  are  well  warranted  by  experience  in  planing 
more,  dependence  on  the  fidelity  of  an  Elnglish  artist,  there  is  ns 
donllt  tliat  the  Ifrenchman  baa  made  a  manful  fictitious  daarisfK 
wap  ef  a  vary  n»asaive  bouae  needy  a^yeining  one  aide,  and 
%l|igk  heanry  wall  en  the  oChea. 
As  to  tbe  engraving,  a  bigiily  advantageooa  cempariaoo  is 


spectus  r^lgtuTia  tii  tiift  prnfUMit  <1*  4fqpr9f7ed  VarHoo«"  W<e  ^iH 
ROW  )u^>oeei'tacxaM^e  Mirt  rafxirt'tiie.maQaftr  id  wUohlie  hMt 
exeeuttit  Ifcis  portion  of  4iis'Jttb<Hire. 

)f  ir.  Bootfiroyd  Is  not  one  of  Ititfse  ^ohotftrs  ^ose  |mjodlc« 
in  fat^yiir  of  the  JVIasQrctle  text,  i>rQmpt9  .theiB  to  thef  rejection 
of  the  useful  aifis  'which  hjvre  been  proTided  by  the  o&tlfttipn 
of  uipuu$priut„s  ^nd  yersjions  for  the  rcyisiou  anci  etucidii^pn  of 
the  brigina)  Sc^Jpturc^.  lie  professes  blmseliT  unnrble  to  con- 
jecture how  wy  person  that  has  read  the  Old  Testament^  end 
compared  one  place  with  another,  can  contend  that  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is'  a?  perfect  as  when  it  was  fir»t  wrtlten.  Full^ 
coQTinced  by  the  clear^t  evidence,  that  one  of  the  chief  seofcea 
of  the  errors  changed  upon  the  Bible,  is  to-be  fdu^d  la  th^>8^^ 
of  the  orip^iaal  text,  he  baa  availed  Idmaelf  of  the  proper  means 
for  the  restoration  of  fts  purity,  adopting  as  tlie  basis  lO*^  bis 
translation,  the  text  of  his  own  edition  of  the  ^Hebrew  Bible. 
Of  bi3  i^reaent  undertaking  'he  gives,  in  th^  preface^  th6  f<il*- 
lowing  acco^nt•  '  •         '"*,!* 

^  Convlncad  of  tt>e  necessity  and  of  the  a<lvhntage8  which  woiifd 
arise  to  the  public  in  gener^a,  from  a  corrected  translation  of  ti)e 
\lo]y  Scriptures,  I  have  bee^  ied  b^  m^  jiarttcvilpr  -  stodte^  to 
rog9ge  in  this  wqrk ;  not  that  I  suppose  niysefrbetter  quaMed  thMi 
laany  others,  but  because  the  avocsMiens  of  ofehera  do  not  penriit  tibeaa 
to  devote  their  time  to  such  an  uudertaAciu^.  Nor  did  1  engage  tn;te, 
iW  I  had  been  repeatedly  aolidced  by  persons  jof  vmietia  deneiaM- 
dans,  for  wiioae  judgnenft. and  piety  lAavia  noaaon  t^  entertaiik  4ihip 
bigbest  opinion.     .  .  .  ^        .         .  ,    ( 

*  My  great  object  Jiaa  been  to  ^ve  |the  sepse  of  the  a^ted  aj^^d^ors, 
aithout,  on  the  one  hand,  rendermg  verbally,  or,  c^n  the  pther^  beic^ 
too  diffuse  or  |>anu>hrastic.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  th^  tvilea 
aid  down  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  as  not  only  founded  in  ffoq4 
sense,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  su^ect,  but  as  paying 
that  deference  to  the  authorized  version,  which  1^  general  fidcnft^ 
Uid  its  Ions  use  demand.  Hence  i  have  uniformly  preferrfid  d|e 
language  or  this  version,  and  have  rarely  introduced  any  tems  but 
vhat  are  sanctioned  by  biblical  use.  Even  in  rendering  the  Hdirdw 
Mrttdes,  though  I  have  varied  oonaMerably  fton  iIm  poanniflli  nen- 
lerine  in  inaiimerable  places,  .yet  i  hake  gebecaUy  .found  Aesacae 
particles  jrendared  bb  I  have  done  in  apme  place  or  >other  jin  the 
xunqnon  veniipn.  In  rtiort,  I  ibave  not  d^ignedly  chapped  ^e  terms, 
but  when  I, have  been  fuUy  .aatisfied  that  tjiey  wer^  imp/oncjr,  fU^ 
lid  i^ot  express,  the  jseqse  of  .the  ^xt  with  perspicuity  or  ji^s^esf* 
Preservjqg  ^  mi^ch  lus  possible  ,the  JiangMC)ge  of  the  common  vecsion, 
[havjp  ari:aA^ed ,  that  language  in, such  a  manner  as  to  endeavour  to 
lecure  precisran,  harmony,  and  ^treneth;  and  I  cannot  but  flatter 
nyself,  t^at  every  reader  of  taste  wilffind  tliet  the^  ends  have,  in 
ipme  degree  at  least,  been  attained. 

*  I  have  hot  the  vanitv  to  thihki  that  T  have  ahvay^  succeeded  in 
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fation  which  arises  io  the  mhid  on  neiriog  such  aplendid  remttnK 
grandeur'  oil ooiMphe to  avaMn  a aaniatioD  of pleaaing melancboli 
which  words  cannot  adequately*  describe.  The  walla  or  tbe  AwfM 
theatre  are  still  entire,. and  its  fom  isauited  to  ita  cimmctwr,  hva^ 
an  ellipsis,  whose  largest  diameter  is  nearly  north  aod  aoudi,  in 
measures  436  feet,  its  shortest  346 :  in  tbe  more  peafisct  parti  t| 
height  is  97  feet.  This  splendid  edifice  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  vaapi 
ficence  by  that  of  the  Colosseum  at  RomCi  while  in  dimensions  it  I 
in  a  very  small  degree  only  inferior  to  the  Amphitheatre  of  Verom 
The  exterior  is  rusticated,  naving  two  orders  or  Tuacan  pilaaten,  on 
aboye  the  other,  the  lower  being  placed  upon  pedeatala*  The  wM 
drciraiference  is  divided  into  seventy-two  archea,  the  two  at  Ai 
extremities  being  higher  and  wider  than  the  rest.  Tbe  height  i 
dirided  into  three  stories*  and,  by  iti  particular  coaatructionf  dnplijl 
an  uncommon  lightness  and  dsgance  of  eibct.  The  whole  is  com 
structed  of  Istrian  stone,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  qualitT,  and  bolt 
in  appearance  and  durability  ec][ual  to  the  finest  marble.  It  is  nlsod 
in  tne  western  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  a  little  below  ita  surnco  il 
solid  rock/ 

Tbe  large  portion  of  writing  traoalated,  aa  we  obaerved,  froa 
the  French  work,  and  here  introduced  as  a  sequel  to  (k 
graphical  part  and  its  explanations,  traoea  very  laboriously  tbe 
history  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  from  tbe.  time  of  the  Room 
republic  down  to  that  in  whiqh  they  were  in  the  poaaeaaiao  fi 
Booapar^,  and  then  describe  the  character  and  eoatoois  of  tfacj 
several  classes  of  tlie  present  inhabitants.  The  history  is  > 
long  and  horrid  tragedy,  an  exhibition  almost  unequalled  d 
devastation,  barbarity,  and  extirpation.  A  little  of  the  Freodi 
illuminatbm  may  be  descried  here  and  (here  in  the  Writer,  i>s 
for  instance,  where  he  aflects  to  throw  disCTedit  upon  |k 
historical  represeotationa  of  tbe  odious  character  of  Diocletiu 
aa  a  persecutor.  The  picture  of  tlie  manners  of  the  preseot 
inhabitants  is  very  lively  and  strange. 
—  ^^-^—~^^.^^^-^^~~-    ■  ^^— —      -  ■      —  ^  -  -^—^^^i^^^*** 

Art.  VIL  A  New  Fmmlp  BUkt  and  hufffrooed  Vertbm,  from  corrected 
Texti  of  the  Originals  i  with  Notes,  critical  and  expltnatofyi  tf^ 
short  Practical  ^flections  on  each  Chapter :  togetoer  with  a  r^ 

ion,  on  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  toe 


neral  Introduction,  _^ 

Sacred  Books ;  apd  a  complete  View  of  the  Mosuc  Laws,  Rit^ 
-  and  Customs.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Boothroyd,  Editor  of  the  Kblii 
Hebraics.    Vol.  I.    Quarto.    Price  11. 16s.  Pontefract :   printec 
for  the  Editor.    18|8. 

R.  BOOTHROYD'S  name  is  not  unknown  to  tbe  jres<)^ 
of  our  Jourual..  We  have  already  noticed  with  oomniei)- 
dation  bis  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  aa  a  work  erf* 
ditable  alike  to  hia  industry  and  judgeineot»  and  aupplyu»S  ^^! 
merous  and  great  advantages  to  the  Hebrew  atud^t.  Of  b0 
qualificatiooa  aa  a  TnwMor  of  the  Scripturaiy  we  bate  ti*^ 


M 


cptewtA  .our  IWvQ«mbl«i?  9fiBm  'm)^m  ^e^'mting  U^  Ps9r 

leolus  r^btuTie  to  tfto  piwaMit  I'  Jimprwed  VarHoo«"  W/e  ^%U 
yim  )if^o0e4'to  •mttiiie  Mirt  ivport-tiiemaqafHr  io  wJMoh  lie  lifti 
c«»eutc<t  iMs  portion  of  4iis  ktboura. 

Bit.  Boot^royd  is  not  one  of  Itiose  sohotaro  ^ose  (irejadlco 

faTour  of  the  MasQrctle  text,  prompt^i  jrtiem  to  the  rejection 

tbc  useful  Mfis  >Th!ch  hiire  been  proTided  by  the  obtlfttipn 

ipauuscriut^  ^nd  versions  for  the  rcyisiou  an^  etucidii^ph'  of 

e  originar^  Scriptures.     He  professes  himself  unable  to  con- 

cture  bow  any  person  that  has  read  thp  Old  Tesltam'ent^  and 

mpared  one  place  with  another,  can  contend  that  fhepresenl 

cbrcw  text  is  a^  perfect  as  when  it  was  fir»t  written.    Fully 

QTinoed  by  the  dearest  evidence,  that  oiie  of  t^  chief  soorcea 

tbe  errors  chari^ed  upon  the  Bible,  is  to  be  |buhd  ia  th^  sVi<^ 

the  orlp^inal  text,  lie  has  aviilled  Mmself  of  the  proper  means 

r  the  restovttioa  of  its  parity,  adopting  as  the  basis; of  bis 

KHslation,  the  text  of  bis  own  edition  of  the  iHebrew'^tble. 

r  his  present  undertaking  be  ffives,  in  the  preface^  th6  fil*- 

winsT  account. 

'  Convinced  of  the  necessitv  and  of  the  advantages  which  would 
ise  to  the  public  in  general,  from  a  corrected  translation  of  the 
>ly  Scriptures,  I  have  been  led  b^  m^  particvtl^r  studies  to 
gage  in  thn  work ;  not  that  1  suppose  myself  better  quaMei  thtfi 
iny  others,  but  because  the  avocaliions  of^thers  do  not  poraiit  ifaoill 
devote  their  time  to  such  an  undertaking.  Ner  did  1  enoage  ia.il, 
I  I  had  heen  ropcatedly  solicited  by  neraons  of  nviotis  denoiMaa- 
insv  for  whose  judgneat  and  piety  iimm  noaaon  to  entonaio  Af 
^hest opinion.  .«        .  .   t 

*  My  grest  object  has  been  to  ^v e  tbe  seose  of  the  siy^ced  aMdyors, 
thout,  on  tl^  one  haad,  rendering  verbally,  or,  c^  the  otber,  beii^ 
»  difiuse  or  pan^hrastic.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  i:ul^ 
d  down  hj  Ardabishop  Newcome,  as  not  only  founded  in  goq4 
nse,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  su^ect,  but  as  paying 
at  deference  to  the  authorized  version,  whicjh  its  general  fldcnhj^ 
d  its  lonff  use  demand-  Hence  1  have  uniformlv  preferred  tl|e 
iguage  of  tha  version,  and  have  rarely  introduced  any  tems  but 
uit  are  sanctioned  by  biblical  ose.  Even  in  rendering  the  Hsbn^ 
rtides,  though  I  hare  varied  eonslderafaly  fton  the  jDOOiman  len- 
ring  in  lanttmerahle  places,  vet  1  bane  geneaaHy  fisund  Ae  sasie 
rtides  jondered  as  i  have  done  in  spme  place  or  .other  in  tbe 
nuaoa  veniion.  In  ^bort,  I  .have  not  designedly  chaojjed  the  terms. 
It  when  I. have  been  fuUy  satisfied  that  they  were  improper,  fi^d 
d  not  express  the  seqse  of  the  text  with  perspicuity  or  jqs^ess. 
eacrviQg  m  much  ss  possible  the  iaogui^e  of  the  cppnmon  version, 
lav.e  arrsqged  that  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endeavour  to 
aure  precision*  harmony,  and  strength;  and  I  cannot  but  flatter 
irself^  tbat  every  reader  of  taste  wiufind  tliat  these  ends  have,  in 
me  degree  at  least,  been  attained. 

*  I  have  not  tbe  vanitv  to  think,  that  T  have  alwavs  succeeded  in 
Vol.  XUI.  N.S.  '  E 
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this  attempt ;  bat  I  haTt  the  pleasure  to  know,  that  if  I  liafe  ftileJL 
in  giving  tne  sense  of  the  text,  or  in  expressing  it  clearly,  it  has  not 
been  ihroueh  design,  nor  has  it  been  tnrough  want  of  diligence  in 
consulting  uie  best  authorities^  as  thendtes  will  abundantW  tesdfy. 
I  have  never  had  recourse  to  hvpercritieism,  or  endeavoured  to  ^ve 
sew  and  forced  senses  to  the  flebrew  text ;  nor  have  l,  except  lo  a 
few  desperate  casest  admitted  any  conjectural  reading  or  emendation. 
Hence,  many  readbgs  which  I  consider  as  probable,  and  even  &- 
voured  in  my  notes  to  my  Hebrew  BlUe,  I  have  not  adopted  in  thk.' 

The  '  Introduction*  comprises  a  concise  but  valuable  com- 
peodium  of  details  relative  to  the  authenticity,  the  inspiration, 
and  the  history  of  the  aacred  text,  in  which  the  promineot 
aul^ts  of  Biblical  criticism  are  very  judiciously  treated.  In 
explaining  the  verbal  agreements  and  discrepancies  of  the  first 
three  Evangelists^  Mr.  Boothroyd  adopts  the  bypolbesis  of 
Bishop  Marsh,  of  which  be  gives  a  general  description  in  a  note 
at  p.  5.  An  abridgement  of  Michaelis's  Mosaic  Law,  executed 
in  a  wery  reapeotabie  manner,  oocupies  the  second  part  of  this 
Introdiictioa.  Parte  the  third  and  fourth  treAt  of  the  Religious 
t'dlity  of  the  Jews,  the  climate  and  productions  of  Judea,  with 
the  aria,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Israelites.  The  whole  of 
^ese  prolegomena  are  compiled  with  considerable  juds^eaieBt 
end  care.  The  information  which  they  contain,  will  materiallj 
eaeiet  t|i^  reader  of  the  Bible,  in  forming  an  enlightened  and  ae- 
eotate  aoquaintance  with  its  contents,  and  we  may  fairly  repie* 
eeet  this  *  Introduction*  aa,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
piopriate  and  excelleni  tlmt  have  ever  been  provided  for  Iht 
reeaers  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  must  however  remark  upon  one  passage  in  this  part  of 
Mr.  Boothroyd*8  work.    It  is  certainly  true  that  some  critio 
have  argued  from  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Aix>8tie  Paul ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  nor  is  it  candid  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Boothroyd  represents  ia 
bis  00^  to  p.  7,  that  the  reasons  on  which  this  judgement  ii 
founded,  are  in  opposition  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  thi 
doctrine  of  the  Alonemeot     Calvin  himself  denies  that  tU 
Episde  in  question  eould  have  been  written  by  Paul.    We  knoll 
^BOt  in  what  manner  Mr.  B.  may  have  conducted  bis  examinatid 
of  the  question,  but  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  a  caVefnl  inTestl 
gation  of  the  Epistle  would  convince  any  fair  critic,  that  th^ 
opinion  which  Mr.  B.  opposes,  is  not,  as  he  asserts,  *  a  merii{ 
<  assumption.*    The  idiom$  which  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  thj 
Hebrews,  are  of  a  character  quite  distinct  from  those  which  aijl 
found  in  the  Skcknowledged  writings  of  the  Apostle,  and  certainly 
they  present  difficulties  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  sufficient  1 
Justify  hesitAtioo  on  the  subject.  ] 

We  shall  commence  oof  extracts  from  this  new  msion  of  (N 
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Bible,   iridi  the  (bHowing  pusager  from  the  history  of  the 
cireation. 

I    *  In  the  bisgftining  God  crested  the  heeveng  and  the  earth.  And 

ft  the  eerth  waa  demale  and  waste  %  darkness  also  was  upon  the 

fiiee  bf  the  d^p.  moA  a  nighty  wind  agitated  the  sarfaoe  of 

3  the  walefa«    And  God  aaid,  «'Let  there  be  l^ht;"  and  there 

4  waa  lighu    And  Ood  saw  tlmt  the  li^it  was  good ;  and  God  dis- 

5  tiaguishad  the  lis ht  from  the  darkness ;  And  God  called  the  light 
day,  and  the  darluieas  h^  called  night. 

*  And  the  erening  had  been  and  the  morning  had  been.  One  day ; 

6  And  God  said,  *'  Let  there  be  an  expanse  amidst  the  waters,  and 

7  let  it  separate  waters  from  waters  /*  and  so  it  was*  For  God 
made  the  expanse,  and  separated  the  waters  which  were  below 

8  the  expanse  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  expanse ;  And 
God  eelled  the  expanse,  Heavens ;  ^  and  God  saw  that  this  was 
gM>d.'* 

*  And  the  evening  had  been-  and  the  morning  had  been,  a  Second 

9  dqr;  And  God  said,  **  Let  the  waters  below  the  heavens  beeol- 
leoted.  into  one  place,  that  the  diy  land  may  appear ;"  And  so  it 
aaa.    ^*  For  the  watera  below  :the  expaoae  were  culiectedMolD 

10  their  places,  and  the  dry  land  appeared." .  And.  God  celled  -ihe 
dry  land  Earth ;  and  the  collection  of  waters  ^e  called  Sees)  And 
God  saw  that  this  also  was  good.'  .  ,  f 

The  first  remarkable  difference  in  this  '^  Improved  Terstoir;^ 
from  theveadiftg  of  the  common  Bngliah  Bible,  is  in  the  snh^- 
stitiitioii  of  the  ^rsne  *  a  mighty  wind,^  for,  <  4be  spirit  ef  God,^ 
for  which  the  fullowtng  reasoRS  are  aaaigned. 

*  And  a  mi^htj^  mnd^  &c.  After  much  thought,  I  have  thos  ven* 
dered  the  original  for  the  following  reasons :  I.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  nil  denotes  breathy  wind,  as  well  as  spiritm  Compare  Psalm 
xiv.  7,  and  Isa.  xl.  ?•  The  word  God  is  often  used  to  denote,  ex- 
cellence of  any  kind  t  as  mountains  ^Ood^  mean  *  great  mountains^' 
tretM  ofGodf  *  tall,  flourishing  trees  **  and  bya  similar  idiom,  raind  of 
Gadf  Aeans,  *  a  strong,  mighty  wind/  2.  This  I  conceive  is  a  part 
ef  the  deacriptkm  of  ihe  chaotic  state,  and  connected  witii  what 
precedea»  Irom  theparttc^le  (nfirno)  agitating  being  used.  9.  Be- 
cause ike  common  version  seems  oppcaed  to  the  dadgn  of  the 
sacred  author,  who  introducea  God  as  first  esterting  his  power  and 
wisdom  in  jseparating  the  discordant  elements,  and  reducing  the 
chaos  into  order,  by'  the  production .  of  light.  4.  Because  the 
common  version  ascribes  no  efieots  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  worthy  of 
his  immediate  agency.  If  we  render,  instead  of  agitating,  moping^ 
or  brooding,  yet  no  effect  follows,  but  what  my  version  contains. 
The  Targnms,  the  Arabic  and  Persic  translators  have  thus  rendered.' 

There  is  certainly  oonaiderable  force  in  the  reasons  urged  in 
support  of  the  adopted  rendering-,  and  we  are  perf<^tly  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Boethroyd's  preferenpe  is  founded  entirely  on  philo* 
Jogieal  ground.     Still  we  think  the  propriety  of  the  alteration  is 
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■ 

a  <li8putable  point,  «ad»  on  tbe  yrhok,  we  shMld  give  our  de- 
cision for  retaining  the  reading  of  the  Common  Versiotty  *^  the 
'  *^  Spirit  of'  Ood.^*  .1.  Bocaiise,  tjifiiigli  it  is  D#t  lo  be  ooti- 
troverted  diat  nn  ruack  denotea  mii(i»  nor  that  .the  word  GM 
in  oonnexion  with  another  werd,  is  iMed  freiyiiewtly  to*  denote 
extcellenoey  or  greaineaa,  no  ei&ttmple  of  tbe  wcfrd  CMLwoomnikg 
with  ft  word  meaning  mind,  and  tbui  denotini»  greae  or  mlglty 
Wiad|  is  to  be  fiMind  hi  tbe  Hebnew  SeHpturea.  The  ptoase  fer 
strong  or  mie^hty  wind,  is,  ^iti  mi,  nf  )?m  tti") ;  nev^rtordit  mi. 
2.  The  phrase  ts^nbtt  rrh  ^cnt^  in  several  instance.  \t%  ^ich  its 
meaning  is  inv^riBbly  'the  Sjiirrt  of  God/  Mr.  BoothfOjd!is 
not  strictly  coffebt  in  citiug  tbe  Tarffiuns  as  reading  mti\  hti 
own  tersioh ;  ibey  use  the  very  words  of.  thp  Heb^rew  text  in 
connexion  with  a  phrasa  (trom  before  tbe  Lord,  ^  unp  }P  rm] 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  nMdiog,' 
<  migiity  mind.'  Further,  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  translUMl  ^e 
wopAi  mn«  mi  <«  Kings  ii.  M,}  by,  <«lhe  Spiriit  of  JetuMOL** 
Now,  all  the  Targiuns  read  in  Urn  passage,  precisely  as  thfqr  do 
hi  Oen.  a.  2 ;  tbey  eannot  therefore  be  cited  in  sttpport  ^f  tbe 
remdarklg  of  tMa  *^  Impreired  Version**  in  the  example  before  os, 
as  this  would  be  to  compel  their  tinlforra  testimony  in  betialf  of 
diflforent  readings.  As  '  Spirit  of  GotP^  is  the  literal  renderinif 
of  tfie .  original  Hebrew,  as  the  words  are  thus  tranilaied  in 
every  'ether  histanee  in  whioh  they  occur,  and  -as  no  example  of 
'the  oombination  wd^  mn,  for  ^  mighty  wind,'  can  be  prodticed. 
We  should  hesitate  to  change  the  common  reading,  «nd  are  indeed 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  retain  it  in  the  English  Bible, 
fiinee,  bowevei*,  Mr.  Boothtoyd  has  preferred  the  other  phrase, 
be  dnght,  we  thiidc,  to  liiuve  adopted  the  same  expression  in  tbe 
trandation  of  2  King^  ii.  16.  $  particuWIy  as  he  has  remarked 
tbf^t !'  the  sons  qf  tlie  prop^iets  seem  to  liaye  bad  a  notion  that 

*  lltyah  was,  lost  in  an  aerial  <em|)est.' 

.  ,^he  transliation  pf  the  contoluding  paragraph  of  the.  tiMrd 
obapter  of  Giene$is>  is  ^evidoitly  an  inwro^emen*  on  tbe  ttomsnen 
jwderiqg^  kHtamnoh  ias  ik  pt^serves  itie  aUusion  t»  ikat  pavt  d. 
4hie  lemptatlon,  verse  5,  in  whick  the  sedcrcer  «f  the  4rst  ^\t 
■afttered  tbc^  that  tlvey^  should  be  as  gods. 

S2  *  And  God  Jehovah  said ;  '<  jBehold,  Adam  would  so  become 
like  one  of  us,  as  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now  possibly^  he 
win  put  6dt  his  hand,  and^take  also  iof  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 

^  LIFb^  tlhat  he  may  live  fot*  ever  !*'  Therefore,  God  JehovaU,  aent 
Vim  tot  of  the  garden  of  £den  to  till  the  ground,  whence  .lie  ha^ 

M  been  taken.  And  he  drove  out  the  man,  a^d  placed  at  the  East 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Cherubs,  with  flame-bBJaAsUhg  awards, 
to  leep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life, 

*  22.  Behdd  the  man  that  toould  become^  &c.  In  this  aalsioii  I  ad(apt 
the  principle,  that  the  verb  (n^n)  beredenotes  not  what  man  a«tMl!j 
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^bectnlei^  but  what  1m  *  auMmtedio  baeomef  (See  OUtsriits  OMcm 
8.  in  Tel*.)  and  lhi8  version,  unlW  I  amifibtakeift.  In  more  suitable  lb 
ttie  charttcter  of  God,  tban  t)ie  common  one.  Thit  rendering  con- 
verts iphathas  been  iMaPded  e»^  ireny*  ibto  the  language -OTCom- 
miitraitioB ;  and  what  ibiloiriicentaimi  Ih^  reason  wliy  Jenovah  expelled 
mao  from  paradise;  lest  having  violated' tke  divine  comniandi  and  iii- 
carred  the  pendty  of  deatli,  helBhottld  attempt  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment bjr  eaddg  of  the  tree  of  lifb.' 

By  an  error,  occasioned  probably  by  tlie  hatfMioteleufonf  the 
words  *'  cattle,  and  reptile,  and  wild  beast,  according  to  their 
*^  kinds,*',  are  omitted  in  the  24th  verse  of  tlijs  chapter. 

In  his  version  of  cb,  iv..  v.  i.  Mr.  Boothroyd  adtterea  to  ii^ 
sense  of  the  commoa  iMiislatioQ,  wblob  we  apprehead  ia  tlie 
correiC  ooe«  The  paaaage  baa  be«o  varioosly  rendcfiedy  and  has 
been  construed  by  some  commentators,  as  signifying  the  com- 
placency of  Eve  on  the  birth  of  the  promised  deliverer  of  mao- 
klnd.  *  Geddes  would  read,  '  god-like  man-child,*  and  remfirks 
that  tlie  original  is  hardly  susceptible  of  the  common  rendering. 
His  own  rendering  we  apprehend  not  tp  be  at  all  supported  by 
examples  of  the  iaiom  in  question,  whiph',  it  must  also  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  interpreted  by 
the  public  Translators,  and  ihe  present  Editor:  "  I  have  ac- 
"  quired  a  man-child  from  Jehovah,** 

Ch.  iv.  V.  10.  Jehovah  is  the  antecedent  to  the  verb,  for 
^hicli  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  substituted  **  Ged  ;*'  an  alteration, 
indeed,  of  no  great  moment,  but  which  .is  unnecessarily  and  im- 
properly made. 

V.  15.  *  Jehovah  gane  a  token  to  Cain.'*  A  very  proper 
though  not  priginat  correction  of  the  public  version,  which' naa 
greatly  perplexed  many  readers  by  its  rendering,  **  The  Lord 
"  set  a  mark  upon  Cain." 

Ch.  vi.  *  L.And  it  came  to  pass,  when  pieo  begpm  to  be  numeroua 

upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  bom  to  then, 

2  That  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  saw  thati  the  daughters  of  men  were 

beautiful;  and  they  seized  of  them  fOir  wives,  whomsoever  they 

S  chose.    And  Jehovah  said,    '*  My  spirit  shall  never  pronounce 

judgment  on  men  unwarned.    They  are  hut  flesh.    Their  days 

shall  therefore  yet  be,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years."    in 

i  those  days  were  lawless  Warriors  upon  the  earth.     For  after 

the  sons  of  the  chiefs  went  in  to  the  daughters  of  men,  to  them 

they  barer  SQIM,  who  beoanie  mighty,  the  renowned  men  of  anti- 

oaityV' 

CLvi.  <2.  Som  p/the  Cfiirfi.  Tp  ii^denAand  -(D^nbit  '3D)  m 
denoting  the  wops,  the  wprshippers  of  Jehovah*  the  Sons  qf  Go4,  ap 
opposed  to  the  wickea,  seems  .to  me  a  forced  and  verv  unnaturd 
interpretation.  Th^t  such  person^  should  act  as  these  dia,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  their  profession  and  qpirit;  but  that  the  Sons  j/ w 
^hkft  should  become  profligate  ffom  indulgencci  and  seize  Whom* 
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•oerer  they  imvifi  for  wi?e8,  b  ptobable  in  iMlf,  and  but  itfa  wdt 
supported  by  fxumpi^  io  every  age.  This  version  is  that  of  the 
Samar.  bpt^  Arabs,  Onk^L  AquiL  and  Sy«i.  Piou$  Bishop  Wilson 
adopts  ity  apd  observes,  f  When  great  men  make  yiee  fashionaUe  by 
their  /ejcaoiple  and  aatborityt,  U  is  the  beginning  of  a  tota}  eorrupuos 
and  general  judgment/  Lime  zvii.  27. 

*.  S.  M^  Spirit  shall,  Sfe.  Tlie  sense  of  f  striving'  attribnted  to  the 
verb  (D^Mn  pT)  in  the  common  vertion^  is  supported  by  oo  su* 
thorityi  (see  Note  Heb.  Bibles).  The  sense  given  is  obvious,  and 
supported  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  places.  Michaelis,  from 
the  Arabic,  renders,  '  Mv  Spirit  shiill^not  be  always  despised  amos; 
men,*  &c.  Some  of  the  versions  read  {y/p)  *  shall  not  alwayi 
aiid»  oir  dooeU  in  man/    With  other  critics  I  consider  (tt^ttfd)  s 


verbal  nouoi  sigpiAringt.tfi  igm>ranQef  umnamed.  Tlie  warning  foUowii 

*  their  days  shali  tnerefore  yet  be,  &Cf*  Compare  Nehem.  ix.  90. 

'  We  cannot  pass  over  the  eleyenth  clyapter,  without  noticing 
the  alterations  which  Mr.  Boothroyd  bats  ii)troduoed  into  tbs 
text.  There  is,  be  remarksy  in  bis  note  to  the  eleventh  verse, 
a  considerable  dilTereuce  in  tlie  chronology  from  the  flood  tp 
the  time  of  Abraham,  between  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritsn, 
^pd  the  Septuagint.    *  T|ie  two  latter  add  a  hundred  years  to 

*  tb^  age  pf  each  before  they  begot  childreni  which  wakes  4 
'  difference  of  700  years;  and  if  paiiian  be  admitted,  of  830 

*  years.^  Thinking  it  improbable  that  the  Post-deluvisos 
wpuld  live  above  Jit  bundred  years  before  they  married,  be 
pfefcrs  the  chronology  of  tbe  Hebrew  text,  addipg  from  the 
Septuagint  the  account  of  Cainan.  To  this  prooeeding,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  to  object,  that  }f  the  chronology  of  tbe 
seventy  he  discunted  i;i  ijiie  o^her  instances,  it  should  also 
W  rojectfsd  in  t^ie  case  of  Cainan,  whose  age  at  the  bhrth  of 
Salali,  should  be  reduced  to  thirty  year^,  in  conformity  ^itl) 
the  Hebrew  text.  Instead  of  this  number  of  years,  Mr.  Booth- 
royd gives  us  185  y^<^rs.  as  the  a^e  of  Cainan  on  the  birtli 
of  hii  son  Salah.  By  this  adoption  of  the  Septuagint  reading, 
)t  is  quite  obvious,  tbat  he  ftirfiishes  an  inauperabie  objection 
to  bis  preference  0^  ih^  Ifebrew  text,  as  it  is  an  adipission 
ihat  the  Post-deluyians  lived  a  hundred  years  befori^  they  mar- 
/led.  To  preserve  consistency,  ])|r.  Boothroyd  should  ha^e 
reduced  the  Septuagint  oumber^  tp  those  of  the  ^ebrew  io 
Ibeexatople before  us. 

*  Gen.  xii.  10..  Mr.  Bootbroyd^s  translation  of  Ibis  ▼erse  is  pro* 
fetisediy  founded  on  the  admitted  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
text,  but  It  is  incorrectly  represented,  and  the  version  ^ive(i 
.corresponds  neither  to  the  Samaritan  nor  to  (he  Hebrew  lection. 
'^  Hc-atnew,^  wtiich  is  marked  aa  if  it  were  a  various  reading 
aobsCitutcd  for  one  of  less  authority,  is  commpn'tp  both  tbe 
^amaritan  and  Hebrew  copies  :  so  is  •  the  awe*/  ybicj)  Mr.  8: 


has  improperly  omitted  in  bis  verrioii.  The  passage  should 
read  as  follows : 

*  And  Ahram   was  kindly  treated  for  her  sake ;  and  bad 

*  flocks  and  herdi^,  a  very  large  possession  ;  and  men  -  servants^ 
'  and  uiaid-servantSy  and  he-asses,  and  she -asses,  and  camels.* 

Ch.  xiv.  0.  <  Tidal  king  of  Goim.'  The  definite  article  is 
omitted,  and  by  this  means  Goim  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  not  as  a  national  appellative,  which  is  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  2d  verse-r*  Ticfal  king  of  the  Goim/ 

Ch.  xlix'    Geddes  is  generally  followed  in  the  translation  of 
this  chapter,  in   which  we  observe  but  few  deyiations  from  the 
public  version.     The  lO'th  verse  appears  in  the  following  form. 

^  10.  A  sceptred  chief  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  a  jodee  from  his  own  ofipring. 
Until  the  Shiloh  come; 
To  whom  the  nations  shall  be  obedienU* 

♦ 

Exodus  vi.  3.  *  And  I  appeared  to  Abraham^  to  IsaaCy  and  to! 
Jacobs  by  the  name  of  GOO,  the  Almighqr;  but  by  my  name 
JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them. 

*  Ch.  vi.  S.  '  /  xvas  noi  known  to  them.*  There  is  a  designed  anti« 
thesis  between  the  name  God  assumed,  when  he  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  he  now  assumed ;  and  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
aatural  and  consistent  sense  of  this  passage ;  I  appeared  to,  and 
entered  hito  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  Oad,  the 
Atmighi^f  but  by  my  name,  Jekowihf  I  was  not  known  to  them,  as 
their  covenant  God,  but  by  tbi*  name  I  now  enter  into  covenant 
with  yoii,  and  by  this  name  I  will  be  known  as  your  God.  Hence* 
in  the  followii^  history,  this  name  generally  occurs ;  and  by  it  he 
claims  their  submission  and  obedience.  <M  am  Jehovah,  or,  1  ami 
Jehovah,  your  God,"  is  the  reason  migned  for  his  various  laws. 
The  name  Jehovah  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  if  the  present  text 
be  any  authority,  (for  there  is  much  variety  of  lection),  but  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  him  as  their  God.* 

Exodus  xvii.  15,  Id.  is  a  |)erplexing  passage:  ''  And  Moees 
*'  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah  Nisei.  For 
^*  he  said.  Because  the  Loan  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  wiH 
*'  have  war  wjth  Amaiek  from  generation  to  generation**'  The 
Authors  of  the  Common  Version  have  added  in  the  margin^ 
as  eulapptory  of  the  preceding  rendering,  ^  Or,  Because  the 

*  hand  q{  ^ibalek  is  against  the  throne  of  the  l^ov,  therefore 
'  the  JLofd  will  have  war  with  Amaiek^  &c.'  aceompaoying  it 
with  the  literal  itaiport  pf  the ,  Hebrew,  *  The  .band  uppn  the 

*  thrgpe  o|  the  Lord,'  The  following  is  JUs,  Bopthroyd^f 
versio.o^  which  is  copied  from  that  of  Geddes, 

'  And  Moaes  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jebovah-p 
KisM,  (Jehovah  is  my  signal).  And  he  aaid^  **  Becayse  this  shall 
be  known  as  my  signal  of  the  war  which  Jehovah  will  hav^,  ;irif|| 
Amalpk  from  ge^rstioQ  to  jgenera^/' ' 
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'ttie  alterations  ii5ade  in  the  text  of  the  6rlgina1,  troi^  wlifch 
the  reading  in  the  translation  is  derived,  will  not  satisfy, 
perhaps,  every  reader.  A  very  difB?rent  constiucdoii  of  the 
fias^agc  is  given  by  IJate  !n  fii.^  T^al)^Iat]o^  of  the  Pentateuch, 
who  renders  it,  *"  Aiid  he  ftUidj  Surely  th^  hand  upon  (he  cup 
'  of  Jdti  (is^  or  denotes)  war  from  Jehovah  with  Amaleki  from 
**  generation  to  generatiod.* 

A  translator^  is  never'  more  worthy  of  ou^  grateful  acknow- 
,  led^enoents  for  fiis  lahours,  than  when  he  is  employing  his 
learning  ana  his  jiidf^ement  for  the  purpose  of  removiui^  the 
obscurities  of  preceding  versions  that  may  have  proved  the 
occasion  -  of  erroneous  opinion,  or  of  distressin^g  reflection.  In 
si|ch  cases,  the  sfens^,  riitf^r  \tikh  the  Idiom,  ought  to  lie  re- 
tained. To  such  cases  Mr.  Boofhroyd  has  been  laudably 
attentive.  In  the  example  so  frequehtly  Addtlced,  «»  opposed 
to  the  equity  of  God  in  his  government  or  men,  Exodus  iv.  21. 
y^hm  XM  Cbirfmon  VersioiJ  ^eads,  *'  I  ioill  harden  his  Aedrf. ' 
Mr.  fi.  I'dnders,  *  t  ^iUpamdt  hii  h6Urf  to  be  ho  hdhd^ned.* 
Not^iiog  more»  be  remarks  \i\  his  note,  is  n>ean(,  (ban  the 
fcaving  of  ^  man  io  the  bent  and  tendency  of  liis  own  dis* 
ppsitioH.  In  Chap.,  xxxli.  3*2,  the  reading  of  the  Coaimoo 
Version  is, preserved  ;  "  BicdmBy  I  pray  thee^  out  6/  the  book 
^'  which  thoHhait  t^rillen.  There  is  hei^e  noquesiionof^fulure 
perditidp,  thotigh  sitoh  a  doo^ruHion  has  been  giten  Io  the 
pa8t0ge:  \te  are  latisfied  ititb  Mr,  B.,  that  Moses  exfiresses 
Mthhi^  diorti  than  bi»  m\ih  t*dthei'  to  di<^  than  to  see  the 
(^ttuSdoh  of  Ii!|rae!.  We  eduld  Almost  <^t)lfi^ss  ditf  readiness 
t6  k^ccflH  a  v&fhitin  of  the  te^t  directly  in  this  iUi'm,  but  are  at 
tHjb  kdftiUiiinb  sb  benslbte  of  the  objections  that  it)'<fy  be  ur^cd 
H^^JiT^t  so  tree  i  t'bndeHhg^  thai  oh  the  whole  we  ate  satisfied 
to  have  ih($  sense  givcii  in  the  margin,  l^he  reader  may 
compare,  if  he  pleases,  the.perplexitics  of  Pool  with  the  plain, 
Ohetnbar^assed  criticism  of  Henry  on  this  passage. 
.  pcut.  x<tii.  1$,  h\  Mr.  Boothroyd^s  version,  presents  Ud  a 
strij^itii;  ifa^tanc^  of  chMttire  df  oolnion  in  the  Translator.  In 
his  liebi^ew  Bible  lie  maitrt&ined,  in  &  note,  thut  the  ptissage 
r<^ferd  fb  a  socc^s^ion  of  propb'ets  in  th^  Jevvish  Church,  and 
that;  though  th^  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  accoai- 
ihOTAted'  the  Words  tb  JbsUs  Christ,' the  series  of  Moseses 
^hcet;h  t^hHildi  be  recdneiled  tvlth  snob  ati  ihterpr^tdtfon,  unless 
iq  a  It^mivk  iiliU  ifi'fsitcal  m^ftnhig.  The  r^d^onihg-  of 
tMihe' m  suppbrt  bf  nils  Vtfvjr  of  the  fiiiUject,  atipearM  to 
Air.  B.  to  be  so  jVist,  tbut  lie  &tt^act^  thb  fta^^A^e  t6r  bis 
r«id(»tN- u^^/> '  Bin  111  tA%  ^l^ktlsfai^ioR  bb  irejMd  Dttme'b  Incer- 
]h;^ifit«bri,  «M  iimU*  tfilc  ^rti^fetioa  (/f  ]^i6^e^'t6aH(  vAshM  of 

Deiit.  xxTi.  5.  C.  V.  '*A"Sf^Mt¥^h8Ji'tb^Uii%'\A^  my 
**  father." 
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Geflilesl'  '  My  forefather  was  o  ioanddring  ArarhU^y . 
DootliFoyd.  *  A  wandering  Syrian  was  tuy  fatlier/ 
iVir.  BoothroycPs  versipii,  whicli  is  hut  difforenC  ft'o'm  that  of 
GedJes,  we  condi(Jer  as  altog'ether  Inadmissible.  No  instande 
can,  we  a|)|>r6hend,  be  cited,  In  which  thfe  Hebrew  verb  12h. 
means  ^o  wander:  il  iinifurmly  imports  peri.^htn<^9  and  is  a 
very  common  word.  We  shall  quote  Mr.  Boolbroyd*s  note 
on  U\e  passage,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  examining  tlie  Solidify  of 
the  reasous  op  which  he  grounds  the  adopted  reading. 

r,,^  H  yiunuieiitfg^.Sj^»f  Scg.  The  ^ense  given  to  ^nn^  or  iiiM  in  the 
(ommoD  versioDt  dpes  not  seen)  appropriate  to  the  condition  of 
Abraham,.  IfiaaC;  and  Jacob. .  They  were  not,  ready  to  periih^  but 
were  rich  and  prosperous.  1  have  therefore  followed  DaChe  arTd 
others,  who  justly  observe,  that  the  Word  is  applied  to  the  thee|l 
which  has  w&ndefed  from  the  fold.  Psalm  cxix.  176,  and  that  Vke 
word  in  this  seM€f  li  suited  to  th6  life  of  the  patriarchs.  Abttthnn 
was  a  Syrian  by  births  and  by  the  oall  of  God,  a  wanderar  (torn  Mi 
kindred  and  country.  Though  God  gav0  to  him  many. promises, 
yet  the  only  possession  he  IimI  in  Canaan,  was  Uiat  of  a  burying 
place.  Isaac  and  Jacob  litnsd  a  like  waodorin^  life.  These  patriarchs^ 
as  the  root  of  the  Jewish  people*  are  meanl  bjjMer.* 

The  reference  evidently  is  to  Jat^ob^  m  ike  imiiiediate  head 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs  whose  names  designated  the  twflTo 
tribes.  He  was  their  '*  faiker^'*  silioe  from  him  the  whol^ 
nation  were  called  laraeltteB.  That  Jacob  is  meanti  appoaro 
Tory  eiearty  from  the  sidliBeqiient  part  of  the  verse :  '^  He  went 
'*  dowA  into  £gypt9  and  sojoutned  there  with  a  few;  aii4 
**  there  bo  became  a  nation,  great,  raightyi  and  populooa'^ 
The  senae  given  in  the  Common  ¥eraion>  to  the  word  .in 
questionj  v^  must  take  leave  to  lay,  ta  moot  appropriate  to  tko 
oaae  of  Jacob,  who  eertainly  considered  liiaiself  aa  being 
f^  ready  to  perish^^  when  in  a  time  of  severe  famine,  b^ 
assigned  na  a  reason  fbr^  sendidg  bis  sona  iilto  Egypt  to  bay 
grain^  '*  iltai  we  may  lin^  and  not  dieC^  See  Oen,  xlii.  S. 
A  rteferecioe.to  this  fact  oannot  be  o<»naidered  as  other wiao  than 
appropriilte  in  4h^  conCaasion  of  «n  leracjUto  on  oflB^iog  iiin 
first  fmita  hi  Ganuan  totlie  .Uord.  The  examfte  cited  frotf 
Ibalm  oxix.  176,  ia  totally  mittiieiont  to  prove  that  the  wor4 
laM  neons  wandering :  it  is  diere  applied  to  a  ohoep  which 
llad  strayed  from  the  fb)d|  and  was  in  daoger  of  perishing^ 
**  a  lost  sheep/'  *'  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  wa$  myfaiheri^ 
tU%  needing  of  the  Oosnnoo  Vtahhten,  ought  bjr.  aUr  wooing  to 
beratainefL    f 

Deut-ixxxii.  6y  ii  ctafeaiedly  a  dificolti  pasiage»  KoMiDott 
Aotigbtlhat  ibe  (nst4iart  of  ibo  Irerbft^  as  it  now  otandt^iO'  tbo 
Itebivw  text,  did  not  idmil  pf  laajMiegiikr  OonolMi^lioii*;  be 
pd^fiorrril  tile  Milling  of  <tko  Samatilvii  FoMaWllcl^  pod  pro- 


posed  to  readf  ^  The?  are  corrupted ;  not  his,  children  of  poUu- 

*  tton.'  Creddes  endeavours  to  extract  a  meaning  out  of  both 
texts :  '  Corrupted  are  his  own  deij^enerate  children.*  Which 
is  followed  by  the  present  Translator :  *  Corrupted  are  kU  own 

*  polluted  children ;'  literally,  be  Remarks,  *  His  own  children 

*  have  corrupted  themselves,  by  ikeir  poUuium.*  But  neither 
the  Heb.  nor  the  Sam.  reading  can  be  tbAs  literally  construed. 
Mr  Boothroyd's  version  is  tautological  s  and  tHoUj^  we  may  allow 
that  he  has  given  what  appears  to'bfe  the  sense,  we  do  not  per^^ 
ceive  very  clearly  by  what  means  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

Vfe  prefer  the  renderioo^  in  the  Common  Version,  of  ▼•  11th 
of  this  chapter,  to  the  following,  the  first  part  of  which  fkib 
in  expressing  the  striking  and  beautiful  allusion  of  the  original. 
It  is  not  to  the  affection  oC  the  eagid  as  matching  her  ne^t,  that 
the  Hebrew  term,  refensy^but  to  the  action  of  the  eagle  in  ex- 
ciluig  her  young  to  ily  y  a  sense  which  is  admirably  preserved 
by  the  Viilgate :.  *  proM>ocan»  ad  volandum  pmUlo$  $uo»J^ 

*  As  an  .eagle*  with  affection,  watcfaeth  her  nest,         / 
And  hovereth  over  her  young ; 
Oripreadelh  her  winffs,  and*taketh  them  up, 
And  beareth  them  on  tier  piniOBi(»*  ^ 

Ss  Jehovah  alone  conducted  them  •/' —      - ''  - 

Jnahua  v.  I.  '  Un^  they  *  had  passed  oter.*  The 
reading  of  the  Common  Version  is  in  the  first  person,  '^  Until 
^we  had  passed  over.**  As  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book, 
in  Which  the  Hebrew  text  exhibits  the  narrative  in  the  first 
persoily  there  is  certainly  strong  presumption  against  the  aoeu« 
racy  cf  the  Common  Version  which  is  copied  from  it.  We 
ennnot  hesitate  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  alteratiou 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bootbroyd,  for  which  he  has  cited  only  the 
authority  of  manuscripts.  The  versions  also  suppoK  the  cor* 
seolion. 

Ch.  viii.  3.  Three  thousand  is  substituted  for  thirty  thou- 
saadv  '<B  the  proper  reading,  from  eoiijecture,  in  opposition  ta 
the  text  and  all  the  versions*  Mr.  B.  is  in  this  instance  less 
timid  than  Oeddes,  who  i^etains  the  reading  of  the  Common 
Version  in  his  translation,  with  a  reference  to  his  margin^ 
in  which  a* note  is  inserted  staling  this  persuasion  that  the  true 
number  is  three.  This  conjectural  emendatbn  we  should  be 
disposed  to  receive  as  one  of  the  most  probable  correetions  of. 
the  kind. 

Judges  v«  81,  *  Ower  mighty  pereame  thou  did$t  prevail^ 
This  rendering  we  deeni  totally  inadmissible.  The  gramma- 
tical  construction  of  the  passage  is  entirdy  violated.  The  verb 
rendered  <  didst  prevaiV  is  femmnie,  (>D*nn)  and  cannot  be 
aobstmed  with  the  aoun  torrest,-  (^)  vriiich  is  the  mnteoedent^ 
McoTcfing  to  Mr.  Bo6thn»7d'«  Tersbn,  an    wbidi  bein^  in  tbf 
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inasciUuie  getidar,  b  oorreclly  joined  with  the  precedliig  verb 
also  in  the  tnasculine.  /'  The  torrent  KUbon  uwept  them  away." 
The  word  nt^Q)  is,  without  doubt,  the  nominatife  to  Ibe  i^erb 
\:^'i*tn,  in  wliatever  way  the  words,  may  be  translated.  *  Thou 
*did$t  prevailf  is  not  the  literal  rendering  of  the  verb;  it 
aigoifies  to  tread^  an  action  never  attributed,  so  far  aa  our 
recollectioo  serves  ua^  to  a  river.  Nor  can  we  perceive  the 
propriety  or  beauty  of  tbe  adopted  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
^ishony  which  Jiad  already  beea  represented  as  sweeping  away 
tlie  kings  of  Canaan*  Mr.  B/s  version  introdnces  a  strange 
cpyfusion  of  imetAphor,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  a  complete 
igiti-clin^iix. 

1  Sain«^  u  10.  '  Accoatd  not  thy  4<^Mghter  a  teoWMese 
'  moinaii,'  An  mU^Higible  reoderiog  of  a  passage  which,  in  the 
Common  Version^  is  obscurely  expressed,  and  the  import  of 
whichy  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  subjoined  note^  may  oertaialf 
be  misapprt'lu  U(1M. 

*  16.  j1  jfiorthlcH  woman.  The  common  i^Bom^  M  dtmghier^  or  ton 
of  Belial^  tor  a  worthless,  or  profligHie  man  or  woman,  I  believe  ii 
generally  misuoderstood*  I  nave  asked  persons  of  some  reading  sod 
good  natural  parts,  what  tboy  suppoted  it  meant ;  and  they  have  re« 
plied,  that  they  thought  Bdialy  a  name  of  tbe  DeviL  Had  not  our 
Translators  some  such  notion,  as  it  is  printed  with  a  capital  Belial«  as 
if  it  denoted  a  person  ?  Th^  Bishops'  and  Geneva  i^ersions  arot 
vncked  woman;  Furver,  tmgodltf  woman.  How  often  did  James's 
translators,  by  retaining  the  Hebrew  idiom,  obscure  the  sense  1* 

1  Sam.  XXV.  8.  **  He  was  of  tbe  bouse  of  Caleb/'  C^  V* 
'  Yea,  he  wa$  irritable  as  a  dog.'*  B.  A  doubtful,  but  per-» 
haps  on  the  whole,  justifiable  alteration,  founded  on  a  slight  oor<« 
rection  of  the  original  text,  and  agreeing  with  some  of  the  an^ 
cient  versions. 

Kennicott's  representation  offbe  sepse  of  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 2Qi. 
has  always  appeared  tp  |is  remarkably  forced.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  present  Translator  renders  it  in  accordance  witl| 
the  Common  Version. 

'18.  Thep  w^nt  King  pavid  into  ihs  tabemack^  and  sat  before  Je« 
hovah^  and  said,  «  \^ho  am  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah  i  and  what  is  ny 
house,  tlj'at  hitherto  thpi^  l^ast.so  prpmptcd  roe  I 

'  19.  ^  Aiid,  as  if  this  was  butasijnall  thing  in  thine  eyes,  O  Gpd 
Jehovah,  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's  bouse,  for  a  great 
while  to  come. '  And  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  O  God  Jehovahl'*  * 

We  agree  with  Air  Boothroyd,  that  tbe  words  ver.  12 — 16. 
)iave  certainly  a  reference  to  bQM)mop,  and  that  to  refer  then| 
exclusively  to  tlie.Mes^i^i  i^'tp  peryert  rather  tiian  to  explain 
Scripture.  Kenhicotfs'  veraioff  jof  v.  14^  VEven  in  bis  suflferr 
'  ipg  fpr  iniquity,  i  will  chasten  hiip  with  t^e  rod  of  men  (the 
*  Vod  due  td  meii)  and  nith  the  stripes  ^(due  pol  the  obUdrea  pC 
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*  meo/  IS  one  of  the  toost  si»eoIar  6nd  Inaclmisstble  (ransla- 
tiofffi  that  we  remember  cter  to  nave  seen.  Who  is  Uie  subject 
of  tliis  ^bilditional  visitation  P  The  offspring;  of  David's  owu 
body.  (ver.  12.)  The  tnessat^e  delivered  to  David  by  Nathan, 
to  which  the  entire  series  of  the  ^^pressions,  2  Sam.  vll.  12—29, 
refers,  regarded  the  establishment  iif  <lie'  ro)'al  authority  In  his 
family,  in  direct  connexion  t«ith  the  s^ftrcessidii'  of  Solomon. 
This  is  perfectly  pUtn  from  1  Kin^s  Viii;20{  '^^Thc!  Lord  hath 
**  performed  his  word  that  he  ^ptai^y  and  I  am  Theti  up  In  the 
^  room  of  David  tnj  father,  a>id  sit  on  the  ihrdne  6f  Israel  AS  the 
Lord  promised,*'  compared  with  2' Sam.  vil.  12.  ••  When  thv 
days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will 
set  Up  thy  seed  after  'thee,  Which  shall  proceed  out  o(  thy 
^  howels,  and  I  will  estaMisU  Ids  ^kingdom/*  The  house  to  be 
btiilt^  ver.  1».  ^'  H6  sUalflniild  a  house  fof  my  name,'*  was  the 
Teanple;  l  Kiffgs"viii;20.  **  And  have  built  a  house  for  the 
'*  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.''  That  Kennicott  is  altoge- 
ther mistaken  in  deacrihiaf^  the  house  to  be  ereeted,  as  not  mate- 
rial or  made,  of  ^one9,  but  a  Bptritual  house  or  family,  is  very 
evident^  for  In  relation  to  i^hat  but  a  material  building,  does 
Solom^decl^^,  1  Kings  v.  5.  <^  I  purpose  to  build  a  house 
'^  untti'th^  name  of  the  Lord  my  God,  as  tlie  £iord  spake 'unto 
^*  David  my  father,  saying.  Thy  son  whom  1,  will  set  upon  thy 
^'  thrdfie  io  thy  room,  tie  shall,  build  a  house  unto  my  name  ?" 
Kenuidott's  ^epresentotion  is  con)|>le<ely  set  aside  by  the  oyi* 
dence  of  1  Kings  vi.  1^.  "  Concerning  this  house  fvhick  thou 
*^  orrt  building y  tf  thoil  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  execute  my 
judgements,  atitl  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  in  them  ; 
then  will  1  pc^t-form  my  word  unto  thee.  Which  I  spake  uhto 
David  thy  father.''  Now,  of  this  person  wlio  should  thus  build 
a  house  for  God,  and  who  was  uo  other  than  Solomon,  it  is  said, 
V.  14.  <*  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  ui^l  chnstise  him  with  the  rod 
''  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  (he  children  of  men  :"  the  com- 
pound word  in^ij^nn  is  in  the  Hiptiii  conjiigatioii,  apd  is  .cor- 
rectly rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  and  i)y  Mr.  Boothroyd, 
« If  he  toi^mH  foiljinYy.'  Instead  of"  Thencfannter  df  man,*'  (v. 
1^.)  K^nicott  would  read,  *  The  hiw  of  the  Adum,'  asserting 
that  P^MH  literally  signifies  the  unan^  of  the  Adam.  Tlie  ex- 
pfessibn,  we  arc  persuaded,  bus  no  such  reference,  crmn  rufi 
Gen.  vi.  5.  is^  *  the  wickedness  of  mankind,^  not  tlie  wick^dsess 
of  the  .man,  or,  the  Adapa.  CiNrr  nl^.Oen,  viii.  21.  is,  *  the 
*  heart 'of  iiian,'  geaerally  and  uoiversally,  not/ the  heart  of  the 
tnan,  t>r  the  Adam.  triMh  min  is  the  law,  or  the  customVbr 
'the  mantlet  of  mati."'  .Kennicott^sT  entire  criticism  oh  (be  pfis- 
sjiff**,  IS  strftndfeiy  bold  and  irtaccutate! 

We  shart  c3i)y  the' whole  of  Mr.  Boothroycl's  Version  of  the 
« la*t  wotd^  Of  Datid,'  2  Sam.  xxili.  1—7. 
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*  1.  Now  theses  though  later^  are  the  words  of  Da?id, 
Thus  saith  David^  the*  son  of  Jesse ; 

The  roan  who  was  hiffhly' exalted ; 
The  aaoititeA  of  tti^  Ood  of  Jacob  i    . 
The  pleasant  psalmist  p£  Jsra«A«. 

*  2.  The  sfMrit  of  Jehovah  apeaketh  by  me. 
And  his  word  is  on  njr  tongue. 

*  3.  The  God  of  hrtiel  hath  ^aid  iome; 
To  me  the  rock  of  Israel  teth  proniaod^ 
*'  A  just  ruler  over  mafikindy 

Who  will  rule  in  the  fear  of  God." 

*  4.  As  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  a^sedt ;  - 
A  morning  cloudless  ahcl  resplendent^ 

As  the  grass  from  the  earth  aEKefx«iD,' 

*  5.  Is  not  mjr  house  thte  iirith  Goii  ' 
For  with  me  He  hath  made  an  everlaatif  g  'Covenant^ 
Wisely  ordered  in  all  points  ^nd.sm«.,                   i    * 
Truly  in  this  is  all  my  salvation ;       '  ' 

And  mine  every  desire  will  4ie  iMii4^eoo«B(IM  i     ' 

*  6.  But  lawless  men,  all  4>f  Aena, 

Are  like  thorns,  m  be  thrust  asFas,       ,  ,^     •     ,      '     . 
(For  they  cannot  be  taken  with  the  l^findt 

*  7.  But  the  man  who  would  cut  th6m  up. 

Must  have  an  ax  and  a  ipear-shaft,)  ^    • ' 

And  to  be  burned  in  the  pkice  witii  iire*' 

1  Chron.  xvii.  I8*-18.  On  this  passage,  ^hieh  Kenniiaalt 
has  selected  fopi^iMrtlier  Inal  nf  his  vritioat  skHI;  we  accord  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Bpotbi^yd.  and  ^illg  Jameses  Tran^lors. 

16  *  And  David,  the  ki^^,  went  iato  4^  :iabernadet  aa^  a»t  befora 
Jehovah,  and  said,  '*  Who  am  I,  QQod  Jehoviih,  and  what  is  m^ 

17  house,  that  hithei:to  thou  bast  so  proinoted  me  ?  And  as  if  this 
was  but  a'smiAl  fhing  in  liiitTe'  eyes;  O  <jod,  thou  fiast  ala^ 
spoken '-of  thy  sewanra  hone  ^' a  threat  while  to  come;  and 
hast  pvovided'for  me'«cosidit^  to  m ''state  of  men  of  high 
aanlc,  O  God.  Jehovdii^ ' 

Instead  of '  a  matt  of  highdegrse^  as  in  Ibe  CoaMnonWEttr** 
aba,  4Mr  ^  wieafk  of  kiak  9ank^  as  in  Boottifoy4l*Sy  Kennicott 
reads,  ^  The  Jidam  that  ss  Jut^e^  or  the  ,num  that  ta  fipm 
'  above.'*  "The  word  rrbrDM  does  not  mean  fnitiirUy ;  tbe  vpti 
from  which  it  is  derived,  never  is  used  in  this  aeqse^  nor  can  it 
meanyrom  above.;  It  is  never  so  applied.  The  expression  li 
evidently  parallel  tvlth  that  at  ver.  8. '  The  great  men  that  are 
*  in  the  eat^th^  Kennlcott^s  criticism,  however,  is  not  original ; 
be  is  only  the  wpyist  of  Peters,  who,  ife  Miev^  first-suggested 
tbe  rendering!  in  the  pr^fiaoe  to  his  VDritical  Dissertation  on  the 
Book  of  Job. 

We  extract  the  follovring  additional  examples  f f  variation 
from  the  Common  Version. 
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Qen.  ti.  10.  '  A  window  sbalt  thoa  make/  C.  ▼. 

'  ^  (feci/  Boothroyd.    '  A  sloping  deck/  Gfeddes. 

X.   9.  '  Mighty  hunter/  C.  V.    '  Migkiy  plimderer.'  B. 

i^xziii.  18.  '  Jacob  caroe  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem.'  C.  V. 
*  Jacob  catme  %afe  to  the  cily  Sheche9H.*  B. 

xxxvi.  24.  *  Mules/  C.  V.    *  FFolert/  B. 

Ezodua  i.  10.  '  They  are  lively/  C.  Y. 

<  They  are  More  tn^orotu/  B. 

iii.    1.  <  Backaide  of  the  desert/  C.  V. 

*  Extremity  of  ike  teiUemesf  /  B. 

▼.14.   <  I  AV  THAT  I  am/   C.  V. 

<  J  AM  ftecaMee  /  am/  B. 

iT.  25.  <  A  bloodj  husband.*  C.'V. 

^  ^  frbKMt-ioiyfcl  JkiM^aful.'  B. 

viu.  10.  ^  The  Onger  of  Ood/  C.  Y.  \1^^ 

<  Tkejtngerof  a  fiW/  B. 

xii.   2.  *  The  beginning  of  months/  C.  ¥. 

<  7Jke  cMe/  of  month$:  B. 

xiT.   7.  <  Chariots  of  Egypt/  C.  Y, 
,     \  '  Cafoabry  of  Mgyjpt:  B. 

LsY.  xiii.    4.  ^  Shut  him  up  seven  days/  C.Y. 

'  HmuI «p  ike  wommd eeven day$*  B. 

zvii.   7.  <  l>e?ils/  C.  Y.     « J>emofu/  B. 

xix.  20.  <  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood/  C.  Y. 
'  Ye  9haU  noi  eat  upon  the  moMnlatiit/  B; 

zxIt.  15.  <  Whofloerer  cuiieth  hb  God.*  O.  Y. 

^  fFAofoever cmr9eik'ki9  own ruler$*, B. 
<  '•-Md  he  that  bhyiphemeth  tlie  mune  of  the  Lord.'  Cv  Y. 
^bmthe  loAo  iiospAemef  A  like  iidnie  of  JeAoeaJk/  B. 

Nmn.  L  50.  <  Tabernacle  of  testimony/  C.  Y. 

<  OooTention  tent.*  G.  <  7eslimoiiy*taiemacIe/  B. 

In  Ezodos  xxxYiii.  21.  <  Tabernacle  of  testimony/  oeeors  in 
|Ar.  Boothroyd's  Tersion. 

Nam.  Tb  18.  ^  The  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse/  C.  Y. 

*  The  proof  •execration  water.*  B. 

'  The  oorrosiTe-ezecration  Water.*  Geddes. 

ziT«  34.  ^  Ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise.*  C  Y, 

*  Te  shall  hmow  tnyindignaium.*  B. 

zTi.    1.  <  Took  men/  C.  Y.     <  Conspired:  B. 

zzi.    L  <  Way  of  the  spies/  C.  Y. 
'  Way  of  Aiharisn:  B. 
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Deut.  xmM  5.  *  Thy  store/  C.  V. 

*  Thy  kneading  trougK$.^  B. 

Joshua,  tL    4.  '  Seven  trumuets  of  ramsl  horns.*  C«  V. 

*  Seven  jubuee  trumpets,^  B. 

'     xi.  13.  *  The  cities  (hat  stood  still  in  their  strength.*  C.  V. 

*  The  ciiie$  which  stood  on  the  hiU$*  B. 

xiii.  10.  '  The  mooiit^n  the  valley/  C.  V. 
<  On  mount  Enak:  B. 

Judges  iii.  19.  *  Quarries.'  C.  V.    *  Carved  idoU.'  B. 

We  must  now  dismiss  this  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Boothroyd's 
'  Improved  Version*  of  tlie  Bible,  a  title  by  which  it  is  not  in* 
correctly  designated.     Mr.  B.  is  neither  a  dogmatizer  nor  a 
rash  and  fanciful  innovator.     He  scarcely  ever  offends  us  by  bit 
temper  ;  and  in  the  alterations  which  he  introduces,  he  proceeds 
with  commendable  caution.  ..  Difiering  essentially  from  Getides 
io  bis  theological  credenda^  lie  has  nevertheless  not  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  philological  improvements  of  that  Translator, 
whom  indeed  he  very  generally  follows.    Conjectural  alterations, 
of  which  we  are  at  all  times  very  joalou's,  are  but  sparingly,  ^md 
perhaps  then  necessarily,  adopted. '    Som6  passages  are  struck 
out  or  the  text,  as  Judges  ch.  1.  ver.  11 — 10  inclusive,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ei^teeoth  chapter  of  the  first  Book 
of  Samuel,  and  other  less  copious  ilistances.   The  cfl»es  of  tranir- 
positions  are  numerous.     These,  It  should  be'  iremembered,  are 
of  a  less  haxardous  character  than  examples  of  the  preceding 
description,  inasmuch  as  the  inviolability  of  the  text  is  strictly 
niaintainad;  the  only  -  dMference  heii^   between  the   Common 
TraiialaiioD  a*d  the '  Improved  Versfon/  consisting  in  the  af«> 
rangement  of  the  words.     Inihetwses  thatdifler,  that 'adopted 
in  Mr.  Boothroyd*s  Bible  is  generally  to  be  preferved.    The  di* 
vision  of  chspteta  in  the  CoimioarVeniion,  is  perhaps  not  outte 
so  faulty  10  the  Old,  as  in  the  New  Testament  part  of  it ;  tiiera 
is,  however,  room,  for  amendment  in  this  respeot,  and  Mr, 
Bootbroyd  has  not  oTerlooked  the  indtanoes  in  which  a  more  ap- 
proveable  distrinhtion  of  the  matter  of  the  several  books  of  Scrip>- 
tare,  was  desiVaUe.     Of  the  practical  reflections  we  cannot 
Mfetk  too  highly ;  they  nolay  be  warmly  recommended  for  do^ 
mestic  use.    The  Editor  professes  to  have  been  assisted  <  occa« 
*  sionally'  in  this  part  of  his  labours,  by  the  Exposition  of  Orton  : 
Us  obligations  to  tliat  Aatiior  are  to  the  full  as  considerable  aa 
this  aekoowMgenieiit  imports.  The  notes  are  pritfeiikilly  expla- 
natory, dther  assigning  the  reasons  fer  the  vaiHatioiis  from  the 
fublic  version,  or  elucidathig  theaeme  of  the  test. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bootbroyd's  <  Imprt>ved  Version*  is  de- 
serving of  great  commendation,  and  merits  at  once  the  approba- 
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lion  of  the  critic  and  (be  favpur  of  the  public*     We  plkrtJcuUri]r 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  that  fiunieroii^  class  of  pei:80Bs» 
whO|  unacquainted  as  they  are  with  the  languag^e  and  state  of 
the  original  Scriptures,  have  had  their  atten(io|i  excited  to  the 
▼arious  readings  of  the  sacred  books.     In   Mr.    Boothroyd^s 
Tohunes,  they  will  he  able  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  alterations 
and  corrections  which  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  deinands 
of  Biblical  scholars,  In  refereBce  to  tbe  entire  aceiUBulations  of 
sacred  criticisro :  on  tliis  subject,  vve  venture  to- affirm,  they  will 
be  instruefted  mtich  to  their  satisfaction,  and  to  the  sirengiheniog 
of  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.     The  unlearned 
reader  will  find  that  he  has  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Boothroyd,  of  wlmse  industry,  and  ripeness,  and  sobriety  of  jud^e- 
ment'in  this  portion  of  bis  labours,  the  proofs  are  ample.     The 
most  competent  judgesof  his  learning,  and  of  his  application  of  it, 
wDI,  we  doubt  not,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  i^ork  before 
us,  be  forward  to  express  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  his 
upright  and  generally  successful  execution  of  a  difficult,  but  very 
{miK)rtant  undertakings  in  the  execution  of  which,  we  ^i&ye  no 
besitaUon  in  saving  that  he  deserves  to  receive  the  encouragement 
of  the  friends  of  refigiOn.    Tbjs  First  Volume  carries  tbe  trans- 
lation forward  to  five  epd  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 


An.ytU«  4  Compndiiiim  of  Greek  VerJ^f,  in  a  Jrect  &c.  For  tbe  Vt^ 

ofTyrea,    ty'^f  Tilt.    London.  1819.  . 

THIS  Grefktree,  we  f#ar>niU  nptloek  sp  inciting  to -the  eyes 
of  tbe  Tyros  for  vvliese  vpe  iit  ip  intended.)*^  to  induce  tbemla 
climb  Us  )>rapehe8  in  search  of  fruit.  ThvA  sofUfStde^ree  pf  atility  amy 
brieve  to  ideviaes  ^,  this  jkMs  w«(Sbptild  lMA4y  dispute  ;.birt 
itli«ty  i»B^ : m^ ^'^  ^  •o^ppiMQiled  as  4hey  prMsed  fnom  tfaa  ingvr 
nwip  gf  thf .  pMpilf  than  an  tk^jf^tpftofomi  its-a  partclliis  stnote 
bj:  /toe  mwMr.  Noth.ing  mn  be  mmft  aduaotageoiia  to  a  loumor 
^  .Qtre^^WBam^s  Uim  io^lkme  upon  fcia-msk  w^l-artoaiiBt4 
tMmpl^  of  tlie  Vertify  including  ^he  fofmation  t f  the  Tenses; 
^.w^||bP^M  prefer jse^ing  th^oi  in  ITaUes p»  ji «uigle #heet  cf 
mift^ of  a  ku^isi»e«  totia^viog  tb««a  in  aQ|r  <»tber  fom.  Suoh  Tn* 
Mf»p  f?e  are  wcey  would  jbe.^oceptable  and  Mevieeabia,  amd  we 
iwpowp^d  ^e:prepara|ioii  ni.  them  4o  ev«ry  ponpet^ot  panop^ 
W  A-iisaful  WMleritaUaf . 

Th^toee  jii.pvWnhed  in  unplfaer  lerin  alM|9  being  |iAated4>n 
fmnwwumi  ^ded ;  tbeiBOtes,  Ji#iMaver,  >ai»  mana  o^spftraciftl 
iothi^, >tfiw  4|i  Uie  fadiUoA  mik^  ive  h»ve  JinTLAotioatL  In  neitbev 
jaaeOfdie  they  ipmuiin  ney  (Chiig  4hat  cequinMfMtaoiilar  remedy 
being  merely  •e;xlFaffls|hin4lie  Eliiii  (firaouMr  andilhe^Bmd^ 
Blemm^ief  &r.  Valfitii^ 
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kft,  IX.  An  E$tay  on  Cap$oUi^  and  Genius g  to.  prove  thai  there 
19  no  origiaal  Mental  Superiority  between  the  most  illiterate  and 
the  most  learned  of  Mankind ;  and  that  no  Genius,  whether 
Individual  or  National,  is  innate>  but  solely  produced  by  and 
dependent  upon  Circumstances.  Also,  an  Enquiry  into  th^ 
Nature  of  Ghosts,  and  other  Appearances  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural*   8vo.  pp.  5^7. 

U^E  feel  D9  pleasure  in  finding  ourselves  presented  with  an 
**  opporti^nity  of  making  sport  at  the  expense  of  an  Author. 
Indeed,  we  thinic  silence  on  most  occasions  preferable  (o  the 
indulgence  of  ridicule,  or  the  employment  oi  satire.  And  if 
the  writer  of  this  Essay  had  been  contented  with  our  silence^ 
we  should  have  let  him  alone ;  but  if  he  must  have  our  opinion, 
we  are  com|>eIled  to  declare,  not  merely  that  we  think  be  fails 
to  establish  his  positiofi,  but  that  he  does  not  appear  at  all 
qualified  to  treat  questions  of  philosophy.  He  do^  not,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  uninformed  upon  such  subjects ;  but,  if  we  might 
still  employ  the  phraseology  which  be  labours  to  explode,  w« 
should  say,  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  a  philosopher  :  at  least, 
he  discovers,  in  this  instance,  neither  the  '  cupacitv^  nor  the 
*  genius'  which  might  enable  him  to  write  if  ith  credit  to  him* 
self  or  advantage  to  the  world. 

The  production  of  an  edition  of  a  bulky  volume,'  implies  so 
much  deliberate  calculation,  and  so  muoh  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  labour  and  risk  are  therein  concerned,  as 
would  seem  to  guarantee  a  degree  of  worth  or  importance  in  the 
article  itself.  A  thicl|,  handsomely  printed  volume  of  fiv0 
hundred  and  thirty ^sevenpvLges,  for  instancy,  carries  upon  it, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  presumptive  claim  to  attention.  The  reader 
is  hard  to  be  convinced  that  the  toil  of  so  mach  writing,  and 
the  very  great  cost  of  so  much  press- work  and  paper,  have 
actually  been  expended  upon  what  has  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  love-song.  Under  this  impression  he  perseveres  from 
page  to  page,  saying  afresh,  as  often  as  he  pauses  to  use  the 
paper-knife,  Surely  there  must  be  Bomething  in  this  great  book. 
There  is  a  supposition,  however,  which  serves  at  last  to  eitplaia 
the  diflSculty  'Ilie  Author,  no  doubt,  is  a  man  of  fortune,  who, 
instead  of  ntting  up  an  aviary,  or  an  apiary,  or  a  grapery,  or  ajg 
observatory,  or  building  a  IPagoda,  au  point  de  veue^  in  his 
park;  hes  indulged  himself  in  the  costly  diversion  of  printing 
a  book.-  ia  the  present  iestaace,  though  we  know  nothing  ef 
the  Author,  we  feel .  confident  that  we  are  not  endangering  .the 
inier^ts  ef  a  needy  scribbler :  >tbe  volume  before  us,  must,  un- 
queatbtmbly,  have  passed  througli  the  press,  eurh,  tmm^tibm^ 
acpericulo  auctoris.  ':*  • 

It  is  now  incumbent  updd  us  to  give  so  much  quotation  from 
this  iissay,  as  shall  allow  its  Author  bis  chance  of  obtaining 
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.justice  from  our  readers,  if  we  should  be  thought  to  baTe  urith- 
held  it  from  him.  But,  should  tliey  also  think  as  we  do,  it  oo^ 
remains  for  him  to  console  himself  with  an  anttdpation  of  the 
time  when  *  Reason  shall  resume  the  seat  wiience  she  has  been 

*  thrown  by  prejudice  or  caprice ;  and  the  work  which  has  been 
^  sold   for  waste  paper,  or  laid  for  years  amid&t  dust  and 

*  sermons,  shall  be  esteemed  by  the  same  public  which  once 
'  deemed  it  unworthy  of  its  price.'    Introd.  p.  ix. 

The  Author  will  have  it,  that  Nature  does  no  more  for  one 
man  than  for  another.  In  truth,  his  zeal  for  the  dootrine  of 
Equality,  directs  itself  against  all  sorts  of  innate  differences^ 
even  among  Horses,  Dogs,  Trees,  and  Stones.  What,  for 
example,  but  an  aristocratical  spirit,  can  support  the  obnoxious 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  Ptfrian  marble  has  nahiratty  a 
finer  grain  than  freestone  ?    Hear  our  Author. 

*  Bat  some  stones,  it  may  be  alleged^  have  u  superior  capaeiiv  for 
being  polished ;  while  others  will  not  bear  a  polbn  from  the  finest 
workman ;  freestone  is  not  to  be  wrought  on  with  such  excellence  as 
the  Parian-marble.  Freestone,  I  answer,  may  be  something  like  an 
idiot  from  the  birth.  Bat  I  do  not  enter  into  a  history  of  mineralogy 
on  account  of  an  imperfectk>n  in  this  single  metaphor.'    p«  144^ 

It  is  added  in  a  note : 

*  Though  I  do  not  entei  here  into  a  consideration  of  the  qualities 
of  other  species  of  stooei  I  am  convinced  that  freestone  after,  remain- 
ing in  the  earth  under  particular  ch'cumstances,  longer  than  it  is 
generally  permitted,  would  become  much  harder  than  it  is  commonly 
round.  Some  of  the  Scotch  freestones,  the  quarries  of  which  have 
been  considered  remarkable  for  their  age,  have  been  found  particu- 
laHy  hard.  May  net  aH  common  stones  be  modifications  one  of 
another,  so  that  freestone,  «ftmr  a  fiuffieient  time  has  elapsed,  tmj 
«0Atv2bute  to  the  eomposition  ef  gvanite  or  mmble.* 

Our  Author^s  system  is  pretty  fairly  exhibitetl  in  a  paragraph 
which  we  find  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above  quotatioD. 
Having  thus  apologized  for  the  accidenicd  inferiority  of  free- 
atone,  he  says, 

'  I  leave  all  other  stones  out  of  my  consideration/  [And  then  be 
resumes  the  consideration  of  the  difficulty.]  *  Bat  all  maibles  are  not 
capable  of  equal  polish  ?  Notwithstandmg  I  am  not  to  coochide  Hhat 
all  minds  are  not  susceptible  of  muni  eultfvatioa.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  all  marble  is  not  capeMe  of  equal  polish,  by  tke  haad  of 
«  good  master,  and  with  the  same*  Instnimeots.  Snpposiag  thie.not 
to  be  the  case,  and  even  aHowii^  thut  4i  is  not,  bow  ome  khe  ma^jtoal 
difference  tewnt  one  narUe  siad  Mother  ?  Asm  ihsf  difeMH 
original  fomtttioM  in  the  «arth,  or  late  tbc^r  oot  ss^iw  ibe  ^m99 
Mbftaaoe  Xht^m^  into  diSsn^i^  #nd  i^pp^ite  ckcamstaDGeaJ  Tb^ 
formation  of  marble  may  be  compared  to  the  formation  of  the  mind 
by  circumataiMc^  hefpre  it  becomes  the  ii^ediate  olyect  q(  fdu- 
^ation.    The  |iQUi]iipg  n^  b^  assimilated  to  tb«  cultivMion  ^Ttbt 
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intellect^  Before  marble  comes  to  be  polbhed*  circumstances  render 
its  polishing  lass  difficult,  or  more  arduous.  Before  the  mind  begins 
to  be  tutored,  circumstances  take  effect  on  -the  senses  of  the  youiig 
and  the  unwary,  which  make  them  obstinate,  condescending,  easily 
taught,  or  impossible  to  be  rendered  docile.'    pp.  14^,  146* 

Bal^ven  the  oftte  of  Mtotcyy  (so  analogous  to  fveestoae !)  shall 
not  UTaii  to  eonvinoe-  uur  Author,  tliat  Nature  does  not  ap- 
portion her  intellectual  endowments  wit|i  the  most  exact  regard 
to  equality. 

*  May  not  this  calamity,  (idiotcy,)  be  occasioned  by  a  negligence 
in  the  parent  or  the  nurse  to  excite  the  connexion  between  objeoU 
and  the  senses*  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  mind  i  tf 
this  be  tke  case,  no  argument  against  mental  equality  can  stand  on  so 
slender  a  foundation/    p.  63. 

Of  comiae  we  must  not  talk  of  a  genms  for  poetry,  or  painfr- 
ing; :— «no,  nor  even  of  an  ear  for  music. 

^  That  the  ears  must  have  some  particular  minute  differences  itk 
conformation,  in  order  Vo  be  different  in  their  mode  of  receiving 
sounds,  is  evident:  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  that  conformation 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  consequence  of  circumstance  :*  thus  a  dun 
ear  must  have  been  made  duU  by  oeing  unaccustomed  to  sounds,  and 
a  quick  ear,  quick,  by  having  beeiraccustomed  to  them  to  a  remark- 
able degree.'    p.  ^i. 

Wkat  a  nursery  of  music,  then,  n^ust  be  a  cotton-mill,  a 
eoppfr^smitb's,  or  the  preeiiiota  of  a  brawling  dame ! — And  how 
liappened  it  that  Sfcak^eefe  beearoe  a  poet  ? 

« 

*  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  which,  if 
m  a  flat  co^ntry,  is  nevertheless  picturesqi^ ;  and  was  brought  up 
amongst  a  class  of  people  who  little  disguise  their  manners*  at  a 
period  when  frankness  was  a  virtue/ 

Or  4|^iiH  Dr.  Jobnaian. 

*  Concentered  within  hitnself,  his  composition  became  his  chief 
eare ;  and  his  poetry  was  beautiful  because  his  sight  enabled  him  only 
to  nerceive  the  bold  beamSes  of  nature,  whilst  it  was  too  defective  to 
Sttnr  him  eo  investigate  her*  minutely/    p.  290/ 

It  in  very  true,  that  there  are  books  abounding  with  absur-i 
dkiea  and  puerilities,  which  nevertheless;  in  parts,  displays 
ori^nafity,  depth,  or  acuteness  of  thought :  they  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  mal -formed  or  disjointed  minds  which,  in  the 
midst  of  (heir  ordinary  imbecility,  no^^  and  then  startle  tbei^ 
friends,  by  falling;,  as  it  were,  into  fit^  of  intellectual  forcei 
Wbeo  suCTi  persons  happen  to  Write  books,  the  patience  and  the 
Candour  of  the  critic  are  often  well  bestowed  tlpon  the  toil 
requlstte  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  brilliant  accidents  that 
may  be  hidden  in  the  iivorthless  mnss.  We  will  not  affirm  that 
there  are  no  sueb'  preciotis  particles  in  Die  great  heap  of  wordtf 
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what  reason  hu  man,  who  is  so  much  better  endowed,  to  assert  thaft 
before  his  birth,  he  was  an  object  of  his  Creator's  ](iecoliar  prolec* 
tion  r  pp.  275,  276. 

*  If  all  men  have  not  originally  equal  minds,  is  it  not  implied  that 
the  Deity  pursues  a  system  of  favouritism,  by  dispensing  bis  gift 
unequally?'  p.  S18. 

Statements,  we  say,  quite  equivalent  to  these,  are  to  be  fouad 
perpetually  in  the  writings  of  the  most  able  advocates  of  a 
certain  theological  system,  and  are  to  be  beard,  every  day,  in 
the  parlour,  and  from  the  pulpit,  among  the  adherents  of  that 
system.  Dismissing  then,  the  puerilities  of  the  present  Writer,  we 
may  take  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  satisfactory  reply  requires 
to  be  given  to  the  question  which  presents  itself  on  the  very  face 
of  this  subject, — namely,  why  is  the  difference  betweeu  tbe 
various  genera  into  which  the  great  family  of  the  creation  is 
divided,  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  qi$antity  of  life  b^towed 
upon  them,  allowed  to  be  compatible  with  tbe  Divine  equity  and 
beneficence,  while  any  diversity  as  to  the  quantity  or  the  kind 
of  life  primarily  bestowed  upon  the  individuals  of  a  genus, 
is  said  to  imply  a  charge  of  favouritism  and  tyranny  against 
the  Creator  ?  This  exculpation  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  the 
one  case,  and  inculpation  of  it  in  the  other,  appear  to  rest  upon 
that  arbitrary  classification  of  individuals  into  genera  and 
species^  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  logical  coatri- 
vance  for  bringing  objects  more  comrao<liously  within  the  g^asp 
of  our  narrow  faculties.  For  in  truth,  what  has  this  word 
aenuB  to  do  with  the  moral  or  theological  aspect  of  creation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  relation  which  all  the  individuals  of  the 
great  family  of  conscious  beings,  severally  bear  to  their  Creator» 
^nd  to  each  other  ?  The  source  of  confusion  of  tbo^gbt  oa 
on  this,  subject,  seems  to  be,  liie  having  regard  to  what  must  ba 
altofifether  irrelevant  in  the  detesmiiiation  ol  a  purely  motal 
question;  we  mean  those cxtertar  and  pbjsiolagieal  dsversHiea 
which  are  the  ground  of  scientific  distinctions  and  anraoge- 
ments.  The  theological  statement  of  the  fact,  (wilh  wiMch 
flone  we  are  now  concerned,)  is  simply  this — that  there  are 
innumerable  individuabj  all  conscious  of  existence,  and  ca- 
pably of  happiness,  but  yet,  under  every  possible  diversity,  both 
of  kind  and  quantity.  And  this  fact  is  in  no*  way  afiecled,  as  to 
its  n^ral  signification,  by  those  circumstances  of  exteripB  dis* 
tinotion,  with  which  the  naturalist  is  occupied*  Is  it  to  be 
granted,  ttiat  tbe  first  great  lesson  which  the  varied  spectacle  of 
the  universe  is  adapted  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  relative  t» 
tbe  savereignty  pf  the  Divine  beneficence  in  tbe  distributieii  of 
the  gQofla  of  existeaoe,  is  at  aU  dependent  upon  «oologioal 
details  omMmng  feniii  oolMr^  jfo^Umih  Akx^  tAetti>  boK^ 
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skias,  ioalet^  dielb  ?  And  yel  these  extrineie  diverBities  aro 
suffmd  to  obsoitre  this  questioo  !  The  fact  of  a  higher  or  a  larger 
oapacily  of  bappioess,  bestowed  upoa  one  set  of  iodtviduabt 
than  apon  anotbePi  k  granted  bytheobjector, — provided,  that 
these  sets  of  individuals  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
some  external  diversities  of  animal  organizatioo.  Why  then  is 
k  affirmed  to  be  incompatible  with  equity  or  benpfioence  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Creator,  to  make  a  lesger  difference  in  the  capacity- 
of  happiness  between  other  individuals,  merely  because  they 
are  not  thu»  physiologically  distioguished  ? 

We  perceive  some  of  the  creatures  of  God  to  possess  no 
more  entity  or  happiness  than  can  be  lodged  in  a  shell  that 
never  moves  from  its  nook  i»  the  rook.  But  other  creatures  are 
formed  with  powers  which  fit  them  to  be  spectators  of  the 
Universe  and  oompanieos  of  their  Maker.  Is  it,  then,,  after  the 
oontemplatioo  of  such  a  &ot,  we  assume  the  right  of  affirtfnmg^ 
that^  the  Creator  oaaiMt,  without  inequitable  caprice,  beatow, 
originally,  upon  one  man,  a  larger  capacity  of  happineas  than 
upon  another  7 

In  few  words,  then,  the  case  is  this.  A  being  is  formed,  upon 
whom  is  bestowed  a  certain  quantity  and  kind  of  animal  and 
intellectual  life :  now,  if  a  aecond  being  is  fonned,  differing 
from  the  first,  by  one  degree^  in  the  quantity  or  kind  of  life  hn 
enjoys,  there  is  said  to  be  a  display  of  partiality,  favouritism,  ancl 
so  forth.  But  if  this  second  being  shaU  be  made  to  differ  from 
the  first,  by  so  many  degrees  as  shaU  amount  to  what  ia  ar- 
bitrarily termed  a  generic  difference,  ihew^  indeed,  the  favour^ 
itism  disappears,  and  it  may  be  granted  to  the  Creator  to  oon^ 
template  bis  works,  and  prononnee  tbem  "  all  very  good.''  So 
that  the  objection  resolvea  itself  into  thiasert  of  canon  :  To  make 
a  $mcUl  difference  between  ereatnres,  would  bo  capricious  and 
unjust  in  the  Creator ;  but  to  make  a  greaA  difltrenoe,  is  equitabln 
and  wise! 

But  whether  we  choose  to  attribute  it  to  the  immediaite  agency 
of  the  Creator,  or  to  causes  that  are  accidental  and  extrinsioy 
this  fact  remains  the  same,  that  men  do  adually  diflbr  from  eachf 
other  as  widely  as  can  be  imagined^  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  th6  goods  of  ealistenee,  whethet  animal,  intellectual,  ot 
moral.  It  appean  then,  that  a  very  material  part  of  that  syatens 
of  moral  excitement  with  which,  each  individoal  is  surrounded^ 
consists  in  the  perception  of  hia  rebOion  of  superiority  or  in^ 
i^riority  to  his  fellow  men.  Now,  as  thia  comparison  given 
occasion  and  provocation  to  -  painlul  and  iigurious  paseiona*-- 
pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy  on  tho  other — it  becomes  in« 
dispensabln  to  virtne  in  the  present  stale,  to  possess  some  prin- 
ripie  whicli  shaU  furnish  a  trne  and  adM|uate  counteraction  to 
uesa  pnaskipB.    For  andi  is  the  eondltien  of  the  world  in  whidik' 
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ire  are  placed,  that  uoiversat  benevolence  which  w  indeed  tfw 
essence  of  virtue,  can  rarely  move  towards  its  objects  without 
thwarting  those  malignant  feelings  which. result  frona  the  cooi- 
parison  of  ourselves  with  others.  There  is  scarcely  any  actual 
instance  in  which  we  can  love  our  neighbour,  without  implying 
the  8ul»jugation  of  the  selfish  principle,  as  it  is  specifically  ex- 
cited by  the  idea  of  inequality.  Hence,  it  is  characteristic  of 
a  spurious  philanthropy,  that  its  object  is  always  man  in  the 
abstract ;  because  this  abstract  idea  does  not  present  to  the  in* 
dividual  any  immediate  comparison. 

Now,  we  imagine  that  no  principle  can  be  named,  which  shall 
be  adequate  to  maintain  the  complacency  of  benewjlence^  under 
the  trial  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  circumstances  of  mequality, 
except  that  of  a  direct  and  perpetual  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being,  ns  the  source  of  all  excellence  in  the  creation,  and  an 
express  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  as  immediately  or  me- 
diately concerned  in  all  those  incidents  and  arrangements  of  our 
individual  lot,  which  we  feel  to  be  adapted  to  the  education  of 
our  virtue.  But  the  objection  we  are  considering,  while  it  does 
not  alter  the  matter  of  fact,  presents  itself  indirect  contravention 
to  this  principle,  which  oAr  real  situation  in  the  pi^esent  state 
renders  indispetisable  to  virtue.  The  objection  manifestly  runs 
with  the  current  of  those  impatient  feelings  which  it  is  the  first 
business  of  virtue  to  subdue  And  besides  this,  it  implies  the 
impropriety  of  obtruding  U{>on  us  the  determination  of  a  pun4y 
phyfnological  question,  as  if  it  could  affect  the  principle  of  our 
religious  or  moral  sentiments.  As  to  the  natural  hutiory  of  the 
inequalities  observable  among  men,  let  physiologists  discuss  the 
matter.  But  that  is  a  fantastic  and  a  puerile  perversion  of  phi- 
losophy, which  would  send  the  moralist  or  the  theologian  to  be 
schooled  in  the  lecture-  room  of  the  Anatomist.  That  tliere  is 
an  original,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  Vi/atural  difierence  in  the 
vigour  and  the  propensity  of  the  animal  and  intellectual  faculties, 
and  that  individual  character  is  the  complex  result  of  this  dif- 
ference as  it  is  variously  modified  by  circumstances^  is,  we 
imagine,  a  fact  which  could  never  have  been  questioned,  but 
from  its  supposed  bearing  upon  a  certain  theological  system. 
But  in  whatever  way  this  phvsiological  question  might  be  de- 
termined, the  doctrine  that  Equality  is  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
conduct,  will  remain  purely  hypothetical ;  since  there  is  no 
actual  equality  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  system,  natural  and 
moral,  which  surrounds  us.  In  truth,  so  far  is  the  idea  of 
Equality  from  being  suggested  to  us  by  the  general  aspect  of 
nature,  that  it  seems  as  if  inequaUiy  were  a  circnmstance  of 
eminence,  attached  progressively  to  the  higher  orders  of  creation. 
I'hat  is  to  say,  the  higher  a  speciiis  rises  on  the  scale  of  being, 
the  more  widely  do  the  individuals  included  in  the  species  differ 
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ainonnf  ^"^  other.  Man  differs  from  many  much  more  than  any 
other  aDunttl'difiers  from  the  individuals  of  its  own  species ;  and 
the  higher  orders  of  finimals  differ  among  themselves  much  more 
prominently  than  the  inferior  orders. 

The  Essay  on  Ghosts  does  not  merit  a  single  sentence  of 
criticism. 


mmim 


Art.X.  The  PtfUateuch;  or^  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  iUtuirtttedr 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseologv  incorp(»rated  with  the 
Text.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Families.  By  this 
Rev.  Samuel  Clapham^  M.  A.  ISmo^'ipp.  426.  Price  5s.  6d*  1818*.  - 

Tl^E  can  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  position, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  made  intelligible 
to  common  understandings;  or  in  admitting  that  Commen- 
taries are  too  ponderous  for  common  use,  and  too  expensive 
to  be  purchased  by  persons  of  confined  incomes ;  but,  if  we 
agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  volume  before  us  in  these  points, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  concur  with  him  in  the  assertion,  that^ 
to  the  general  reader,  *  the  Bible  is  unhappily  a  sealed  book.' 
It  is  true,  tiiut  in  the  Bible  numerous  passages  occur,  which 
present  difficulties  to  the  unlearned  reader,  and  which  require 
the  illustration  of  the  most  comprehensive  criticism ;  but  with] 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  (the  very  purpose  and  end  in-* 
eluded  in  the  donation  of  the  Scriptures,)  the  Bible  is  tiot 
I  a  sealed  book  :*  its  doctrines  and  its  morality  are  not  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  but  are  intelligible  to  common  understandings. 
*^  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,**  and  they  are  as  com-] 
petent  to  the  study  of  its  truths,  as — we  mean  no  oflence — Mr.' 
Clapham  himself.  We  protest,  therefore,  tit  limine  against 
the  unqualified  and  sweeping. assertion  of  this  Protestant  divine!,' 
and  maintain  the  sufficiency,  and,  consequently,  the  intelligi- 
bility of  the  Bible  to  common  understandings.  Commentaries 
on  the  Bible  we  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate ;  but  they  are 
l^ecessary  to  the  poor,  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  rich ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Editor  affirms,  that  *  they  are  adapted 
*  rather  to  assist  serious  study  than  to  promote,  immediate  edifi- 
'  cation,*  the  plainest  underataodings  are  capable  of  deriving 
from  a  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  the  means  of  making 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  We  truly  regret  to  perceive  in  any 
Protestants,  an  inclination  to  support  a  doctrine  different  from* 
this,  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  basis  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

The  wealthy  may  purchase  large  Commentaries;  the  poor 
must  be  contented  with  such  as  their  circumstances  enable  them 
to  procure.  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  and  as  the  means  of  protiding  in  many  interesting  ra- 
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flpecte  fcr  Ibe  inslrvction  and  edifieatioii  #f  tliose  pewoiw  who 
may  not  possem  leisure  to  perase  maro  oapiiMia  voloaiao,  the 
present  work  will  be  acceptable.  The  plan  of  it  is  jvdiciotny 
and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole  reapeetabie^  and  must  have 
cost  the  Bditor  no  inconsiderable  expense  of  labour.  His 
object  iSj  to  explain  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  by  inter- 

unainip  aadausa  minarlrB-    in  tiiA  inAuni^r  nf  naranKpnitft    Ka&vbapii 

the  aetreral  sentences  ai  the  Terses.  He  has  omitted  large  por- 
tions of  the  resfMselive  books,  from  an  apprdleBaion  that  he 
•houkl  thua  best  oonault  the  aooommodalion  of  families,  for 
whose  use  prineipally  be  b{t»  prepared  the  work.  Such  omis- 
fliona,  he  informs  us,  have  been  deemed  by  some  of  his  learned 
friends,  somewhat  injudicious;  an  opinion  in  which  probably 
they  will  not  stand  alone;  but  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  censure  the  principle  of  selection  which  the  Editor  has 
adopted.  His  work  would  otherwise  become  so  inconveniently 
large,  and  so  expensive,  as  to  defeat  his  purpose.  Some  pas- 
sages that  have  been  excluded,  might,  however,  with  great  pro- 
priety have  been  inserted;  as,  lor  example,  the  address  of 
Xiamech,  Gen.  iv.  19 — 24. 

Explanations  are  sometimes  offered  without  occasion,  as  in 
Oen.  xviii.  2.  ''  And  be  lift  up  his  eyes  (having  fatten  to 
*'  wwrship  the  Jhvine  Majesty  J  and  looked,  &c."  it  is  quite 
elear  frpm  the  narrative,  that  no  worship  bad  been  presented. 
Occasionally,  the  remarks  savour  of  a  theology  that  we  cannot  ap- 
prove; as  in  Lev.  viii.  6.  '^  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his 
*^  sons,  (to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregratum^) 
*^  and  washed  them  with  water :  (So  Christ  our  high'prie$t^ 
<<  oa  it  were  to  consecrate  that  element  for  our  baptismf 
<<  looa  himself  baptizedJ^^ J  Sometimes  we  meet  with  explana- 
tions that  are  purely  conjectural,  and  by  whicli  nothing  is  in 
£act  explained;  as  in  Gen.  xix.  10.  '^  And  while  he  lingered 
**  Aprojf in^  perhaps  to  God  to  spare  the  citu./^ 

We  extract,  without  selection,  the  following  passages  as  a 
sample  of  the  work. 

*  Numb.  xi.  7.  *  And  the  manna  was  as  eoriander  seed,  and  tbe 
coioar  thereof  as  the  edovr  of  bdeUium :  (of  a  purs  white  ootouTf  tiny 
ffraisfulto  the  syas  weli  as  pleasant  to  the  taste.) 

<  8.  And  the  people  went  aboutt  (around  their  camp)  and  gathered 
d»  (freA  every  morning  J  and  ground  it  in  mills  (into^flour)  or  beat  ik 
m  a  mortar,  and  baked  t^  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it :  and  the  taste 
of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil ;  (to  some  it  had  the  taste  of  honey, 
to  others  of  fresh  oitj 

*  9*  Ana  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna 
fin  upon  it,  (iqaon  the  deno,  for  ti  did  notfaU  upon  the  camp  but  rami 
about  a.) 
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Art.  XI.    An  Appeot  to  the  PubHc  on  the  sulfect  of  the  Frame-wtrt 
KmtUr^  Fund.  8vo.  pp«  18.  pric^  6d.  Leicester,  1819). 

XX^E  bate  alfeady  had  oceasioo^  both  incidentally  and  speeifi* 
y  ^     cally,  to  advert  to  those  oatiiMiat  distresses  and  opprea* 
aions  vvhicb,  in  oj^Misition  to  the  assurances  of  statesmen  and 
polititsal  diaaertators  that  they  were  but  temporary  and  transient,. 
have  not  ooIt  contiauecK  l>ui  increased.     We  are,  it  is  true,  still 
assured,  in  aefiance  both  of  argument  and  fact,  that  tlie  evil  is- 
by  BO  oaeana  permanent,  and  that  the  gathered  and  burstii^; 
cloud  will  pass  away ;  but  respecting  the  limit  of  Us  defastaiion,, 
or  tke  period  of  its  course,  we  are  now  left  somewhat  more  to 
vague  coiueeture  and  agitating  uncertainty.    We  are  alwaya 
anxious  to  avoid,  as  far  as  ia  conmteat  with  fairness  and  honestVy 
mere  political  discusaioa,  and  we  have  ao  design  to  entangW 
ourselves  in  it  on  the  present  ocoasbn  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel,  that  dark  and  eonflioting  passions  and  designs  are  at  tUs 
awftil  Bioment  loosening  the  deep  foundations  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  the  institutions  of  England  are  reeling  in  the  strife ; 
that  tbe  extreme  parties  are  in  unconoeding  hostility,  and  that, 
the  numbers  of  the  moderate  and  conciliating  are  lessening  daily, 
by  the  desertioa  of  those  whom  the  unrelaxing  oppressioos  of  a 
disastrous  and  acrgravated  system  are  urging  into  the  ranks  of 
discoDtent,  and  of  those  who  are  driven  by  their  dread  of  popu* 
lar  violeace,  to  applaud  and  to  support  tbe  injurious  and  irnpo-* 
litic  severities  of  power. 

It  is  only  to  a  portion,  plough  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  of  the  prevailing  distress,  that  our  attention  is  called  by  tbe 
admirable  little  tract  before  us.  Though  principally  adapted  to 
local  jpurposes,  it  contains  much  that  is  suited  to  general  consi^ 
deration.  It  is  written  with  consummate  simplicity,  force,  and 
beauty;  and  while  it  studk>ttaly  disclaims  and  puts  aside  all 
pretensions  to  original  diai|uisition,  it  presents,  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  accessible  form,  consideralions  which  all  are  called 
upon  to  weigh,  and  all  may  easily  comprehend. 

It  is  known,  we  presume,  to  our  readers,  that  the  manufiicture 
of  worsted  hose  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  county  of 
Lriceeter ;  and  tbey  may  possibly  be  also  aware  that,  as  in  all 
other  extensive  manufactures  of  articles  of  univeraal  consump- 
tion and  cheap  fabric,  the  labour  of  the  artisan  has  not,  at  any 
time,  supplied  him  with  more  than  tbe  means  of  procuring  the 
nscessaries,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  inferior  conveniences  of  life. 
During  the  late  war,  the  demand  was  brisk :  tbe  supply  of  our 
urmies,  tbe  tcaflic  with  America,  the  large  requisitions  of  our 
own  country  when  prices  were  bigb,  and  tiie  means  of  purchase 
suffimeatly  famisbed,  tended  to  keep  the  fimme-work  knitters  in 
^te  and  esMpelantty^paid  en^;>l«y.     This  slite  oC  presparityt 
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however,  prepared  the  way  for  a  season  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
by  ovorstockiiii^  the  trade  with  hands  of  all  descriptions.  The 
manual  part  of  the  operation  is  easily  acquired  ;  wooaen  and 
children  were  placed  at  the  loom,  and  in  a  very  aliort  Hpac^  of 
time  qualified  for  the  coarser  fabrications ;  the  usual  forras  of 
apprenticeship  were  nes^Iected,  and  hands  were  indefinitely  mtd- 
tiplied,  with  a  short-sighted  regard  to  a  state  of  activity  vrhich 
was  obviously  only  temporary.  When  the  return  of  peace  gave 
leisure  to  feet  the  exhaustion  of  war,  the  artificial  and  forced 
demand  ceased,  and  the  miseries  of  destitution  and  helplessness, 
oarae  at  once,  and  with  unbroken  force,  upon  the  unemployed 
workman.  It  was  less  irksome  to  his  spirit,  and  less  destructive 
to  his  health,  to  work  at  prices  reduced  from  a  maximum  which 
was  never  high,  than  to  protract  lite  on  the  wretched  and  reluc- 
titnt  pittance  afforded  by  the  parish.  He  tendered  his  labour  at 
a  lower  and  a  still  lower  rate,  until  the  system  of  depression 
reached  k  point  at  which  reaction  became  inevitable. 

There  were  several  co-operating  circumstances  wbicb  assist* 
ed  in  aggravating  this  state  of  things^  A  more  active  compe- 
tition among  the  mnster-manufacturers,  was  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  reduced  demand.  The  number  of  these  was  much  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  persons  who,  having  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  various  processes  of  the  business,  as  ware- 
housemen, travellers,  and  apprentices,  bad  embarked  in  trade  on 
their  own  account.  The  slender  capitals  of  this  class  of  manu- 
facturers, rendered  it  imperious  on  them  to  go  on  making  and 
selling  on  almost  any  terms  of  profit,  however  small,  as  the  only 
means  of  standing  their  ground. 

Another  cause  of  depression  had  its  source  in  the  necessities 
of  another  description  of  small  manufacturers,  men  of  industrious 
habits,  who,  having  themselves  worked  in  the  frame,  had  saved 
money,  purchased  machinery,  and  taken  apprentices,  still  re- 
maining in  the  employ  of  the  larger  and  established  houses.  But 
when  these  last  found  the  demand  falling  off,  and  came  under 
the  necessity  of  dismissing  a  portion  of  their  workmen,  the 
class  of  artisans  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  were  the  first 
discharged,  as  requiring  a  larger  supply  of  work  than  the  single 
knitter.  Hence  these  men  were  compelled  to  manufacture  on 
their  own  accoun',  and  to  bring  their  stook  into  the  mai^ket, 
at  any  price  short  of  actual  loss.  This  last  evil  was  indeed  of  a 
more  complicated  kind  than  we.  can  find  space  to  unravel ;  and 
in  its  various  ramifications  contributed  actively  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  price. 

But  a  cardinal  plague  in  these  complicated  visitations,  pre- 
sented itself  In  the  determinattbn  on  the  part  of  parishes,  op- 
•reSsed'by  the  bnrden  pf  innumerable  claimants,  to'  engage  in 
\(e  maouif«ctur6  of  hxisi^ry.  ^lt  mattered  dot  to  tbein  whdbe>' 
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they  soM  at  a  profit,  or  at  first  oost;  the  workman  was  em- 
ployed, aod  the  sale  of  bis  produce,  in  either  case,  covered,  if 
notliing^  more,  the  expenses  of  his  maiDtenanoe.    The  parish 
went  into  the  market  with  present  money,   bought  the  mate- 
rials at  the  lowest  price,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  tender  the 
wrought  article  to  the  salesman  or  the  shopkeeper  at  a  mise« 
rably  low  rate.     Against  this  '  overwhelming  competition,  the 
regular  manufacturer  found  it  impossible  fairly  to  contend,  and 
a  variety  of  shifts  and  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  meet  it ;  but  the  inevitable  result  of  every  change,  was  ^be 
still  further  depression  of  the  workman.    The  calamity,  aided, 
of  course,  by  the  rapacity   and  selfishness  of  individuals,  at 
length  reached  its  extreme  point  of  infliction.   The  men  as- 
sembled, formed  committees,  and  negotiated  with  their  em- 
ployers.    A  Statement  of  prices  was  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to ; 
but,  as  usually  happens  when  interest  and  honour  clash,  the 
pledge  was  no  sooner  given  than  violated,  and  things  gra- 
dually returned  to  their  previous  state  of  deterioration.    A  few 
months  since,  the  Frame- work  Knitters  again  combined^  desisted 
from  work,  and  entered  upon  a  mope  systematic,  and,  as  we 
trust,  an  efiectual  plan  of  operations.     After  obtaining  a  second 
and  more  distinct  series  of  stipulations  from  the  masters,  tbey 
have  steadily  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  perpetuating 
their  power  of  peaceable  resistance  to  unprincipled  encroach- 
ment.   This  Uiey  expect  to  accomplish  by  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  unemployed  knitters,  thereby  taking 
away  the  necessity  of  working  under  price ;  and  they  have, 
after  settling  a  rate  of  weekly  contribution  among  themselves, 
appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance. 

We  have  felt  it  expedient  to  collect  this  preliminary  infor- 
mation, though  we  feel  that  the  necessity  for  compression  has 
made  it  in  some  important  respects  incomplete,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  pamphlet  uqdier  review,   of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  some  general  indications.    It  has.  been  pub- 
lished with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  drawing  the  public  at* 
teation  to  the  distressed  situation  of  the  stockingers,  of  awaken- 
iag  in  their  favour  the  sympathy  of  their  employers  and  neigh- 
bours, and  of  soliciting,  on  the  grounds  of  argument  and  huma- 
*>ity,  eflectual  contributions  to  their  projected  fund.    The  vanity 
of  authorship  has  evidently  had  no  place  in  the  Writer'a  mind. 
Here  19  no  elaboration,  no  eflfort,  no  obtrusion  of  self,  no  aflfec- 
Ution  of  fine  compositioo  :  all  b  close,  simple,  business-like,  in 
the  statemento  and  reasonings  of  this  Appeal;  yet,  with  all 
this,  there  is.  If  we  mistake  not,  an  energy  and  b^ty  m  its 
style,  and  a  power  aod  dbtinctness  in  its  strain  of  argument^ 
that  betray  the  maater-hand  OMrough  all  iti  studious  conoealr 
oent 


After  a  dbwt  iotroductioii,  the  Writer  adterts  to  the 
micml  exioin,  that  the  rale  of  wa^es,  like  that  of  all  other 
artkilesy  should  he  left  to  ftod  its  owa  levdl,  aod  thai  all  at* 
teaipts  at  artificial  a^juatinent,  e?eo  hy  vohiDtarjf  assuoiarthia, 
are  miiehievoua.  Admiitieg  thia  as  a  just  and  autharitatita 
maxim  io  its  appUcatioo  to  commerce  at  large*  he  eonteodi 
Ihat  Ihere  is  a  pecHliarity  ia  the  ease  of  manual  lahowr,  which 
oaemiMa  ii  from  the  applicatioa  of  the  general  priaeipley  and 
caiiitlea  it  lospeoi&c  regulation. 

'When  the  price/  he  remarks,  '  of  a  particular  commodity  sinks  so 
low  as  not  to  produce  the  ordinary  profits  of  stodc,  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  capital  is  withdrawn ;  a  leas  quantity  is  produced  in  ^o- 
portion  to  the  dimmution  of  the  deaiand,  in  consequence  of  which, 
die  price  rites  to.  its  former  leveL  Thus  the  irregularity  conredt 
ksel^  and  little  or  no  permanent  mischief  ensues.  But  the  altaatisa 
of  the  kbourer  is  widely  different;  he  has  ao  other  article  Io  4ispoBt 
of  besides  his  personal  industry  and  skiUt  on  which  he  depends  for  hit 
subsistence  from  dsy  to  day,  nor  csa  he  without  being  reduced  ts 
imBaediate  distress  withhold  them  from  the  market,  or  even  diminish 
their  exertion  to  an  v  considerable  degree.  Tlie  only  commodity  be 
has  to  part  with  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  permit  him  to 
adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand.  He  must  instantly  offer  it  to  sale 
at  wlmlever  price  it  wiH  fetch ;  or  suflfer  all  die  agonies  of  want 
Hence,  this  is  the  kind  of  property  of  all  others  the  most  defoncelest, 
and  which  most  needs  protection.  That  Ae  rate  of  wagea  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  pate  with  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  Hie  ■ 
ttodeaiable,  but  from  the  cause  we  have  new  mentiosnd,  it  is  Isog 
befons  that  tendency  becooMS  effective :  the  labourer  and  the  m^ 
ohanic  are  the  ItM  who  experience  the  beneficial  effect  of  aa  etera^ 
tion  in  prices.'  pp.  4,  5. 

He  afrer wards  proceeds  to  shew,  that  Ibis  Tauoted  prindpk 
has  been  repeatedly  Yioialed ;  and  speoificaily  kiataneea  those 
bhinders  itr  legtslatfon,  tiie  Corn  BfM,  and  the  Wool  Tax.  He 
asks  why  the'  Frame-work  Knitters  ar^  lese  eatf tksd  to  legis* 
latWe  protection  by  the  enaetment  of  a  atijiiaiaiii^  than  tte 
weaTers  of  SpltaDlelds ;  and  expresaes-  bfa  eoD^rietlM  IhaC  Ihe 
extension  of  that  measure  tx>  the  stoekiag  laaiaufaetare',  woaM 
find  an  actWe  supporter  in  Mr.  WMheHbnee;  Walfiag,  him* 
ever,  the  discvsswn  of  this  iMwl,  be  pr^eeeds,  Ay  vartet 
iM'gumeots  and  pressing  appeals,  to  recomoMiid  the  support  of 
the  flind  which  we  have  before  described,  as  a  meaaure  less 
bold  and  haxardoow,  and  ttr  poiat  a«t  tile  heaeftia  wfaieb,  n  hb 
vievr,  it  is  Rkely  ta  produce,  aa  well  as  the  aalaaiitoMB 
sequences  wbieb  K  wHl  tend  to  avert.  He  arguea  fawwhty 
with  the  aQtagonista*  amf  the  langiM  appfovsrs  ot  A 
In  oppoaitioQ  to  the  seMsh  persons  wao  fsitMnid 
hecmscr  mi  ladhiAiaDy  ooaoorMd)  heuqpealhai 
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^  <  In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise  arTangements  ot  pio* 
videncei  that  no  member  shall  suffer  alone,  that  if  the  lower  clasaea 
are  involved  in  wretchedness  and  beggarvi  the  more  elevated  shall 
not  enjoy  tiieir  prosf^rity  unimpaired.  That  constitution  of  society 
is  radically  unsound,  of  which  the  inferior  order  is  vicious  and 
miserable :  a  wretched  and  degraded  populace  is  a  rent  in  the  foun* 
dation ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a  taint  of 
rottenness  at  the  root  of  society  which  ^11  infa]la>ly  wither  and 
decay  its  remotest  branches.  Alarmine  as  the  present  asf^ct  of 
affiiirs  unquestionably  is,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  tunes  is 
the  prevailing  discontent  of  the  lower  orders,  discontent  arisiag  not 
so  much  from  the  infusion  of  speculative  principles  as  from  tbm 
impression  of  actual  distress.  Alleviate  their  distress,  convince  them 
at  least  of  jFOur  solicitude  to  do  it,  and  you  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
disa&ction  far  more  effectually,  than  by  aU  the  arts  of  intimidation* 
But  if  an  insensibility  to  their  sufferings  in  the  higher  ranks,  goajs 
them  to  despair,  nounshes  an  appetite  ror  change,  and  prepares  them 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  sophistry  of  artful  demagogues  aad  unpria- 
ciplad  empirics  i  what  will  be  the  consequence  but  a  divided  and  dis*- 
tracted  empire,  where,  instead  ^f  uniting  to  consolidate  the  resources 
of  ^aneral  prosperitjr,  the  neeessiiy  of  employing  one  |pavl  of  the 
nation  in  tne  coercion,  or  puaisMnent  of  the  other,  dissipatst  itf 
efforts  and  cripples  its  energy  ?  We  have  the  highest  authority  fer 
asserting  that  a  *^  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  aid 
surely  no  schism  in  the  body  politic  can  be  more  fatal,  than  that 
whicn  alienates  the  hands  from  the  head,  the  physical  strength  of 
society  horn  its  presiding  intellect/  pp.  l^,  15.  . 

After  baling  enforced  the  various  considerations  which  we 
have  briefly  pointed  out,  as  he  draws  near  to  the  dpse  of  bio 
address,  this  eloquent  Pleader  breaks  forth  into  the  foUoidog 
splendid  and  aflecting  appeal. 

*  Waiving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  thalMldtPgy  of  the 
measure  in  question  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation^  thewrit^ 
0^  lhei»e  lines  must  bo  permitted  to  avow  his  attachment  to  bis  nttt(4e 
tokmj  to  Ihottoil  that  gsvo  likn  birth,  wbidi  vecaHs  the  image  of  his 
yooth,  wiA  thosooAotiog  vecotteorions  whioh  nature  hHigest  retaintf 
aod  rotectaatly  ^aitM4    The  phihaiiirqpj  whidi  offeott  -to  feel  alike 
foff  overy  part  of  maokindt.  Is  false  mA  SQafimis  t  thatiakao  io  ginmao 
whipb  .glows  wiA  a  waca^b  projfortioiuio  to  the  neaioela  of  lis  objisols.' 
B^t  who  tii9X  is  not  uUorly  devoidot  au«bsentioient«k.oWQO»i|Me  jfaoi 
present  conoition  of  this  county  arith  t^e  past,  without  4e#p  onotiaft  i 
Th^  writer  well  remembers  it,  when  it  was  the  abodp  of  health  ^pli 
competence:  a  temperate  and  unstrained  industry  diJBPused  pl^jTi 
throu^  its  towns  and  villages;  the  harsh  and  dissonant,  sound.of  tho, 
l^nr  was  not  unpleasant  to  Ae  ear,  mingled  with  the  remembrance 
iSi'the  activity  whidi  it  indicated,  and  the  comfort  it  produced:  the 
oiNanoeolPsiUBmaoiiiwitod  thepeesant Co  a  gratefal  c^an^e  oflabourJ! 
while  the  village  poured  forth  its  cheerfti!  populatfon  toaarf8t*iB  tird!^ 
paring  the  tedoed  grass,  and  reap  the  golden  harvest :  content  resided 
in  its  valleysi  joy  echoed  from  its  hills :  the  distresses  of  poverty  were 
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almost  unknown  except  by  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  iu  natural 
Vtctima,  and  even  the  transition  from  peace  was  rather  heard  at  a 
distance,  than  fell  as  a  positive  calamity.  Some  provinces*  it  is  con- 
fessed, abounded  with  more  splendid  objects,  with  more  curious 
specimens  of  art,  and  grander  scenes  of  nature ;  but  it  was  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  general  diffusion  of  prosperity.  But  what  a 
coYitrast  is  now  presented  in  the  languid  ana  emaciated  forms,  and 
dejected  looks  of  the  industrious  mechanic,  who  with  difficulty  drags 
his  trembling  limbs  over  scenes  where  his  fathers  gazed  with  rapture, 

*  pleased  with  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.*  A  rapid  depres- 
sion of  wages  like  a  gangrene  preys  upon  their  vitals  and  exhausts 
their  strength.  The  crisis  b  arrived  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  its  fate  for  the  present  generation,  to  say 
the  least,  depends  under  providence  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
measure  now  in  agitation ;  and  how,  let  me  ask,  can  its  hereditary 
nobility  exert  themselves  more  laudably,  than  by  stretchine  forth  the 
hand  to  save  from  ruin  the  county  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
includes  the  fund  of  their  wealth,  the  scene  of  their  magnificence, 
and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers.'  pp.  15 — 17. 

The  pamphlet  is  anonymous.  The  reason  assigned  by  its 
Author  for  the  suppression  of  his  name,  is,  that  '  while  it  mi^ht 
*'  possibly  create  prejudice  in  some  quarters,  he  is  not  aware  that 
'  It  would  bMow  additional  weight  in  any.*  We  know  of  no 
'  quarter'  in  which  the  ^  name*   of  Robert  Hall  can  *  possibly 

*  create  prejudice  :'  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  not  '  any*  in 
which  it  will  not  *  bestow  additional  weight.* 

Art.  XI L  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  BucoUca^Georgkat  JEneis,  Acceduot, 
In  gratiam  Juventutis,  Notse  qusedam  Anglice  scripts.  Editio 
secunda.  Londini:  in  JEdibus  Valpitfnis.  18mo.  pp.  642.  Price 
7s*  6d.  bound. 

^I^HIS  edition  of  Virgil  will  be  favourably  received  by  Clas- 
^  sical  Instructors,  and  will  be  aji  acquisition  to  the  young 
Latin  scholar.  The  text  is  printed  with  a  letter  of  good  siae, 
and  so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  is  laudably  correct. 
The  Annotationf  are  abort,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Some  of  them  are  grigi* 
■al,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  selected  from  the  IM« 

fbHi  Virgil  and  the  editions  of  Professors  Martyn  and  Heyne. 
^ho  rtmarka  of  J.  H.  Voss  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics, 
increaoe  the  value  of  the  Notes  :  they  appear  for  the  first  time 
ki  an  English  dress.  No  Interpretatio  is  given,  in  which,  u 
Well  as  in  other  respects,  justice  is  done  to  the  pupil,  who 
teceivea  frooa  the  judicious  Editor  no  assiatance  that  can  prova 
li||i4rioiia  to  his  real  improvoment. 


\      ^^HL  •#)•  I     '••    .  «  ,  t«  ^ 


Art.  Xm.  TJe$s  andHui9rie<S$ene$,  in  FerH.,  Bjrl^elicia  He^i 
mans.  Author  of  <*"  The  Restoration  of'  tha  Works  of  Art  to  Italy»^ 
**  Modern  Greece/'  Ac*  fcap.  8¥o.  pp.  985-.    liondpo.    1819. 

TI^E  rather  too  hastily  pronounced  "  Modern  Greece*'  to  be 
^^    ^  the  production  of  a'ma^  of  genuine  talent  and  Jeeling  ;'* 
not  being  suflBciently  clear  sighted  to  perceivje  id"  it  any  indi- 
cations of  its  having  proceeded  froQQ  a.  female  pen.   .The  opi- 
nion of  the  Author's  poetical  abilities*  which  w.e  t)ien  expressed, 
waa  honest  and  unbiassed ;  and  Mrs^  H^i^i^ji^.Hras  not  indebted 
for  it  in  any  degree  to  qur  gallantry,    ^^r  ar^  y(€  disposed 
upon  a  perusal  of  the  present  Yolimi^  i(f  ri^tf^  tbat  opinion ; 
notwithstanding  the  de^cieof^y  of  vigquri  wA  of .  ooaapressioti 
which    is  occasionally    betnayedt  in  tbei  longer  pieces,    the 
volume  is  highly  qi^editahlf^  tQ  t)ip  ^Ph  ^^^'  ^ncy,  and,  we 
may  add,  to  the  extensive,  literacy  ipfoi^Atjon  of  tt^  accbm*- . 
plishetl  Writer.   .Her  taleqta  i^  certainly  ojf,  lyo  comipon  order, 
and  they  have  been  suocesaf^Uy  cuUiva4^»    All  the  poems  are 
far  above  mediocrityi  and.  yet  the.exi^tttion  appears  to  us  often 
inferior  to  the  conception,  of  the  subject,  whi^  is  always  truly 
poetical.     We  select  as  ]|o  UBfavourablespeoimen,  the  spirited 
poem  entitled  '  Alaric  in  Italy*'    If  may  be  necessary  to  recal 
to  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  Sepulchre 
of  Alaric  was  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the/Busentinus,   the 
bourse  of  which  was  forcibly  diverted  by  imiqeiise  ijibour  for 
the  purpose;  after  wbich,  the  waters  were  restored  tp^their  na- 
tural diannel.    *  'Fhe  secret  spot  ^hfI^e  thc^  remains  of  Alaric 
*  had  been  deposited,  was  fqr  ever  coqqea)e4  by  tb^  inhuman 
'  massacre  of  the  j^tisg^^,  wfipihi^  bj^n  ei^B)oye4.  to  execute 
'  the  work.' 

*  Heard  ye  the  GoUyic.tnunpet's  blasth 
The  march  of  hosts*  as  Alaric  pass'd.  f 
His  steps  have  tnckfd  that  glorious  cliaM« 
The  birth-plaqe  of'  heroictime ; 

But  he,  in  no^hern  desexts  bred^ 

Spared  not  the  li^pg  fro^n^tlie  dqa^^ 

Nor  heard  the  vfMce,  Wk^  plei^dii^g  cri^^ 

From  temple  %ik1  froipftorofi  arji^. 

HepassM— the  light  oi^  i^i|roii|g,£w^. 

Hath  been  his  torql^^oVQr^iajvplaio^; 

And  woke  they  not-^riU^e  br^u^,  t^t^  fcc^ 

To  guard  their,  0]iKn.lj4^flf9pyl^.?  < 

And  left  they  Dp<.thfijf^i^^4«f^lli9g,  .     .   ♦. 

When  Scytbia s  qpHi  of  ufar  ^aftiSji^cflwa^    ■.     .  :       '     h 

No  I  where  the.bpld  TJIjffie  Hm^i^M  4s&%        ^.  *  #      >  ^i 

Sad  freedom  battled  not — but^vy^pt !. 

n  ■■  I  I  '  ~        ■  * 

•  Eclectic  Berieir.    if.  S.  Vol.  X^  p.  59$/ 
You  XIU.  N.  S.  G 


8^  Mrs.  H^a&*b  Tale$^  8[c. 

Foriiervelc3^  then  the  Spattan's  \m,nd. 
And  Thebe9  coMld  rouse  no  Sacred  Band  ; 
Kgr  one  high  soul  from  sluipbcr  broke, 
When  Athens  own'd  the  northern  yoke. 

*  But  was  there  none  for  thee  to  dare 
The  conflict,  scorning  to  despair  ? 

O  city  of  the  seven  proud  hilb  ! 
Whose  name  e'en  yet  the  spirit  thrills. 
As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-cali, 
Didst  thou  too,  ancient  empress,  fall  ? 
Did  no  Camillus  from  the  chain 
Ransom  thy  Capitol  again  ? 
Oh  !  who  shall  tcU  the  days  to  be, 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee } 

*  Heard  ye  the  Outhic  trumpet's  blast  ? 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  Alaric  pass'd, 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep. 
Burst  on  th'  eternal  city's  sleep  : 

How  woke  the  mighty  ?  She,  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still, 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,    and  her  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny  i 
She  woke — to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey» 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Pour'd  from  a  thousand  agonies ! 
'While  the  strange  light  of  flames,  that  gafe 
A  ruddy  glow  to  Tyber's  wave. 
Bursting  in  that  terrilic  hour 
from  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Reveal'd  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine 
Clinging  to  many  a  worshipped  shrine  ; 
Fierce  fitful  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  spear  and  sword,  with  carnage  red, 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying, 
And  kindled  pyres  fur  Romans  dying. 

'  Weep,  Italy !  alas  !  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  wrongs  declare  ! 
The  time  hath  been  when  ihy  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress  ! 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won. 
And  fron^her  plundered  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  north. 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
J^ach  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 

'  Ye  who  on  bright  Campania's  short 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore, 


With  all  their  graceful  colonnadesy 

And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades. 

Along  the  blue  itosperian  deep« 

Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep  ; 

Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 

Far  other  inro&tes  now  recline, 

And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 

With  rich  libations  duly  shed, 

O'er  guests,  unlike  your  vanish'd  friends, 

It's  bowery  canopy  extends  : 

For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 

The  bright  Falemian  nectar  flowing ; 

For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold, 

Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old, 

Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 

Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords, 

Or  wreaths  of  Psestan  roses  t  wine. 

To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 

*  Yet  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthiail  porticoes, 
While  round  them  into  being  start. 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art ; 
Oh  !  not  for  them  hath  genius  given 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  hcaTcn, 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 
And  sculptured  nymphs,  of  fount  or  glade. 
People  the  dark*green  laurel  shade; 
Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  deface 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

'  Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights ! 
Chieftains !  the  war^note's  call  invites ; 
And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors !  your  flowery  bondage  break, 
Sons  of  the  stormy  north,  awake ! 

'  The  barks  arc  launching  from  the  steep, 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep, 
And  Afiric's  burning  winds  afar 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victbi*y  close  ? 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repose  ? 
But  hark!  what  wildly  mi  nglmg  cries 
From  Scyihia's  oimp  tumultu6us  rise  f 
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Why  swelli  dread  Alanc's  name  dn  aii'? 
A  steraer  coriqueiror  hath  been  there! 
A  conqueror — yet  h)8' paths  are  pedicey 
He  comes  to  bring*  the  world's  release ; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no 'sheath, 
Th'  avenger,  the  deliverer-— ^Death  I 

*  Is  then  that  daring  spirit  fled  ? 
Doth  Alar^c  sUimber  with  the  dead  ? 
Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength. 
And  he  and  earth  wre  calm  at  length* 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shinesi 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines ; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own. 
Can  yield  him now^agrave alone* 
But  his — her  lord  from  AJp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  shall  be ! 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne^er  descry  ! 
Where  mortal  foot  m^y  never  fre£d 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dlist  be  hid 
'Neath  star-aspiring  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathei^^Aiound  ariSe, 
To  bear  his  memofy  to'  the  skies. 
Years  roll  away — oblivion  (^laiitks 
Her  triumph  o^r  heroic  Barnes  : 
And  hands  profane  distiiH)  the  cUiy 
That  once  vfM  fired  with  glory^'s  fay  ; 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  globra, 
Drags  e'en  the  treisures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  O  leader  of  the'free! 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee ! 
Thou,  where  no  step  may  e'^r  intruile, 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude, 
Till,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  pHofoUAd, 
Th'  Awakeuer's-finaT  trumpet  sotlnri. 

*  Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course. 
Bid  Nature  yield  to  human  force, 
And  hollow  in  the  torrent's  bed 
A  chamber  for  the  mighty  dead. 
The  work  is  done — the  captive's  hand 
Hath  we^l  obey'd  his  lord's  command. 
Within  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
The  richest  trophies  of  the  past. 
The  wealth  of  many  a  stately  dome. 
The  gold  and  gems  of  pl'under'd  Hoille ; 
And  when  the  midnight  stars  arcb^aming, 
Aud  octaa-waves  io6tillii€ssg{eiiiiiing,    * 


'Stern  in  their  grief,  his  warriors  bear 
The  Chastener  of  &e  Nations  therei ; 
To  rest  at  length,  from  victory's  toil^ 
Alone,  with  all  an  empire's  spoil ! 

*  Then  the  ft'ieed  current's  rushing  waive^ 
Rolls  o^er'the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
Then  sti^eamsthe  martyred  captives'  blood 
To  criitoson  that  sepulchral  flood, 
Whose  conscious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
The  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 
Time  hath  past  on  since  then — and'  swept 
Frbm  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept ; 
'Temples  of  gods,  and  domes  of  kings, 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  (hidgs; 
Yet  shall  hot'ag^  e'er  molest 
The  viewless  hofne  of  Ahtric's  rest : 
StiU'rolls,  like  them,  th'  ilnfailing  nver^ 
'  Thejguardian  of  his  dilst'fbrever/ 
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Art.  XIV.  Common  S^Hit;  a  t^oto.  ^to.  pip.  5S.  Bdinbiirgfa.  1819. 

'HIS  is  something  much  baltevi  we  confess,  than  the  com- 
mon roD  of  satirical  poems.  It  is  not  the  ^  Religion  of  a 
^  Clerky*  or  the  ribaldry  of  a  Pasquin,  but  contains  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  who  has  taste  as  wall  as  viit,  perhaps  less  wit 
than  taste,  and  who  can  admire,  as  well  as  satbize ;  one  Wha 
has  positive  as  well  as  aega,tiTe  sentiments  respecting  men  anA 
thiBgs,  anid  Whose  creed,  both  poetical  Una  political, 'w6ii^ 
neither  the  drab  nor  the  blue  and  yellow  party  livery.  Sudh  la 
writer,  although  we  may  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points, 'h>is 
a  good  right  to  be  allowed  the  unmolested  assertion  of  his  dpi* 
nioDS,  especially  as  they  are  expressed  without  arrogance ;  'lUld 
we  are  quite  willing  to  connive  at  his  harmless  invasion  of  bnlr 
provinoe,  by  the  promulgation  df  his  criticisms.  He  is  how-' 
ever  a  better  poet  than  he  b  a  critic,  nor  do  we  think  sathre  hti 
forte  :  there  are  some  things  in  his  poem  which  are  of  a  hij^At 
quality  than  either  satire  or  criticism.  The  versification  ts 
pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  eaay  and  free.  The  executiM 
is  in  all  respects  as  good  as  needs  be.  l*he  Author  modestly 
tells  u»  in  the  opening  lines : 

'  I  have  no  genius.    Though  I  make  no  doubt. 
Sage  reader.  'thou'#ouldst  fbon  h&ve  found  tlfbMt : 
I  tell  thee,  lest'ttifou  waste  thy  preck>as  time 
In  seeking  here  for  aiight  but  s^nse  ttrtd  rhyare  ^ 
Plain  common  f(ense,  but  no  ecstfltic  feats,  « 

And  rhymes  at  least  as  good  as  MibClir  K^dtes'/ 

The  Poem  consiste  of  tiro  <  Parts,*  or  lather,  the  jMAipUet 
oontaiiis  two  poems.    lo.the  fij»t,  the  !&uthdr  assorts  Itti  po- 


etical  tnd  his  politicftl  ereed.    Mr.  Orator  PhiUipB,  aod  Ike  R^ 
verend  Mr.   MaturiD,  first  come  in  for  a  share  of  bis  ridicule. 
Lord  Byron  is  (ben  oomtnented  on  with  more  of  the  appropriate 
severity  of  a  rooralisfy  than  of  the  feeling  of  a  poel.     In  tlie 
feeblest  passage  of  the  whole  poeaiy  the  Poet  tdk  ua  that  he  ad- 
mires him,  ^  but  not  through  thick  and  thin  ;*  Chat  the  ^  crasj 
^  wandering  boy'  is  not  fit  to  be  named  with  Miltoo ;  and  that 
the  ^  Scrivener's  son  was  nobler  than  the  peer.'     We  warmlj 
participate  in  oar  Author's  indignation  at  his  Lordship's  atrod* 
ous  abuse  of  his  talents,  and  concede  that  as  a  poet  he  is  desti- 
tute  of  moral  sublimity,  as  well  as  deficient  in  variety  ;  but  it  ii 
of  no  use  to  expose  oneself  to  the  imputation  of  being  unable 
to  appreciate  his    extraordinary  powers.      Wordsworth,    we 
strongly  suspect,  our  Satirist  has  not  read  ;  else,  whatever  per« 
▼ersity  or  imbecility  he  had  with  good  reason  charged  upon  the 
Author  of  *  The  Excursion,'  he  would  never  have  chanusteriaed 
his  fancy  as  ^  poor.'    Coleridgjs  is  treated  as  sHghtingly* 

^  Poor  Coleridge !  his  is  no  afiected  rant, 
'  He  lives  on  opium  and  he  studies  Kant »       . 
Kot  over  clear  at  first,  what  mortal  brain 
Opium  and  Kant  together  could  sustain  ? 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  are  both  fair  subjects  of  satire ; 
but  the  worst  is,  that  satire,  even  when  it  has  a  fiur  subject, 
is  but  rarely  just.  Lamentably  abortive  as  has  proved  the 
splendid  promise  afibrded  by  Coleridge's  early  indications  of 
genius,  he  has  yet  produced  enough  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity,  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  our  finest  lyric  poets: 
pretensions  resting  upon  a  much  less  solid  basis  than  his,  have 
sufficed  to  admit  many  names  into  the  Catalogue.  Besides, 
there  is  something  pecoliarly  ungracious  in  wasting  ioeflfec- 
tual  satire  upon  a  man  of  real  genius,  whose  literary  character 
has  at  all  events  been  perfectly  inofi*eri8ive,  and  who  has  not 
lost  all  claim  to  respect  for  his  talents,  though  his  habits  may 
have  sunk  him  to  a  level  with  our  phy.  But  we  are  insensibly 
straying  into  unnecessary  discussions*  Of  Southey,  the  Writer 
aaySy 

*  He  is  a  poet  unconfined  by  rule 

Devised  in  Lakisfa  or  in  Cockney  school;— 

He  is  a  poet— for  his  glancing  eye 

Takes  in  the  forms  of  earth,  and  air,  and  skv : 

He,  still  tat  home  where'er  he  takes  his  stand. 

Mid  Biscay's  mountains  or  Arabia's  sand^ 

Calls  by  hm  magic  art  for  prince  or  peer, 

Moslem  or  Chrintian,  and  tliey  all  appear ; 

He  too  can  paint,  as  well  as  Walter  Scott^ 

The  misty  valley  and  the  sunless  grot ; 

And  Byuon*s  sullen  muse  could  scarcely  mount 

Ahove  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Count : 


'     Cbmmofk  Sl^se.  it 

"But  wKq  oould  draw  Florihda  sad  and  fair. 

Her  matchless  love,  her  hope  and  her  despur! 

And  who»  O  who,  but  he  could  have  expressed 

The  deep  remorse  of  Roderick's  noble  breast-— 

His  penances  by  day,  his  prayer  by  night. 

His  oearing  and  his  war-K:ry  in  the  fight  ? 

Yes,  Southey,  spite  of  all  thy  childish  tricks. 

Thy  laureate  odes,  and  cottage  politics ; 

Though  Jeffrey  quiz,  and  Kemp^erhausen  praise, 

I  still  must  read,  and  still  must  love  thy  lays«'-~pp*  11  —12. 

Notes  mre  a  most  impertinent  ap|)enda«^e  (o  such  a  text, 
which  ought  not  to  require  the  qualifying  or  illustrating  |>o8t- 
script,  to  set  the  reader  right.  We  omit  (hem,  therefore,  in  our 
extracts.  *  The  Cockney  School*  are  very  summarily  treated* 
Crabbe  is  thus  vindicated  as  to  bis  choice  of  subjects : 

*  None  but  a  bard  his  own  true  line  can  tel]— 
He  chooses  right  who  executes  it  well.' 

Campbell  is  characterized  as  *  great  in  every  thing  but  ease.* 
Moore— 

^-*  for  a  song  where  wit  and  feeling  pour 

Their  mingled  streams,  there's  not  a  bard  like  Moore.' 

Joanna  Baillie,  and  Felicia  Hemans,  the  only  two  ladiesi 
who  are  admitted  to  write  verse  w^ll,  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
Reviews  are  then  adverted  to,  '  in  the  dual  number,'  our  Au- 
thor being  imprudent  enough  to  let  all  the  regular  |nirveyora 
of  monthly  criticism  know,  that  *  the  Edinburgh  and  (the) 
*  Quarterly  are  the  only  ones  be  sees.*  We  dare  say  that  he 
will  take  a  peep  at  our  present  Number,  and  perhaps  he  will 
be  surprised  to  find  what  very  intelligent  criticism  occasionally 
appears  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  He  seems  to  have  a  very  just 
notion  of  the  obligations  the  Public  at  large  are  under  to  the 
profession. 

'  I  own  I  dearly  like  a  new  Review, 
Whether  its  livery  be  drab  or  blue  : 
Books  now  are  made  so  long,  I  have  no  time 
To  read  the  tenth  of  either  prose  or  rhyme : 
Books  now  are  sold  so  dear,  that  had  I  twice 
The  time  to  spare,  I  could  not  reach  the  price*- 
And  therefore  'tis  to  the  Reviews  I  owe 
Nine-tenths  of  ail  the  little  that  I  know. 
1  speak  of  those  inaccessible  cates. 
Fine  quarto  travels,  with  fine  coloured  plates  ; 
Where  tottering  icebergs  'mid  the  current  glide. 
Or  black  drag^oons  on  dromedaries  ride. 
And  what,  for  instance,  hut  by  the  Review, 
Should  I  have  known  of  amiable  Loo-choo  f 


Loo-dioo,  whfiP^ .  p^a^fu)  i^.  tl^  Irf^.  oft  Hiffm^       { 

None  know,  the  uMipf  mou^,  of'  of  arois; 

I  buy  them.noW  but  Blirrpw  tells  oji^  aU. 

From  Mafco  Polq.4oyiro.to  C^ptaJii  Hall.; 

I  buy  them  not-4:|u(  my  ai^  shilliogs.  {Mty^ 

And  sip  the  cream; of  tyrepty  'm  ^  (uiy«, 

*  Reviews  are  useful  in  anothev  Ught, 
We  need  a  whipper-in. to  keep  all  mgiit*  • 
By  we,  I  mean  wepoets»  who  are  apty 

In  self-conceit  or  self-*fonned  system. wrapped^ 
If  fools,  to  shame  our  craft ;  if  wits,  to  waste 
The  powers  God  g^ave,  and  spoil  the  public  taste. 
Thus  Jefirey  did  his  duty,  when  he  tore 
The  tinsel  from  the  harlot  Muse  of  Moore ; 
Thus  will  he  do  hb  duty,  should  he  nerve 
His  arm»  to  pay  what  Byron's  crimes  deserve^ 

*  But  ai  to  politicS'—th^ir  worth  is  less 
Than  the  thin  fcrfios  of  the  daily  presf : 
Courier  and  Times,  however  tney  may  srudge. 
Are  foroed  to  ^ve  the  facts  on  which  they  judge ; 
While  the  Reviews,  by  stubborn  facts  oppressed. 
Remember  or  forget  what  suits  them  best. 

Both  are  mere.j^ieaders,  whp>  to  serve  their  cau^, 
Would  drop  an  incident,  or  strain  the  laws ; 
Blackguard  a  witness,  and  declare  he  lied. 
Because  his  story  helped  the  other  side* 
Now  this  is  paltry,  and  since  such  th^ir  tricks, 
I  look  to  neither  for  my  politics/    pp.  21—234 

Accordingly,  be  takes  occasion  to  laugh  at  the  *  veiled  pro- 
'  phets  of  the  North/  for  their  predictions  respecting  the  war 
in  Spain,  and  oelebrates  (he  praises  of  the  Duke  of  Weiline- 
ton  and  the  Congress  of  Yieona.  But  after  this,  he  turns  pidely 
round  upon  Ministers,  and  adds : 

*  But  oh,  the  tragic  farce  that  then  ensued, 
By  Sidmouth  half,  and  half  by  Watson  brewed; 
Tiiat  sleeveless  plot»  made  up.  of  nufeand  jags» 
Petitions,  speecnesy  pike-beads»  ana  green  bags* 
It  was  not  well'-although  t^e  tale  was.shocUi^ 
Of  three  lead  bullets  in  a  worsted  stocking^w. 
To  let  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom  serve 

As  sacdfioe  to  Sidmoutb's  trembling  necva. 

All  was  soon  blown — such  tales  of  blood  andfiii^ 

Might  gull  the  HottsOy  but  not  a  London.  Juiy.'    p.  27* 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  Writer  assumes  a  graver  tooei  and 
after  asserting  the  transoendent  importance  of  our  havjngi  when 
*  business  fatigues,  and  pleasures  cease  to  pleas^,*  a  hppe  be- 
yond tbe  grave,^  proceeds  to  delineate  the  difier^^  styles  of 
preaching  whicli  contjspd,  to  sf^tbfy  the  ii^qfiif^ri  w.  tfi  Ibe  ivay 


Common  Sen^e^ 

of  safety.  First,  ive  have  the  Presbyteriao  MinidCer,  the  dis* 
ciple  qC  Calvifi  and  of  Knox,  misrepresented  as  a  preaeber  of 
Necesmty  under  a  Christian  name.  Finding;  fault,  of  course^ 
with  the  tendency  of  »uch  preaching,  *  the  case  is  plain,'  lie 
says: 

*  This  18  no  place  for  us,  and  we  must  try  again. 

Now  to  yon  lofty  temple  let  us  haste, 

Hie  very  Parthenon  of  civic  taste  : 

It  must  be  worth  the  while  ;  for  see  the  approachea 

Are  filled  with  pampered  steeds  and  gilded  coaches* 

Hark  to  the  weU-drilled  quire— unlike  the  twang 

That  through  yon  vulvar  crowd  promiscuous  rang. 

Squeese  in— squeeze  m— and  let  us,  if  we  can. 

Hear  doctrine  suited  to  a  gentleman. 

Now  check  thy  tongue,  the  preacher's  at  hia  text, 

Bend  all  thy  sou),  and  hear  what  cometh  next : 

**  Think  not  the  ways  of  righteousness  are  hard, 

**  Virtue,  sweet  virtue,  is  tu  own  reward : 

**  Think  not  the  human  soul  to  ill  inclined, 

*'  View  the  pure  softness  of  the  infant  mind  : 

''  Behold  how  generous  unsuspecting  youth  .   .1 

**  Loves  the  fair  forms  of  honour  and  of  truth ; 

**  And  look  within-^haveye  not  understood 

'*  The  ffentle  luxury  of  doing  good  i 

**  And  knowing  thta,  can  ye,  I  say,  but  start 

**  At  those  who  say,  man  has  a  corrupt  heart  ? 

**  Flee  bad  example--^oUow  nature  stLft, 

^  The^  do  blasptieme  who  say  she  leads  to  ill. 

**  Avoid  extremes— sin  lies  in  them  alone, 

'*  And  be  to  all  your  moderation  known  : 

'>  Be  pure,  be  lund,  fer  piety  is  such  ; 

**  But  brethreOf  be  not  nghteoiis  over-much.'^ 

'  Well,  this  will  surely  do  :  for  this  is  clear. 
And  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  or  for  fear. 
This  i  why,  I  knew  all  this ;  and,  more,  of  old 
Read  it  in  Greek,  but  only  better  told — 
And  though  it  were  great  Plato's  self  that  spoke, 
I  would  maintain  the  thing  is  all  a  joke. 
Nature  i  why  look  on  Tom  and  Jack  at  play— 
The  urchins  were  bdt  breeched  the  other  day—^ 
Jack  has  a  toy  which  Tom  desires  to  gain. 
And  therefore  takes  it— Fired  with  rage  and  pain. 
Jack  claims  his  right ;  and  so  the  little  dears 
Rattle  their  fists  about  each  other's  ears. 
And  this  is  nature !    Why  one  must  be  blind 
As  iffnorance,  to  think  her  just  or  kind. 
Itelithee,  if  I  followed  nature's  call, 
1  should  be  hanged  ere  Christmas — that  Is  all.'  pp.  S5— 36. 

'  The  Evangelicals^  next  oome  under  revieiv,  as  preachers, 
Vol.  XIII.  N.  S.  H 
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parloorr-coDfessors,  atid  publio  speakers.  'Our  Censor  hintt 
Ihat  *  oome'  of  tbe  dass  are  open  to  Ibe  charge  of  worldly  me- 
lives ;  others,  be  charges  with  laying  little  stress 

*  On  justice,  charit7«  and  holioess. 
Till  the  flock,  foUowinff  the  deceitful  bell^ 
Runs  to  the  very  pit  where  Baring  ML' 

But  many  ^  of  each  ctaas/  be  admit*  to  be^  ^  Serfptural  and 
•  true.* 

'-  MffiDfy  called  fanatics,  are  deeply  read. 
And  whfte  they  're  warm  at  heart,  are  cool  of  head  : 
Many  of  those  who  trust  in  Christ  aIone> 
Have  hoKness,  not  merits  of  their  own ; 
Work  as  if  works  were  atl.  ^et  humble  too. 
Give  the  whole  praise  to  Him  |o  whom  'tis  due/ 

Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  Poem  is  eoaupied  wUh  tbe  dcliiiealion 
of  the  *  Vicar  of  Hartley,*  a  sort  of  counterpert  to  the  Velvet 
Cushion  Rector.  Tbe  Author  now  lays  down  tbe  character  of 
a  satirist,  and  we  like  bim  all  tbe  better  fur  the  change  of  dress. 
There  is  some  very  pteasing  iioetry  tti  this  part,  and  some  very 
excellent  sentiment. 

*  Just  once«  year-i— when  tummer  daysare  long. 
When  town  is  empty,  and  the  moors  are  throngii<-« 
Just  once  ayear,  I  break  the  chains  that  bind 
For  nine  long  months  my  body  and  my  mind, 
And  Ay,  with  eagjer  pJeasure,  to  unbend 

In  the  mild  converse  of  one  humble  fciend.^ 

He  was  not  humble  twenty  years  a^, 

When  side  by  side  we  stjroggled  finend  and  fbe  | 

When  side  by  side  We  look  our  first  dcgtese,    . 

The  boast  of  Jobnians  he^  and  I  of  Cams  : 

Then,  as  he  lay  upon  his  trupklebed. 

Imaginary  mitres  graced  his  head  ; 

Or  French  Savans  in  flattering  vision  came, 

To  hail  the  owner  of  hiis  mighty  naroe.- 

How  would  he  tlien  have  scorned  the  fate  that  now 

Sheds  such  contentment  on  big  placid  brow  i 

How  turned  with  loatfaiB^  from  ois  humble  U^ 

In  that  lone  vale  forgetting  and  ficirgot. 

And  yet  he  (oves  it  now— for  all  bis  cai% 

And  all  the  objects  of  his  love  are  there : 

His  is^on  white  washed  house  with  iiees  beibrei 

And  his  the  babes  that  play  around  tbe  door  i 

His  is  the  church,  whose  high  but  ruined  towieri 

Is  decked  with  ivy,  and  each  br^hter  flower; 

And  his  the  flock,  who  some  from  vale  and  hill. 

On  Sabbathodays  that  house  of  prayer  to  fill* 

'  The  Dilly  stops :    and  there  expectant  stand 
The  Vicar  and  his  wife  with  open  hand, 
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And  looks  of-cordial  lov^^  that  seem  to  say. 

We're  glad^roliVe  come,  and  hope  you  mean  to  stay. 

The  evening  aearoe  sulRees  us  to  hear 

On  either  side  the  happenings  of  the  year— 

How  Jack  my  godaon«  H>  fais  Sire'e  aurprist. 

Has  gained  at  Winchester  the  Latip  prize  ; 

How  the  rude  Squire  has  ceased  to  drink  and  swear. 

And  comes  to  church,  and  kneols  when  he  is  there  : 

How  well  the  Sunday  schobl  succeeds,  and  how 

The  girl^  ail  curtsey,  and  the  boys  all  bow  :  - 

How  rarefy  'tis  the  Gamekeeper  can  tell 

He  found  a  poacher  skulkin^'on  the  fell :    ' 

IJow  drinking  bouts  and  boxing  matches  ceas^. 

And  some  old  saints  have  died  in  faith  and  peaeie. 

So  pass  the  evening  hours  ;— and,  pleased  to  hear. 

The  toils  and  triumphs  of  a  friend  so  deiur, 

I  go  to  rest ;  but  promise  to  attend 

Hext  mom  the  parish -progress  of  my  friend/  pp.  39^— il. 

The  first  pastoral  viait  is  to  (be  Widow  Tliampsoo,  '  poor, 
*  docrepid,  blind.' 

'  She  knew  the  very  step  of  him,  whose  vole? 
Had  taught  her 'mid  her  sorrows  to  cejoice: 
And  those  wan  features,  as  he  took  iMr  haiid^ 
Showed  joy  that  worldlings  cannot  understandU^ 
A  trust  in  nim  who  has  the  power  to  save-— 
A  hope  that  fearless  looks  bcypod  the  grave. 

*  Then  held  she  eonverse  of  her  hopes  andfiears, 
Befitting  Christians  in  a  vale  of  tears* 
Not  her  J  the  cant  of  those,  whose  vulgar  slang 
Is  Greek  to  «U  who  are  not  of  the  gang ; 
NoClier^s4hc  lights  by  pride  and  passion  bred 
From  the  deep  quagmires  of  b  maddy  head  : 
Not  her*s  the  fool -bom  jest  andjBtifled  sigh 
With  which  Philosophers  prepare  to  diC'— 
Her  talk  was  lofty,  yet  'twas  hi&mble  too  t 
How  much  she  had  to  hope,  how  mvohto  do-** 
How  little  she  had  done,  how  much  remained 
To  do,  before  the  victory  was  gained — 
To  run,  to£ght»  to  wre&c,  to  endure, 
To  make  her  catting  and  electiodn  sure* 
She  spake  with  gratitude  of  trials  past, 
And  calmly  dared  anticipate  the  last : 
She,  when  by  care  o'erwoelmed,  by  donbts  distressed. 
Looked  to  die  cross  for  peace,  to  Heaven  for  rest ; 
And  eonfidence  in  him  who  oawiot  lie. 
Had  made  her  patience  strong,  her  courage  high. 

*«  Well,"  saSd  I,  "  dashing  off  a  singte  tear, 

Tis  surely  good  for  i^  to  have  been  lierc : 
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Such  lively  fiuth,  soch  patient  hope  toseOf 
Does  more  than  tomes  of  Ditlob  divinity—- » 
Not  for  the  world  these  visits  would  I  miss, 
If  all  yout  sick-list  ca^es  be  like  this." 
'*  Like  this  I  I  would  they  w^e.'  pp»  43*^-45. 
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Mr.  Accom  has  in  the  press;  «  Trea- 
tise on  the  AduUc^rations  ot  Food,  aDd 
Colinary  Poisons;  exhibiting  the  frau- 
duldiit  so(jbisticatioiui  of  bread,  wine, 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  creaniy  spiritiioos  \l' 
qaorsy  cheese,  mostard,  Tinegary  olive 
oily  coDfectioiiary».  asd  other  articles 
employed  in  domettic  ecooomy,  and  the 
methods  of  detecting  them.  The  H'oric 
will  form  one  vol.  ISnd.  containing  up- 
|raid«  of  300  pages  and  vill  bepablished 
early  next  month. 

-  Oil  the  first  of  Pebroaiy  will  be  pub- 
lished. Part  f.  of  IlUtstrations  of  HuiH- 
bras:  a  series  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
political  and  literary  characters,  impos- 
tors and  enthusiasts,  allnded  to  by  Bntler 
in  his  Hndibra»--avd  adapted  to  the  il« 
lustration  of  any  8«'0;  or  4to.  edition  of 
that  work.  Engraved  by  Air.  Cooper, 
from  the  most  authentic  originals.  To 
be  eomptetpd  in  Ten'Paru,"ea«ih  Part 
containing  Si^  Pprtraiis. 

Mons.  Cottu's  new  work,  on  the  Ad-- 
ministration  of  Crimiinil  Juslice  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Britibh 
Cun«litutiony  is  printing  in  Svo. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  AiMtfn  is  printhig  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  .the  t^|(  of 
Genesis- 

Mruioirs  of  the  late  Richard  Lor  pi 
Edgewoith,  Esq.  partly  written  by  him- 
self, and  continued  by  hit  daughter, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  will  ihortly  appear 
in  two  8to.  volumes* 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  1'odd  will  soon  ptib- 
li»h.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Walton^  Bi:>hop  uf 
Chester,  and  editor  of  the  London  Bibita 
Pol-yglotta,  with  important  notices  cf  hir 
coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work ;  also 
a  description  of  several  Greek  biblical 
manuscripts,  lately  brought  from  the 
East,  and  deposited  in  the  library  at 
Lambeth  palace. 

J.  B.  Fraser,  Esq.  has  in  the  pt«fs» 
in  royal  quarto,  a'  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  nnd  to  the  sources 
of  the  river*  Jumna  and  Ganges,  iii 
1815. 


DaviaoD  Turner,  Esq.  is.  preparing  Ibr 
publication  his  Tour  tiitpongh  Normandy^ 
to  be  illustrated  by  numerous  etchings 
of  Antiquities  and  other  interesting  sub- 
jects, by  Mrs.  Turner  and  Daughters. 

The  R«v.  T.  F.  Dibdio  baa  in  the 
press,  a  votnuM  of  Scnaons,  doetrinat 
and  practical,  preached  at  Quebecy 
King-street,  Fitzroy*  and  Bromptoa 
Chapels. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  t*ovah  will  sood  publisb, 
jn  8ro.  Sermons  on  the  principal  F^^ti- 
\aH  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of*  J.  Barclay  will  soon  pablisb^  Sa 
Inquiry  into  Opinions,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, concerning  Life  and  OrganizatioB. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Gray  has  in  4h«  press,  la 
two  Sva  volumes,  a  Natural  Arrange* 
ment  of  British  Plants,  according  to 
their  mutual  ReiatioiV(»  preceded  by  aa 
lutriKluction  to  Butany,  with  ttlustratire 
figures. 

M.  O  MoUieu*s  Travels  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Senc^^al  and  Gauibia,  are  printing 
in  a  4to.  volume,  with  plates. 

Hie  Rev.  CoraelWis  Oriffio  has  in  tUe 
pre»s,  the  lostitiitat  of  National  Tnr- 
o)ogy,  the  ChrUtiaii  Raligion,  and  Moral 
|*ljilosophy. 

In  the  press,  Travels  in  Italy,  Greere, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  a  series  of 
liters,  descriptive  of  Manners,  Scenery, 
and  the  true  Arts. .  By  H.  W.  Williaws 
Esq.  lu  9  vols.  Qvo*  with  numerous 
Eii^ravin^. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Germany ,  describing  the  present  state 
of  the  social  aiid  poliUcal  institutions 
the  agricolture,  maoaliictttres.  o»io- 
merce,  t'ducatiuu,  arts,  and  ^aaners  of 
that  country^  partictilarly  the  Ksng- 
dom  of  Monover.  By  Yhomas. Uodg^m, 
Eitq.  In  3  vols  8vu. 
'  Als(»,  Specimens  of*  the  Living  British 
Poets,  with  Biogmphi^l  Noticeis  an<l 
Critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rtrv.  Geor^ 
Croly,  A.  M.  author  of  **  Paris,'*  a 
Poem,  &c. 

Also,  Private  Corratpondenoe  of  David 
Uame,  the  Historian,  with  the  Cooattss 
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de  Bonfflen,  the  MMdiioiieM  de  Bar* 
lieutane,  J«  J.  BooMefta,  and  odMr  dit* 
t.iiKui»hefl  penoos,  between  tbe  yean 
1760  and  1776,  oojv  iir«t  poblubrd  from 
4be  orig;DJiUy  4(o* 

l;^  The  appearance  of  thii  work  hat 
been  delayed,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
obCaioiug  lOuie  biographical  particular* 
respecting  tbe  writers.  It  will  certainly 
appear  early  in  18'20. 

Prim'e  MaximilianNTraveUin  Braxil, 
duriiig  tlie  years  lbi5,  1816,  and  1817. 
Haiid&onufly  printed  In  4to.  with  ma  pa, 
and  numeroiw  engrafingc— This  work 
will  be  fouud  to  be  one  ot'  tbe  moft  im- 
poriaut  that  has  yet  appeared  retpecti^g 
thfi  interesting,  bat  hitherto  imperfectly 
known  country.     It  may  for  the  present 
aul&ee  to  state,  that  the  Prinoe  hai  ex* 
•mined   tbe   tcdally  nnkaown    regions 
•long  the  Bast  Coast  of  Brazil,  between 
tbe  13th  and  S3d  degrees  of  South  La- 
titn:ie,  which  had  not  yet  been  pene- 
trated  into   by  any  traveller,  with  a 
scienu6o  view,  and  that  with  his  name* 
rotts  aod  important  sootogical  observa- 
tions, be  has  connected  the  most  parti- 
cnbr  and  intereytiug  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  eountryy  and  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants. 


Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senega 
and  Gambia,  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Fran.*h  GovcrnuM*nt,  and  pcrfoinjed  in 
1818.  by  M.  G.  Mollien. .  Edited  by  T. 
E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Mission  to  AMiantee,  1  vol.  4to. 
•witii  a  Map  of  the  Route,  and  several 
Engravings. 

The  Hermit  in  London ;  or  Sketches 
of  English  Manners,  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
February,  an  Inquiry  oii  the  Duty  of 
Chriatians  respecting  War,  including  an 
Ezamination  of  the  Principle  of  Peace 
Societies.  By  Mr.  John  Sliepard, 
anthor  of  '*  Leitem  descriptive  of  a  Toor 
in  1816.'' 

In  the  proas  A  Mother's  Journal  dur- ' 
ing  (he  last  illness  of  her  Daughter,  with 
a  Preface  by  Miss  Jane  X*7l^- 

In  the  piess,  Sonday  School  Sketobes : 
a  flsemoir  deseriptive  of  the  benign  ope- 
ration of  those  instttutioos. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Tbe  Unknown 
Director*  By  Sarah  Renoa,  author  of 
"  Village  Convei  nation ^  of  the  Vfcar*s 
Fireside,  and  of  **  The  T«4Bple  of 
Truth,*'  a  Poem. 
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■KMtAraY. 

.  A  Sketoh  of  tlie  Life,  Character,  and 
lyritiogs  of  the  Baropess  de  Stael-Hol- 
•tein.  By  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  a 
beaoiifol  Poi  trait,  engraved  by  Scriven. 
9vo.  13s. 

AthensB  Oxoatenscs:  tbe  history  of 
all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have  bad 
their  education  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, ffom  the  year  1300.  To  which  is 
added.  Fasti  Oxooienses,  or,  the  awials 
of  tbe  »aid  Uuivenity,  First  written  by 
A.  A' Wood,  M.  A.  orMertapColle>;e,aad 
now  very  eon^iderab.y  auginenttdy  m 
text  and  note f, by  Philip  Kliss,  FfUow  of 
St.  John*s  College,  Oxford.  Very  baud- 
somely  and  closely  printed  in  columns, 
in  4  vols,  royal  4to.  with  complete  lu* 
daxca.  I£l.  Ida.  ' 

The  Life,  Deeds*  and  Opinions,  of  Dr» 
Mania  Latlieri  fiittiituily  translated 
from  the  Gfrman  of  Joba  Freileriek 
William  Fischer,  ^uperiatendan^  at 
Plawney  in  Saxony,  with  an  Appendix, 
by  John  Korta.  12mo.  6s.    r^mrrican.] 


imiCATION* 

TbeEskdale  Herd  Boy,  a  Scottish  tale 
fur  yotttb,  by  Mrs.  BlachfonU  with  aa 
elegant  Frontispiece.  ]Smo.3ai  booad. 
The  History  of  Britanuicus  and  his 
Sister  Oetaria ;  a  story  from  the  Roman 
History.  By  Mies  Saodbam,  author  of 
tbe  *«  Twm  Sisters.*'  With  an  elegant 
FrontispiecM.     l'2ino.  6s.  buaod. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Franoe ; 
written  in  the  same  style, as  Stories  from 
the  English  History.    2^  6d.  balf-bd. 

Nina,  an  Icelandic  Tale.  By  the  av- 
Ibor  ol  **  Always  Happy,**  fcc.  2s.  hibd. 
Sc(;nes  in  Asia;  for  the  iostfuction 
aiMi  ainuMsment  ot  little  Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers.  With  84  Engravings.  4s. 
pl.iin,  and  6i.  colonrod,  hidf-booad* 

i^  A  new  edition  of  the  European 
Scenes,  of  which  4000  have  been  auld,  is 
ready  for  delivery,  and  tbe  Seenes  hi 
Africa  is  in  preparation. 
.  Stories  from  Modem  History;  chro^ 
nologically  arranged  from  ibe  deatl|  oif 
Charlemagne  to  the  battle  ol  Waterloo. 
By  tho  auibor  of  *'  Trne  Stories  frola 
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Aocimt  Hictory^"  and  other  est^eiued 
works  for  yonag  peojiie.  3  voU,  1 81210. 
9s«  6d.  half-bound. 

Stories  Miected  from  the  Uiiktory  of 
Greece,  for  Cbildreo,  By  Miss  Lawtenoe, 
ofGateacre.  ;>».  6d.  ha  Unbound. 

Quest ious  adapted  to  Goldsiaath's 
abridged  History  of  Greece  ^  demfugd 
for  the  me  ut  ichoolS|  aad  parlicutarly 
applicable  troia  tbe  miouteoess  of  their 
»ubd«visioo,  to thon:  schools  m  which  ihe 
pupils  are  arraoged  in  clas«es,  accordiiig 
to  tbe  oatioual  p1«o  of  instruciiua. 
Si.  6d.  bound. 

Gttiiasarooi's  (Professtrr  o'  Italiaa) 
CompaiiioQ  to  bis  Itatiau  Graiuinar, 
being  a  selection  from  the  most  approvtid, 
novels,  ooniediesy  and  ira^^ies  ia  the 
Italian  Laugwii^  With  iiot«»  by  Mr** 
Guaazaruui.  Wiuo. 

QmouDaiicek  Stories  ia  the  latin 
and  English  tanguagies,  arranged  by 
James  iCiSs,  LL*1>-  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Tbe  English  Pnmer ;  or.  First  Book 
for  Child nrii :  arranged  on  a  near  pl«p, 
such  as  cannot  fistl  to  delight  ad  well  as 
instruct  young  children  in  the  first  elf* 
ments  ot  reading  an<l  s^.clling.  By  *h«  < 
fUiv.  T.  Clark.  lUu»trated  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  wood  engravings.  6d. 

l*be  National  Reader ;  consisting  of 
«aey  iiesvons  ra  History,  Geography, 
Biography,  Mythology,  Natural  His- 
uvy,  Alc*  The  wiiole  orningedon  a  pev 
plan,  and  illustrated  by  nearly  one  buu* 
dred  engravings,  being  a  Sequel  to  tbe 
l^ational  Spelling.  I2y  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 
3e. 

hMfoduetioa  to  the  Writing  of  Latin 
Eaerciaes;  eootainingeasy  Exercises  on 
fldi  the  declinable,  with  copioosly  ar- 
pangvd  lists  of  tbe  indeclinable,  iiarts  of 
^poadij  •■  a  plan  wMch  vanaot  pos- 
sibly fcil  to  seoare  tothe  pupil  a  thorough 
unJerstBiidtDg  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, by  a  gradual  developenient  of  the 
fMm,  in  a  series  of  examples  strictly 
appro|iriate,  aad  purely  dassieal.  The 
radical  Latin  is  intt;rlined  ihroogliout, 
4«  pratent  the  necessity  of  any  reference, 
cioept  to  the  grammar  ;  and  the  whole 
ao  firiM,  that  most  of  the  leading  verin 
m  tiM  laagaage  are  introducetJ  otider 
their  respective  oonjogaiions.  Adapte<l 
to  the  Eton  grammar.  By  J.  MitclieJI, 
la.  €d.  half-'boond. 

The  BleiiietfU  of  Geography  nnd 
Chronology.  3s.  6d.  bound  In  ^d. 


VifkllcisB  Hibernlcm,  or  Ireland  V?d« 
dtcated.  An  attempt  to  develop  and  ex* 
pose  a  few  of  tbe  mu  rifarious  errors  and 
fatwlKiods  rekp»'cting  Ireland  in  the  his- 
toiies  of  M I y,  Temple,  Whitelo(.*k,  Bor- 
lase,  Rushworth,  CUreo  lou,  C-'Xt  Carte, 
Inland,  Warner,  Macau  ley,  Ha  me,  and 
others;  partitfulaity  in  the  legendary 
tales  of  tlie  coiisptrary  and  preteodcd 
massacre  of  1641  ;  by  M.  Carey.  Bvo. 
!6s     [American.] 

A  History  of  the  United  States  before 
tbe  Revolution,  with  some  Acoooot  of 
the  Aborigraes.  By  Ezekiel  Sandford. 
8to.  14s.    (.American. J 
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A  General  Anaiytieat  lades  to  tim 
Lsodon  Madioal  and  Fbysieal  ioMBsd, 
Vols.  I.  to  XL.,  mokw  ve,  Hvo.  H.  is. 

A  Complete  i$yatem  of  DiMBostio  M«» 
dicmci  ibr  the  use  of  Faimlioft)  wita  ia- 
atrucifona  for  tbe  applieatioa  of  Heifte 
lo  the  cuse  of  all  diseases  inuidept  so 
maiikiod.  Af  ranged  i<i  alphabetical  ov- 
d«fr,  under  the  heads  of  thoiL»  disorders 
tl»ey  are  iotanded  to  cure ;  with  iiistnic- 
tioMS  for  the  pra9tioe  «t  physic  toy  boibs, 
forming  a  coqipanioo  10  Colpepptt^ 
Herbal      By  J.  Ingle.   14mo.  4i.  6d. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com- 
plaints: demonstrating  the  various  and 
flptfosive  (Ik^ondeiP  pl  tlie  «oqstKifUo» 
which  original)  from  this  source,  and 
prescribing  a  Ufsv  aud  jMCcessfol  oiodc 
ot  treatment.  By  John  Paithhorn,  M.D. 
Fourth  edit,  considerably  enlarged.  6vo. 

Observations  on  the  Dse  and  Abuse  \d 
Mcfcorial  Medicine  in  various  diseases. 
By  James  Hamilton,  Jun.  M.O.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysicians, 
and  Professor  of-  Midwifery  in  the  fjsi- 
versity  of  BdHiborgh.  8vo.  "is.  6d. 

iiiscai.i.Aiceous. 

France  as  it  isi  not  Lady  MonganH 
France.  By  WUliam  Playfeir,  aaihurof 
Political  Portraits,  in  this  MW  ssra.  il 
vols.  8vo.  U.  4s. 

Critfttisois  on  the  Bar;  ineludlog 
Strictures  on  th«f  pr>ncip4l  counsel  prac- 
tisiog  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bvneh, 
Common  PUias,  Chaaoirryy  and  fekxchc- 
^er.     By  Amioos  Curiss.   Umo.  6a. 

Radical  Reform,  in  Five  Dialegoes. 
I'imo.  3d., orits. «d.  a  docen. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
oooasioaed  by  his  Leadsbii^s  miocoaoep- 
tioas  and  nisrepKseotationi  of  a  pom- 
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jlhHKtnMc4,  HMMetMM  ecmcernin; 
ill*  ExfMdiefipy  of  «  coMcll  oT  ffafl 
Charch  Of  Knslanil  mnI  tbe  Cbnroh  of 
Rom*  tomg  holden,  &c.'*  By  Samtel 
WhBj  A.  M.  F.  R.  Md  A.&  Vicar  of  81. 
BiirthotorMw  the  Lmi«.  London.  9ro,  3j. 
ChftnicieristM  Sketehtts  of  the  Lo«tr 
Order*  of  cbe  BrkiA  Metropelit,  eoa* 
•istiiis;;  of  Aily-tMir  eotoured  ptetet.* 
By  T.  KowleadMo.  lotended  to  form  n 
cumpenioa  to  Lefgb't  New  Plotare  of 
Lonikw.  ]8ino.  7«.  belf-boimd. 

fiiWjrt  oil  Phrenology;    or,  en  iir- 
^uiry  bato  the  prtnviptei  end  atllity  of 
tb«  tyti«n]  of  Dri.  Oall  and  SpnrzhetiDy 
and  Intc9  tbe  object ionv  made  agalnet  ic.  ■ 
By  George  Com  be.  Bto.  If^. 

Semkd  Mlftd;  or,  Cofftribotiont  to 
tbe  iiHtaral  bi»tory  and  pbyiiology  of 
tbe  bum.iii  iiitellei*t  By  John  H^^lam, 
M.D.  Late  of  Pembroke  Hull,  Ckm- 
Mdge;  l^rmeriy  President  of  tbe 
Royal  Medical,  Natural  History,  and 
Cliemlcal  Boeietiea  of  S^fintorgb.  8?o. 
7t. 


4  Vindication  of  our  authorized 
Tninitatton  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible  I  an  J  of  preceding  English  ver- 
sion! aotboritatively  coititnended  to  tbe 
Botiot!  of  those  translators:  occasioned 
by  certain  obj«'Cliotts  made  by  Mr. 
John  Bellamy  in  bw  late  ttAnslatioa  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  by  Sir  Jame^f 
Bland  Burg«^s,  in  bis  reasons  in  fivour 
of  9r  new  translation  of  tbe  holy  scrip- 
towg.  By  the  R«t.  Benry  John  Todd, 
M.A.  P.iiA.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to ' 
his  Majesty,  and  Keeper  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Can  terbui^s  RecOfda.  8vo.  6s. 

A  New  Plan  for  sSocial  and  Domestic 
Wonbip,  wherein  all  »ho  love  thu 
Gospel  may  onite  together  with  the 
Feasts  and  ta*U  of  the  Established 
Cherdi.  By  the  Rer.  William  Smith, 
M.A.  Author  of  the  Domestic  AtUr, 
kc.  8ro.  5». 

A  compendioos  History  of  the  Jews, 
pecotiarly  calculated  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  young  persons.  By  John 
BigUind.  is.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  tbe  Psalms,  called 
PsiJms  of  Degrees :  in  which,  among 
»aoy  other  Taluable  discourses  on  indi- 
ridual,  household,  and  civil  aflairs,  the 
scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  di- 
vinely Instituted  and  honorable  estate 
of  matrimony  is  explained  and  defend- 
«*,  against   tbe  popish    perversion  of 


enforoc'd  cel^yacy,  monsistfe  vows, 
otders,  Sic.  fce.  By  that  memorable 
champion  of  the  rdbrinatton,  Martin 
LoflHrr.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  English  monasteries,  and 
of  th«4r  soppresson  by  acts  passed 
througli  botii  Houses  of  Parliament 
doHng  the  reign  ef  Henry  VIII.  8vol 
lOs  6d. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects;  by 
W.  Barlass,  Minister  of  the  Gospel : 
with  the  oorrespondence  between  tbe 
author  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  Iat« 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lom- 
bard-street,  London,  never  before  pob- 
lisbed;  and  a  biographical  sketcli  of 
the  Author  prefixed,  by  Peter  W:lson, 
LLD.  and  ProfeMor  of  Langnai^es  In 
Golumbia  College,  Mew  York.  8vo.  14s. 
[American.] 

Dfseonrses  on  several  Stibjects.  By 
Samnel  Seabury,  D.D.  9  vols.  8vo.  IBs. 
[American.] 

England's  Memorial ;  the  substance 
of  a  Sermon  preacht^  at  Orove  Chapel 
Camberwell,  Nov.  5  1819.  on  the  spirit 
of  Popery,  ana  the  eryinc  nins  of  the 
present  times.    By  Joseph  fftms.  Is.  6d. 
The  Christianity  of  tbe  New  IVtta-' 
mcnt  impregnable   and   iniperishable : 
an  address  occasiimed  by  the  trial  of 
Mr.'  Richard  Carlile.    By  John  Evans. 
LL.D.  Is. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  Antinomianism :  a  Sermon 
preached  befora  the  associated  Minis* 
ters,  educated  at  Hoxton.  By  tbe 
Rev.  J.  Hooper,  A.M.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached    at  the-  annnjl 
aftemMy  of  the  Ministers,  educated  at 
Homerton  academy,  and  other  friends 
to  that  Institntion.    By  the  Rev.  W 
Chaplin.    Is. 

Bennons,  preaehad  at  tbe  Catheilral 
Charch  of  Worcester.  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  StilUugfltiet,  A.M.  Preben- 
dary  of  Worcester,  and  fonneriy  <tf 
Merton  Ccdlege,  Oxford.    8vo.  14s. 

Hymns  and  Poems,  doctrinal  and 
cxperimenUl,  on  a  variety  of  sulgoots; 
designed  for  those  who  know  the  pl«gue 
of  their  own  heart,  and  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  salvation  is  entirely  of 
grace.  By  Daniel  Herbert,  of  Sndbury. 
2  vols.  18mo.7s. 

TaAvats  AMo  Topooarvv. 

pe  Picture  of  England;  or  historical 
•od  descriptive  delineations  of  the 
most  corions  works  of  natore  and  art 
in  each  county:  calculated  as  an  agree- 
eble  companion  to  the  tourist,  or    a 
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clais  book  for  the  student.  By  J.  N.. 
Brewer,  Author  of  the  lotroductioa  to 
the  Beauties  of  Ebglaod,  &c.  |ilul» 
trated  hy  252  eugravings.  2  rols.  12mo* 
II.  4s. 

An  Historical  and  Desciiptive  View  of 
the  Parish  of  Moukwearmouth  and 
Bishop  Wearniouth,  aod  the  port  aod 
borough  of  Suuderiaud ;  comprising  an 
historical  account  of  their  origin  and 
prt*9ent  state,  a  description  of  Uie  pub» 
•lie  buildings,  &c.  By  George  Oarbott. 
Embellished  with  a  plan,  and  five 
highly  finished  engraviDgs.    8?o.   ]6s. 

Notes  on  Africa,  particularly  thona 
Parts  between  Cape  Verd  and  the 
RiVer  Congo:  containing  sketebct  of 
the  geographical  tituations,  the  man- 
ncri  and  costont,  the  trade,  oommerce, 
and  manufactures,  and  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  various  nations  in  tbit 
extensive  tract;  also  a  view  of  their 
cppabilities  for  the  reception  of  civibza* 
tjou}  with  hints  for  the  melioration  of 
the  whole  African  population.  By  G. 
A.  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Liverpool.— 
With  an  app^ix  containing  a  com* 
pendious  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  its  productions  '  and  retourses  i 
to  which  is  added  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant information,  very  necessary  to  he 
known  by  all  persons  about  to  emigrate 
to  that  colony.  8vo.  138. 

A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
comprising  an  account  of  their  geo- , 
logical  structure;  with  remailw  on 
their  agriculture,  economy,  scenery, 
smd  antiquities.  By  J.  Macculk>ch, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  In  2  vols.  Bvo.  and  a  . 
volume  in  4to.  containing  43  illustrative 
engravings,  with  letter«press  descrip* 
tiont.  31. 3s. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Most  Popolar 
Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  in 
Europe:  forming  a  complete  tour 
through  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  Foitugal  and  Spain,  luly, 
Ifalta,  Tuikey.   Rjisiia,  Sweden,  Dea- 


mark,  Poland*  Gemmy*  Itiv  &e, 
Illustmted  by  many  views  and  maps. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  12mo.  Ss. 

Tbe  Weetern  Gazetteer,  or  Emi* 
grant's  Directory ;  oontaining  a  geo- 
graphical deecription  of  the  western 
stales  and  territories,  vis.  the  state*  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louiriana,  Ohio^  Te- 
nessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  tcrri- 
lories  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  and  North  Western  j  with 
with  an  sppendix,  containing  sketches 
of  the  western  coonties  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  northern  lakes;  In- 
dian annuities  and  directions  to  emi* 
grants.  By  Samoel  R.  Brown.  Svo.  10s. 
[American.] 

America  and  tbe  British  Colonies. 
An  Abktract  of  all  the  most  Useful 
Information  relative  to  tbe  United 
States  of  America  and  tbe  Br.ttsli  Co* 
lonies  of  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Gciod 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  ar«d  Vaa 
Diiemcn's  Island;  exliibiriug  at  one 
view  tbe  comparative  advantages  and 
dikadvantages-  each  coootry  offers  for 
emigration.  Collected  firom  the  most 
valuable  and  recent  publications,  llie 
whole  collated  with  documents  in  bis 
Migesty*s  Colonial  Office.  To  which 
are  added,  a  few  noteii  and  observations* 
By  William  Kingdom,  Junior.  8v(x 
20s.  6d. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  England  and 
Wales;  comprising  a  dcscnpiion  of 
the  principal  town^,  ancient  remains 
Itc.  &c.  together  with  a  synopsia  of 
the  counties.  Embellished  with  nn- 
merotts  views  and  an  hccurate  map* 
ISffio.  12s.  bds.  or  13s.  half-bound. 

Leigh's  New  aod  Correct  Pocket 
Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales.  Intended  as  a  companioo  to 
tbe  above  18mo.  12s.  half-bound. 

The  Post  Roads  of  Europe ;  ben^  a 
translation  of  the  *'  Btat  des  Postes,** 
published  by  authority  durinf^  the  rcigm 
of  NspoleOB,  ]8nxK  8s.  bound* 
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Aft.  L    7%e  Hiii&ry  of  BrUish  India.    B7  JFames  MtD,  Esq.    In 

Three  VoluBiesy  4to.    London.    1817. 

"OROH  pur  infancy^  we  have  been  aocustomed  to  connect 
-"-  ideas  of  boundless  magnificence  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sure, with  the  regions  of  the  East ;  and  nearly  OTer j  doca- 
naent^  which,  in  maturer  years,  has  beien  presented  to  our  inva- 
gination or  our  understaading,  has,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
contributed  to  sustain  the  iUusion.  The  causes  which  have 
tended  to  confirm  and  to  increase  this,  are  various :  the  exag- 
gerations of  Eastern  writers ;  *  the  richness  of  Oriental  dress  and 
decoration;  the  paasion  for  pomp  and  splendour  which  has 
distingubhed  many  of  the  Asiatic  roonarchs,  together  with  the 
highly  wrought  descriptions  of  travetters,  daszled  by  the  glare 
of  jewelry  which  adorned  the  persona  of  the  Shahs  and  Riyahs 
of  *  gorgeous  Ind* ;  have  all  contributed  to  feed  the  vulgar 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  and  to  create  and  keep  up  a  vague 
and  undefinable,  but  universally  diffused  belief  of  the  measure- 
less wealth  of  fh»  East.  Subsequent  events,  sad  mor»  dis- 
tinct knowledge,  have  but  impmeetlj  assisted  in  scattering 
these  floating;  visions,  by  communicating  more  spedAs  and  fsr 
humbler  notions  on  this  pomt.  Mr.  Maurice^  who,  ia  lsB<guage 
of  singubur  self-complsceacy,  assuswd  to  himself  the  high  ^ 
fice  of  historian  of  India,  and  who  has  been  probably  so  eon- 
sidered  by  superfidsl  readers,  has  coniributed  greatly  to 
strengthen  these  misconceptions.  He  seetna  to  have  taken  the 
Oriental  writers  lor  his  models :  his  style  is  almost  as  florid  and 
unimpressive  as  theirs ;  and  he  exhihtts  a^  similar  dispositioii 
to  receive  with  uncriticisiag  admiration,  the  various  exagigBra- 
tions  which  it  waa  his  task  to  sift  and  to  reduce-  His  work, 
however,  was  not  without  value,  as  it  brought  together  much 
bformatbn  that  lay  scattered }  it  vras  evidentWi  too,  the  com- 
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position  of  a  scbolari  and  bore  the  marks  of  praiseworthy  dili* 
gence.  Had  a  somewhat  severer  discretion  l>een  exercised, 
could  Mr.  Maurice  but  have  desisted  from  his  perpetual  puffif, 
bis  nauseous  flattery,  and  his  querulous  intimations  of  public 
neglect ;  bad  he  abstained  from  undigni6ed  complaints  of  an 
expense  which  nobody  had  asked  him  to  hazard,  <  from  flou- 
rbhing  his  bookseller's  bill  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  and  from 
consuming  in  idle  apologies  for  brevity,  the  space  that  would 
have  sufficed  for  important  but  rejected  details,  he  would  have 
established  a  much  stronger  claim  to  what  he  rather  too  arro* 
gantly  anticipated,  the  thanks  of  posterity,  than  by  weakly 
challenging  comparison  with  Robertson  and  Hume. 

But  the  romantic  dream  of  Oriental  wealth  and  magnificence 
will  last  no  longer.    The  theories  which  have  assigned  a  remote 
and  refined  civilisation  to  the  nations-  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  all  the 
exaggerations  on  which  those  speculations  are  founded,  have 
been  brought  down  to  their  just  dimensions  by  Mr.  Mill,  wbo'bas 
pro<iuced  a  work  than  which  we  never  read  any  affording  stronger 
and  surer  indications  of  a  penetrating  and  powerful  mind,  and  of 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge.    He  has  evaded  nothing. 
He  has  passed.  With  firm  step  and  discriminating  eye,  through  all 
the  infinite  entanglements  of  Hindu  law,  society,  literature, 
arts,  manners,  religion,  and  government ;  with  a  mastery  and 
decision  of  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  admiratioo, 
he  has  relieved  his  subject  of  all  that  was  extraneous,  steadily 
rejected  aU  that  had  no  claim  to  deference  as  authority,  brought 
scattered  and  apparently  incoherent  particulars,  into  order  and 
arrangement,  and,  above  all,  by  the  clear,  consistent,  and  deter- 
mined application  of  principles,  has  given  definition  to  the  dis* 
tressing  vagueness,  and  thrown  strong  light  upon  the  bewildering 
obscurity,  which  so  greatly  embarrass  the  most  attentive  reader, 
in  the  thcologv  and  literature  of  Hindustan.    The  condensation 
of  matter  and  reasoning  in  these  volames,  is  altogether  extraar- 
dinary;  and  the  language,  though  occasionally  awkward,  is,  on 
the  wbolci  an  admirable  medium  of  thought  and  narrative  :  it  is 
always  clear,  vigorous,  and  distinct,  and  not  unfrequentty  charac- 
tensed  by  as  much  of  polish  and  ornament  as  can  well  consist 
with  closeness  and  strength.    The  Author  has  kept  in  view,  with 
unvarying  constancy,  the  spirit  of  his  motto :    he  has  Investi- 
'  gated  and  narrated  pre$$e  et  dUtincte ;  $ermone  quodam  activo 
et  mosciilo,  nutquam  digrediendo^  nil  ampli^cando» 

In  whatever  direction  the  investigator  of  Indian  history  may 
jMTOsecute  his  inquiries,  he  finds  himself  embarrasse.d,  not  only 
t»y  the  Tarious  and  sometimes  conflicting  authorities  to  which 
be  must  retmr,  Imt  by  the  extensiveness  and  irregularitv  of  the 
*  ground  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  pre-occupy  and  clear,  be- 
'fore  be  can  make  his  way  with  steadiness  and  success.    In  tuess 
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'^i™'?^/^^*"**^^^'  Mr.  MHl  has  acquitted  himself  with  ereat 
r    .    ?.    ™^  joluine  contaios,  first,  a  rapid  but  distinct  sketch 
of  the  history  of  British  intercourse  with  India,  previous  to  the 
consolidatton  of    the  different  ooromercial  interests  into  one 
Cocnpany,  in  the  reign  of  Anne  ;  secondly,  a  compressed  hoi 
comprehensive  digest  of  all  the  important  particnlars  connected 
with  the  ancient  history,  manners,  religion,  laws,  and  situation 
ef  the  Hindus ;  and  thirdly,  a  history  of  the  Mahoromedao  inva- 
sions and  subjugations  of  Indian  territory,  carried  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.      All  this  is  preparatory  to  the 
subsequent  portion  of  his  work,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  British  connexion  with   Hindustan. 

The  chapter  on  the  Chronology  and  Ancient  History  of  the 
Hindus,  is  brief  but  instructive ;  and  the  notes  conUin  the  re- 
sults of.  extensive  research  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
iaiportant  point.    Mr.  Mill  uses  very  little  ceremony  with  the  ab- 
surd pretensions  of  the  Brahmens  to  high  antiquity.   Our  readers 
are  aware  that,  with  exaggeration  almost  hyper-oriental,  the 
Imbricators  of  Indian  history  have  indulged  themselves  in  all  kinds 
of  extravagance  in  this  particular.     The  progress  of  time  is 
distinguished  by  four  grand  divisions,  called  Yugs,  respectively 
denominated  Satya,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali.    The  first  of 
these  comprehended  a  space  of  1,728,000  years  ;  the  second, 
1,206,090 ;  the  third,  §64,000  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  which  we 
DOW  Hve,  and  of  which  neariy  6000  years  are  past,  will  include 
432,000. 

*  The  character  which  theJBrahmens  assign  to  the  several  yugs,  is  a 
remarkable  part  of  their  system.    The  Satya  yug  is  distinguisked  by 
the  epithet  of  golden  ;  The  Treta  yug  by  that  of  silver  ;  The  Dvirapar 
yug  by  that  of  copper  ;  And  the  Cali  vug  is  denominated  earthen. 
In  these  several  ages,  the  virtue,  the  life,  and  the  stature  of  man  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  diversity.    In  the  Satya  yug,  the  whole  race  were 
virtuous  and  pure ;  the  life  of  man  was  100,000  years ;  and  his  stature 
tl  cubits.  In  the  Treta  yug,  one  third  of  mankind  were  corrupt ;  and 
humanlife  was  reduced  to  10»000  years.     One  half  of  the  human 
race  were  depraved  in  the  Dwapar  yug,  and  iOOO  years  bounded  the 
perbd  of  life.    In  the  Cali  yug  aU  men  are  corrupt,  and  human  life 
IS  restricted  to  100  years.     But  though  in  the  Satya  yug,  men  lived 
only  100.000  years,  Satyavrata,  according  to  the  chronological  Bction, 
reigned  1,728,000  years ;  in  the  Treta  yu^,  human  life  extended  only 
to  10,000  years,  yet  fifty-five  princes  reigned,  at  a  medium,  more 
than  23,000  years  each  ;  in  the  Dwapar  yug,  though  the  life  of  man 
was  reduced  to  1,000  years,  the  duration  of  the  reigns  was  even  ex- 
tended,  fi>r  twenty>nine  princes  in  this  period  held  Uie  sceptre  each 
fiir89,76Syea»/  Vol.  L  p.  97. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  any  comment  upon  these  wholesale 
absurdities,  or  upon  the  minor  orientalisms  with  which  they  are 

I  t 
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drassed  tip*     Ttet  areAemmsibPMs  AMd  wilnitlfletkms  of  • 

<  people  perfectly  destitute  of  hietorieal  reconlB/  ettd  feUy  kew 
mt  the  MsertioD,  thet  ^  die  BaJuBcnB  wet  the  Meet  aHdaoioimt 

<  ead  perhaps  the  moat  anekiifitl  febneatera,  iMth  whetti  Ike 
^  aneale  of  fable  have  yet  mede  us  acquaioted/  We  haffOt  hoW'* 
cnreri  little  cauaefbr  regret  that  rre  mtb  ae  fsw  ilhialnUieiis  oC 
the  ancieiit  histoiV  of  the  HiediiS)  dnoe  we  are  in  poflaesahNi 
of  enongh  for  all  the  material  murpoaea  of  iofatry ;  the  aaYeeti<* 
gationa  of  EuiropeaDs  baviag  afibrded  distnot  elaeidaliaiia  of  the 
state  of  sodety  in  Hioduttan  daring  a  loog  lapse  of  years. 
Thoogh  the  hbteriaii  omnot  trace  the  Indian  dynaattea^  nor  the 
achievements  of  their  monarobs,  yet,  he  ie  enabled  to  deaeribe 
the  social  and  pditibal  oendition  of  the  Hindus,  their  ¥arioQS 
arts,  their  craeds,  aad  their  maimeea,  bom  aialhentic  docwienta 
and  satisfactory  hifeveaoes. 

The  aiost  reararkaUe  feature  ef  Hindu  society,  jb,  wifsestton* 
aUy,  the  itstitnfion  of  Caste,  or  the  ditisioli  itf  the  sooial  body 
into  four  gnmd  ehttses,  separated  froai  each  other  by  etrengandi 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  tribes,  4;»ppressiae  distiaotions.    The 
Brahmens,  or  priestly  oaste,  with  Whom  iiiisttlassiieatioa  naofli 
baive  originated,  occupy  the  principal  station,  and  ate  r^resented 
by  the  sacred  books  as  proceeding  irom  tiie  mouth  of  the  Creator. 
The  Cshatryas,  or  military  tribe,  sprang  ftom  his  arm ;   the 
Yaisyas,  mr  agriiculturri  class,  were  produoed  from  liia  thigh ; 
and  the  degraded  Sudraa,  tte  servile  caste,  name  feom  his  foot. 
These  distinctions  are  fenced  in  by  high  privileges  attadMd  to 
tbe  superior  classea,  and  by  arbitrary  and  appalling  jpenalties  de« 
nounccd  against  those  of  the  lower  castes- who  shan  violate,  in  tbe 
smallest  degree,  tbe  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  higher* 
Irreverent  language  to  a  orahmen  from  a  Sudra,  is  p uniidied  by 
thrustiog  a  redhot  *  iron  aiijie  ten  fingem  long*  into  his  mouth ; 
and  the  audaciiy  of  an  atteinpt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  servile 
diss,  to  give  instruction  to  one  of  the  prieady  tribe,  as  to  be 
v4sited  by  pouring  hot  oil  into  tfaemouth  and  ears  of  the  ofleoder. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  tribe,  or  rather,  a  series  of  tribes, 
sprung  from  the  forbidden  and  unallowed  mixture  of  the  diflb- 
rent  castes.      These  are  divided  and  graduated  according  lo  the 
dUierence  in  dignity  and  privilege  of  the  parents  ;  but  the  lovrest 
of  them  all,  is,  the  wretched  child  of  a  Sudra  father  and  a  Brah- 
men female.    The  individuals  of  tiiis  class,  who  are  denominated 
ChaudalftB,  are  olajeetsof  per£^t  loathing  and  disgtist    Such 
is  the  al^eotaess  of  theur  conditieo,  that  they  are  excluded  from 
towaa,   and  oompeMed  to  confine  their  abbonred  asaociatioB 
to  sequestered  spots.    To  them  are  assigned  the  canlaannatincp 
offices  :  they  are  the  buriers  of  tbe  dead,  and  the  executioners 
4>f  the  last  extremities  of  law. 

Tha  Government  of  HiAdiistoB  has  always  conformed  to  the 
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Adhfie  model,  een'teritig;  in  one  iiidiTidaal  all  «ic  Tarious  attri- 
butes of  arbitrary  poiprer,  excepting  those  which  are  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  priests.  T^e  monarch  is  described, 
in  the  records  of  Hindii  law,  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  his  uncontrolled  supremacy.  *A  king,*  says  the  law  of 
Monu,  *  is  formed  of  particles  from  the  chief  guardian  deities, 

*  and  eoasequeBtly  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory.    Lilse  the  sub, 

*  be  bums  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  caa  any  human  oreaCave  en 
^  earth  even  gme  on  hiaa*  He,  fire  and  air ;  He,  the  god  of 
'  erinwial  justie« ;  Hc»  the  genius  of  w«atih  ;  He,  tbe  regent 

*  of  waters ;    He,  the  lord  of  the  fiflMment.     A  kroc,  even 


^  hatred  of  the  king,  through  delusion  of  mind,  will  certainly 
'  perish  ;  for  speeduy  will  tl^  kbg  spply  his  heart  to  that  man's 
^  destruction/  The  system  of  ruW  was,  by  the  delegation  of 
authority ;  the  empire  being  divided  into  disiioet  pvoviaoes,  over 
Mch  of  which  presided  a.  Ticeetrent,  who  eseyoiaed,  withia 
narrower  linrils,  a  diotatiMi  anddoiMiiOQ  not leaa absolute «Ii«d 
those  of  his  soveveigti.  The  phm  of  gvrenmeM  and  juriddiotion 
was  the  same  in  the  section,  as  in  the  wtiole ;  and.  where  the 
province  was  of  extent  too  great  to  be  regulated  by  the  personal 
administration  of  a  single  individual,  the  system  of  subdivision 
was  resorted  to ;  each  of  the  parts  having  over  it  an  inferior 

Sovernor,  deputed  by  the  viceroy,  and  ruling  with  the  same 
espotic  and  unlimited  authority.  A  scheme  of  inspectibn,  rudely 
conceived  and  inadequately  executed,  wsa  estabiiBhed  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  abuses  to  which  this  arbitrary  rule  was  obviously 
and  inevitably  liable.    The  king  is  dirtoled  by  the  law,  to  seleet 
a  couaeil  coasistiog  of  men  noble,  brave,   and  .  learned,  and 
always  to  commit  the  office  of  ehief  minister  to  a  Brahmen »  Beth 
the  military  and  the  judicial  prerogatives  and  duties,  belong  to  the 
monarch.    The  administration  of  the  law  is  simple  and  direct  in 
Its  forms  of  process,  but,  in  its  result,  it  was  almost  invariably 
determined  by  the  grossest  and  most  unabashed  corruption.  And 
although  the  judicial  authority  is  ostensibly  assigned  to  the  sove- 
reign, yet,  in  reality,  it  was  wrested  from  bis  hand  by  the  reserva-> 
tions  and  encroachments  of  the  priesthood,  who  bad  successfully 
usurped  the  three  great  branches  of  the  powers  of  goverament^ 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  adiaiaiatraiive.    The  laws 
of  the  Hindus  appear  indeed  to  have  been  designed  to  give,  to 
the  king  little  more  than  the  lebour  andfssponeihyity  of  govern- 
ment, while  the  Brahmens  should  remain   possessors  of  the- 
po^er.    The  following  extract  will  affiird  a  speoimen  of  the 
deamess  and  acuteness  with  which  Mr.  ^  Mill  supplies,   bf 
reasoning,  the  incompleteness  of  his  materials. 
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<  The  uncontndable  $wuj  of  superstition,  in  rode  and  ignorant 
timesy  confers  upon  its  ministers  such  extraordinary  privileges,  that 
the  king  and  the  priest  are  generally  the  same  person ;  and  it  appears 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Bra1imens»  who  usurped  among  tlieir 
countrymen  so  much  distinction  and  authority,  did  not  invest  them- 
selves witli  the  splendour  of  royalty.  It  fi;enerally  happens  that  some 
accidental  circumstances,  of  which  little  account  was  taken  at  the 
timei  and  which  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages  it  is  impossible  to  traoe^ 
-  gave  occasion  to  those  peculiarities  which  we  remark  m  the  affairs  and 
charactersof  nations ;  and  with  this  reflection  it  is  found  that  we 
must  very  often  pontent  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unnatoral 
to  supposei  that  to  a  people,  over  whom  Che  love  of  repose  exerts  a 
wonderful  sway»  and  in  whose  character  aversion  to  danger  forios  a 
principal  ingredient,  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  sword  appeared  to 
surpass  the  advantages  with  which  it  was  attended ;  and  that  the  Brab- 
mens  thus  transferred  to  the  hands  of  others,  what  was  a  source  of  too 
much  labour,  as  well  as  danger,  to  be  retained  in  their  own. 

'  So  many,  however,  and  important  were  the  powers  which  this  daas 
reserved  to  Uiemselves,  that  the  kingly  state  appears  reduced  to  Uiatof 
a  dependant  and  secondary  office.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  sove- 
reign a  mere  cipher.  With  thisinference  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  corre- 
spond* The  monuments  of  the  Hindus,  imperfect  as  they  are,  oonvinee 
us  that  their  monarchs  enjoyed  no  small  snare  both  of  authority,  and 
of  that  kind  of  splendour  which  cortesponded  with  the  state  of  society. 
They  had  entrusted  to  them  two  engmes,  the  power  of  which  tlieir 
histoid  serves  remarkabhr  to  display :  They  were  masters  of  the  army ; 
and  they  were  masters  of  the  public  revenue.  These  two  circumstances, 
it  appears,  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicative,  and  even  a  ereat  part  of  the  executive  power,  reinforced 
Dy  all  the  authority  of  an  overbearing  superstition,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmens.    These  threw  around  the  sovereign  an  ex- 
ternal lustre,  with  which  the  eyes  of  uncultivated  men  are  easily 
dazzled.    In  dangerous  and  disorderly  times,  when  every  thing  which 
the  nation  values  is  placed  on  the  soldier's  sword,  the  commander,  by 
universal  consent,  exercises  unlimited  authority.    So  fiequently  » 
this  the  situatioa  of  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  rapacious  and  turbulent  neighbours,  that  it  becomes  in  a 

freat  measure  the  habitual  order  of  thmgs.  The  king,  by  commanding 
oth  the  force  and  the  revenue  of  the  state,  had  in  his  hands  the  di^ 
tribution  of  gifts  and  favours ;  the  potent  instrument,  in  short,  of 
patronage  ;  aud  the  jealousy  and  nvalship  of  the  difierent  sets  of 
competitors  would  of  their  own  accord  give  him  a  great  influence 
over  the  Brahmens  themselves.  The  distribution  of  gifts  and  favours 
is  so  powerful  an  engine,  that  the  man  who  enjoys  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  absolute ;  with  whatever  checks  he  may  appear  to  be  sur- 
rounded t  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns,  though  aJnoet 
every  power  of  government  may  appear  to  be  lodged  in  other  hands." 
pp.  131r-132. 

The  chapter  on  Laws  is  singularly  luminous  and  instructive. 
The  Hindu  code  seems  to  be  a  mass  of  incoherency,  destitute, 
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»i  least  in  its  dinsioos  and  attempts  at  arrangieaietit,  eren  of 
those  iDiDor  pretensions  to  discrimination  which  are  to  be  ^nnd 
in  the  legal  systems  of  some  other  imperfectly  civilized  nations. 
The  rude  and  obvious  distinction  between  persons  and  things^ 
was 'far  above*  the  crude  notions  of  Hindu  legblators  ;  and 
even  the  clas8i6cation  of  laws  under  the  designations  of  dvil 
and  penal,  is  unaccountably  neglected  in  their  most  celebrated 
legal  digests.  Neither  are  the  details,  though  excessively 
minute  in  certain  instances,  better  entitled  to  admiration  than 
the  general  cHstribution.  On  the  contrary,  the  i>rooisof  an  im- 
perfect state  of  intellectual  development,  multiply  upon  us  in 
in  all  directions :  for  instance,  a  distinction  is  made,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  evidence,  between  the  father  of  male,  and  the  father  of 
female  children.  A  still  more  gross  and  glaring  instance  of  legis- 
lative absurdity,  is  presented  in  the  positive  recommendation^ 
in  certain  specified  cases,  of -peijury.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  in 
various  modes  of  folly  more  or  less  complicated,  holds  a  high 
rank  in  the  institutes  of  the  Hindus.  The  spirit  of  retaliation 
pervades  their  penal  laws  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  dictating 
the  most  barbarous  and  revolting  mutilations.  The  grossest 
violations  of  the  principle  of  equality,  must  be  expected  to  occur 
in  such  a  code.  Accordingly,  as  the  criminality  of  ^n  action  is 
estimated  by  the  rank  of  the  person  against  whom  the  offence  is 
committed,  so,  the  scale  of  punishment  is  in  all  cases  graduated 
to  correspond  with  the  rank  of  the  offender,  A  Sudra  is  punished 
with  the  mostrevoltiug  cruelty.     Indeed,  *  notwithstanding  tha 

*  mildness  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  Hindu 

*  character,  hardly  any  nation,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  is  distinguished 

*  for  more  sanguinary  laws.' 

The  system  of  Taxation  which  has  prevailed  in  India,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  defective  and  oppressive,  when  the  laws 
for  the  administration  of  justice  were  characterised  by  so  much 
imbecility.  That  enlightened  regard  to  the*  various  resources  of 
a  country,  that  salutary  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  least  injurious 
modes  of  levying  the  supplies,  which  distinguish,  or  at  least 
ought  to  distinguish,  the  operations  of  finance  in  European 
countries,  are,  in  the  East,  wholly  unknown.  Quocmmque  modo 
remf  is  the  principle  of  Asiatic  financiers :  the  si  posmreo^e,  never 
embarrasses  their  calculations.  Hence  result  the  most  intolera- 
ble aggressions  upon  property,  and  the  most  oppressive  imposts 
upon  every  article  which  it  may  please  the  needy  despot  to  con- 
sider as  a  convenient  source  of  revenue.  The  taxes  were  levied 
in  kind,  on  the  Ryot,  or  husbandman,  by  the  Zemindar,  who» 
deducting  a  stipulated  portion  for  himself,  transferred  the  balance 
to  the  king.  The  original  and  |)ermanent  property  of  the  soil,  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  Upon  this  point,  it  seems,  there  has  been 
muntained  a  considerable  oiffereBce  of  opinion,  some  intelligent 
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Buropeftotf  baifiog  asMgaed  llie  owaersbm  of  tbe  soil  to  the 
ZemiodMry  and  e^evF,  to  tbe  Ryot.  Mr.  Mill  has  clearly  afaewo, 
thai  though  the  Ryot  has,  by  1od|^ prescription,  acquired  an  here* 
ditary  tenaotship,  equmleot  to  right  of  possessioQ,  the  sovereign 
bad  always  res^fed  thepriviioge  of  exacting  as  large  a  portioa 
as  be  aaight  choose  to  claim,  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  '  All 
'  -which  is  valuable  in  the  soH,  after  the  deduction  of  what  is  due 
'  to  the  sovereign^  belongs  of  incontestible  right  to  the  Indian 
'  husbandman.*  The  daims  of  the  Zemindar  seem  to  rest  on  a 
^ery  slender  basts. 

Tbe  ReKgioB  of  the  Hindus  v  an  almost  inexhaustible  sabject. 
We  shall  but  very  slightly  allude  to  it  in  this  place,  as  we  shall 
shortly  buTe  occasion  to  make  it  the  subject  of  more  specific 
ftttentiow.  Bxcepting  in  a  few  particulars  to  which  we  could  not 
give  an  altogether  unqualified  assent,  Mr.  Milf  has  analysed  and 
dissected  the  strange  and  bewildering  mythology  of  Hindustan, 
with  an  interest,  prectsion,  and  felicity  of  illnstration  not  to  be 
anvpaseed«  His  chapter  on  this  subject,  is  replete  with  valuable 
i^iomiation  and  instructive  remark,  and  might  almost  be  entitled 
a  l^osopliioal  history  of  idolatry  aud  superstition.  His  accurate 
diatioctioAs,  and  just  and  able  reasonings,  tend  to  impress  upon 
tbe  reader's  mind,  aMbongh  there  are  no  express  allumons  to  the 
Mlgeet^  a  deeper  reverence  tor  that  pure  and  undefiled  systelki 
of  reKgioas  faith  and  duty  to  which  every  fresh  exposure  of  the 
true  character  of  lieathenism  affords  a  distinct  testimony,  and  is 
a  gratifying,   though  it  may  be  an  undesigned,  homage. 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  is,  1  ndian  Manners.  We 
nKist  not.,  however,  forget  that  we  are  still  occupied  with  merely 
preliminary  matter.  Much  of  the  social  and  individual  character 
of  the  Hindos,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pecidiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  from  the  influence  of  Caste :  much,  however,  having 
no  reference  to  eitftier  their  religious  or  political  institutions,  would 
remam  to  he  described.  Though  marriage  is  regarded  by  the 
Hiifikis  as  an  act  of  piety,  in  fact,  excepting  in  certain  sped- 
fled  eases,  as  a  part  of  religious  duty,  yet,  in  no  portion  of  the 
globe  are  women  held  in  greater  contempt,,  or  placed  in  a  sitoa* 
don  of  more  htimiliating  dependence :  they  are  considered  as 
aabaervtent  to  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  appetite,  and 
tbojperpetoation  of  tbe  human  race.  The  excessive  grossness 
of  Eastern  language,  even  in  the  preaence,  and  firom  the  very 
lipa  of  women,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  consequence  of  this 
slate  of  sexual  intercourse. 

In  general,  the  Indian  character  is  marked  by  an  entire  absirace 
of  the  moral  sense.  The  eflfeminacy  of  his  person,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  address,  are  not  more  remarkable  in  the  Hindu,  than 
bis  propensity  to  seryile  flattery,  and  his  audacious  and  systematic 
contempt  of  imth.    In  addition  to  these  vife  qualities,  he  is  in- 
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boB]ritable,  bardbeirted,  iioiidi  yet  fvroeioiu,  and  to  t  nmmtluMe 
lil^l^ee  litff(iofis  ami  abutWe.  indolence,  avaiiee,  and  personal 
filtbiness,  may  be  tbrown  into  the  scale,  to  supply  any  deficiency, 
in  this  hideous  estimate. 

In  the  Arts, — those,  at  least,  io  tbe  exercise  of  ^hich  they  were 
excited  by  the  exigencies  of  life,  the  love  of  shew,  or  the  influence 
of  superstition,  the  Hindus  had  made  some  proi^ress  ;  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  which  the  exaggerations  of  travellers 
have  imposed  upon  European  credulity.  In  Architecture,  mag- 
nitude, costliness,  and  minute  elaboration  of  details,  are  intima- 
tions ratlier  of  nnrMoed  notions,  than  of  real  science  ;  and  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  realized  nothing  beyond  these.  In  all 
their  representations  of  the  human  form,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  discoverany  real  knowledge  of  the  figure  ;  though  we  have 
seen  metal  casts  which  have  indicated  a  sufficiently  correct  obser- 
vation of  its  general  outline  and  proportions.  The  fineness  and 
ddicacy  of  ttie  cotton  fabrics  of  Hindustan,  are  proofe  of  great 
dexterity  and  pRabiKty  of  finger,  and  contrast  strangely  vrkh 
the  rorieness  or  the  loom  in  whicfa  they  are  wrought.  The  im- 
plements of  husbandry  ore  of  the  most  awkward  kind.    *  Every 

*  thing  which  savours  of  mgenuity,^  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  «ven  the 
'  most  natural  resuRs  of  common  observation  and  good  sense^ 

*  are  ibreisn  to  the  agricuHure  of  the  Hindus.'  The  art  of 
ontting  andpoifshingjewel^,  and  of  producing  fine  goldsmith's 
work,  whicn  they  possess  in  great  perfection^  furnishes  ifo  evi- 
dence  of  high  crvilization,  sintse  it  has  been  common  among 
nations  who  have  exhibited,  in  every  important  respect,  but  little 
signs  ct  advancement 

An  investigation  of  the  Literatnre  of  Hindustan,  furnishes 
Mr.  Mid  with  additional  inastrations  of  the  cbaracterlsticiiliy  low 
attainments  and  barbarous  taste  of  the  Hindus.  Dr.  Buchnnan's 
sentiments  on  this  subject  are  strongly,  and,  we  believe,  correctly  ex- 
pressed. *  Nouspful  •cjence,*  he  remarks,*  have  the  Brahmens  dif-' 
^  fused  among  their  foNowers :  history  they  have  abolished ;  mofarity 
'  they  have  depressed  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  dignity  ami  power  of 
'  the  altar,  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state  and  the  rights 

*  of  the  subject.*  Mr.  Milt  has  bestowed  great  and  successful  at- 
tention on  the  abstruse  questions  connected  with  the  Astronomy 
of  India.  The  hypothesis  of  its  antiquity  and  its  decisive  attes- 
tation of  an  advanced  progress  in  science,  was  first  maintained  by 
the  celebrated  and  unrortunate  Bailly,  and  strenuously  supported 
by  Vohaire  and  others  of  that  scliool,  as  an  unanswerable  in- 
▼aKdation  of  the  atateinents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres.  Wit- 
nessing the  evils  of  Popery,  and  confounding  them  with  the 
effects  of  Christianity .  itself,  these  eminent  though  misguided 
men 

'  embraced  with   extreme  credulity  and  actud  enthusiaAny  the 
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Hocounts  of  the  sreat  antiquity  of  the  Chioeae  and  Hindooi,  aa  dii- 
proving  entirely  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Moses»  of  the  duration 
of  the  present  race  of  men.  When  a  ci|se  occurred  in  which  it  appeared 
that  this  favourite  conclusion  could  be  established  on  the  strength  of 
astronomical  observations  and  mathematical  reasoning,  the  grand  ob- 
ject seemed  to  be  accomplished.  The  argument  was  laboured  with 
the  utmost  diligence  by  Mons.  Bailly,  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause,  and  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  demonstration  in  form  of  the 
falsehood  of  Christianity.' 

Professor  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh,  embraced  the  doctrioe  of 
Bailly,  and  has,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reyiew,  endeavoured  to  establish  its  truth,  and  to 
repel  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  assailed.  Mr.  Bentley,  *  who 
^  has  paid  more  attention  than  any  other  European  to  the  books 

*  of  Hindu  astronomy,'  affirms,  that  they  are  all  modern,  and 
that  the  pretended  proofs  of  their  antiquity  are  *  founded  only 
'  on  forgery.'  In  addition  to  this  statement,  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Laplace,  and  that  of  an  cminentornament  of  our  conn- 

*  try,*  who  *  not  only  reject  the  inference  of  the  great  antiquity 
^  and  perfection  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  but,  from  the  evidence 

*  ofiered,  draw  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse ;    viz.  that  this 

*  science  is  in  the  very  same  state  of  infancy  among  the  Hindus 
'  with  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge/  Ou  this  point, 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  are  full  of  force  ;  and  a  very 
admirable  specimen  of , candid  and  conclusive  reasoning  is  added, 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  froip  the  pen  of  the  '  great  matho- 
^  matician'  before  alluded  to. 

The  General  Reflections  with  which  Mr.  Mill  concludes  and 
sums  up  the  rich  and  varied  matter  of  bis  second  Book,  we 
must  pass  by  with  little  more  than  the  expression  of  our  scaroely 
qualified  admiration.  He  has,  s|o  far  at  least  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge,  accurately  and  definitively  ascertained  the  true  rank  of 
the  Hindus  on  the  scaleof  civilization,  and  has  for  ever  demolished 
the  exaggerated  opinions  put  forward  on  this  subject,  by  men 
who  had  the  means  of  forming  a  juster  estimate.  The  very 
crude  notions  entertained  on  the  general  subject  by  European 
scholars,  were  mixed  with  mueh  misconception  introduced  by 
tbebighlv  coloured  representations  of  early  travellers.  Having 
witnessed  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the  Mogul  court  in  the 
splendid  reigns  of  Akbar,  Aurungzebe,  and  their  ionnediate 
successors,  they  accepted  this  *  gorgeous  exterior,*  this  *  air  of 

*  grandeur  and  power,*  as  the  signs  of  national  wealth  and  the 
Qiarks  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  theory  was  taken 
up  in  later  times  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  his  great  reputation 
as  a  fine  writer  and  as  a  richly  furnished  orientalist,  procured  for 
it  an  almost  universal  reception.  But  Mr.  Mill  has  made  it 
appear,  by  strong  facts  and  unanswerable  reasonings,  that  tb^ 
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iMilbMOf  Indian  so  far  from  baling  attained  the  elevation  assigned 
to  theni,  *  have  in  reality  made  but  a  few  of  the  earliest  steps 
*  to  the  progress  to  ciTilization.'  In  noticing  the  gratuitous  as- 
somptioni  that,  although  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindus 
is  little  reipoved  from  that  of  half  civilized  nations,  yet,  they 
were  formerly  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  whence  they  have 
been  degraded  by  the  afflicting  consequences  of  foreign  invasion 
and  conquest, — be  urges,  in  addition  to  other  argumeots,  the 
nature  of  their  government,  the  character  of  their  institutions, 
the  ceaseless  agitations  of  Ancient  India,  its  continual  revolu- 
tions, and  its  habitual  division  into  numerous  states  and  kingdomSy 
as  concurring  to  demonstrate  its  obvious  fallacy. 

India,  when  first  reached  by  European  navigators,  bad  been 
for  a  considerable  time  under  a  foreign  dominion.  Repeated 
invasions  by  the  Mahommedan  powers  from  the  North-western 
regions,  had  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  their  sway, 
supported  by  a  Musulnian  soldiery,  over  the  Hindu  population. 
This  subjugation,  though  it  had  not  greatly  affected  the  texture 
of  native  society,  had  introduced  new  forms  into  some  qf  the 
principal  departments  of  the  State,  had  transferred  to  foreigners 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  had  mingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  mass  of  residents  differing  in  manners^ 
character,  and  religion.  Mr.  MilUs  review  of  the  leading  cir-> 
camstanees  of  the  various  invasions  of  India,  is  brief,  but  ex- 
tremely luminous  and  interesting,  and  he  has  not  foiled  to  institute 
a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  exaggerations  and  mistatements  of  his 
authorities,  respecting  the  treasures  of  Hindustan. 

The  North*westcm  frontier  of  India  has  always'been  her  vul- 
nerable  quarter.  A  considerable  portion  of  territory  within  this 
limit,  was  appended  to  the  empire  of  Darius  Uystaspes,  and 
is  supposed  by  Major  Rennel  to  have  extended  to  Delhi,  and 
to  have  included  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  After  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great,,  the  first  memorable  invasion,  or  rather 
series  of  invasions,  of  India,  was  planned  and  executed  by  the 
celebrated  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  one  of  the  most  warlike 
and  successful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  splendid  of  Eastern  princes,  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  lite- 
rature. It  was  at  his  court  that  the  illustrious  Ferdosi  was  en« 
tertained.  Mahmood  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrines 
of  Islam,  and  a  zealous  iconoclast.  Connected  with  this  pari 
of  his  obaraoter,  we  have  the  following  amusing  anecdote. 

*  Arrived  Ht  Sumnaut,  which  was  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  the 
promontory  of  Guzerat,  near  the  city  of  Diu,  washed  on  three  sides 
by  die  sea,  Mahmood  met  witli  a  more  serious  resistance  than  any 
which  he  had  yet  encountered  in  Hindustan.  Not  only  did  the  pries^ 
and  guardians  of  the  temple  defend  it  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  en- 
thusiasm and  despair ;  but  a  large  army  collected  ia  the  smprounding 
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khfAcmn  was  brou^t  to  it»  defence.  Havtag  triutnplied^  over  aK 
reiistance*  the  religious  sultan  entered  the  temple.  Filled  with  indig- 
nation  at  sight  of  Uie  gigantic  idol,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  wim 
his  iron  mace.  The  nose  was  struck  irom  its  fiice.  In  Teheaient 
trepidation  the  Brahmens  crowded  around,  andoflfered  millions  to  apare 
the  god.  The  Omrahs*  dazzled  with  the  ransom,  ventured  to  counsel 
acceptance.  Mahmood,  crying  out  that  he  valued  the  title  of  breaker, 
not  seller  of  idols,  gave  orders  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  destruction. 
At  the  next  blow,  die  belly  of  toe  idol  burst  open :  and  forth  issued 

•  vast  treasure  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  pearls ;  rewarding  the  holy 
perseverance  of  Mahmood,  and  explaining  the  devout  Lberality  of  the 
Srahmens.'    pp.  490,491. 

After  various  vicissitudes  in  their  fortunes,  the  Ghasnevide 
dynasty  yielded  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Princes  of  Gaur 
a  hardy  race  of  military  chieftains  Mrbo,  descending  from  the 
Gaurian  mountains,  noKhward  of  Cabulistan,  at  the  bead  of 
their  followers,  ultimately  overwhelmed  the  feeble  anqqeaBors  of 
Mahmood.  In  the  year  1289,  the  line  of  moiiarchs  belonging 
to  this  race,  some  of  whom  had  displayed  oonsiderabla  abilities^ 
ivas  superseded  by  Feroze,  the  founder  of  the  Afgaua  or  second 
Gaurian  dynasty.  It  was  during  the  continuance  of  the  line 
which  Feroze  originated,  tliat  Timur  or  Tamerlane  made  his 
irruption  into  India ;  but  it  was  not  until  1625^  that  the  boose 
of  Gaur  was  finaliy  crushed  by  tlie  succesinrul  invasion  of  Baber, 
a  descendant  of  Timur.  The  Mogul  dynas^ty,  which  com- 
menced  in  Babcr,  retained,  from  this  period,  at  least  a  nominal 
authority  throughout  a  large  portion  of  India,  until  nearly  tba 

Present  time.  The  history  of  this  race  is  replete  with  iaterest 
'he  splendid  reigns  of  Akbar,  JeUaiiguire,  and  Shah  Jcbao, 
the  administration  of  Aurungzebe,  under  whom  the  Mogul  power 
attained  its  zenith,  together  t?ith  its  decline  after  the  deatnactiwi 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shall,  would  fdraish,  badweroom,  mattarfor 
most  entertaining  narration. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  Mr.  MilLeoicrs 
into  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  civiliaation  among  die 
Hindus  and  among  their  Mahommedan  conquerors.  Upon  the 
clearest  evidence,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  Banners, 
be  Inscribes  to  the  Musulman  a  decided  superiority,  and  attributes 
to  their  operation,  a  partial  eflfect  in  lessening  the  evils  of  des- 
potic po^er.  *  There  was,'  he  remarks,  ^  in  the  ^aBuers  of  the 
^  Mahommedan  conquerors  of  India,  an  activity,  a  oiaiiUness, 
'  an  independence,  which  rendered  it  less  easy  for  despotism  to 

*  sink,  amon^  them,  to  that  disgusting  state  of  weak  and  pre-* 
'  fligate  barbarism  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  governnienl 
^  among  such  a  passive  people  as  the  Hiodiia.'  His  comparisoa 
of  the  fiabommedao  Ijaw  with  the  Bngtiah  system,  by  which 
k  baa  been  saperteded,  is  pecidiariy  TalMble,  as  tending  lo  ex^ 
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pose  those  glaring  defects  in  tbe  latter,  which  ignorance,  pre^ 
judioe»  and  seifishDess,  haTe  so  long  combined  to  conceal,  bat 
which  cannot,  we  are  persuaded,  remain  much  longer  without 
correction. 

*  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British 
merchants  humblY  solicited  from  ^  the  princes  of  India  permission  lo 
traffic  in  their  territories.  The  Britbh  dominion  now  emhraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  vast  region  which  extends,  from  Cape  Comorinto  tlie 
mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from  the  months  of  the  Brahmapntra  to  the 
sources  of  the  Indus.' 

Ttie  Portuguese  were  the  first  European  navigators   who, 
braving  the  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cape,  commenced,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  carried  on   alone,  the  trade  with  India. 
The  English,  somewhat  tardy  in  pushing  their  enterprises  in 
this   direction,  at  length  entered  with  apirit,  though  with  much 
mismanagement,  into  a  series  of  eomOierQialGoaibinatioaSy  whioh, 
after  much  contention,  tenainaled  in  the  estaUishment,  by  the 
daoiaioB  of  Lord  Gbdolphta,  of  a  United  Company,  trading 
upon  a  joint  steek,  and  monopolising  every  branch  of  Indian 
commerce.    We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Milfs  volumes 
£m*  tbeparticolars  of  the  several  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  tbe  eonstitution  of  tlie  India  Company.     Our  Autbor^s  his- 
torical statements  are  always  given  with  distinctness^  and  he  rea* 
sons  upon  them  with  great  ability  and  force.    In  the  first  con- 
stitution (1708),  no  power  of  control  was  reserved  to  the  Crown^ 
tbe  whole  being  vested  in  tbe  Proprietors,  to  whom  when  assembled ' 
in  court,  appertained  tbe  prerogative  of  making  laws,  dedaruig 
dividends,  and  granting  money,  as  well  as  of  choosing  annually, 
the  Direotors  of  their  anirs.    In  this  system,   Mr.  M.  detects 
a  general  reoerabiaBee  to  the  Britiah  constitution :  tbe  Court  of 
P^fielors  representiwg  llie  people ;  the  Court  of  Directors,  an 
srisSooratiGal  senate ;  and   tbe  Cliainnan,  tbe  sovereign.    The 
comparison,  though  not  quite  exact,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced.  It  is  followed  up  by  eoiQa 
unportant  general  jremarka.  , 

*  la  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  so  much  power 
wasaHotied  to  tbe  democratical  part,  that  a  smail  portion  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  to  die  other  two«  No^  only  were  the  sovereigntjr 
sad  she  aristocracy  both  elective,  but  they  were  eleoted  from  year  to* 
jfesr:  that  is»  were  in  a  state  of  eoatplete  dependence  upon  the  denMM 
cratiiBal  braneh.  Nor  was  Shis  aU;  no  decrees  but  these  of  the  4a^ 
laocracy  were  binding,  at  least  in  tbe  last  resort;  the  aristocracy^ 
therefore,  and  monarchy*  were  sybofdijsate  and  subjecL  Under  ibo 
cooiCDon  ivQpression  of  democratic  ambitiMi,  irregularity^  and  violencet 
it  might  be  concluded  that  tbe  democratic  assembly  would  grasp  aJ^^ 
the  whole  of  the  power,  would  constrain  and  disturb  the  proqeecuogs' 
of  the  Chairman  and  Directors,  would  deliberate  with  violence  and 
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animoiity»  and  exhibit  all  the  confusion,  precipitation,  and  impnidencei 
which  are  so  commonly  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  popular  poirer. 
The  actual  result  is  extremely  difierent  from  what  the  common  aiodes 
of  reasoning  would  prompt  common  minds  to  infer.    Notwithstanding 
the  power  which,  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  is  thus  reserved 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  system,  all  power  has  centered   in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  government  of  the  Company  has  been 
an  oligarchy  in  point  of  fact.    So  far  from  meddling  too  much,  the 
.   Court  of  Proprietors  has  not  attended  to  the  common  affairs  even 
sufficiently  for  the  business  of  inspection  :  and  the  known  principlei 
of  human  nature  abundantly  secured  that  particular  result.   To  watcb, 
to  scrutinize,  to  enquire,  is  labour ;  and  labour  is  pain.    To  con6de,  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  is  well,  is  easy,  is  exempt  from  labour,  and  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  comparatively  delightrul.  On  all  ordinary  oc« 
casions,  on  all  occasions  which  present  not  a  powerful  motive  to  action, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  sure  to  be  ledf  by  the  soft  and  agreeable 
feeling.     And  if  they  who  transact  have  only  sufficient  pradence  to 
avoid  those  occurrences  which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  for 
whom  they  transact,  the  people  will  allow  them  abundant  scope  Co 
*  manage  the*  common  concerns  in  a  way  conformable  to  their  own  liking 
and  advantage.    It  b  thus  that  all  constitutions,  however  democrati- 
cally formed,  have  a  tendency  to  become  oligarchical  in  practice. 
The  more  numerous  body  who  constitute  the  democracyy  see  the 
objects  of  ambition  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  the  competition  for 
them  is  shared  with  so  great  a  number,  that»  in  general,  they  make 
but  a  feeble  impression  on  their  minds ;  the  smsll  number,   on  the 
other  hand,  entrusted  with  the  management,  feel  so  immediately  the 
advantages,  and  their  affections  are  so  powerfully  engaged  by  the 
presence  of  their  object,  that  they  easily  concentrate  their  vievs, 
and  pour  their  energies  with  perfect  constancy  in  the  selfish  direction. 
The  apathy  and  inattention  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,*  and  the 
interested  activity  of  the  rulers  on  the  other,  are  in  politics  two 
powers,  the  action  of  which  may  always  be  counted  upon ;  nor  hss 
the  art  of  eovemment  as  yet  exemplified,  however  the  sdence  may 
or  may  not  nave  discovered,  any  certain  means  by  which  the  unhappy 
effects  of  that  action  may  be  prevented.' 

Strongly  as  this  is  put,  and  forcibly  as  it  is  argued,  the  Aothor^s 
instances  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  happily  chosen.  The  £ast 
India  ConQpany  and  the  Bank  proprietors  are  bodies  of  men 
made  up  or  very  difierent  materials  from  the  usual  oomposition 
of  popular  masses :  a  large  proportion,  at  least,  consists  of  men 
of  business,  men  of  property,  of  education  and  reflectioBf 
persons,  on  Uie  average,  more  advanced  in  life,  than  would  be 
round  in  a  casual  assemblage  of  individuals.  With  respect,  abo, 
to  the  *  apathy  and  inattention*  of  the  people,  cdnBia«*ed  as  a 
political  *  power'  of  which  the  action  may  be  always  counted 
upon,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  disturbing  powers 
are  numerous,  irregular,  and  violent ;  and  that,  though  the  negli' 
genca  and  insensibility  of  the  people  are  admitted  to  be  cbaracle* 
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ristic  quftlities,  yet,  they  are  liable  to  be  roused,  and  smttU 
and  unforeseea  caoses  may  produce  a  sudden  and  destruetWe 
e  ufition.  The  torpor  of  the  multitude  is  little  more  to  be  relied 
OQ  than  the  tranquillity  of  a  volcano. 

The  business  of  the  Company  was  at  first  managed  in  India, 
by  the  three  separate  and  independent  presidencies  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta.  Each  president  was  assisted  by  a  coun* 
cil,  varying  in  number,  and  appointed  by  the  Directors  at  home. 
About  17i0,  an  embassy  was  despatched  at  great  expense  to  the 
court  of  the  Mogul ;  but  the  intrigues  of  court  prevented  its 
access  to  the  imperial  durbar,  until  a  fprtunate  suggestion  directed 
them  to  a  favourite  eunuch,  through  whose  dexterous  manage- 
ment they  obtained  considerable  privileges  from  the  Vizif.  In 
1740,  Madras  was  taken  by  a  French  force  under  Labourdonnais, 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  endowed  by  Providence  with  ta- 
lents convertible  to  all  purposes. 

*  In  1784,  be  was  nominated  Governor  general  of  the  ides  of  France 
and  Bourbon ;  where  he  arrived  n  June,  1735*  So  little  bad  been 
done  for  the  iinprovement  of  these  islands,  chat  the  people,  few  In 
number,  were  living  almost  in  the  state  of  nature.  They  were  poor, 
without  industry,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  almost  any  of  Uie  useful 
arts.  Tliey  had  neither  magazine,  nor  hospital,  neither  fortification,  nor 
defensive  rorce,  military  or  naval.  They  had  no  roads ;  they  had  no  beasts 
of  burden,  and  no  vehicles.  Every  thin^  remained  to  be  done  by  Labour- 
donnais, and  he  was  capable  of  every  uiing.  With  the  hand  to  execute^ 
as  well  as  the  head  to  contrive,  he  could  construct  a  ship  from  the  keel ; 
he  performed  the  functions  of  engineer,  of  architect,  of  agriculturist. 
He  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke ;  constructed  vehicles,  and  made  roads. 
He  apprenticed  blacks  to  the  few  handicraiis  whom  he  carried  out 
with  mm.  He  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground ; 
and  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugarcane  and  indigo.  He  made 
industry  and  the  useful  arts  to  flourish ;  contending  with  the  ignorance^ 
the  preiudices,  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  idleness,  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal»  and  who  opposed  him  at  every  step.  To  in« 
troduce  any  degree  of  order  and  vigilance  even  into  the  management 
of  the  hospital  which  he  constructed  for  the  sick,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  perform  the  office  of  superintendant  himself,  and  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth  he  visited  it  regularly  every  morning.  Justice 
had  been  administered  by  the  councils,  to  whom  that  function  re|rularly 
belonged,  in  a  manner  which  produced  great  d]«satisfiiction.  During 
eleven  ^ears  that  Labourdonnais  was  govemoc,  there  was  but  one 
lawsuit  m  the  Isle  of  France,  he  himself  having  terminated  idl  diffie- 
reaces  by  way  of  arbitration.' 

At  tbis  time,  the  celebrated  Dupleix  was  governor  of  the 
Frenidi  settlements,  and  had  begun  abready  to  revolve  those 
nighty  projects  which,  after  having  repeatedly  threatened  with 
utter  ruin  the  English  interests  in  India,  terminated  in  disaster 
to  the  French.  Labourdonnais  had  agreed  to  restore  Madrsis  to 
tbe  fiDgUabon  stipulated  terms ;  but  Dupleix  refused  to  saoctioA 
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the  conTentioiif  asd  shamdettly  iridated  the  eufikiktium.  Bi» 
enbeequeot  attack  on  Port  St.  Dayiiti  failed  ;  but  a  coanter  at- 
tempt on  Pondicberry  by  Boscawen  and  Lawraiee,  waa  likewiae 
unsuccessful.  Soon  after,  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelie  termi- 
Bated  ail  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 

It  was  during  this  war,  that  the  superiority  of  European  oTer 
Indian  soldiers  was  first  estabitahed.  A  numerous  native  army 
havine  been  opposed  to  1200  French  troops,  was  entirely  de- 
featedy  principally  by  the  precision  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
artillery  was  manoeuvred.  The  two  grand  engines  for  the  8ul>- 
jugation  of  India,  were  discovered  and  first  UflNsd  by  the  French ; 
namely,  ^  1st,  The  weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  Ea- 
'  ropean  discipline.  2nd,  The  facility  of  imparting  that  discipline 
^  to  natives  in  the  European  s«*vice.' 

At  this  time  too,  began  those  complicated  disputes  and  intrigues 
respecting  tlie  Nabobsbip  of  theCamatic,  which  again  involved 
the  presidencies  of  Pondichcrry  aodMadraa  in  the  ealamitieB  of 
war.  Into  this  labyrinth  we  could  not  very  profitably  enter,  and 
we  shall  eoniine  ourselves  to  a  brief  summary  ^  the  leaidfng 
events. — Dopleix,  being  desirous  of  gaining  accessions  of  power 
and  territory  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  pnnces, 
armed  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  Cbunda  Saheb,  a  man  of 
talents,  while  the  presidency  of  Madras  espoused  the  cause  of 
Blabomed  Ali.  As  both  the  £ur<qpean  oatioos  were  in  a  atata 
of  peace,  the  war  in  India  was  carried  on  ly  the  governors  of 
Madras  aud  Poadidierry  under  the  guiae  of  ^smdharies.  The 
WAr,  for  some  time,  and  is  one  qearter^  aastfied  the  chsrsoicr 
of  A  eantest  for  the  poaseasion  of  the  atrong  town  of  TrilcU- 
Bopoly,  held  bv  the  English  for  Mahomed  All.  The  prindpsl 
ssancenvres  asci  engagements  took  place  in  the  neighhourtiood 
of  this  fortress ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  reflect  the  hbnest  honour 
upon  the  British  commander  as  an  officer  of  admirable  skiM.  We 
are  quite  at  a  lass  to  know  wtuit  Mr.  Mil]  means,  when  he  deniaa 
to  Lawrence  the  character  of  a^  man  of  talents,*,  while  he  ed* 
ipiis  that  he  was  ^  an  active  and  elear-headed  soldier/  Teo«r 
apprehension  the  latter  implies  the  former ;  and  though  Mr*  M«'s 
r«stricled  but  spirited  aan*ative  does  not  allogntlier  eesUe  1km 
reader  to  form  e  fall  estssBetie  of  the  Minor's  ■Mvit,  yet  wethiek 
theA  cshsagh  appcarato  prove  him  anian  of  great  abiliiiea.  Bst 
it  IS  in  the  ist«oestiiig' volumes  of  Orme,  that  we  havetbe  eleoresit 
and  most  detailed  account  of  Major  Lawrence's  aehievements^ 
Mid  we  think  it  imposaiMe  to  read  tfann  without  hemg  ssitialsd 
tiiat  he  posnessed  a  laiod  of  a  very  high  order  ;  steady  and  eaol 
in  danger,  fertile  m  resourceff,  persevering  in  its  purpeaes,  9mA 
prompt  and  akiUttl  is  enterprise.  We  think  too,  that,  exoepW 
ing  Iheihstasee  of  the  abandomnent  of  Sheada.  Saheb  vifeeia 
prifltarr»  he  dispfaqM  ^^Muidenbie  pelitaeaLs^geoity  eed  wctio 
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tude.  The  contest  nadet  the'Wftlta^  of  TrUchidopoly/ terminated 
in  the  surrender  oFtbe  Freneh  artny  to  Laim^nee,  and  the-aflsassi- 
natiQn  of  Cbnnda  Saheb  by  tbe  Tai^erine  cQimnander  to  iHidni: 
be  was  prisoner.  Tbe  soperoession  of  Dupleix  in  bis  rovemmenty 
suapenoed  for  a  season  tbe  oniUtai^y  movements  of  (be  two  En* 
ropean  powers.'  On  the  conaawHioeinent  of  boelilides  between 
France  and  Enij^Iand,  tbe  Freiulh  mioislry  determined  to  stril^e 
at  our  Indian  possesrionSy  and  despatched  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  Count  de  Lally,  with  a  considerable  r  armament, 
for  that  purpose.  This  o(Boer  bad  obtained  a  high  deifpree  of 
military  rq>tttalion  :  bis  bratery  had  been  signally  pronr^,  and 
his  talepts  were  acknowlcdgedi  hot  he  was  rash,  tead  strong,*  and 
presumptuoos.  When  he  reached  Poadicherry,  the  French ' 
mtereats  were  on  the  whole  in  a  fatoaraUe  state ;  and  dexteritf 
and  prudence  might  hare  established  a  permaneot  superiority 
oTer  the  English  company.  M*  de  Bossy^,  an  officer  of  the* 
higliest  merit,  had  secured  »  commandiog  influence  at  theodurt 
of  the  Sttbabdar  or  obaef-  of  the  Deeoaoi  He  had  obtained  im- 
portant cessions  oF  territory,  and  among  (theoi' the  oorthem 
Uircars,  and  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  a  respeetable 
force,  besides  having  the  disposal  of  the'militai^  and  finlmciai 
means  of  the  Subabdan-  The  impetuous  and  oYerbeSring  spirit' 
of  lAlly,  bowcTer,  ruined  aU :  be  quarrelled  witli  his  country- 
meu,  disgusted  his  coadjutors,  exliautted,  instsad  of  husbandfaig, 
his  Tery  scanty  resources,  and  finally,  by  hazarding  every  thing, 
lost  all.  After  buTing  taken  and  razed  Fort  St.  David,  and 
engaged  unsuccessfully  in  varioos  militiyry  operations,  he  besieged 
Madras,  but  was  repulsed,  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Wan^e-^ 
wash  against  Colonel  Coote,  was  driven  within  tbe  walls  of 
Poodieberry,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  that  fortresa.^ 
He  had  previously  ruined  the  French  cause  in  thcDeqcan,  by  re* 
calling  6ussy.  His  fate  was  as  dreadful  as  it  wa^  unmerited* 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  thrown  into  tbe  Bastile,  and 
the  popular  clamour  being  easily  excited  against  him,  after  a  little 
better  than  mock  trial,  he  was  infamously  condemned  to  an  ig- 
nominious death.  Mr.  Mill  expremes  his  opinion  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  natural  abilities,  and  accuses  tbe  Frendi 
East  India  Company,  of  having' within  a  few  years,  destroyed 
f  three,  the  only  eminent  men  who  had  ever  been  placed  at  the 
'  head  of  their  aflhirs  in  India, — Labourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and 
Lally.  Tbe  first  two  were  peiBecoted  till  their  spirits  were 
broken ;  the  last  perished  on  a  acafibld. 

The  brilliant  administrations  of  Clive  and  bis  successors, 
must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

Tot..  XIII.  N.  8.  K 
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Wlwii  »  vritcCf  <l*KluBMpniy  gnTcrpvpoK^  sTom  tbit 

•  hkfifft  UlcntioB  b,  t«  pleKw,'   be  bbj  smh  to  dum  mxdc 

ftoNMlnllieuwIieMMkcsortbcBiaicralsonuaMmtiTe.  We 

^\  nol,  ttitiwfore,  fUy  to  poiat  out  tbe  bneficUl  effect  which 

Mr.  Cniib«'s  g^iiiu 

hicb  Mr.  CnUw  iloe«   r 

■h.Uit'u  nottli*:  drlineiiV. 

*IMe,  bill  tliv  obvious  I V  -; 

"      ^"■'  ^\nn  •»    li 
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*•  And  what,"  thw  mi,  u  hRvii^  power,  "  *n  now 
"  The imraM coalicta f  dovouitn*e?  and  bow f 
Themielvfli  conSamiag  tbougnta  lo  new  and  wilil> 
I  tfaonsfat  them  like  m  maion  of  a  dild.  * 

*■  Could  we,"  they  ask,  <■  our  beat  good  daedi  ooodaaiDi 
**  And  did  we  ]oo^  to  touch  the  ^ment'a  hem  ? 
"  And  waa  it  m  with  \u}  for  «>  it  waa  with  them."  *  ,       i 

'  Of  his  ccmversion  he  witb  triunph  spoke 
.    IMbre  be  ordeis  frotn  a  bitbop  took.' 

— ■-    I  *  I  gare  two preeiooi  famirs 

'  To  hear  of  gifts  and  gnces,  heifu  and  powett.' 
A  man  who  boldly  ridicules  that  oardinsl  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation, JustlficatioB  by  Faith,  and  who  can  bring  in  for  the 
parpose  of  burlesque,  so  beautiful  a  Soriptnral  allnsion  as 
tfae  one  {ntroduoed  in  the  first  of  these  spedoienfl,  may  with 
^reat  conaislency,  himself  bein^  ft  clergyman,  sneer  at  con* 
Teraion  as  a  substitute  for  episcopal  «rdination.  After  this,  it 
is  perfectly  unnecesaary  to  comment  on  any  want  of  liberality 
discovered  in  his  estimate  of  the  Dissenters  from  that  Church 
whose  priest  he  is ;  such,  for  instance,  as  is  implied  inlhe  seotl''' 
nents  of  the  S<]uire,  who 

—  — *  Tiewed  the  Church  as  liberal  minds  wiO  view, 
And  there  he  fix'd  his  princtpleg  and  pew. 
'  He  saw,  be  thought  he  saw,  how  Weakness,  Pride, 
And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside  t    ' 
Weakness  that  loves  oDfn^';^point8  to  dwell,  * 

I'Mde  that  atfirst  fK>m  heaven's  own  worefaip  fdl, 
And  HMt  going  where  it  went  b^ore. 
Or  to  die  Meeting  or  the  Tavern  Door.* 
This  b  mnch  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  as  Judge  Black- 
stone's  language :    *  If,  through  weakness  of  intellect,  through 
'  tnladirecled  piety,  through  perverseness  and  aoerbity  of  temper, 

*  or,  which  is  often  the  case,  through  a  prospect  of  secular  ad- 

*  vanlage  in  herding  with  a  pBrtV)  °>^ii  quarrel  with  the  Ecde- 

*  riaaticalEathblishment,*  &c.  Except,  indeed, that  Mr.  Crabbe 
leaves  no  room  for  the  suppositfon,  that  piety,  however  misdi- 
rected, can  liHVi'  aiiv  stiarc  in  diverting  men  from  either  the 
pburchor  llieTaveni.to  ihe  Meeting-house. 

Our  Author  pri<les  liiiiiscif  on  bu  knowledge  of  the  vorldj 
■     iglil  into  human  cliartcter, 

'  ^a,  fair  Trulli  i  end  letnedaadysM 
point,  as  tlicv  are  seen  in  thee  : 
meriu  and  their  fiuills  imMrt; 
r,  "   frail  beingi  mich  tQoa  art." 
wc  view  the  D^ed  human  heart.' 

S8  io  a  very  extraordinary  depve,  the  pQirer 
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MR.  CRABBE  has  wrilteii  a  long  fn/hoe  to  these  TliieSi  fiir 
the  einvidsr  purpoeeof  shewiiig  tfast  bo  prefaoe  mm  neoss^ 
sarjr ;  tbet  Ao  reasone  whieh  ieduoe  an  author  to  bes^iehk  the 
attealioB  of  lue  readers  to  a  pnifistory  address,  do  not  al  ail  ap^ 
ply  to  his  own  ease;  thai  be  b  not  uoinfernied  of  the  pkno 
aiaigtiMt  hfan-as  a  writer,  and  that -with  the  degree  of  piUie 
fetmr  wfaieh  he  CR^oySi  he  baa  no  reason  to  be  diasalisfied^  Hie 
lAotive  tot  mWmg  i^  was,  he  tells  oe,  the  fear  >  that  it  wouM 

*  appear  to  his  readere  Kke  arrogeney,  to  send  iw^o  toIimms  cf 

*  ooosiderable  mavnitade  firoai  tUe  press  without  prdaoe  or 
'  apology.*  This  mur  wee  Msoredly  groundless ;  bat  for  onr 
own  partv  we  are  alwaye  ghid  toneet  with  a  ptefisce :  it  is 
olitett  the  most  dMrnoterislfo  part  of  a  Tolaiite^  and-  fabw  nnin- 
tarestbg  nnd  snperfliions  soerer  in  every  other  •  pdint  of  tiew, 
it  aeldmn  fldie  to  diiooter  to  na  nsae  trait  of  the  waiter's:  ssindr 
whieh  imdein  us  better  noqohinted  withike  mast.  We  ware^ 
bowetoTy  QHfeignedlf  anmlsed  to  And  Mr.  Orrifbe  dindahatn^ 
^  the  tone  of  n  mondial,^  okii  dMMeatof  any  beieBcial  eflbet 
ffoin  these  <  rdatloo^*  eototenting  MmaeV  with  ibe  bop^,  thM 
nHhine  ni  bia  pagde  weidd  be  fouvd  of  a  misehief  ons^ toidmc^. 
Tbeu^  not  sangnine  oarsslres  as  to  <he  tnond- benefit  Itliety  to 
resoll  from  his  iMoars,  we  bad  euidMl^  gi^en  our  r^Terend  An^ 
tbor  CreAit  for  worthier  inten^MS*  Thte  did  not  arise  frem  onir 
thinking,  as  be  is  awtfe  some  will  thhfk,  ^  tbait  a  nAnisHar  of 
'  leiigieB  hi  tbedeolioe  of  ISHki  Aoold  have  no  leisaNr  for  aanhr 

*  aaMisea9entB'asthese/-^fiMr  wbdmybe  sam*  I  barreHe^repiy/ — 
but  frorar  oor  tmagbiing  that  an  indirMnsl  snetaiiiihg  tim  yesfon- 
ttbility  of  <fte  saoreri  oflke,  superadded  to  thit  which  attsiebee 
to  eT^ry  possessor  of  distingoisliing  genios,  would  nauwaMy 
p^oee  to  btanaelf  some  moral  purpose  ae  the  end  ^sta  of  bis 
itarasements,  wefe  it  only  that  to  hin^self  he  inij^t  seMi  eeme- 
tUng  better,  hi  the  deeline  of  life,  than  a  triftBri  Why  Mr. 
Crabbe  afhould  have  deemed  it  ndttsesfcle  to  undeoeive  \is  bn 
this  point,  we  fin  J  it  difictrit  to  conjectore;  but  we  subjoin 
what  purports  to  be  an  explanation. 

'  For  them  I  have  no  reply ; — but  to  those  who  are  moreMndoIgent 
to  the  propensities,  the  8tuaies»  and  the  habits  of  mankind,  I  ofibr' 
some  apoloey  when  I  produce  these  rolomes,  not  as  the  occupations 
itfniy  liib,  butthefiruitoof  my  leiiure^  theenkjjloymentof  tbattbno 
which,  if  not  given  to  them,  bad  passed  in  the  racuky  of  unrecorded 
idleness,  or  butbeen  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unr^iscered  tbou^ts 
and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  instant  they  are  oenoewed,  and 
^  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.**  *  p.  xx. 

It  i»  obvious,  that  in  reference  to  the  produofions  6f  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  talent  and  established  fame,  who  has,  to  a 
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c«iKattf  exMxt;  Hit  ootntnftttd  of  the  publib  frttentioo,  the  VDona 
tendeacy  of  what  proceeds  from  hid  peo,  forms  the  most  ioterest* 
htg  considef atlbn,  more  especially  as  k  can  scaroely  b«  of  a:  ne* 
pitive  cburacter.  And  Mr.  Crabbe  has  laid  himself  so  rery  open 
to  severe  censure  by  the  injnrious  and  even  irreligious  tendency 
of  some  of  his  former  Tales,  that  we  ritopld  li%Ve  been  glad  to 
find  him  disposed,  oh  appearing  again  before  Hke  public  after 
the  hpse  of  six  years,  to  repair,  or  ofler  some  atonement  for^* 
the  wrong.  And  be  does  affirm  that  *  there  is  nothinr  in  these 
*  pBffes  which  has  the  misdiierous  effect  of  confoonding  truth 
^  and  error,  or  confusing  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong/ 

<  I  know  not|*  he  addst  *  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  Yielding 

minds  of  the  joung,  to  render  virtue  las  respectable  by  making  its 

posBettOfS  ridiculous,  or  by  describing  vice  with  so.  many  fascinating 

qualities,  that  it  is  either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 

assodation.  Man's  heart  is  sufficiently  prone  to  make  excuse  for  man^s 

infinmty;  and  needs  not  the  aid  of  poetry,  or  eloquence,  td  takd 

flom  vice  its  native  deformity.    A  character  may  be  respeotable  with 

aH  its  fkufts,  but  it  mfnst  not  be  made  respectable  By  them;    It  H 

ffnevoos  when  genius  will  condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spkits 

m  a  coiMnandio^  vfew»  or  excite  our  pily  and  admirsition  fat  men  of 

talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when  strag^ing  with  nusfbstune.    It  la 

but  too  true^^that  great  and  wicked  men  mav  be  ao  pUBsented  to  usi  us 

to  demand  .our  applauae,  whe^  ihey  should  excite  our  abhorrekice  tf 

hut  iti(s  sur^y  for  the  interest  of  mankincl,  and  our  own  self  directioiw 

that  we  should  ever  keep  at  unapproadiable  distance,  our  respect  an^ 

our  reproach.'  '  ^ 

These  remarks  are  exceedin|^y  just,  said  do  the  Writer  eifedit. 
His  poetry  is,  to^m  e^cempiary  degree^  dear  of  the  eftnoe  be 
reprobates,  that  of  rendering  vice  fasoinMing.  We  wish  we 
could  wholly  acquit  him  of  the  opposite  offence.  But  aHhoush 
be  is  not  chargeable  with  rendering  Virtue  less  respectable,  by  tne 
direct  method  of  ridiculing  its  possessors,  yet,  under  the  pretence 
of  lashing  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism,  be  has  not  scrupled  to 
countenance  the  most  unjnst  and  pernicious  prgndfces  against 
those  Whose  ri^ligious  profession  singularizes  them  froni  their 
neighbours.  The  ridicule  and  obloquy  which  he  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  lavish  on  the  believera  in  the  '  birth  div^noi*  is 
sofficiently  indiscriminate  in  its  application  ;  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  readers,  still  less  conversant  witt  theological  diptinc- 
tions  than  himself,  will  not  fail  to  apply  it  eVen  more  extensirely 
than  he  has  designed  it ;  and  will  thus  be  hardbned  itf  those 
opinidnn  of  all  persons  of  resolute  and  decided  piefy^  wbidi' 
Seripttnre  refers  to  a  brutal  enrniiy  of  mhid.  That  maji'g  hei|rt* 
is  prone  to  make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity,  must  be  adinitted 
wkh  some  qnaHflcation.    The  world  lovea  its  oWn ;  (^yt  there 
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are.tbosein  whom  it  tolerates  no  mfirmity  ;  io  ydunxkf  indeed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  tolerate  an  v  good. 

It  is  *  grieTous*  wben  genius  if  iU  lend  itself  to  portray  base 
and  evil  spirits^  as  tlie  represenfatiTes  and  specimens  of  a  class, 
or  to  connect  vrith  the  tenets  of  any  particular  school,  hypocrisy 
and  meanness^  The  'interest  of  mankind^*  Md  the  Writers '  own 
'  self  direction/  are  surely  left  quite  out  of  consideratioUi  wheo 
ivbat  ought  to  conciliate  our  respect,  is  thus  identified  with  aU 
that  is  reproachful  to  our  nature. 

There  is  less  of  this  in  the  present  volumes,  than  in  the '  Tales/ 
or  the  *  ISorough  /  a'  circumstance  which  we  should  readily 
have  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  Author's  better  informed 
judgement^  or  improved  taste,  were  it  not  for  the  gross  pro- 
faneness  whieh  still  characterizes  his  ridicule  whenever  an 
opportunity  of  the  kind  appears  to  present  itself.  In  '  the 
]ilaid*s  Story,^  Frederick,  a  young  collegian,  is  sucoesstveTy 
exhibited  as  a  Methodist  teacher,  a  soldier,  ai!^  infidel,  and  a 
strolling  pTayer.  Mr.  Crabbe  would  probably  st^,  thai  be  drew 
the  character  from  real  life ;  and  the  character  has  all  the  verisi- 
miiitude  of  life.  We  think  it  the  more  probable  that  the  Author 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  become  acquainted  with  an  apostate 
of  this  description,  because  his  notions  of  the  '  Sect'  to  which 
Frederick  is  attached,  are  precisely  such  as  Mr.  Crabbe  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  through  such  a  channel.  It  is  at  least  from 
witnesses  just  as  competent  and  as  credible,  that  he  has  obtained 
the  materials  for  his  portraiture  of  Methodism. 

*  He  told  his  flight  from'  superstitious  zmI  ; 
But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom'd  to  feel :—  ' 
**  The  tender  tears  be  saw  from  women  fall-— 
*<  The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all— 
**  The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
**  The  struggling  miod,  and  awe  the  straying  sheep—- 
^  From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  their  creed, 
.    •*  Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed."  *    VoL  i.  p.  308. 

When  a  writer,  disclaiming  any  graver  purpose,  avows  that 
'  bis  first  intention  is,  to  please,'  he  may  seem  to  claim  some 
license  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  materials  of  his  narrative.  We 
ytiW  not,  therefore,  stay  to  point  out  the  beneficial  efiect  which 
aucha  relation  as  the  historv  of  Frederick  mu^M  have  been  made 
tp  subserve,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  who,  to  Mr.  Crabbers  genius, 
should  add  certain  qualifications  which  Mr.  Crabbe  does  jnot 
possess..' .  We  would  merely  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  delineation 
of  such  a  character,  that  is  reprehensible,  but  the  obviously  uii- 
tw  and  pernicious  use  which  is  made  of  it  Such  lines  as  the 
following,  sufficiently  evince-  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Author 
to  treat  with  propriety  the  subject  of  religious  apoetacy,or,  indeed, 
any  subject  connected  with  religion* 
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**  Andwliat,^  tb^saidy  as  fcaring  power,  '*  are  now 

''  The  imrani  coaiicts  ?  do  rou  strive  ?  and  howV* 

Themselves  coofbssine  thoughts  so  new  iBind  wild, 

I  thouffht  them  like  the  visions  of  a  diild.  * 

**  CoDud  wot**  they  ask,  <*  our  beat  good  deeds  eondemni 

*<  And  did  we  lon^  to  touch  4he  garment's  hem  ? 

'<  And  was  it  so  with  us  ?  for  so  xt  waa  with  thern^"  '  i 

^  Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke 
.    Before  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took/ 

■  '  I  gave  two  preeions  hours 

''  To  hear  of  giftsand  graces*  helps  and  powers.' 

A  man  who  boldly  ridicules  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation, Justification  by  Faith,  and  who  can  brin^  in  for  the 
purpose  of  burlesque,  so  beautiful  a  Scriptural  allusion  as 
the  one  introduoeil  in  the  first  of  these  specimens,  may  with 
g^reat  consistency,  himself  being  a  clergyman,  sneer  at  con- 
▼ersion  as  a  substitute  for  episcopal  -ordination.  After  this,  H 
is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  comment  on  any  want  of  liberality' 
dis€M>vered  in  his  estimate  of  the  Dissenters  from  that  Church 
whose  priest  he  is ;  such,  for  instance,  as  is  implied  inthe  senti- 
«ients  of  the  Squire,  who 

— «^'  viewed  the  Church  as  liberal  minds  will  view. 
And  there  he  fixM  hb  principles  and  pew. 

'  He  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weakness,  Priile, 
And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside  ;    ' 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trtfling^intB  to  d^elf, 
Pride  that  at  first  from  heaven's  own  worship  felf, 
^    '    And  Hsbitjfoiiig^  where  it  went  before,  «.     .* 

Or  to  the  Meeting  or  the  Tavern  Door/ 

This  is  QiQch  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  as  Judge  Black- 
stone's  language :  '  If,  through  weakness  of  intellect,  through 
^  misdirected  piety,  through  perversen^s  and  aeerbity  of  temper, 
*  oty  which  is  often  the  case,  through  a  prospect  of  secular  ad- 
^  vantage  in  herding  with  a  psrty,  men  quarrel  with  the  Ecde- 
'  siastical  Esthblishinent,' &c.  Cfxcept,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Crabbo 
leaves  no  room  for  the  supposition,  that  piety,  however  misdi- 
rected, can  have  any  shafe  in  diverting  men  from  either  the 
Church  or  th^  Tavern,  to  the  Meetin^^-house. 

Our  Author  prides  himself '  on  hi^  knowledge  of  the  world^ 
imd  bis  insight  into  human  character. 

*  Come  then,  fiiir  tmth  !  and  let  me  dtariy  se^ 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  ihee ; 
'  To  me  their  merits  and  d^eir  faulto  impart ; 
Give  me  to  say,  '^  frail  being  1  such  thou  srt.*' 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naiced  human  heart.' 

And  he  does  possess  ip  a  very  extraordinary  degree^  the  ppwer 


of  detcribiog  lotk  aoMoiwoRl  w>eac«ey,  M  preU  m  neUireMpie 
force,  BTery  qiorUd  vftriaty  of  tbe  motA  siiksect.    Me  bfs  been 
m  diligent  observer,  ftnd  he  ia  *  no  less  eUlfal  ^UMeaUNr.  :  But 
bis  knowledge  is  purdW  thct  wbioli  is  derived  lirorotkee  obser- 
vation ;   Md  the  field  «f  his  dhserrsiieo  has  iNB0liMi«dybeen 
what  we  must  derignite  by  that  eqtfitocul  phrase— the  world. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  the  wofWiy.-^tbe  pcflite  and  pi^,  or  the 
base  and  mean,  the  eaaeless  er  the  Ijopeless  worldling,^— that 
supply  the  materials  of  his  paiAsh  registers;    II  is^he  wortd  m 
aU  Its  naked  banraaneas  anddrearinea^  it*  the^uman  cbaraeter 
in  its  native  waaknass  and  obliquity,  it  is  life  as  a  tMsue  of 
vanky  apd  Tesatioa,  that  he  unfoUa  to  n»..   His  tales  are  all 
Jbaif  efeffy.  balf   satire.    He  tells  us  what  he  h*P  fieen,  and 
he  mwt  have  awn  what  be  peinta  so  well.    Bat  the  heart  ot 
a  reflecting  man  would  often  faint  at  what  taje  sees,   were  it  not 
for  the  relief  a^wded  by  reeoning  to  what  h.ft«»n  imagAoe  and 
Wt  be  loves  to  believe.  Mr.  Grabbe,  howQV«r»  sternly  *eta  hMO- 
aelf  to  aombaitbe  jlkwioio  which  imaginBtien  would  (bro^  over 
tke  acene.    He  ie  fw  h*ai«Wi>g  fiction  even  from  poetry.    He 
vrould  have  us  walk  through  the  world  wiUi  the  pobnety  and  «eff 
possession  witii  which  we  should  walk  the  hospital,  treasarmg 


up  all  the  dirty  foots  and  poiofiil  opounrenpes  ?ie  we^t  ,wilh,  as 
so  muob  knowledge  that  mar  ^^f^  ^  ^^^  privale  pse  la.  practice- 
WhatisdiapleaaiDg,  what  is  disguatinS,  is  not  the  less  accept- 
able to  hitti  if  It  preaents  aoane  fresh  variety  of  humfto  nature. 
Dugaid  Stewart  has  remarked  oo  tbe  trapes  of  early  habits  9f  as- 
aociatioD,  whiok  may  |)e. detected  io  writers  ^poD  abatract  «ub- 
jeota,  in  their  frequent  recttrrepoe  to  some  one  fa^wwnte  method 
of  aaabgical  illasiratioto '.  as  for  ivalMioe^  the  writer  whp  shall 
be*  pero^tuaUor  Bpeaking  of  coib  and  springs  and  j^ulaung 
principVs  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of.  mind«  sbaH  prove 
to  be  th&»on  of  a  watclunaker ;  and  in  another,  who  is  for  ever 
borrowing  his  meUpbors  from  the  art  of  healing,  we  ?*»^1  r«- 
cogniae  the  medical  student  In  like  manner,  in  our  clerical  Poet 
there  still  fiurvi«;es  the  Surgeon  and  Apcthecory  of  Aldborough. 
Not  that  his  pliraseology  amelk  of  X\\^  "  Pharmacopeia,  but 
bia  poetical  syst^,  though  hp  dis^ivows  any  specific  theory 
on  the  subject,  bears  the  marks  of  a  pr^ofeasioocjl  irie w  of  men 
and  things,  st^ikingiy  analogous  to  that  with  which  the  m^cal 
practitioner  is  doomed  to  be  famUiar.  Ti^is  is  a  view  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  would  seem  to  favour  the  purpose  of  the 
poet ;  but  it  softs  Mr,  Or aMe ,  tmd,  If  we  admit  it  as  »  axiom 
of  *  Common  Sense/  that 

«  None  but  a  bard  his  own  true  line  pmi  tell, 
*  He  chooses  jrlgjitwho  esiecutesit  Wjplik.^--*- 

we  must.congratMUt^  him  upon  a  choice  of  subject  so  pequ- 
iiarly  adapted  4o  that  modification  of' taste  and  that  paftsion 
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forbare  reafity,  which  his  early  habi(8  may  be  supposed  to  have 
induced. 

1^  But  if  t^ic  ideal  was  of  necessity  to  be  excluded  frqn  his 
Tales,  ^  relief  might  still  haTe  been  obtained  from  another  soiiroe, 
which  should  have  been  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  soberest 
hues  of  life.  If  we  are  forbidden  the  boyish  indulgence  of 
Imncyy  we  might  at  least  be  aHowed  (he  manly  consolations  of 
fiiith.  But  this  same  professional  habit  of  viewing  things,  is 
Apt  to  render  a  man  insensible  of  the  want  of  any  auch  expedi- 
ent. Besides,  Mr.  Crabbe  tells  us  that  he  do^s  not  assume  the 
tone  of  a  moralist,  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  him  as  he  is. 

"What  he  is,  as  a  poet,  our  readers  cannot  require  to  be  in- 
formed. As  a  didactic  writer,  be  is  pointed,  axiomatic,  and 
often  energetic,  yet  not  unfrequently  trite  and  feeble.  Mis  de- 
scriptions have  generally  the  neriit  of  a  Poloh  accu^y :  Some* 
linpes  tb<9  ^^  striUnirly  piclMveavie  an^  evjon  beautiful.  But 
wi  4ho  4elin4atjoo  of .ob^mot^,  4ie8  his  diatiAguiahing  exceUeooai; 
iH^i  in  aocpe  of  bis  narrations,  wbioli  wy .  firxMD  tbo  hiwihioiit 
degree  and  kind  of  interest,  (sometimes,  indeed,  bordedng  upai^ 
the  tiresome,)  to  a  style  of  the  deepest  pathos,  he  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  The  present  volumes  will  not  detract 
from  his  reputation,  as  a  powerful,  though  far  from  being  alwaya 
a  pleasing  writer. 

The  plan,  or  story,  which  serves  to  oonpeot  tl^eae  Tale»into  a 
aeries,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  ,C/^be')s  forVMf  prodi^^ns, 
alight  and  inartificial.  Tmo  brotbei;s  woot*  altoT'lM  mparatioa 
of  many  years ;  the,eMer,  a3  the  lord  Qt  the  *  Hf  11,'  his  recent 
purchase,  the  younger  as  U§.  gnast.  Their  >ad ventures  since 
they  parted  in  early  life,  iogoth^  VKith  tbelivcp  and  eharacters 
of  the  Squire's  old  friends  -or  newer  meigliboim,  supply  4he  sub- 
jects of  the  successive  narrativjca  with  which  the  visit  of  Hjchard' 
to  his  wealthier  brother  is  enlivened.  In  the  last  Book,  Kichard 
prepares  to  depart,  but  the  Squire  has  in  the  roea^  time  taken 
measures  for  securing  him  as  a  nei^bour  for  the  jr^sji  of  his  days, 
and  introduces  him  to  a  sou^  aumsion^  nojt  far  lr.9o;L  ^  <  Hall,* 
as  his  future  home. 

«  «  >Ti8  tothy  ownposieMion  thatwego; 

«  It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  Ay  children's 'be, 

<<  Earth,  wood,  and  water  !  |dl  for  thine  and  thee  ! 

**  Bouffht  in  thy  name— Alight,  my  friepd,  and  como> 

^  I  dobeseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 

^  There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  i>wn  Matilda  view, 

<<  She  knows  our  deed,  andshe  apprapesittoo; 

^  Before  her  al}  our  .views  and  d«^  were  laid> 

•*  And  Jacques  was  there  s^  explain  and  to  persuadew 

''  Here,  on  this  Jawn,  thy  bop  and  gkls  shall  ran, 

^  And  play  their  igaiabola  wbsn  Ikair  tasks  sve  done  i 
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**  There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  modier  ▼iew 

**  The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ;' 

**  While  tliou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight^ 

«<  Shalt  cry  '  O!  chiliinsh !'  and  enjoy  tl^e  sight/  "  Vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Books  I  and  II  m^ike  us  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers. 
Book  Illj  under  the  title  of  *  Boys  at  School/  conuins 
sketches  of  tbe  boy- tyrant,  and  the  piatronizod  boy,  and  the  atory 
of  IJarry  Bland.  This  last  contains  amoral,  if  t)ie  reader  will 
be  at  tjlie  pains  of  finding  out ;  but  we  fear  that  ifte  narrmtioii 
will,  upon  most  persons,  ba^e  the  effect  of  making  the  boy- 
moralist  seem  ridiculous,  rather  than  of  awakening  any  salutary 
reflections  on  the  utter  inadequacyof  mere  sentiment  or  know- 
ledge, unconnected  with  genuine  religious  principle,  to  secure  ap 
adherence  to  \irtue.     Doubtless  it  is  a  very  childish  question  : 

<  Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  Hell?'  « 

The  death  of  the  once  palrontzed  boy,  now  the  deserted  and 
broken  down  artist,  is  a  more  fatourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Crabbers  peculiar  talent,  and  exemplifies  bis  skiU  ip  the  simply 
pathetic. 

*  Years  past  away,  and  where  he  lived  and  how. 

Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not  now ; 

But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down. 

In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town. 

Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 

The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want«  and  Pride, 

I  met  him  musing :  sadness  I  could  trace. 

And  cbnquer'd  hope^s  meek  anguish,  in  his  face* 

See  him  i  must ;   but  I  with  ease  address'd. 

And  neither  pit^  nor  surprise  expressed ; 

I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 

Bnt  yet  I  saw  tlwt  )  was  giving  pain. 

He  said,  with  quiclf  ening  pace,  as  loth  to  hoU 

A  longer  converse,  tbat  the  dav  waji  cold, 

**  That  he  was  well,  that  I  ha4  scarcely  light 

*5  To  aid  my  steps,^'  and  bade  me  then  good  night ! 

1  saw  hipi  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 

A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room  ; 

I  heard  his  name,  but  he  concealed  his  face,    ' 

To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace : 

In  vain  I  stcovq  to  combat  his  disdain 


<  He  then  waasitting  on  a  workhouse  bed. 
And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head ; 
Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry. 
And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die ; 
A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required— he  soon  would  need  no  more  f 
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A  yellow  tea^poe,  standiog  at  kis  Me^ 

Firom  its  half  spout  the  eoM  Mack  ted  sapplied.' 

»  m  «  .  «  ^         • 

^  Once  mor0  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  fail'd. 

And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevailed  ;  '  ' 

He  shew'd  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye. 

And  watch'd  my  lookst  and  own'd  the  sympathy  : 

^Ttrasnow  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  Jong 

As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong^ 

But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  aroupdy 

And  they  such  atrangers,  to  have  something  foun4 

Allied  to  his  own  hea/t>  an  early  friend^ 

One«  only  one,  who  would  on  him  a^tend^ 

To  give  and  take  a  look !  at  this  his  Journey's  end ; 

One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 

That  held  him  where  he  could  not  Ions  remain  ; 

The  one  sole  inteiest  !-^No,  he  could  not  now 

Retain  his  anger ;  nature  knew  not  how ;  ,% 

And  so  there  came  a  softness  o'er  his  mindi  ^ 

And  he  forgasre  the  usage  of  mankfnd. 

His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press'd  to  roinet 

And  his  faint  smile  /of  kinder  thoughts  save  sign ; 

His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 

g is  words  their  sound,  and  soiUy  whisper'd  <*  friend!'' 
ot  without  comfort  in  the  thought  expressed 
by  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest.* 

Vol  I.  p.  48— M» 

The  auooeediog  three  Books  are  occupied  with  the  younger 
)>rother'a  recital  of  bia  adventurea.    And  l^rei  we  haveaoqie 


wions  oi  nia  noynoqa.  loe'growui  oi  lae  mariuoie  passion  in 
bia  mind,,  ia  well  dipiot«d«  The  following  sea-ahore  akeicli  jf 
ievidestly  a  atudy  frosi  nature. 

'  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before^ 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  aloog  the  shore ; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  strayt 
And  take  my  pleaaare^hen  I  lost  my  way. 
For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heathy 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beoefith. 
Here  had  I  favourite  statiops  if  hen  t  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood. 
With  not  a  sound  besider  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gra^  curlew, 
IVho  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied|  ^ 
And  mocx'd  the  dreams  of  solitary  prida. 

'  I  loved  to  atop  at  e»ery  creefc  and  bay 
Mftte  by  die  rur^  in  Its  windn^  %irf» 


•     I 


» 


I  . 
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And  cftll  to  memory  i  not  bf  madii  tker  Inm^ 
But  by  tbt  diQoglits  thai  wtre  oreatod  tWe. 

*  Pleasant  it  was  to  view  tlie  aea-gulb  striTO 
Against  the  stonp,  or  in  the  ocean  dive* 
With  eager  screaoi ;  or  when  thev  dropping  ^ve 
Their  closing  wings  to  §aii  opo|)  the  wave  i 
Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around, 
And  breaking  billows  mix'd  their  deafening  sound; 
Thev  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung. 
And  calinly  rode  tne  restless  waves  amon^. 
-  Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold 
Far  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  rolPd ; 
Or  from  the  shore  upborn,  to  9ee  on  high, 
Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly : 
While  die  salt  spray  that  dashing  bulowa  form. 
Gave  to  tbe  taste  a  feeling  of  the  stpnn.*  Vol.  !•  p.  82. 

The  story  of  Ruih  is  one  of  tboa^^eepLy  tm^ioal  imd^  it  the 
wmetime,  revolting  tales  which  k  is  *d  inauU  to  ItMejretder's 
feelings  for  the  narrator  to  offer  as  mere  amusemeot.  Nothing 
short  of  a  valuable  moral  'lesson,  as  the  evident  pttrpose  of  tk^ 
recital,  can  compensate  for  having  the  imagination  disturbed 
with  such  images  of  disgusting  horror.  Of  the  moral  tendency 
of  this  taje,  our  readers  sh^tl  judge.  Ruth  was  the  svreetbeart 
of  a  sailor  boy  ;  the  day  inrns  fixed  for  their  marriage,  bi|t  not  so 
soon  as  it  eug^t  ;to  have  been ;  and  befone  it  arrived^  a  press- 
g^qg  bone  qff  th^  seaman,  without  allowing  him  one  day  to  repair 
the  wrong,  by  making  Rutb  his  wife.  He  is  slain,  and  Ruth  is 
left  with  a  fatherless  infant,  disbonoured  and  disconsolate.  The 
Methodist  teacher  upon  whom  her  father  attends,  endeovours, 
however, '  to  witi  her  mind  to  peace,  by  drawing  off  the  sia* 
that  disquieted  her.  He  sueoeeds :  ^  her  griefs  began  to  heal/ 
I^  ^ot  the  simple  reader  imagine  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe 
b  about  to  pay  a  rductant  tribute  to  tbe  we|t*nieaut  and  ealotarj 
zeal  of  the  enthusiasts.  True,  the  weaver,  for  sutb  was  this 
teacher*8  trade,  resioi^  Ibe  poor  girl  |o  reaaoo  ai^d  oon^^irt,  but 
what  was  the  motive  of  all  his  fiains  ?  Base,  of  CQpcse,  and  sel* 
fish.  He  wished  to  marry  tfie  gir),  ai^d  having  the  fa;U)er'a  an* 
thority  on  bis  side,  be  brutally  resolKea^  m  apitie  of  ber  lupri^asing 
aTersion,  to  make  ber  bis. 

*  If  Ruth  was  flraily  she  had  a  mind  too  pi^ 
To  wed  wjth  that  width  she  beheld  as  vice  t 
To  uke  a  reptile—' 

and  so  she  drowns  herscli^  puii4»  at  tbe  uarxator  plottsly  bopes, 
vrent  to  heaTen ! 

We  must  again  reHdnd  our  Madera  HmfL  Abe  Utesreimdl  llr. 
Crabbe  does  not  assume '  t)ie  t9Qe  pf  a  vnoraliat/  ,ppAf  .U»^refore, 
if  this  tale  should  seem  iiKwdetftp  p«W«t^  tbp  c?WV<^  spioide, 
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%jbA  to  ,»a|ictM>Q  4^6,  paipMcioiKi  deliiqloi^  i^M  mbfortpoe  wiU  daijA 
a  retribulive  oompepvalioo  id  Ih^  warld  ^  ji^hace  fraiky  rpercy 
'  ^ods,  liod  wrpog  bas^righA ;'  Uie;  must  racoUect  tUat  he  Aom 
lot  <  pcoaiise  that  his  rdMioiM^hftll  be  bepefioial  to  mfrnkiod/ 
And  furtb^t  if  it  ahould  iippsaar  to.  them,  thut  ^  a  mniHt^r  of  va^ 
'  ligbnt  JO  IJtie  dficUae  pf  life,'  might  fiinl  «ome  worthier  aioiui^- 
iqeot  than  Jioildiogr  Qp  the  teaobors  of  any  I'eligioua  sect  to  aus* 

Jicion  lapd  I^PPOaobt  not  aa  the  promulgators  of  false  doctrine, 
at  apecificaliy  aa  hypocrites,  as  gross,  and  vulvar,  and  sensual^ 
thus  aiding  with  the  Tilest  of  mankind  in  their  blind  and  malig- 
nant hostility  agaioat  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  iieeoming  a 
pander  to  their  bigotry  and  hatred, — for  them,  be  it  remembered, 
Mr.  Crabbe  ha^ '  no  n^>ly.' 

Other  readers^  when  Ihey  find  an  author  ia  making  a  profli- 
gate use  of  his  talents,  tmay,  at  the  first  tnapuJae  of  disgust  or  in- 
dignation, throw  away  the  ▼oluroe  \  hfxi  the  criiic  must  proceed. 
We  felt  t^urselves  ooiitinnaily  to  stand  in  need  of  this  inducement 
in  persevering  through  Mr.  Crabbers  volumes ;  so  often  was  the 
pleasure  he  is  always  capable  of  affording,  8nspei\ded  by  the 
positiTcly  disagreeable  qualities  of  the  narration,  or  the  worse 
than  ill-chosen  nature  of  his  subject.  We  will  ;ipt  4enjr  that  we 
found  ourselves  repaid  for  our  perseverance'  .  The  reflections 
suggested  by  such  passives  as  the  one  atbove  citedj  were  so 
much  the  more  painful,  as  they  were  accompanied  with'  the  con- 
viction that  these  Xale^,  with  all  their  faults,  are  lijiely  to  be- 
come a  permanent  accession  io  our  poetical  literature,  which  will 
thus  receive  a  fresh  portion  of  ;hat  deleterious  qy^ittar  fay  which 
its  moral  iasMtoney  is  already  f  endened  (too  adivqrae  tt^  the  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  .Christ. 

The  next  Tale,  whieh  eondudes  Ridhard's  aduaotures,  and 
details  the  progress  and  aoceessful  termiAatiott  •of  bis  courtship, 
is  of  a  more  pleamng  cast.  There  is  a  great  desfl  -of  natural 
feeling  in  th^  relation.  A  lover^s  recital  is  |ipt,  liowever,  to  bor- 
der so  closely  t^pon  Xhe  ridiculous,  from  the  causeless  lears,  the 
unreasonable  jealousies,  and  what  seems  to  others  the  amusing 
eagerness  and  abstraction  of  unnd,  incsdent  to  the  period  of  his 
prdbation,  that  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  deep  interest.  *  We 
scarcely  know  whether  the  Poet  means  that  w6  should  listen  ia 
sober  gravHy,  or  with  the  smilo  of  a  gre^4iiiired  senior  on  look- 
ing bade  upon  the  pleasingfrenay  of  his  youth.  Mr.  Crakbe 
cannot  be  amaiory  with  grace  ;  nor  can  he  be  sportive.  In  the 
succeeding  Tale,  the  '  Elder  Brother's*  narrative  of  htsstrange 
romantic  passion  for  a  f>eauty  whom  be  one  day  resoued  froitf 
danger,  and  is  pnaMe  to  meet  with  or  hear  of  agam,  till'he  •acci- 
dentally discovers  her  in  Ijondon;  ruined'  and  depfav(id,-^tbe 
reference  en  Aa^ftncR^e,  to  the  ^'lunacy  su^Kme'  whi<^ll  io  lon^ 
enthralled  his  reason/is  ^AtA  iu  character,  aild'tbe'<riiarae(er 
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suits  Mr.  Crabbe.  But  the  love  song  vrbkh  has  beeo  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  his  success  in  a  style  hitherto  unattempted  bj 
bim,  we  regard  as  aflbrding  a  decided  proof  of  his  inadequacy  to 
the  attempt :  it  has  litde  point,  little  propriety  or  elegance,  aod 
no  feeling,  and  the  *  Damon*  is  almost  burlesque.  No  sooner, 
however,  does  Mr.  Crabbe  arrive  at  that  period  in  the  story 
which  affords  scope  for  pathos,  than  he  is  all  himself  again.  The 
idea  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  following  extract|  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

'  — —  There  came,  at  length,  request 
That  I  would  see  a  wretch  by  grief  opprest, 
By  guilt  afirighted— and  I  went  to  trace 
Once  more  the  Tice-wom  features  of  that  face, 
Thatstn-wreck'd  being!  and  I  saw  her  laid 
Where  never  worldlv  joy  a  visit  paid : 
That  world  receding  &st !  the  world  to  come 
Conceal'd  in  terror,  ignorance,  «ad  gloom; 
Sin,  sorrow,  and  neslect :  wiUi  not  a  spark 
Of  vital  hope,— all  horrible  and  dark — 
It  frighten'd  me !— I  thought.  And  shall  not  I 
Thus  feel  ?  thus  fear  ? — this  dam^r  can  I  fly  f 
Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  I  can  calmly  die  ?' 

<  Twas  10  that  chamber,  Richard,  I  began 

To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man/ 

a        •        •        • 

*  Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
The  end ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breaUit 
And  still  the  breathing»  we  exclaim'd— 'tis  death  1 
But  death  it  was  not ;  when  indeed  she  died, 
I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied : 
When— as  it  came— ^r  did  my  fancy  traoe 
That  livelvy  lovelv  flushing  o'er  the  face  i 
Bringing  back  all  that  my  ^oung  heart  impressed  ( 
It  came— and  went !  she  sigh'd  and  was  at  r^t* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  164-6. 

'  The  Sisters*  is  an  interesting  and  not  uoinstructive  story : 
the  characters  are  very  .natural  and  well  discriminated,  and  the 
incidents  are  of  a  kind  with  which  real  life  has  of  late  but  too 
much  abounded.  like  most  of  the  Tales,  it  leaves  a  melao* 
choly  impression  upon  the  mind,  such  as  the  Writer  seems  to  de* 
light  in  producing.  Melanclioly  is  the  very  element  of  his  fancy, 
and  in  this  instanee  it  has  seemed  to  supply  an  inspiration  which 
has  called  forth  the  unuaual  effort  of  some  lyrical  stanzas.  They 
are  b  the  moodiest  strain,  and  breathe  all  that  is  morbid  in  feel- 
ing; but  some  of  the  verses  have  a  redeeming  beauty,  and  the 
last  in  particular  is  very  striking.  As  Mr.  Crabbe  so  rarely  in* 
dulges  m  thia  style  of  composition,  we  nust  do  him  the  justiot 
of  extracting  some  of  the  stanaas. 
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*  Lei  me  not  have  this  gjoomj  view^ 

About  my  room,  arouDcl  my  bed ; 
But  moraing  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burnioff  brows  instead. 
As  flowers  that  once  lo  Eden  ^rew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed* 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  famng  flower,  am  dead. 

<  Oh !  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear, 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ; 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  Che  gloomy  house  of  death. 
Ill  have  my  mve  beneath  a  hill, 

Where^  onhr  Laoy^s  sdf  shall  know ; 
Where  runs  the  pure  pelbidd  rUl 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below. 

<  There  violets  on  the  bordert  blow. 
And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 

Till,  as  the  rooming  sunbauns  glow, 

llie  cold  phosporic  fires  decay. 
In  virgin  earthy  till  then  untum'd. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid. 
Nor  let  my  changed  day  be  spum'df 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

^  I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground^ 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  rouna, 

Or  on  my  wasted  hmbs  be  thrown. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell^rodaim 

When  those  sad  mamage  rices  begin. 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouraering  masses  in. 

*  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ; 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  dlow ; 
These  thoughu  may  not  «Bict  me  there, 

But,  0 1  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stope. 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

And  let  afiection  find  the  place. 

*  O  I  take  me  firom  «  worid  I  hate. 

Men  otiel,  selfish,  seiisual,  cold ; 
And  in  some  pure  and  ble«ed  state. 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined. 

Our  heaven  of  spoUess  love  to  sharop 
For  only  generous  souls  designed. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.' 

Vol.  L  pp.  21t— IS. 
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In  our  opinion,  fbe  po^em  wo«M  mc  falcve  Ibst  ihiy  of  id  beaaty 
if  it  had  appeared  in  the  form  in  whicfi  vTfe  have  giTen  it^  with 
the  omission  of  the  interftDediate  twdt^  KY^. 

Book  IX* '  The  Preceptor  Husband/ narrates  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  man  who  determined  to  choose  a  kamed  wife,  but  was 
seduced  by  a  pretty  face,  to  marry  ooe  Mritboat  eiiber  learniDg  or 
mind. 

^  The  Old  Bachelor^  is  the  subject  of  Book  X^  aad  tbe  oppro- 
brious name  is  well  yindtcated  ui  the  person  of  the  hero,  to  this 
Tale,  the  Author  seizes  an  opportunity  of  dieiwrabiagi  widi  his  own 
inimitable  force  a|id  ▼ividoessi  llhe  moiibid  opdnaftons  of  the  per- 
turbed intellect.  Thu  middeii>  4ealb  of  the  ladt  to  whom  the 
narrator  was  engag»di,>aBi4btteWfd<fay  iin  iflKprraf  in  his  histxiryt 
a  blank  which  be  confetoMi  himseif  W  be  uttd^le-  to  fill. 

<  It  18  a  puzzle  and  A  terror  stitt'. 

I  was  denvous  firnn  aflj%elf  tO'rttt^  ' 

And  someiliini^  bm  I  knew  not  wbtft^t^rf^un. 

Yet  did  I  ftrel  sdMs  iniierviii'  of  bite- 

Ev'n  with  the  horh>»s  of  a  fkte  like  thk  %   - 

And  dreams  of  «nmde]<Ail'  constructen  fa&^ 

For  waking  fakinJOf/ 

The  autumn  tints  of  forty^iix  upon  bumao  ebaracter,  hart 
never  perhaps  been  more  accurately  and  naturally  traced,  than 
in  this  Old  Badhddr'is  ttnrrAtit^ ;  in^d  tbia  loviar  of  sixty  is  a 
good  portrait.  * 

'The  Maid^s  Stofry,^  whicti  efbi^ludes Ibe firSlTolame,  is  re- 
plete with  that  interest  which  lyriaes  £rom  the  mimite  delineation 
of  human  character  and  the  nwinets  of  the-  woild.  It  is  finr  the 
roost  part  a  satire,  aboumliaff  with  the  marks  itf  shfewd  obser?a< 
tion,  and  not  destitute  of  a  kiaid  of  oynieal*  hooObur.  We  hart 
by  anticipation  animadverted  on  the  chpi^f  defonoily  in  the  tak 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  tbe  cbaracter  of  >  Frederidu  That  of 
Grandmamma,  auA  ^he  huBible  one  ef  Bidd^^  oUili  a  more  ho- 
nourable distincliott.  .        '  # 

'  Poor  grandmammramong  tfief  gentry  dwdt 
Of  a  smalF  townv  and  all  the  honour  reft ; 
Shrinking  from  aH  approachles  tddiE^grac^ 
That  mignt  be  marked  in  so  genteA  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily'deed,' as  soon*  ndone,  ' 
Ran  through  the  town  aa  fast  >as  iit^oAuMron  r — 
At  dinners  what  appear'dM-^^aticanls  ii4io'lest  or  won. 

*  Our  good  appearance  througfi  ffie  town  was  knownt 
Hunger  and -thirst  were  matters  of  our  own  ; 

And  you  would  judge  that  sfie  id  scandal  deJaVt, 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  fdt. 

*  We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high, 
Who  was  employed  our  household  stores  to  buy ; 
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.  For  phe  would  weary  er^ry  matt  in  inSb^ 
And  tease  t'attent  whom  she  oould  not  persuade. 

*  Methlnhs.  1  see  her»  with  her  pigmy  llght)> 

Precede  hetf  mistress  in  a  moonlese  night ; 

From  the  small  lantern  tlirowing  throagh  thb  street 

The  dimm'd  effulgence  at  her  lady's  feet ; 

What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  slull 

With  rival  friends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 

'<  And  how's  your  pain  ?*'  inquired  the  gentle  inaidy 

f'or  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  pla^d ; 

And  this  she  answer*d  as  the  cards  decreed^ 

*<  O  Biddy,  aak  not— very  bad  indeed  i'' 

Or,  in  more  cbeeift}  tone,  from  spirit  Ikht, 

••  Wiry^  thank  yow,  Biddy,  piret^  wdlfo^night.*" 

I  Vol.  I.  B^.  38r-f. 

The  old  lady  dito,  and  hm  ftiniittire  deftes  but  to  pay  *  the 

*  bills,  tbie  burttf},  and  the  rent*     Our  berofine,  in  ber  exigency, 

iceepes  of  a  teiiiponu*y  asyhtm  bl  the  bimibto  etfttaire  of  the 

fa'rthful  fiiddf.  '   .    "^ 

^  In  tiines  I&e  this  the  poor  have  little  drea(L    . 
They  cto  but  ivOrk,  and  ibey  shall  then  be  fed ; 
And  BM^  cfa^er'd  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 
'*  ¥oi/B  md  Ae  pbor  btfve  tbeir'^njoytbentfe,  Missf ' 
Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
Ta^f^HMikea  KoveKs  cold  Mid  gloow;  * 

And  wbOe  my  tears  hi  plemeiMls  fldw  wekte  Aed, 
With  her  Oins  haads  she  plaeed  hM  pMiper  bedt 
Reserved  for  need.    A  fire  was  qoicUy  nadev 
And  food,  the  purohaie  for  the  d^jTi  dispiay'd : 
She  let  in  air  to  roak^  the  dempe  retijpe^ 
Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire ;  •. .  , 
She  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  fed,      '    ' 
Ai'^  bought  ner  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite  wheeL- 
Th«:  ar  she  ttirti'd,  shie  sang  with  sober  glee,     ' 
<'  Begbne,  dull  Ca)re !  Fll  have  no  nsore  with  fhee  f 
Then  tnftf*d  tome,  and'  bade  me  weep  no  mo^e. 
But  tyy  rind'  Wtote  Ae  plessotieft  of  th^  poor.' 

'  At  tiigtit  we  prtfy'd— I  dare  not  say  a  word 

Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 

Add'very  picas  upon  Biddy's  pdlt. 

B«s  mine  were  nil  efinionk  of  (he  heart ; 

While  she  her  aageb  cblPd  their  peatie  to  shed. 

And  bless^the  comers  of  ottr  liftle  bed.* 

•    V0I4 1,  pp.  SMr.u^;    • 

Theadnnttrre  with  h  yonthfal  admit^r,  in  the  sequel,  mai 

pflteiWy  hMe  i«  moMil  rise.    We  redominfend  to  those  whom  it 

may  ooncerw,  Ihe-^rudiMt  counsel  and  the  fim  decision  of  this 

prtlieeai  of   otd  muMi.    ftuprtt,  the  l^ntitfiehtAl  bdy,  is  moet 
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delightfully  portrayed' :  it  bi»  the  humour  of  caricatar^y  yet  it 
19  atfictly  within  tbeliue  of  the  olttural. 

We  shall  have  less  temptation  to.imihiply  oinr  extracts  in  pro- 
ceeding to  gine  an  account  of  the  second  Volume.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  aitoryi  the  tales  are  all  of  inferior  interest, 
the  subjects  being,  for  the  most  part,  instances  of  uninstractive 
distress,  or  of  uninteresting  and  disgusting  folly  and  meanness. 
For  example,  *  Delay  has  Danger,'  is  the  title  of  a  narratiye 
which  shews  how  a  silly  young  fellow  was  balf*entrapped,  half 
induced  by  pique,  to  break  bis  engagement  to  a  woman  he  loved, 
by  marrying  one,  in .  far  inferior  arcumstances,  whom  he  de« 
apisedy  and  how  be  thereby  bad  to  endure  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
a  burden  of  self-conteiDpt,  in  additioQ  to  the  coatempt  of  all 
his  friendsp  in  which  the  reader  sincerely  participates.  The 
^  Natural  Death  of  Love,'  is  a^n^ersation  rather  than  a  tale, 
which  contains  some  wholesome  but^at}ier  common*place  doctrine 
and  advice  on  the  subject  of  cbnjv^gal  happiness.  ^  Gretna 
'  Green'  is  a  revolting  picturie  of  an  ext^eme  case  of  duplicity 
and  folly,  terminating  in  a  more  than  usual  measure  pf  domestic 
unbappiness.  *  Lady  Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,'  is  a  warning  against 
indiscreet  second  marriages,  where  the  disparity  of  years  adds 
impropriety  to  tlie  venture.  It  is  rather  obscurely  afid  feebly 
written,  and  has  little  merit  of  any  kind  to.  compensate  for 
the  unpleasing  nature .  of  the  story.  Mr.  Crabbe  tells  us,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which 
may  partly  account  for  the  inferiority  of  its  execution,  as  be 
had  to  work  upon  the  ideas  of  another,  instead  of  following  the 
bent  of  his  own  fancy.  He  acknowledges  a  similar  obltgatioa 
with  respect  to  the  story  of  Ellen  in  Book  XVIII.  The  obliga- 
tion does  not,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  the  former, 
appear  to  be  very  considerable.  The  story,  even  if  it  be  trae^ 
we  should  still  pronounce  improbable ;  and  the  inexplicable  per- 
Teraeness  of  the  lady  is  irreconcileable  either  with  the  common 
forms  of  social  courtesy,  or  the  natural  operations  of  feeling.  VVe 
cannot  concede  our  pity  to  folly  so  wilful,  and  to  suflSmng  so 
antirely  self-inflicted.  Uecil's  is  a  more  natural  charaeteTy  and 
a  more  likely  fate. 

The  thrioe-marned  Widow  is  another  of  those  unplea8in| 
Tales  which  this  Writer  is  fond.of  telling;  not  deficient  in  shrewd 
remark,  and  lively  description,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
but  wholly,  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  are  adapted  either 
to  captivate  the  fancy  or  to  interest  the  feelings.  The  prominent 
character  is  vulgar,  heartless,  and  insipid ;  the  incidents  are 
the  common  business  of  common  Tife ;  and  the  tone  of  the 
Narrator  is  as  frigid,  and  cynical,  and  dry,  as  divinity  grafted 
upon  physic  may  be  expected  to  make  a  man.    If  this,  and  the 
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Tales  ja«t  adyefteil  uL  catt  ansT^er'  atiy  Uenefldtil  purpod4»,  it  is 

well ;  sod  their  dbpte^ih^  cfa't^factet  b'ecbm^^  in  that  cise  a 

considerstion  wholly  .subordinate ;  but  is  poetr]^,  a  person  niust 

hs¥e  a  strai^gely  modi&ed  tasle^  pot  to  sav,  a  sensibility  a  tittle 

the  worse  for  wear,  wbo  can  experience  lu  the  perusal,  aoy  of 

that  pleasure  .which  works  of  ta^ie  are  adapted  and  designed  to 

awaken.     The  same  renaarks^will  apply,  with  some  qualification^ 

to  the  remaining  stories  of  William  cailey,  the  Cathedral  Walk, 

and  Smugglers  and  Poachers.     In  the  fast,  however,  there  i^i 

niore  of  the  poet  displayed  in  tfie  vivid  description  of  the  work*. 

ings  of  imagination,  and  the  strong  beatings  of  the  '  naked 

^  human  heart.'    The  subjeci.is  the  verv  reverse  of  pleasing,  Uut 

the  terror  and  gldom  wmeti '  halfi'g  ov^r  ii,  batb  chlirms  for 

tbe  fmaginatioD,  which  sAppI^  thk  deflbieney  6f  otber  sources 

of  interest. 

We  have  reserved  fdr'^burrcohctuding  extracts,  the  ifiorjpt 
dir  Owen  iHhe,  t^  vvhtch  we  r^fr^  as  in  eifceptieh  to  the| 
inferior  character  of  the  seebnd  volade:  It  Is  one  of  th^  beat' 
in  'the  w6rk,  tfnd  its  mbrieii  tend^itcy  ii '  excellent.  Sir'  Owen 
has  resolved  upon  a  singular  method  of  revenging  himself,  but^, 
ab  the' parties  are  circumstaiiced,  an  efficient  one,  upon  a  fair 
coquette  Who  had  first  tempted,  and  then  rejected,  the  offer  of 
bis  hand.  Whil^  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  calls 
upon  a  tenant  who  had  had  far  more  ample  provocation  to  ven- 
geance, in  his  wife's  iifflftetttjr ;  aM  froin  hiW,  Sir  Owen  receives 
a  lesson  which  sends  hHd  bb'tfibd^t^r^iift^d  to  revoke  Ms  purpose^ 
tliaokful  that  the  object  6f  hid  old.  attachment  had  not  Deen 
stolen  from  him  after  her  babd'Hitd  bi^cbme  his. 

The  character  of  flllis,  the  easy,  not  refined,  but  liffedtionate 
and  unsuspicious  husband,  is  very  true  to  life.  He,  *  a  thriving 
'  man,* .  would  sometimes  quit  the>partour  fire  for  the  town  inn, 
while  his  wife,  left  to  muse  at  homf  in  sullen  discontent,  sqoq 
began  to  yield  to  the  wiab  that  some  .social  spirit  would  oome  to 
the  farm  to  relieve  her  solitude.  Oneiof  kindred  mind  at  length 
presents  himself,  in  a  yoong  man  piaead  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  in  order  to  learn  the  business.  He  finds  in  farnler  Bllis^ 
a  man  of  inforination  and  k^lise ;  in  \x\n  wife, 

^  A  lovely  being  who  could  please  too  well ; 
And  he  was  one  who  neter  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  irideed  would  try. 

'  Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 
Where  danger  wad.  aud  trembled  at  the  view. 
So  evil  ipktts  tremUe,  but  etre  Hill 
SvUj  and  hu  n<4  ihc  rAdlUm  xmIL* 

♦  •  •  •*  «        • 
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*  Friendahip  with  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing— 
Thence  hopes  avow'd  and  bold  confessions  spring : 
Frailties  confessed  to  other  frailties  lead. 

And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed ; 

Andy  when  the  friends  have  thus  their  hearts  disdosed. 

They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed.' 

With  steady  and  delicate  band,  Mr.  Crabbe  traces  the  steps 
by  ifhich  the  domestic  happiness  of  Ellis  is  for  ever  blasted ,  not 
forgetting  his  own  just  remark,  that  there  are  crimes  which 
*  they  almost  share  who  paint  them  well.*  ^  Vice  is  never  laset- 
nating  in  his  pages,  nor  does  the  description  supply  an  impulse 
at  variance  with  the  moral  of  the  Tale. 

— *  While  the  Farmer  read  of  public  crimes, 
Collatinff  coolly  Chronides  and  Tim^, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair, 
That  imde  one  passage  in  the  coltunns  there.' 

Sir  Owen^s  visit  to  hi^  tenant,  is  supposed  to  happen  some 
years  d%er  the  event,  and  he  goes  in  expectation  of  hearing  from 
him  a  tale  of  venffeance.  The  picture  which  Ellis  draws  of 
the  abject  misery  in  which  he,  two  years  after,  discovered  the 
lost  pair,  is  horrible  and  loathsome,  such  as  Mr.  Crabbe  excels 
ID  enabling  the  reader  to  realize,  and  such  as  in  this  instance  he 
may  be  forgiven  for  delighting  to  paint,  on  account  of  the  lesson 
it  supplies. 

*  u  What  indeed  I  meant 
''  At  first  wi^  vengeance  ;  but  I  long  pursued 
^  The  pair»  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view'd 
**  In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint—- 
**  The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 
*<  And  there  that  wife,^— whom  I  had  loved  so  well,  . 
*^  And  thought  so  happy,  was  condemned  to  dwell ; 
**  The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 

*  -  To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 

«  And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine, 

*'  More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine ; 

«'  And  now  amongher  neighbours  to  explore, 

**  And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  !— 

'<  I  would  describeit,  but  I  bore  a  part, 

**  Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 

«  Yet  memory  since  has  aided  nie  to  trace 

**  The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 

«  There  she  reclined  unmoved^  her  bosom  bare 

**  To  her  companion's  unimpass\oned^stare, 

'■  And  my  wild  wonder: — Seat  of  virtue,  chaite 

"  As  lovely  once !  O  !  ho^  wert  ^hou  disgraced ! 

*'  Upon  tnat  breast,  by  .sordid  rags  defiled, 

**  Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famished  child  ;-»> 

**  That%in«born  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 

<*  Too  feebly  wretched  even  t9  cry  for  aid ;        r^    .     , 
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*<  The  ragged  sheeting  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
'^  Senred  Tor  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

**  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame : 
**  Their  chairs  were  perished  to  support  the  flame 
^  That  warm'd  his  agtied  llipba ;  and,  sad  to  see, 
^  That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gaeed  on  me» 

<<  I  was  confused  at  this  unhappy  view  : 

**  My  wife  !  my  friend  !  1  could  not  think  it  true ; 

*^  My  children's  mother^-— my  Alicia, — laid 

**  On  such  a  bed  I  so  wretchedr-<o  i^raid  1 

**  And  her  gay  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 

**  Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 

^  And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look, 

**  Still  more  ny  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

**  At  last  bespoke :  *  Long  since  I  would  have  died, 

« *  But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I  siehM, 

**  *  And  tried  the  poison'd  cup,  and  dropt  it  as  I  tried. 

^  *  She  is  a  woman,  and  that  fiunished  thing 

**  *  Makes  ker  to  life,  with  all  its  evOs,  clbg  :  ) 

**  <  Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace, 

***  And  all  iny  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  1* 

**  Ghostly  he  smiled :— *I  knew  not  ivhat  I  felt, 

*^  But  my  heart  melted— hearts  of  flint  would  melt 

**  To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame, 

*'  How  base,  how  low,  now  groveling  they  became  : 

*'  I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes  . 

^'  And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

^'  Tet,  O !  that  woman's  look !  my  words  are  vain 

''  Her  mixed  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 

**  True,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  &11, 

^  But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 

*'  And  knowledge  )of  that  power  which  she  would  now  recal. 

^  But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought, 

**  The  greater  anguish  in  my  mind  was  wrought ;  • 

^*  The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view; 

**  She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 

>**  So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill'd 

**  My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instill'd. 

»  «    .  »  *  p 

<*  And  you  relieved?*' 

'  **  If  hell's  seducing  crew         ' 

^  Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitted  too.** 

'*  Revenge  was  thine— thou  hadst  the'  power^  the  riglit ; 
'<  To  give  it  up  was  heaven's  own  act  to  slight/' 

•*  Tall  me  not.  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or  poiipeffs  i  . 
**  I  felt  it  written*^ Vengeance  ii  not  cum  i ' 

«  What  didst  thou,  man  V' 
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'<  I  bl^ugtit  them  to  a  cot 
<<  Behmd  your  larches, — a  sequestered  spot, 
<*  Where  dwdls  the  woman  :  I  believe  her  mind 
<'  Is  now  enlighten'd-:-!  am  sure  resignM : 
«'  She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aclmig  heart 
**  And  fidtering  SfMrit^  to  be  nursed  apart." 

''  And  that  vile  sooundrel*-<— '* 

**  Nay  his  name  restore, 
*'  And  call  him  Cecily-— for  >  he  is  no  more: 
«*  When  my  vain  help  was  ofler'd,  he  was  nasi 
^  All  human  aid,  and  shortly  hreath*d  his  last ; 
**  But  his  heart  onen'd,  and  be  liv*d  to  see 
•*  Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me.** 

4 

**  But,  EUis^  tell  me,  didKt  thou  thus  desire 

^  Xo  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire T* 

*<  If  fire^  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest, — 
**  If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  Question  restf 
'<  But  if  aught  more,  the  sacred  words  imply« 
**  I  baow  it  aotp— no  commentator  L" 

^  Then'diS  yoa-fireely  firomiyour  soul  ibrgm?«-*?* 

*^  Sure  as  I,  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 

<*  Sure  as  f  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 

^  Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe^ 

'*  Sure  as  thie  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 

**  For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  me,—* 

**  Whom  never  more  onr  earth  will  I  forsake  or  see.**  ' 

VeL  II.  pp.  8»-46w 

Passages  suoh  te  these,  make  us  the  more  deeply  regret 
that  tha  Author  should  ever  have  lost  sight  of  the  nbble  par* 

Eoae  4o  wbidi  his  extraordinary  talents  might,  with  ao  moch 
onour  to  himself,  and  so  muek  advantage  to  his  readers,  have 
been  uniformly  dedicated. 

Compared  with  Mr.  Crabbers  former  Vidumes^  tbe  Talea  of 
the  HflJl,  exhibit,  vre  think,  no  marka  of  decay  or  exhanstioD 
of  faculty,  and  they  aae,  upon  the  whole,  less  (mnoxioiia  to  cri- 
ticism than  »ome  of  bis  preduotfone.  A  hm  Inadtertencies^ 
and  an  ooeasional  negligence  of  style,  may  have  been  noticed 
in  our  extracta;  but  upon  these,  we  hare  deemed  it  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  remark.  The  Author  is  himself  too  old  a  prac- 
titioner to  stand  in  need  of  bbta  from  any  of  our  profesabo,.  re- 
lative to  the  minutim  of  compoeition ;  and,  of  aU  the  writers- 
of  the  day,  he  is  the  one  the  least  likely  to  tempt  into  a  re- 
production of  his  faults,  a  tribe  of  imitators.  Although  a  man- 
nerist, hid'BsaBBer  isnoief  a  kind  to  sedoae  a  copyist:  it  is^ 
i^  general,  too  cool,  too  dry  to  take  even  with  ina  mdminen  aa 
a  model,  nor  would  it  be  endurable.at  second  hand*  But  what 
pkeea  Mr.  Crabbe  peculiarly  beyond  the  reacb  of  imitation,  ia 
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not  8o  mabh  his  manDer,  as  his  style  of  thought,  sad  his 
materials  for  thinking.  Few  poetical  writers  are  more  entirely 
free  from  egotism^  or  seem  to  have  their  own  feelings  and  con- 
cerns so  little  implioated  in  their  productions ;  and  yet,  there 
are  few  whose  works  bear  more  decided  mark^  of  iodiTi- 
duality  of  character.  To  he  the  author  of  these  Tales,  a  man 
must  hsTe  passed  through  a  novieiate  of  no  ordinary  kind,  must 
have  been  subjected  to  the  modifying  process  of  circumstances 
which  serve  to  account  for  whatever  is  morbid  in  his  feelings, 
and  for  much  that  is  excellent  in  his  faculties  ;  and  he  most 
have  lived  long,  and  seen  much  of  Kfe,  in  order  to  have  acquired 
that  treasure  of  good  and  evil  knowledge  from  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  draws  bis  ^seemingly  inexhaustible  materials.  On  al 
these  accounts,  we  deem  him  safe  from  the  impertinence  of  imi* 
tation;  and  an  originality  of  this  substantial. nature  affords, 
perhaps — ^tbe  best  security  for  the  permanenoe  of  a  Writer's  lite* 
rary  exbtence. 
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Art  III.  7^  CannexioH  behneen  the  Sacred  Writingi  and  the  LUera* 
ture  ofJemtk  and  Heathen  jfnihars.  particularly  that  of  the  Ctae- 
sical  Aget,  illuBtrated,  principally  with  a  View  to  Evidence  m  Con^ 
firmation  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religioo.  By  Robert  Gray,  D,D. 
Prebendary  of  Durham  and  of  Chichester,  and  Rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmoutb.  Second  Edition.  2  voU.  8vo.  pp.  S68,  W4.  Price  21s. 
J619.  *^ 

1 T  is  not  often  that  the  Dedication  of  a  work  attracts  so  much 
^  of  our  attention  as  to  detain  us  in  the  examination  of  any  of 
its  sentiments  or  statements.  Nor  should  we,  in  the  present 
instance,  notice  the  pages  in  which  the  Author  pays  his  ac^ 
knowledgements  to  his  patron,  the  Biihop  of  Durham,  but  for 
the  sake  of  shewing  how  eflectually  the  doctrine  of  the  following 
passagn  is  inTalidated  by  a  declaration  of  the  learned  Prebendary, 
whksb  occurs  in  the  body  of  '*  The  Connexion.'* 

'  It  is  impowible,*  says  Dr.  Gray,  *  not  to  be  convinced,  that  we  most 
look  to  those  who  early  imbibe  sound  knowledge  under  institutions 
in  which  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  religious  instruction,  for  that  firm  and 
cordial  defence  of  our  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
is  necessarvy  when  there  is  often  so  much  cause  to  lament  a  vague 
latitude  of  opinion,  as  to  doctrines  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
tnich;and  a  coldness  with  respect  to  institutions  sanctioned  by  the 
eumple  of  the  purest.ages,  compacted  with  the  frame  of  oar  con- 
stitotion  and  hurs,  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  eur  civil 
and  religiouB  interests.' 


We  do  not  mean  to  examine  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  far  *  a  due  reij'ard  io  relti^ious  instruction*  is 
paid,  in  the  institutions  alhided  to;  or  whether  *  a  vague  latitude 
*  of  opittton  as  to  doctrines  essential  to  the  preservation  ottratb/ 
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is,  or  is  not,  to  be  found  anion <^  those  Tery  per^ns  who  share 
folly  in  ail  the  advantages  of  those  institutions  :  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  enabling  our  readers  to  compare  the  entire  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  preceding  representation,  with  the  declaration 
of  the  learned  Author  in  the  following  extract. 

'  It  should  be  ohsenred  that  the  Romaba,  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  made,  wayfor  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  ^oMch  toas 
not  to  be  itnplicaied  toith  a  poUitGal  institution^  but  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve a  spiritual .  chui^b,  equable  pf  administering  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  men  under  every  government,'   Vol.  i.  p.  118. 

.  A  more  correct  delineation  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Chris- 
tianity, language  cannot  convey.  But  how  entirely  is  it  op- 
posed to  the  statements  and  opinions  contained  in  the  Dedication ! 
•Whenever  occasion  shall  present  itself  fur  trying  the  merits  of 
such  questions  as  involve  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
we  shall  appeal  to  no  other  principles  than  those  which  are  so 
admirably  exhibited  by  Dr.  Gray.  There  is,  we  are  well  con- 
viooedy  much  higher  authority  than  even  his,  for  maintaining  the 
position,  that  ^Christianity  was  not  to  be  implicated  with  a 
^  political  institution,  but  was  designed  to  preserve  a  spiritual 

*  ohurchi  capable  of  administering  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 

*  interests  of  men  under  every  form  of  government.*  This  is  a 
concessioui  however,  for  wbich|  we  imagine.  Dr.  Gray  will  not 
receive  the  thanks  of  his  brethren,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Gray^s  work,  is  one  of  much  curiosity,  of 
considerable  importance,  and,  it  must  be  granted,  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  more  easy,  than  to  collect 
from  the  copious  sources  of  aucicnt  literature,  passages  of  a 
striking  and  interesting  character,  imbodying  facts  and  opi- 
nions that  might  be  successfully  used  for  the  purpose  of  Scrip- 
tural illustration.  For  such  an  undertaking,  scarcely  any  higher 
qualifications  are  requisite,  than  the  ability  to  read  the  numerous 
trorks  of  heathen  writers  which  have  come  down  to  the  present 
times,  and  which  are  almost  every  where  accessible.  Services 
of  this  kind,  we  would  by  no  means  undervalue,  as  we  cannot  but 
be  sensible  how  much  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
history  are  multiplied  and  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  which 
they  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting.  The  fidelity  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  records,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  details 
of  writers  who,  in  their  selection  and  transmission  of  facts,  were 
not  governed  by  any  feelings  of  interested  regard  in  favour  of  the 
cause  of  Revelation.  To  collect  those  details,  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  connexion  with  the  curcumstances  in  the  Scriptures 
which  they  corroborate  or  explain,  is  unquestionably  a  service 
worthy  of  being  warmly  commendedi  and  which,  we  would 
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gnilefiiliy  remember,  hts  beeo  frequently  and  well  performed  : 
it  does  not,  bowever,  require  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
'  talents.  But  to  examine  ancient  literature  for  the  purpose  of 
tracinj^  to  their  sources,  t^e  facts,  the  circumstances,  the  opi- 
nions, the  rites,  ami  the  institutions  which  the  various  writings 
of  antiquity  disclose ;  to  shew  the  origin  of  such  as  are  unbor- 
rowed, and  to  render  evident  the  manner  in  which  others  have 
been  derived  from  the  records  of  Scripture ;  is  an  undertaking  of 
the  moat  arduous  description.  In  addition  to  very  extensive 
learning,  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  a  judgement  unusually 
discriminating,  a  high  degree  of  natuipal  penetration  and  acute- 
ness,  and  the  individual  should  have  been  trained  to  habits  of 
accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison.  A  correspondence  may 
often  be  found  to  exist  between  ordinances  which  had  their  origin 
in  Divine  communications,  and  obseryances  which  rest  solely  on 
human  authority. — Resemblances  may  be  traced  between  the 
senHments  of  inspired  writers,  and  those  of  moral  teachers,  who 
bad  never  received  theilluminationsof  the  Spirit  of  God. — There 
may  be  detected  a  coincidence  between  the  institutes  and  the 
'worship  of  a  people  among  whom  they  had  been  established  by 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Most  High,  bmA  those  of  naUona 
who  were  not  within  the  circle  of  its  directions. — The  fears  of 
mankind  may  have  suggested  the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies^ ' 
in  some  particulars  identical  with  the  customs  of  a  revealed  rituaU 
—Many  of  the  heroes  celebrated  in  Pagan  fables,  may  be  found 
to  have  bad  their  prototypes  in  the  eminent  persons  whose  names 
are  presenred  in  the  sacred  records ;  anti  the  exploits  of  the 
former,  to  be  only  exaggerated  or  distorted  representations  of  the 
achievements  of  the  latter.  Now,  to  treat  these  several  cases, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  so  as  that  what  is  imitation,  may 
stand  out  distinctly  from  what  is  original,  and  that  posterior  cir- 
cumstances may  not  be  invested  with  the  attributes  proper  to 
anterior  ones,  would  seem  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  an  author 
who  should  undertake,  according  to  the  higher  view  we  have  sug- 
gested of  the  subject,  to  establish  a  connexion  betweeu  sacred  and 
profane  literature.  And  the  competent  execution  of  such  a  work, 
would  require  the  exercise  of  talents  far  above  mediocrity. 

Dr.  Gray  occasionally  enters  this  higher  walk  of  the  Biblical 
sofaoiar,  but  his  progress  in  it  is  slow  and  hesitating:  its  oh- 
acorittes  are  too  dark  to  be  dissipated  by  the  light  which  he 
carries  with  him,  and  its  difficulties  are  too  formidable  to  be 
overcome  by  his  strength.  *  His  mind  is  too  little  imbued-'  with 
tiie  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  to  afford  the  promise  of  results 
that  shall  delight  us  by  their  novel  and  felicitous  character. 
Where  tbe  subject  is  so  intricate,  and  where  the  facilities  of 
aniving  at  satisbctory  conclusions  are  by  no  means  obvious  or 
abcmdanty  a  writer  has,  however,  every  claim  to  our  indulgence ; 


apd  \i  18  but  equitable,  that  our  judgement  of  his  jnq^  ^taonld  -|»e 
governed  by  Uie  consideration  of  the  design  vthvck  ,h»  has  pro* 
posed  to  execute,  rather  than  by  any  ideal  staiKifrd*  Tlie  fol* 
lowing  statement  of  tl^e  Author's  plan,  it  will  be  {ipi^ceived,  docs 
not  a&ngetber  limit  it  to  the  inferior  department  of  ^utKorsliip  to 
ivbieb  we  have  referred,  but  very  fairly  places  it,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  in  n^lation  to  the  higher  cla^^  of  objeists.  J)t»  Gray 
proposes  to  sl^etch  out  from  Jewish  and  Ileatbf p  Jiteratm^» 

*  an  abstract  of  some  of  the  particulars  which  throw  a  light  on  the 
history,  tlie  prophecies,  the  doctrines,  and  tlie  institutions  of  religion, 
following,  where  it  mav  be,  the  order  of  time  in  the  production  or  the 
extracts.  He  trusts  tnat  he  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  learning  presents  a  wide  scope  for  such  inportaot 
disquisitions,  though  it  is  his  intention  to  take  rather  a  popular  view, 
than  any  elaborate  survey  6f  the  subject.  He  i^  desirous-^noC  to  in- 
vestigate every  circumbtance  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  objects 
described  in  Scripture,  or  to  examine  all  the  channels  of  intelligenoe 
which  the  -heatfaeos  possessed,  but  only  to  give  a  general  relief  to  par- 
ticulars which  exemplify  the  connexion  between  the  sacred  and  pro* 
fane  writings ;  and  by  interesting  the  attention  of  the  classical  student, 
to  lead  him  to  prosecate  enouirjes,  which  may  be  carried  with  ad?an- 
Cage  far  beyond  the  limits  orthe  present  work. 

'  In  proceeding  to  explore  what  remains  of  the  structures  of  ancient 
times,  U  is  not  meant  to  search  for  every  broken  or  defaced  character, 
or  to  consider  all  the  just  maxims  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  transcribed 
firom  entablatures  on  the  Jewish  or  Christian  temples ;  bat  only  to 
brinff  forward  a  general  collection  of  the  proofs,  which  the  HesAen 
writings  afibrd,  of  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  tlie  circumslances 
described  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  extent  of  information,  which 
they  derived  from  them,  and  which  proofs  occcurionaily  axe  to  be  dis- 
cerned,  half  concealed  in  mythological  and  corrupted  accounts«f 
Introd*  pp.  5,  29. 

If,  on  entering  the  field  of  inquiry  befiire  us,  we  put  oursdves 
under  the  guidance  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  W0  aball  be» 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  conducted  to  the  most  fimple  cqd« 
elusions.  They  do  not  he8it9te  to  attribute  to  the  whole  system 
and  apparatus  of  Gentjile  philosophy,  a  Jewish  origin.  To  their 
conclusions,  %ve  should  not  oflTer  the  least  objection,  ^ould  they 
but  have  condescended  to  our  infirmities  so  far  as  to  reveal  the 
steps  by  which  they  may  he  safely  reacbe^d.  Thp  assuipptioDa 
of  even  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexapdrinus,  are  hut  aorry 
substitutes  for  propositions  resting  upon  proof.  VVe  ipsuet  tbcfe- 
fore  try  in  other  directions,  to  obtain  ^  clew  that  shall  guide  w^ 
through  the  mazes  of  a  subject  roost  perplexing  i«  the  inveatiga* 
tions  which  are  related  to  it. 

It  is  obvious,  thal^  to  whatever  extent  a  correapofidencis  is 
supposed  or  proved  to  exist  betwec;^  tlie  a^cfunls  of  pmfaae 
ivritera  and  the  records  of  th;  SpfiplM^»  ^be  methods  of 
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pouqting  Ibr  4)ie  for^a^t)  aa  Jwingd^i^ed  frqaiy  or  coincident  wUh^ 
tiif  lifter,  iDust  be  the  kOfiimifkg:  jl))e  early  circulatioo  or  knoW- 
ledge  of  ih^  Script i^ree  anpoog  the  otfaler  natioDS  of  the  world  ; 
tlid.opp^ti4nitii;8  alforded  by  iDigration,  and  other  means  of  ip* 
tercourae  beVvyeen  the  Jews  i^od  other  people;  or^  the  knowledge 
of  particular  facts  and  truths,  received  in  both  cases  from  very 
early  traditions.  This  last  source  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
the  in9st  prolific  of  the  appare^it  or  real  coincidences.  Dr.  Gray 
apprehends  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Law  and  The 
Prapbeta,  if  not  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures^  were  translated  into 
Greek  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  For  our  own 
p^rt,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  this.  It  by  however,  admitted 
on  all  bands,  that^  towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  ceutory 
before  Christ,  the  Greek  version  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint,  ^as  in  existence,  though  of  its  history,  little  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  so  early  a  writer  as  Clemens  Alexandrinua  should  speak  with 
so  much  indefiuiteness  of  this  translation :  *  The  Scriptures  of 

*  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
^  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

*  Philadelphus.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  version  was 
made  for  the  service  of  the  Alexandrian  synagogue,  and  that  the 
exaggerated  accounts  whic^  ascribe  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
iperits  to  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign,  orio^inated  with  persofks 
who  were  quite  as  much  disposed  to  flatter  nim  as  to  speak  the 
truth.  The  history  of  some  other  Bible  translations,  affbrqa 
sufficient  groupd  for  believing,  that  anterior  facts  may  be  so  con- 
cealed, and  subsequent  ones  so  misrepresented,  thai,  the  honours 
due  to  a  primary  version,  may  be  transferred  to  the  editor  aofi 
patron  of  a  mure  fortunate,  but  lesft  meritorious,  publication.    , 

In  whatever  manner,  the  Septuagint  wad'  produced,  it  laid 
open  ihe  saored  writings  to  all  who  could  speak  and  read 
a  liiDguagB  la  i^enaive  use ;  and  from  this  source,  it  is  extremely 
probable  thai  profane  writers  drew  several  of  their  representa- 
tions. Nor  is  it  altogether  devoid  of  probability,  that  where  the 
oircuoisfances  which  fire  supposed  to  correspond  to  Scriptural 
accounts,  were  not  impiediately  Qopied  fro^  the  BjUlile,  they  majf 
have  been  transmitted  ^  t^e  writer  througli  the  n^edium  of  doV 
oumenta  which  bad  reoeived,  with  giieatal^ations  and  colQurins^ 
the  moat  striking  incidents  of  the,saci|ed  records*  There  are,  m 
S4Niie  i^f  the  pages  of  classic  authors,  passages  of  ,sp  rem^^fcabl^ 
a  kiod»  thai  we  aoacciely  kiWF  in,  \vhat  oilier  manner  the  detail]} 
ifrbioh  tbey  oontain,  could  havf  fo^iid  «  place  in  them.  Fron{^ 
the  ioteroourae  which  subsisted  V^tweeo  the  people  pf  foreiit^ 
nationa  and  iW  Jewa^  and;  which  waa  probably  less  limited  thai) 
ipaay.  persona  aappose,  an  acquaintance  i^itb  the  laws  an^  \}l»Uv  v 
ef  tb(iIattar»Mwiiiotbutbe^^Mio^  by  tJbe  |qriD|^y.t9aomQ  ^i^ 
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mderabk  extent  '  Daring  the  captiTitj  in  Cbaldea,  and  m  sab- 
.aequent  changes  of  their  fortunes,  the  knowledge  which  the  de- 
aoendants  of  Jacob  possessed^  oonid  not  be  so  completelj  cod« 
eealed  from  their  neighbours  or  their  masters,  as  that  no  part  of 
It  should  be  directed  into  new  channels.    In  every  instance, 
then,  in  which  the  detiuls  of  the  classic  authors  can  be  traced  to 
the  Scriptures  as  .the  immediate  or  remote  sources  of  the  facts 
which  they  narrate  or  the  opinions  which  they  deliyer,  a  testi- 
mony is  nimished  to  the  authentidty  of  the  Bible.    In  ether 
cases,  where  the  coincidence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tradition- 
ary statements,    the  classic  authors  become  independent  wit- 
nesses :  the  agreement  not  being  the  consequence  of  any  deriva- 
tion  of  accounts  from  the  sacred  writings,  proves  the  troth  of 
its  history  by  a  distinct  species  of  evidence.     The  business  of  a 
writer  who  attempts  the  investigation  of  these  several  cases,  is 
not,  therefore,  merely  to  collect  from  the  various  works  in  which 
the  materials  of  his  inquiry  are  to  be  found,  instances  of  appa- 
rent agreement  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Revelation,  but, 
by  comparison,  to  separate  or  identify  the  respective  sources  of 
testimony.    In  this  department  of  his  labours,  the  present  Au- 
thor has  been  but  partially  successful ;  and  he  has  principally 
failed,  where  the  subject  is  most  intricate,  and  stands  in  the 
greatest  need  of  being  cleared  from  the  obscurities  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  enveloped ;  where,  consequently,  investigatioB 
was  most  desirable,  and  the  assistance  of  an  able  expounder 
most  wanted. 

Chapter  I.  treats  very  briefly,  of  the  connexion  subsisting 
between  the  religious  opinions  of  different  nations,  whioh  de- 
monstrates often  a  common  origin.    It  contains  scarcely  any 
other  remaflL  than,  that  with  respect  to  the  religious  opinions 
and  religious  rites  of  antiquity,  a  soiScient  Outline  may  be  drawn 
from  the  various  records  which  have  been  preserved,  to  establish 
an  original  identity  as  to  facts,  and  a  common  correspondence 
as  to  many  fundamental  convictions.    In  the  following  chapiters, 
the  Author  proceeds  toiUustrate  at  large  this  leading  proposition. 
They  exhibit  considerable  industry ;  and  the  work,  on  account 
of  its  interesting  and  useful  contents,  Is  well  entitled  to  our  re- 
comn^endation.    We  cannot,  however,  but  express  how  much  its 
Talue  w6uld  have  been  increased  by  a  minute  examination  into 
the  credibility  of  the  authorities  which  are  so  copiously  adduced. 
Alexander   Foiyhistor  may  possibly  have  been  a  man  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Qrectans  for  his  erodition  (p.  48.);  but  we 
should  have  been  clad  if  he  had  provided  us  with  the  mcMis  of 
estimating  the  creatt  due  to  him  when  he  represents  Artapanns 
to  have  related,  that  Abraham  went  firom  Syria  to  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  twenty  years,  teaching  the  Egyptians  astronomy, 
(p.  73.)    We  are  not  disposed  unnecessarily  or  hastily  to  reject 
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statecnents  of  any  kiod ;  but  we  confess  that  with  respect  to  manj 
of  the  Representations  of  both  Josephus  and  EusebiuSi  we  wish 
to  see  them  submitted  to  the  process  of  an  enlightened  and  ho* 
nest  criticism  before  we  receive  them  to  our  confidence.  As  a 
case  in  point,  we  shall  extract  from  the  second  chapter,  Oo  the 
Remains  of  Chaldean  History  which  confirm  the  sacred  ac- 
counts,  the  Author's  notice  of  Berosus. 

'  The  great  antiouity  of  the  Asajnian  empire,  and  the  connexion^ 
which  from  the  earliest  periods  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of 
14ineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the  Israelites,  must  naturally  lead  us  to 
expect  traces  of  correspondence  between  those  few  memorials  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  their  history  still  preserved,  and 
the  reports  of  the  sacred  historians. 

*  Berosus^  the  Babylonian  historian,  appears  to  have  been  a  priest 
of  Belos  at  Babylon,  and  a  native  of  that  city ;  he  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Chaldeans,  m  three  books.  When  the  Macedonians^  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  took  possession  of  Babylon*,  he  acquired  from  theoi 
the  Greek  language,  and  quitting  Asia,  settled  at  Cosf,  and  thence 
removed  to  Athens,  where  he  became  distinguished  by  his  astrolo- 
gical productions,  and  where  a  statue  was  erected  to  bim.  His  his- 
tory was  collected  from  ancient  records  carefully  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Belusj:*  and  was  dedicated  to  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  began  his  reign  B.  C.  279;  or,  as  some  suppose,  to  his 
son,  Antiochus  Theos  It  was  esteemed  of  high  authority  by  the 
Orientalists  and  Greeks.  It  contained  an  account  of  the  first  agea 
of  the  world  from  the  creation,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  in  Chaldea  before  the  flood.  The  chronology  is  obscure, 
and  extended  beyond  all  truth  and  reasonable  limits  Josephus  and 
Eusebius  have  preserved  many  fragments  of  it,  from  the  Greek  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  which  concur,  in  some  respects,  with  the  ao» 
counts  of  Scripture.  There  are  five  books  of  a  spurious'  history  un« 
der  the  name  of  Berosus,  which  contradict,  in  many  points,  the  ge- 
nuine fragments  of  Berosus,  and  which  were  composed,  probably,  by 
a  later  writer. 

*  .Berosus  appears  to  have  given  a  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  heavens  from  chaos,  of  the  destruction  of  mankind 
by  the  flood,  of  the  preservation  of  one  family  in  the  ark,  of  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which 
exhibits  a  resemblance  to  the  relations  of  Moses,  but  which  is  dis- 
guised often  by  fiction.  He  represents  it  as  a  report,  that  some  re- 
mains of  the  ark  were  Co  be  seen  on  the  Cordyxan  mountains  in  Ar- 
menia, in  his  day ;  and  states  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
scrape  the  pitch  from  the  planks,  and  carry  it  about  for  an  amulet  j« 

*  Tatian  contr.  Graec.  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Vol.  i.  p.  184.  Ed.  PariSf 
1624. 

f  Vitruvius,  lib.  ix.  c.  7.  Edit  Amstel.  1549. 

X  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  Varreni  censur.  in  quendam  auc* 
torem  qui  sub  falsa  inscriptione  Berosi  circumfertur.     Rom.  1765. 

§  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  s.  6.  Edit.  Hudson,  1720.  Euseb. 
Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  ell.  Huet.  Demon,  Prop.  4.  c.  2.  (  1& 
Edit.  Paris,  1679. 
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<  He  seems  to  describe  Abraliam  without  naming  him,  as  a  just* 
and  great  man,  who  lived  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion after  the  deluge,  and  who  was  skilled  in  celestial  matters ;  and  fae 
appears  to  relate  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  anuj 
ihider  Rabshakeh,  stating,  in  conformity  with  Scripturef,  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men,  with  their  leaders,  were  exter- 
minated  in  one  night  by  a  pestilential  disease,  from  the  DiTinity ;  and 
that  Sennacherib,  panic-struck  and  agonized  by  this  calamity,  fied 
with  the  remainder  of  his  £Drce  to  Nineveh,  his  capital,  where,  after 
9  short  time,  he  was  slain  in  his  own  temple  of  Arasoa  (Nisrocb,)  by 
|he  treachery  of  his  el49r  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sarasar  ( Sharaaer^ 
If  ho  being  driven  into  banishment  for  the  murder  of  their  father,  went 
IPto  Arpiania;  upon  which  Assaraehaddas  (Esarhaddon,)  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom^.    He  mentions  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  Nebudiad^ 
luia^amr,  tl^  demolition  of  the  temple,  the  leading  away  of  the  Jews 
to  captivity,  and  the  order  issued  by  Cyrus  that  the  temple  should  be 
rfboilt,  in  perfect  consistenoy  with  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  hisco* 
rians||/ 

Temake  out  the  claim  of  authority  for  Berosus,  so  far  as  re- 
gards his  accoirats  of  the  first  ages  of  the- world  from  tbe  Crea« 
fion,  and  of  the  dynastv  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Cbaldea 
hetote  the  Flood,  woula  be  no  easy  task.  The  alleged  preser- 
Tation  in  tbe  temple  of  Belus,  of  ancient  records  referring  so  mi» 
nutely  to  those  tunes,  is  not  well  adapted  to  facilitate  our  cre- 
dence in  tlie  statements  of  the  history  of  Berosus.  Nor  is  it 
T^y  probable,  that  Chaldean  accounts  would  j^reserve  tiie  me- 
mory, much  less  contain  so  particular  a  narration,  of  the  destruc* 
tion  of  i\kB  Assyrian  ar Bdy  befera  Jerusalem.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  that  Beroaus  had  access  to  tbe  Septuagint  translatioD, 
vvtvioh  agrees  with  the  Hd>rew  text  in  the  number  of  men  ex- 
terminated, and  that  he  mixed  up  with  current  or  invented  fa- 
bles, the  accounts  which  he  borrowed  from  that  version.  If  his 
history  was  not  published  before  the  time  of  Antiochus  Theos^ 
^e  Greek  Bible  was  already  in  circulation. 

Tbe  succeeding  chapters  of  Dr.  Gray's  work,  treat — Of  Zoro- 
aster and  tbe  Religioin  of  tbe  ancient  Persians.-- On  the  Phsa- 
9KaMS  and  Sanobouiatbo.— Of  tbe  oonaexion  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  tbe  Egyptians. — On  Hermes  Trismegiatus. 
— Oo  HecatsBus,  Manetho,  Artapanus,  and  others. — On  the 
Intercourse  which  tbe  Grecians  enjoyed  with  the  Jews^  and  the 
knowledge  tiiey  derived  from  it. — On  the  Intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  ami  on  the  Means  of 
li^formation  which  the  former  possessed.  On  these  several  topics, 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  i.  c»  7*  t  ^  Kings,  zix. 

X  Antiq.  lib.  z.  c.  1.  et  2.  Biblioth.  Fatrum,  lib  xv.  p.  117.  Colom. 
1022. 

II  Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  S.  Joseph.  cOnt.  Anion,  lib.  i.  f  19.  Euseb. 
Pne.  Evang.  )ih.  ix.  c  4a  Clem*  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p*  892.  Vol.  ii. 
Edife  Potter. 
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the  Author  does  not  strike  oat  any  new  lights.  He  is'  satisfied 
^ith  collecting  together  4h^  most  general  accountSi  and  he  re- 
peats them  with  less  of  that  caution  with  which  they  should  be 
regarded^  than  we  could  sometimes  wish.  For  instance,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  from  which  he  deduces  the 
probability  that  the  Gi^eeks  were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their 
Knowledge  and  institutions  to  the  Mosaic  records.  Dr.  Gray 
states,  that  many  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Attica,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  statutes  of  Moses ;  a» 
that  which  Sdpater  mentions,  and  to  which  Terence  refers^ 
which  directed  that  the  nearest  of  kindred  should  marrv  the  win- 
dow of  a  deceased  person.  This  example  is  exceedingly  ill 
chosen,  since  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  particular  sta-^ 
tut^  referred  to,  was  not,  in  the  code  of  the  Hebrew  legislator, 
an  original  enactment.  The  custom  which  it  sanctioned,  had 
been  in  existence  long  before  the  times  of  Moses,  as  most  clearly 
appears  from  the  history  of  Judah,  Gen.  xxxviii.  8. 
.  The  tenth  chapter  and  several  subsequent  divisions  of  the 
work^  relate  to-^Tbe  religioas  Doctrine  and  Worship  prevailing 
among  dUbrenl  nationk,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. — TIm 
Exktenoe  of  a  Supreme  Bdng. — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
-*Tbe  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Origin  of  Man.— The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul. — The  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Existence  of 
Spiritual  Beings,  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Human  Race. 
Several  cbMters  are  employed  in  considering  the  events  de* 
scribed  in  Scripture,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  which  was 
preserved  among  the  Heathen.  The  Morality  of  the  Heathen ; 
Sacrifice ;  Prayer ;  and  the  Expectation  of  a  Divine  Reformer 
of  Mankind ;  are  the  subjects  of  other  portions  of  the  first  vo- 
lome  of  the  work.  The  last  two  chapters  are  en  Pbilo  and  Jo- 
aephtts«    We  extract 


•  Chap.  Xin.  On  the  General  BeU^  tf  the  Dhme  Origin  and 
Jmrnoruimy  of  the  Soul^  among  the  Heatften. 

'  A  belief  in  the  divine  origin  and  immortal  nature  of  die  soul  is, 
to^be  found  amonf  the  earliest  and  most  general  persuasions  of  all 
nations.  There  is  no  antiquitj^  so  remote,  and  no  people  so  barba* 
«ou8,  as  not  to  nanifet t  some  indications  of  these  persuasions :  they. 
are  to  be  regarded,  however,  rather  as  speculative  Opinions,  mixed 
with  error,  thsn  as  pure  and  efficacious  principles.  Homer  opens  in 
Ills  poem  ( Qfi.  toAa/  poem  f)  some  intimations  of  a  future  state,  in 
winch  his  neroes  were  to  exist.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Egyp- 
tians first  believed  in  the  immortality,  together  with  the  transmign^ 
lion  0i  the  sottlS  and  the  same  persuasions  were  received  b^  the 
Brahminsf ',  Indians,  and  Thradans.  CsBiar  represAits  the  Dniids  ur 
have  anxiously  iastiUed  th/s  doctrine  of  the  unperidiable  natuie  of  the 


•  Lib.  ii.  §  189.    DIodor.  SicuL  lib.  U 
f  Strabo,  lib.  XV.    Porphyry,  lib,  iv. 
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foul,  which  they  also  supposed  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another  after 
death*. 

*  The  belief  in  a  traosmigration,  here  ascribed  to  the  Egyptiana 
and  Druids,  is  illustrated  by  Virgil,  who  represents  iEneas  to  have 
contemplated  in  the  Elysian  fields,  souls  preparing  to  enter  into  other 
bodies,  by  drinking  of  the  oblivious  streams  of  Lethe,  and  in  a  noble 
episode  which  Milton  (and  perhaps  Shakspeare)  has  imitated,  the 
succession  of  th6  distinguished  descendants  of  the  Trojan  prince  is 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  him.  The  conviction,  however^  wna 
not  so  general,  as  not  to  require  a  frequent  renewal  of  argument 

rn  the  subject,  nor  so  strong  as  to  exclude  doubt,  even  from  minds 
enlarged  capacity,  and  considerable  attainments.  lodividuala 
often  expressed  their  scepticism  or  their  fearsf,  and  some  sects  pub* 
licly  denied  the  doctrine*  The  best  and  ablest  men,  however,  main- 
tained it  with  the  strongest  assurance.  The  reasonings  of  Socrates, 
Flatof ,  and  Xenophon^,  were  urged  with  the  greatest  impression 
among  the  Grecians,  and  Cicero||  deemed  himself  justified  in  consi- 
dering it  as  a  doctrine  admitted  by  the  consent  of  Hll  nations. 

*  Juvenal  speaks  of  man  as  capable  of  divine  things,  and  as  having 
derived  an  understanding  from  heaven  such  as  brutes  do  not  possessf  • 

*  Plitiy  commends  Hipparchus  for  having  proved  the  rdation  of 
man  with  the  stars,  and  mamtained  that  the  soul  was  a  part  of  heaven*** 
Lucian  also  supposes  the  soul  to  have  emanated  from  divine  wisdom. 

f  The  learnea  among  the  primitive  Christians  .inaisted  with  great 
effect  on  these  and  other  pafssages,  which  contained  intimations  of 
the  divine  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  received  as  axioms,  or 
Kotfou  moi»i  observing  that  the  main  particulars  and  foundations  of 
Christianity  were  thus  granted  by  the  philosophers  as  universal  truths. 
It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  these  persuasions  were 
received  only  as  reasonable  and  probable  conjectures,  and  did  not  ge- 
nerally operate  to  practical  and  moral  effects.  They  were  supported 
by  poets  and  philosophers,  but  they  wanted  the  confirmation  of  di- 
vine authority.  It  is  to  Revelation  alone,  that  we  are  indebted  fiir  that 
assurance  which  has  left  no  excuse  for  doubt.  The'  persuasions  were 
affirmed  with  increased  confidence  among  the  Heathens,  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel.*  pp.  153 — 156. 

That  the  priirciplea  of  actions  approved  by  the  philosophers 
ef  the  heathen  world,  and  consecrated  by ^  the  priests  of  its 
multiplied  superstitions,  were  false  and  mischievous  [vol.  i. 
p.  166.];  that  selfish  passions  were  recommended  as  glorious^ 
and  vices  regarded  as  virtues  (t&.) ;  we  do  not  dispi;te.  A  re-' 
dundancy  of  proof  establishes  the  gross  depravity,  of  mankindi 
as  one  of  the  most  evident  facts  that  constitute  pur  .kaoivledge 


*  Lib  vi.  cap.  13.  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Amm.  Mareeli.lib.  xv.  cap.% 
t  Sallust  Bel.  Cat.  Orat.  C.  C^esatis. 

i  Phsedo,  passim,  et  Mela,  lib.  ii.  Grot,  de  Verit.  lib.  i,  cap.  22. 
j  Memorabilia  et  Cyropaedia.        ||  Tuscul.  Qusest.  lib  i.  cap.  16. 
f  Sau  XV.  1. 145— f  56.  ♦»  Nat.  HisU  Ub.  ii.  c  24. 
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of  the  human  race.  But  ia  it  not  worthy  of  the  moat  aerioaa  at- 
tentbriy  that,  in  this  very  age  of  the  world,  in  countries  where 
the  priests  of  Heathenism  are  not  exiating,  and  where  the  au- 
thority of  Revelation  is  considered  as  having  superseded  the 
instructions  of  philosophy,  selfish  passions  are  still  recommended 
as  glorious  ?  The  history  of  mankind  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
a  detail  of  crimes.  What  periods  of  time  can  be  selected  as 
more  fruitful  in  the  atrocities  of  war,  than  the  times  that  have 
been  passing  over  us  ?  And  to  what  species  of  wickedness 
can  the  religion  of  Christ  be  more  opposed,  than  to  that  of 
war  ?  A  state  of  warfare,  and  the  cherishing  of  those  passions 
which  stimulate  and  support  the  bloody  contests  of  nations,  are 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  condition'  in  which  the  Christia- 
nity of  the  Bible  would  place  mankind.  What  other  conclusion, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  draw  from  the  extensive  prevalence  of. 
war  in  our  own  times,  than  that  the  influence  of  Ulu4stianity  is 
narrow  and  limited  ?  The  profession  of  it,  indeed,  is  general, 
but  what  other  proof  can  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  very  par- 
tial subjection  of  mankind  to  its  spirit  and  its  principles,  than  • 
the  sanguinary  hostilities  which  have  for  so  many  years  been 
receiving  the  patronage  and  support  of  declared  Christians?. 
Dr.  Gray  seems  himself  to  be  hnnressed  with  the  feeling,  that, 
this  opposition  exists  between  the  uesign  and  tendencies  of  the 
Ctospel,  and  the  practice  of  moderK  states ;  for  though  be  refers 
distinctly  to  both  the  Greoiaa  and  the- 1  Roman  goveraments  as 
being  directed  by  the  prinoipies  *  of  an  exceptionable  policy, 
(pp.  917,  918,)  and  l^presents  correotly  the  sakitary  eflbet  which 
Christianity  would  produce  in  the'  oguncns  of  nations,  he  does 
not  supply  us  irith  examples  of  its  forming  the  rule  of  practice 
in  moaern  cabinets.  What  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  rather, 
than  what  is,  appears  to  have  oeen  in  the  mind  of  the  Author 
when  he  wrote  the  following  sentence. 

*  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which  moderating  the  i^ews 
of  sovereigns. and  states,  and  dircctine  the  measures  of  government 
to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution^— the  promotipn  of  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  the  preservation  of  ito  moral  interests,  leads  to 
an  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  Independance  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well  being  of  die  com- 
munity over  which  it  prtsidet.'    p.  %\94' 

Suicide  is  mentioned  at  p.  230,  as  being,  in  ancient  times, 
the  consequence  of  «  want  of  just  Information  on  moral  questions 
amonj^  the  Heathens  ;  which  may  b^  true.  But  when  Dr.  Gray 
remaras,  that  if  the  Heathenshad  understood  the  considerations 
upon  which  afflictions  are  ^dealt  out  in  a  probationary  state, 
'  suicide  would  not  hav^  been  deemed  noble,  and'  Cato  would 
^not  have  inflicted  death  upon  himself  i'  an  aciiou  which  Sc-* 


*  neca  tdfeotionB   not  only  without   censure,  but   i^itik  appa- 
'  rent  adhairation/^-^be  seems  to  have  forgotten  tliat  boCh  Ku- 
a^bius  and  Cbrysostom  were  ()ie  encomiasts  of  persons  who  bad 
sodfipbt  deliYeraoce  by  self-destruction,  fj^om  the  evils  of  the 
trorid.    It  would  appear  that  the  considerations  in  question  had 
c/perated  as  little  upon  these  Fathers,  as  they  bad  upon  Seaeca 
bim^elf.    Christianity,  we  know,  furnishes  the  tndst  ample  and 
Siifficietft  niolives  to  induce  and  perfect  a  patient  endurance  <^ 
the  afflibtido^  of  the  present  life  ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  charge- 
able with  tli^  strange  deviatiods  from  its  spirit  and  principles, 
^i^h  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  t6  whom 
i^e  have  retbrred,  who,  in  thi^  particular,  as  in  several  other 
rJIspects,  had  very  imperfectly  learfaed  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
In  treating  the  Sibylliue  Verses,  the  subject  of  thd  twenty* 
silth  chapter.  Dr.  Gray  affords  us  no  assistance  towards  the 
formation  of  a  decisive  opinion  on  their  merits.    <  It  would  be 
*"  extremely  difficult,*  he  states,  '  if  not  impossible,  to  oeter- 
^  min^,  which  ai^e  to  be  deemed  original,  and  which  are  to  be 
<  considered  as  spurious  adititioni  of  lalter  times.*    From  cona- 
posttiobs  of  this  very  doubtful  character,  tliere  can'be  derived  no 
evidences  entitled  to  any  regard,  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Re- 
velation.   After  perusing  such  an  account  of  them^  we  were  not 
pre^pared  to  meet  with  the  following  passage* 

<  While  we  niieol  the  verses  whieh  bear  such  evident  marks  of  Ibiw 
eery;  we  must  still  admit  that  those  which  were  extant  before  the 
qme  of  our  Saviour,  must  haira  contained,  many  allusionf  t^  .die 
Messiah,  which  cannot  be  explained,^  but  on  the  suppositioa  either 
tbat  they  were  drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  oracles  of  He- 
brew revelation ;  or  that  God  vouchsafed  to  impart  some  rays  of 
prophetic  knowle^e  to  gild  the  distant  prospects  ot  the  Heathen 
World.' 

^  This  seems  to.  us  hardly  reconcileable  .with  the .  opinkm  pre- 
v;/os1y  delivered,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sepa* 
rate  the  origioal  from  the  spurious  lines.  On  subjects  of  this 
kind,,  with  j)r.  Gray  for  our  tinyat,  we  find  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader  who  doea  not»  we  must  confess,  inapire  us 
with  oonfideooe. ' 

The  value  of  such  accounta  aa  the  following,  will  be  appra- 
oiated  by  the  honest  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history. 

*  PQate's  wifoi  (who  isbjrsome  called  Claudia  Procula)  is  qpokca 
of  by  St.  Malthewy  as  being  Ihen  with  her  husband,  in  Judea,  and 
is  stated  to  have  suffared  many  things  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Christ, 
and  to  have'admonisbed  the  Uovemor  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
persecution  against  him*  The  governors  of  provinces  under  the  re- 
public  had  not  often  been  alldwea  to  take  their  wives  with  them  to 
tbeit'  praifectureii.    AugulCus  did  ndt  approve  that  tlie  custom  should 
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be  established^,  Tfbefriu^  faoiv^^v^r,  Allowed  fl  ih  sohi6  insttiticeff. 
Agrlprpma  acc6m|^anfed  Gerrrmnfcas  fnto  Oerfnany  a'n'd  Asia  f  ;  knd 
Prencina  n^ns  wrtn  Piso,  ai^d  ^ontrfbated  to  inflame  the  insolence  of 
her  husband  towante  O^manicus  ^.  A  motion  was  afterwards  made 
in  the  Senate  by  Seve^us  Csecina,  to  ^ohibit  the  indulgences  as 
attenifcd  witfi  rnconveniences,  btit  it  was  rejected  §•  These  ^tata* 
ments  ti^fntf  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  £van^e)istSt  whose 
booU  even  SuBkh  alTowed  to  be  Authentic  f .'  Vol.  I.  p.  274; 

The  seoond  Vohinie  ooAtaini  an  accoant  of  the  OredL  and 
Roman  Classics,  commencifig  .with  Hesiod,  and  ooilcladiDg  witb 
Macrobias.  This  portion  of  Dr.  Gray's  labours  will,  we  doubt 
not,  prove  very  acceptable  to  his  readers ;  particularly  to  the  leas 
erudite  part  of  them,  who  mil  find  in  ibese  pages  a  popular  de« 
'-^  ''       '  "  'cs  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  writei 

classics,  it  is  the  Author*s  ol^ect,  *  io  poi 
appertains  to  them  in  a  rehgious  point 
'  tiew,'  and  to  dMvee  from*  them  prooft  of  the  tfemniiry  cf  Rb- 
vehrtiori,  but  prhieipatly  to  eonAnn,  by  tbdr  ifeiftltaabrfy,  ItaS  t^^ 
veral  and  hti]pbktant  claifen^.  From  sofb\i^  of  tbli  W6fts  brolDight 
uodi^  exaifl^ihatidn,  no  evidence  bf  tKh  kUd  is  d^A<ied  ;  thie3^ 
inseriloQ,  iMrdIdH,  ^ould  stem  to  M  rdthl^'r  for  th6  ^\ii^bse  <ji 
completing  the  View  of  ancient  literature,  tbdn  oh  account  (i 
their  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  book.  We  do  not,  however^' 
wish  to  see  any  name  struck  out  from  the  catalogue,  ur.  O-ray's 
account  of  fhe  varhms  wHtera,  thvngh  by  npo'  meah^  pMnfoUAd, 
is  valuable  and  mteresting. 

The  wclrks  of  Heaibd,  the  Author  remarks,  bear  the  ebttrattlHI 
of  earlier  prbduction,  and  of  a  rudet  age*,'  than  the  lifHd  Aild 
Odysaey  of  Hokner.  This  opinion  implies  a  nicety  of  erftfbd 
perception  rather  unusual.  Hesiod  is  said  by  Dr.  Gray  16 
have  lived  about  twenty-seven  years  before  Honier.  Thti  pst-^ 
apicacity  of  a  critic  ihust  be  not  a  IHtle  eictraordinary,  Whb,  itt 
judging  of  two  neiirly  codtemporary  adthors  who  flourished  id 
times  ao  remote  as  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  Christ,  om  hjo^^ 
a  comparison  of  their  worksy  settle  the  questiod  of  priority  ii| 
the  way  signified  by  the  learned  Author.  If  the  Ascrean  bard 
belong  to  a  ruder  age  than  that  in  whkh  Homer  lived,  he  moat 
obvioualy  have  preceded  the  latter  by  a  greater  omnber  of 
years  than  »  iKire  assigned  as  the  interval  between  them. 

<  Hesiod's  account  of  Pandora,  who  wds  eddowM  with  gifts  ft&A 
Ae  gods  to  deceive  Epimetheus,  though  he  was  warned  against  th9 



•  Suet  August,  1.  2.  c  ^4. 

f  Tacitus  Ann.  hU  2.  c.  55.  lib.  1.  c  40|4U  lib.  2.  C.54» 

1   Ibid.  L  L.  c.  40. 

J  Ibid.  1.  S;  c.  SS,  St: 

f  Cyril,  l.z. 

VoL  XUI.  N.  S.  M 
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danger,  and  who  deprived  mankind  of  all  good»  leaving  only  hope, 
IS  supposed  by  Hales,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  many  writers, 
to  be  an  allegorical  fiction,  built  on  the  circumstances  or  the  fall, 
whidi  introduced  all  evil,  and  left  men  destitute  of  every  thing  bat 
the  hope  of  redemption,  through  the  seed  of  the  woman* 

*  The  poet  in  his  Theogony,  mentions  the  cruel  serpent,  who^  in 
the  obscure  parts  of  the  earth,  guarded  the  golden  apples  in  sfiacious 
borders,  alluding,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  some  descriptions 
of  the  serpent,  near  the  tree  in  paradise. 

*  There  are  striking  passages  in  Hesiod,  the  general  spirit  of  wliidi 
reminds  us  of  the  strains  of  inspired  piety** 

The  preceding  extract  is  a  short,  but  fair  specimeo  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Author  exhibits  the  contents  of  the  das- 
aics,  as  related  to  the  objects  of  his  investigation.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  Homer,  he  excites  the  curiosity  of  his  readers  beyond 
the  fair  measure  of  gratification  which  is  prepared  for  them. 

<  Considering  the  machinery  of  Homer,  as  exhtbiting,  if  not  the 
earliest,  at  least  the  most  interesting  system  of  claisical  mythology, 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
discover,  in  the  objects  of  superstition  which  he  has  disclosed,  many 
proofs  of  that  imitation  of  the  characters  of  Oriental  history,  which 
we  know  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Greeks ;  allusions,  indeed,  to 
circumstances  of  sacred  record  are  occasionally  made  both  in  the 
niad  and  Odyssey/ 

In  the  historical  digressions  of  the  Odyssey,  Dr.  Gray  traces 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  events  of  sacred  history.  Refer- 
ring to  passages  which  speak  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  remarks^  that  on  these  topics, 
experience  and  reflection  might  every  where  deduce  and  dr- 
oulate  some  just  and  elevated  sentiments.  On  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  delineations  of  ancient  manners  in  the  pages 
of  Homer,  and  the  sacred  descriptions  of  the  patriarchal  ages, 
he  seems  to  allow  that  *  no  argument  is  to  be  built.' 

'  There  are  particulars,  however,  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  upon  a  supposition  of  some  acquaintance  with  written  or  tra* 
ditionary  memorials  of  truth. 

/  The  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  has  been  thought  to 
argue  some  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,*  and 
that  of  the  garden  of  Alcinous  to  have  been  borrowed  in  some  respects 
ijrom  what  is  related  of  Paradisef  • 

'  Be  these  admitted  or  not,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  Poet  speaxs  of  the 
rainbow  as  a  wonder  or  sign,  (n^f)  of,  or  for  man,  fixed  by  Jove  in 
■ ..-—— —-__— ^ — — > 

*  Clemens.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v.  c.  ^55»  p.  709. 

i  Compare  Odyss.  lib.  vii*  !•  112.  with  Gen.  ii«  and  libt  v.  v.  70. 
Gen.  iL  10. 
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the  doiid*»  eorrespoiids  with  soox^what  more  than  ca^Uft!  connexion, 
with  the  account  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah  when 
He  declared,  **  thh  ia  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  have  esta* 
**  blidhed  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  in  the  earth  f  ;"  it  should 
be  further  observed  also,  that  the  bow  was  in  general  supposed  to 
threaten  war  or  some  wintry  tempest^,  an  apprehension  which  might 
possibly  arise  from  some  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  the  waters 
which  had  overspread  the  earth/    Vol*  2.  p.  35, 

The  Promeiheuu  VinctM  iti  noticed  at  some  len^h  in  the 
account  of  iSschylus.  That  prodoction  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
one :  the  character,  the  sentiments,  the  sufferings  of  Prome- 
theus, are  strikingly  exhibited  in  that  noble  drama;'  but  to 
what  facts  or  personage  the  fable  may  have  reference,  or  how 
much  of  it  is  mere  poetical  creation,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. The  comparisons  on  which  some  writers  have  founded  a 
resemblance  between  the  hero  of  the  play  and  the  Divine  Me- 
diator of  the  Scriptures,  are  properly  represented  by  Ur.  Gray 
as  ^  too  precarious,  if  not  too  presumptuous,  to  authorise  any 
^  peremptory  conclusion/  We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  very  ample  use  which  Milton  has 
made  of  (he  Prometheus. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Gray  had  noi  considered  all  the  bearings  of  the 
following  passage,  which  occurs  in  his  accotmt  of  Flavias 
Claudius  JuUanus.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  and  just  opinions  which  he  adYocatea,  and  to  assign  him 
a  place  among  those  enlightened  persons  who  discountenance 
exclustye  systems  of  education,  as  being  at  variance  with  ^  rules 
^  of  good  government*  and  *  principles  of  true  philosophy.* 

*  By  depriving  the  Christian  priesthood  of  the  privileges  which  they  , 
claimed  of  exemption  from  the  civil  power,  and  bv  reprehending 
the  dissensions  of  party  zeal,   he  did  real  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, while  he  maintained  the  just  rights  of  the  temporal  authority. 
He  offended,  however,  as  much  against  all  rules  of  good  government, 
as  against  all  principles  of  true  philosophy,  when,  upon  observing 
that  the  Christians  who  made  any  prepress  in  human  learning,  em- 
ployed it  with  great  success  in  refuting  the  errors  of  the  Heathens, 
•*  piercing  them  as  it  were  by  their  own  pens,"  he  forbad  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  instructors  from  teaching  in  the  schools,  unless  they 
would  worship  the  deities  which  were  publicly  reverenced :    thus 
interdicting  the  cultivation  of  literature,    except    under  Heathen 
institutions,  and  alleging  the  pretence,  that  it  was  absurd  that  those 
wlio  explained  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers  should  be  permitted 
to  dishonour  the  gods,  whigh  these  writers  revered^.'  Vol.  II.  p.  289. 

•  Comp.  Diad.  lib.  xi.  v.  28.  with  Gen.  ix,  12,  13. 
t  Gen.  ix.  17- 
t  Iliad,  lib.  xviL  v.  547* 
i  '«  £pi8t  xlti.  p.  42S.  Edit.  Spanheim." 
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Tkese  vohimes  are  by  no  meaiM  free  fron  UemiBlies.  To 
the  ittstanoes  which  we  have  akeaidy  nolioed,  we  may  aM 
the  following.     Menaoder,  we  aie  told,  (Vol.  I.  p.  176.)  *  re- 

*  kting  the  acts  of  Itiiebal,  king  of  the  Tyriana,  mentiom  the 

*  drought  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Elias.*  This  sboold 
have  been  set  down  as  the  opmion  of  Josephus,  (hat  a  drought 
described  by  Menandefi  corresponds  with  a  fact  of  the  same 
kind  recorded  in  Scripture.  Pauaanias  relates,  that,  at  the  Battle 
of  Marathon,  the  Athenians  received  aaaiatance  from  a  mao  who 
ameared  in  a  riiatio  fonn  and  attife,  and,  after  having  slun  many 
of  the  Barbarians  with  a  plough-share,  disappeared;  which 
relation.  Dr.  G.  remarks,  *  may  be  thought  to  bear  sone  re- 
<  aembkoce  to  die  account  of  Sbamgar  in  the  book  of  Judges.* 
p.  184.  The  relevancy  of  such  a  remark  to  the  subgetst  of  the 
Author's  book,  we  are  not  so  clear-sighted  as  to  perceive.  Dr. 
Gray  is  clearlv  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  (p.  204,)  that  Cyrus 
was  named  before  his  appearance,  in  fi  manner  wbicb  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  instance  :  Josiah  was  named  in  the  same  ex- 
traordinary manner,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  his 
birth.  From  the  representation,  (Vol.  2.  ^.  106,)  that  Aristotle 
«  went  to  Mitylene,  being  mvited  by  Philip  to  his  court,  to 
^  undertake  the  charge  of  Alexander's  education,'  we  shouM 
conclude  that  Philip  resided  and  kept  court  at  Mitylene  :  the 
fact  is,  that  Aristotle  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by  Philip,  from 
Mitylene,  where  he  bad  spent  two  years  in  retirement.  We 
wottM  submit  whether  the  language  used  at  p.  201,  ni  contrasting 
the  character  of  Julian  with  that  of  M.  Anrelius  Antoninus,  be 
properly  meaeured  :  *  In  the  latter,'  Dr.  Gray  says,  <  we  perceive 
^  the  influence  of  Divine  grace  operating  on  the  humble  mind, 

*  and  made  unto  it  wisdom  and  righteousness.' 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  with  the  full 
measure  of  praise  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  bestow  upon 
them.  Considered  as  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  nmne- 
reus  pro&ne  Authors  whose  writings  contribute  to  the  fudneas  of 
the  evidences  of  Revelation,  or  assist  in  the  illustration  of  Scrip- 
tural details,  the  work  aflfords  ample  proof,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  Dr.  Gray  has  laboured  diligently  in  its  compila- 
tioo.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  this  kind  of  accu- 
mulation that  it  is  entitled  to  praise.  It  is  not  to  be  commended 
for  either  the  lucid  order  in  which  its  materials  are  arranged,  or 
the  powerful  light  in  which  it  places  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
so  conspicuously  displayed  in  its  title.  If  not  less  interesting, 
it  is,  we  think,  less  instructive,  than  it  was  to  be  presumed  a 
work  of  this  kind  would  be,  proceeding  from  a  person  of  Dr. 
Gray's  established  reputation.  The  proofs  of  Coiioexion  be- 
tween sacred  and  profune  literature,  are  far  from  being  exhibited 
in  this  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  :  though  the  reader  vriU 
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find  the  e^idcDoe  of  sttoh  a  coonemn  io'  the  numerous  state- 
nents  and  quotations  hud  before  hitn,  be  will  not  receive  from 
the  AoMor  the  means  of  distinotl j  perceiTing  its  bearings,  or  of 
aoonrately  appreciating  its  force.  Dr.  Gray  must  satisfy  himself 
"with  the  oreidit  of  baring  provided^  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
for  the  use  of  general  readers,  a  work  which  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  with  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  peruse  with 
advantage.  Higher  commendation  he  could  have  merited,  only 
by  the  production  o£  a  work  which  we  might  have  been  able  to 
describe  as  exhibiting  proofs  not  merely  of  erudkion,  but  of  pene« 
tnttion  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  subject,  by  which  it 
might  have  challenged  siq[>eriority  over  its  predecessors  in  thb 
department  of  Theology.  The  value  ef  works  of  the  present 
kind,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  their  arguments  rather 
than  by  the  extent  of  their  accumulations. 

Art.  IV.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Use  and  Importance  of  Unauthoritative 
Tradition  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Chrutian  Doctrines.*  jncluding 
the  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  May  51, 1819,  upon  2  Tbess.  ii.  1^  By  Edward  Hawkins^ 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll^^e,  8^o^  pp.  88*  Oxfopd,  1818; 

"TN  our  last  Number,  we  had  occasion  to  shew,  that  human 
-^  testimony  is  not  only  the  sole  means  of  our  arriving  at  the 
knowled^  of  many  truths,  but,  in  cases  in  which  it  supplies  no 
direct  evidence  as  the  basis  of  our  belief,  is  capable  of  aflbrdinr 
a  presumption  indisfinitely  strong^  in  fkvour  of  what  is  proposed 
to  the  mind  a^  true;  a  presumption  arising  from  the  &ct  of  the 
prevalent  belief,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  a  scepticism  pr^oos 
to  examination,  wholly  unjustifiable.  Ii  is  evident,  however, 
that,  in  reference  to  many  subjects,  testimony  itself  partakes  of 
the  nature  of^  proof:  indeed,  in  common  usage,  testimony  and 
evidence  are  used  as  terms  convertibte  or  synonymous.  And  the 
tendency  of  testimony  in  its  simplest  form  to  inspire  belief,  or  to 
excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  the 
perception  of  evidence,  arises  from  its  constituting^  a  degree  of 
probability,  upon  which,  however  small  in  itself,  when  there  is 
DO  opposinif  consideration  to  counterbalance  it,  it  were  irrational 
not  to  act.  The  disposition  to  confide  in  testimony  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  and  not  wholly  the  re- 
SttH  oF  experience.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge would  be  a  work  of  hopel^s  difficulty ;  for  bow  much  of. 
what  we  Ibarn,  are  we  compelled  to  receive  without  being  capa- 
ble of  understanding  tiie  proof  on  which  our  knowledge  rests ! 
Teaching  is  a  species  of  testimony,  and  were  not  testimony  adapted 
to  inspire  belial^  we  should  be  incapable ,of  being  taught ;  for  we 
eannot  be  said  to  know  what*  we  do  not  believe ;  and  a  very  larg^ 
proportion  of  our  kAoirMge  hi  derivable  only  flrom  human  testi- 
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iDony.  To  reject  the  evidence  of  testioiooy,  then,  as  the  infidel 
does,  H'hei>  the  degree  of  probability  it  supplies,  muUiplyina^  in  a 
compound  ratio  at  every  fresh  concurrence  of  competent  wiineases, 
has  attsdnedy  by  accumukition,  a  point  at  ^hich  it  becomes  uodis- 
.tio^uishable  from  certainty, — is  irrational,  and  betrays  a  disposition 
of  heart  wilfully  opposing  the  reception  of  the  truth.  In  reject- 
ing testimony,  he  rejects  the  only  means  of  knowledge,  so  far  as 
the  histprical  truth  of  Christianity  is  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
only  medium  of  proof  j  and,  as  be  cannot  prove  the  negative,  is 
Jeft  in  a  predicament  of  hopeless  uncertainty. 

There  are  many  facts  of  which  human  testimony  affords  the 
.only  evidence  of  which  the  case  admits.    Such  are  the  mira- 
culous facts  recorded  in  Scripture  by  the  chosen  eye-witnesses 
^whose  testimony  is  the  foundation  of  our  belief.     The  miraculous 
credentials  with  which  they  were  themselves  invested,^  proved 
the  truth  of  those  facts,  only  by  establishing  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses.   But  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  knowledge, 
originating  in  testimony,  of  which  it  does  not  supply  the   ap- 
propriate evidence.     This  is  the  case  with  regard  tq  many  of  the 
IDost  self-evident  truths ;  that  is^  truths  self  evident  when  knoarn, 
but  the  original  discovery  of  which,  was  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty.     The  simplest  laws  of  nature  are,  to  a  child,  the 
matter  of  faith,  long  before  he  can  be  said,  by  perceiving  for 
himself  the  evidence  of  their  truth,  to  make  them  the  matter  of 
bis  knowledge.    And  he  understands  many  facts  in  science,  as  to 
their  nature,  long  before  he  becomes  conversant  with  the  demon- 
stration of  their  certainty,  obtainable  from  induction.     A  princi- 
pal part  of  the  business  of  the  teacher,  is,  to  direct  his  pupil  to  the 
means  of  certainty,  or  the  sources  of  p^oof ;  hut  the  matter  of  his 
instructions  must,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  first  instance  be  re- 
ceived in  the  shape  of  simple  testimony,  inviting  examination  by 
its  credibility,  and  commanding  attention  by  its  importance. 

yhe  object  of  the  present  Dis^^ertation,  is,  to  place  in  its  true 
l^ght  the  office  of  human  testimony,  or  what  is  here  denoipittaled 
traditiony  in  reference  to  religious  knowledge.  The  Autbor*s 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  by  the  perplexity  arising  in 
the  minds  of  many  believers,  from  the  very  indirect  me^AoSin 
which  the  Christian  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  New  Testament ; 
<  man  V  of  the  most  important  articles  of  faith*  b^ing  *  rather  im« 
^  plied  than  taught,*  and  the  proofs  which  establish  them,  being 
or  a  very  *  complex  structure.*  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  com- 
posed, will  easily  account  for  the  fact;  but  do  not  solve  the 
alleged  difficulty. 

*  The  question  still  remains— how  is  such  a  style  or  method  suited 
to  our  wants,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  equally  in  the 
pontemplation  of  the  Divine  A^thor  of  the  Scriptures ;  how  can  th^se 
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writings  be  die  bett  adapted  to  convey  Batisfactory  infonnatioii  upon 
ddctrinal  points  to  Christians  now,  or  in  succeeding  ages  i' 

The  diflBculty  in  question  cannot,  indeed,  as  the  Author  re- 
marks, <  possibly  amount  to  an  objection  to  Revelatton  itself,* 
since  *  no  objection  can  lie  against  Rerelation  on  account  of  any 
'  alleged  obscurity  or  partial  discovery  of  its  truths,  which  does 

*  not  equally  lie  against  the  tenets  of  pure  deism.*  Partially  too, 
it  receives  an  answer,  in  the  *  utility'  of  an  unsystematio  delivery 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  *  its  analogy  with  the  mode  of  de« 
^  livering  the  moral  precepts  also  of  the  gospel.'  This  vrant  of 
system, 

*  i>e8ides  its  extreme  use  in  placing  the  iiroo/«  of  those  doctrines  above 
the  suspicion  of  corruption,  may  no  doubt  be  liseful  as  a  mode  of 
trying  our  humility  and  our  faith  ;  and  evidently  also  answers  a  great 
purpose  in  promoting  research,  and  raising  the  curiositar,  of  learned 

— _,..».^     .^^_.«._i^ll t  •!.«»  l*l^l  .•!  •    •  »      •  •  V 


Spirit  of  Christianity  upon 
bowever  hurtful  frequently  to  the  individaaJs  conversant  upon  them, 
(through  their  own  fault,)  have  been  eminently  instrumental  in 
^reading  wider,  or  rooting  more  deeply  the  great  truths  of  Revelation 
in  other  minds.'  p.  15. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  by  its  leaving  room  for  a 
conscientious  difference  of  opinion  among  believers,  upon  minor 
points,  an  occasion  is  presented  for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of 
mutual  tolerance  and  charity,  which,  how  foreign  soever  from 
the  temper  in  which  religious  controversy  has  generally  been 
conducted,  is  clearly  required  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

But  still,  as  '  the  important  truths  of  Christianity  were  doubt* 
'  less  intended  to  be  made  out  with  great  clearness  by  all  its 

*  professors,*  the  difficulty  seems  not  to  be  entirely  removed  by 
tbe^  considerations.  Why,  *  when  more  direct  and  systematHs 
'  statements  of  the  main  points  of  faith  might  have  been  with 

*  equal  ease  delivered  by  the  sapie  authority,'  are  we  Jeft  to 
gather  them  from  incidental  notices  of  them,  and  from  arguments 
upon  occasional  topics  in  the  sacred  writers.  With  regard  to 
the  principles  of  moral  truth,  we  have  the  aid  of  the  moral  sense 
and  of  reason,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  matter  of  pre*- 
ceptive  instruction.    But,  adds  our  Author, 

'  we  seem  to  look  in  vain  for  a  corresponding  guide  to  the  higher 
principles  of  faith,  confessedly  opposed  as  ^ese  are  to  very  many 
natural  feelings,  althonsh  perceived,  when  knounif  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature;  and  of  whose  very  essence  it 
is,  although  never  contrary  to  our  reason,  yet  to  be  undiscoverable  by 
human  capacity,  and  often  to  be  above  our  reason.'  p.  17* 

This  requisite  ^  aid  and  guide,'  Mr.  Hawkins  contends,  is  to 
be  found  *  in  frocftiioii— the  traditions  conveyed  from  age  to  age 


1  by  th«  Church  iq  geaewL'  Aa  this  term  is  exoeedm^  w^uf  f 
and  our  Author  does  not  himself  appear  to  use  it  udiforinl j  in 
exactly  the  aan^e  sense*  we  shall  select  from  bis  pages  all  the 
passages  which  a)ay  s^rre  to  thi^ow  light  upon  bia  ineanhigy  be- 
ipijf:^  If e  oSer  any  remark  upon  his  hypothesis. 

*  Common  experience,'  he  says,  *  and  common  practice  seem  to 
declare  that  some  assistance  of  the  kind  is  needftd  and  reasonable ; 
ifhy  may  not  this  assistance  have  been  designed  for  us  from  the  first— 
as  from  the  first  in  fac^  idmost  every  Christian  has  been  by  such  aid 
iDtn>duced  to  Christianity  ?  In  a  word,  why  may  it  not  have  been 
the  general  design  of  Heaven,  that  by  early  oral,  or  traditional,  in- 
struction, the  way  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  mya- 
teries  of  Faith  ;  that  the  Church  ahould  carry  down  the  tysUm^  but 
the  Scriptures  should  furnish  all  the  j^roq/j  of  the  Christian  doctrines; 
tjiat  tradition  should  supply  the  Christian  with  the  arrangepdenty  but 
ijbe  Bible  with  all  the  suostauce  of  divine  truth?'  p.  18. 

*  Any  uninten:unted  tradition  indeed  of  any  given  doctrine  brings 
^^b  it  a  reasonable  presumption  in  its  behalf.'  '  Even  prior  to  tbe 
pr^oof  that  any  partipular  tradition  is  derived  firpm  a  sacred  and  un- 
qqestionable  authority,  some  slight,  some  faint  presumption  in  its  fa- 
i(our  surely  may  be  demanded^  if  the  Church  present  it  to  our  notice-^ 
and  more  than  this  is  not  claimed  :  it  is  only  urged,  that  it  was  in- 
tended from  the  first,  that  we  should  receive  from  such  traditions  the 
rudiments  of  the  Faith,  and  with  this  aid  continually  approach  the 
Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  traditions ;  or,  to  speak  gene- 
rally,  that  the  Church  should  teachf  and  the  Scriptures  prove,  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.'  p.  22. 

'  It  will  be  allowed  by  thoughtful  members  of  the  English  Church, 
that  it  is  a  .comparatively  light  and  easy  task  to  prove  the  impprtant 
doctrines  of  our  Faith  from  noly  writ,  when  once  we  have  received 
them  in  a  definite  form  with  that  presumption,  how  low  soever,  in 
their  behalf^  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  even  because  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  Church/  p.  24u 

*  By  the  express  provision  which  they  (the  Reformers)  made  for 
catechetical  instruction,  their  opinion  of  the  reasonableness  of  assist- 
ing the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  by  human  and  unauthoritative 
teaching,  is  evidently  shewn.'  p.  27. 

*  Yet  though  it  were  no  overweening  arrogance  which  should  con- 
sider tlie  ecclesiastical  order  as  the  main  channel  of  traditional  instruc- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  every  age»  even 
t^S  is  not  asserted  here  ;  it  has  only,  b^en  assuped  tha^  {|s  a,  provi- 
sion, from  tl^e  first,  for  the  perpetui^  of  traditional  instructiont  tlie 
appointment  of  the  ministerial  succession  may  w,e\l  be  cpncciived  to 
have  Ij^een  intended.  There  are  offices  indeed  confided  to  the.  clerical 
oirders  alone ;  but  they  are  by  no  me^Q^.  the  sole  dcpa^itf^rips,.  or  sole 
Tehicles,  of  unai^horitative  traditioUi  althpugh  uppn  the  whol^.  they 
have  been  efficient  guardians  of  it :  here  however  the  laity  of  both 
s^es  will  be  guilty,  u  they  also  do  not  in  this  acknowledge  the  bless- 
ing, of  their  inberitanoSy  and  the  consequent  duty  imposed'upon  them 
of  transmitting  their  trust  to  all  who  have  a  natural  or  civil  right  to 
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ittBtnietioa  from  them.  Every  Chrktian,  who  receives  the  doctrines 
of  his  faithy  becomes  by  the  very  natwe  of  the  case  the  keeper  of 
tradition*  so  fiir  as  he  Knows  the  Christian  doctrioes ;  and  it  is  not 
more  his  duty,  than  his  glorious  privilege,  to  assist  in  spreading  wider 
the  biessings  which  he  has  received.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  ever}'  guardian,  every  master  or  mistress  of  a  family,  every  mo- 
ther, felt  how  much  was  due  from  them  in  this  particular ;  for  thus 
it  surely  is  that  Christ  would  have  every  faithful  servant  of  his  both 
interested,  and  engaged^  in  the  great  work  of  spreading  the  elements^ 
of  Christian  truth?  pp.  45 — 7. 

In  a  note,  the  Author  meets  the  objection  to  his  confessedly 
loose  manner  of  employing  the  term  tradition. 

<  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  really  presuppose  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  which  uninspired  men  must 
supply  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  which  men  can  supply  to  the  com- 
plete 8atiafiu:tion  of  the  want  or  deficiency!  the  thmg  contended  for 
will  have  been  admitted,  by  whatsoever  name  we  may  choose  to  do- 
signate  this  communication  and  transmission  of  doctrines  by  human 
agency.' 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  these  po* 
sitioos  in  our  own  sense  of  the  terms  employed,  disregarding  in 
some  instances  the  probtible  intention  of  the  W^riter,  there  are 
few  of  them  to  which  we  should  hesitate  in  giving  our  assent. 
There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  of  impor- 
tant truth,  contained  io  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks ;  and, 
without  cavilling  at  his  use  of  the  term  tradition,  we  shall  state, 
in  the  first  place,  what  we  deem  correct,  and  then  endeavour  to 
shew  what  appears  to  us  to  be  objectionable  in  his  statements. 

Some  of  the  points  upon  which  our  sentiments  are  in  accord* 
anoe  with  those  of  the  present  Writer,  have  already  occupied 
our  attention.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  only  to  apply  to 
the  matter  of  Christian  instruction,  the  remarks  already  sug- 
gested on  the  use  of  testimony,  as  the  means  of  our  arriving  at 
the  knowledge  of  truths  of  which  it  supplies  no  direct  evidence. 
^  Even  in  the  exact  mathematical  sciences,^  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
remarks,  *  it  is  useful  to  find  the  propositions  simply  stated,  be- 
*  fore  the  demonstrations  are  given.*  And  it  is  indeed  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
thing  taught,  before  we  can  be  capable  of  understanding  the 
proof  by  which  it  is  established.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  is  demonstrable  only  by  the  Scriptures  ;  that  is  to 
fiay,  their  proper  evidence  is,  their  being  revealed.  The  Divine 
testimony  is,  with  respect  to  those  things  which  could  not  havc( 
been  known  had  they  not  been  revealed,  both  the  ultimate  source 
of  our  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  possible  evi- 
deaoe  of  their  truth.  Bat  the  knowledge  of  what  is  contained 
io  Aerelatioii  itselfi  and  t»  which  the  Divine  testimony  relates; 
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18  ordioarily  obtained  by  means  of  human  testimony.  The  ordi« 
nance  of  preachings  is  the  instituted  means  of  our  being  put  in 
possession  of  th.e  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  our  being 
brought  to  recognize  its  Divine  evidence  and  authority.  Faith, 
the  only  basis  of  which  is,  the  Divine  testimony,  **  cometh  by 
*<  hearing."  It  is  by  Faith  we  receive  that  testimony  as  the  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  things  revealed  are  true :  but,  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  actually  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
'tures,  we  are  introduced  by  human  teaching.  In  this  sense, 
then,  we  must  admit  with  the  present  Writer,  that  the  Church, 
using  the  word  in  our  own  sense,  must  teacA,  or  publish,  what 
the  Scriptures  are  alone  competent  to  prove. 

That  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standing  ministry,  and  that  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  human  teaching,  is  not  ordinarily 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  are  positions  which 
few  Protestant  Dissenters  will  be  found  inclined  to  dispute. 
Among  no  class  of  society  are  Biblical  commentaries  and  other 
theological  writings  illustrative  of  Scripture,  held  in  so  high 
estimation  ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  species  of  lite- 
rature has  been  furnished  by  their  own  teachers.  The  import- 
ance of  preaching  and  of  catechetical  instruction,  may  almost 
be  termed  a  tenet  of  Nonconformity ;  so  much  so,  that  Hooker 
devotes  a  long  section  to  shewing,  that  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  au' efficient  species  of  preaching,  in  opposition  to 
those  controvertistfl  who  maintained  the  necessity  of  expository 
discourses  as  the  ordinary  means  of  saving  men.  Hooker  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  '  For  I  would  know,'  he  says,  *  by  some  special 
'  instance,  what  one  article  of  Christian  faithj  or  what  duty 
'  required  necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is,  which  the 

*  very  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  apt  to  notify.' 

*  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  Truth  without  addition 
'  or  diminution,  which  Scripture  hath  derived  from  the  Holy 
^  Ghost.'  Again  :  '  In  belief  there  be  but  tbese  two  operations, 
'  Apprehension  and  Assent.     Do  only  Sermons  cause  belief, 

*  in  that  no  other  way  is  able  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  God 

*  that  the  mind  may  rightly  apprehend  or  conceive  of  them  as 

*  l^ehooveth  ?    We  all  know  that  many  things  are  believed  al- 

*  though  they  be  intricate,  obscure,  or  dark,  although  they  ex- 
'  ceed  the  reach  and  capacity  of  our  wits,  yea,  although  in  this 
^  world  they  be  no  way  possible  to  be  understood.    Many  things 

*  believed  are  likewise  so  plain  that  every  common  person  may 

*  therein  be  unto  himself  a  sufficient  expounder.     Finally,  to  ex* 

*  plain  even  those  things  which  need  and  admit  explication,  many 
'  other  usual  ways  there  are  besides  Sermons.  Is  it  in  regard 
'  then  of  Sermons  only,  that  apprebenduig  of  the  Gospd  of 
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'  Christy  we  yield  thereunto  our  unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing 

*  infallibly  true?    They  which  rightly  consider  after  what  sort 

*  the  heart  of  man  hereunto  is  framed,  must  of  necessity  acknow- 

*  ledge,  that  whoso  assenteth  to  the  words  of  life,  doth  it  in  re- 
'  gard  of  bis  authority  whose  words  they  are.'     *  Scripture  is 

*  not  so  hard  but  that  the  only  reading  thereof  may  give  life  to 

*  willing  hearers/ 

It  is  singular  how  opinions  rise  and  fall,  and  how  sometimes 
they  seem  to  change  sides.  'I'he  neglect  of  the  public  reading 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  is  certainly  not  chargeable  upon  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  the  present  day  ;  and  we  suspect  that  even  at  the 
time  that  Cartwright  wrote,  the  private  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  a  more  general  practice  among  the  Puritans  than  among 
their  adversaries.  We  know  they  laid  no  small  stress  upon 
catechetical  instruction.  The  system  exhibited  in  the  venerable 
and  masterly  compilation  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  Mr.  Hawkins  contends  for :  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  accompanied  in  every  instance  with  the  Scriptural 
proofs  and  both  were  designed  to  be.  committed  to  memory 
together.  In  what  is  fanuliarly  denominated  the  '*  Church 
*'  Catechism,"  on  the  oontrary,  the  only  proofs  adduced,  are,  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Paternoster,  which  contain  no  evidence  of 
any  one  doetriiie  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

The  '^  Assembly's  Catechism,'*  is  still  in  very  general  use 
among  the  Congregatioual  Dissenters,  as  a  part  of  that  series 
of  catechetical  instructions  which  are  adopted  in  their  semina- 
ries, their  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  private  families.  An  ofagec* 
tion  to  its  being  taught  prevails,  however,  among  one  denomina- 
tion, but  this  is  on  account  of  its  including  the  doctrine  of  Inlant 
Baptism.  .  In  some  quarters,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  upon  other 
grounds  objected  to.  There  are  many  respectable  individuals 
who  are  for  employing  exclusively  the  language  of  Scripture, 
in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  Aware  of  the 
mischief  which  has  been  done  by  schismatical  contentions  for 
particular  phrases,  and  by  the  over- refinements  of  systematic 
theology,  they  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  rejecting  all 
human  explanations  of  Scripture,  all  articles  of  faith  and  formu- 
laries, as  a  part  of  private  instruction.  They  seem  to  consider 
the  mere  teaching  of  these  expositions  of  Divine  IVuth,  as  a  sort 
of  infringement  of  the .  right  of  private  judgement ;  as  if  what 
was  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated  by  rote,  was  in  the  least 
degree  more  imposed  upon  the  belief,  than  the  discourses  of  the 
pulpit !  Yet,  to  the  latter  means  of  prejudicing  the  mind  of 
the  pulpit,  these  same  individuals  are  not  found  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection. On  the  contrary,  where  catechisms  and  creeds  are  the 
most  ostentatiously  rejected,  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  a  more 
t^ian  onlinary  an:iiety  that  the  opinions  should  in  other  ways  be 
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Iruoed  ia  a  certain  direction,  and  that  the  learner  should  very 
distinctly  be  taught  both  what  the  Scriptures  are  held  to  eon- 
tain,  and  If  hat  they  are  not  allowed  to  prove. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Hawkins  con- 
tends, is,  more  or  less,  universally  acted  upon,  except  where  re- 
ligious instruction  is  altogether  neglected.  But  we  diink  that  it 
may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  have  it  thus  distinctly-  brought 
forward  before  the  public  attention  ;  more  especially  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  involves  duties  of  no  small  importance. — 
Mr.  Hawkins  expresses  his  regret,  that,  in  ^  the  English 
'  diurches,'  catechetical  instruction  has  grown  extensively  into 
disuse ;  by  which  be  means,  not  the  disuse  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, but  of  the  catechetical  mode  of  public  teaching ;  and  be  at- 
tributes mainly  to  this  neglect,  the  familiar  fact  *  of  persons  of  ti- 
<'  lent  and  general  information  in  various  brandies  of  polite  lean 

*  ing,  frequenting  our  churches,  moreover,  joining  in  the  litui^y, 

*  listening  to  sermons,  free  from  outward  moral  disqualifications 

*  &r  religious  knowledge,  but  rather  appearing  to  desire  it— -and 
^  yet»  after  all,  ignorant  of  some  main  article  of  our  fiiith  or  the 
^  foundation  of  a  Christian's  hopes.*  Had  Mr.  Hawkins  been 
conversant  with  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  among  the 
Dissenters,  he  might  have  enforced  his  argument,  by  adducing 
the  superior  degree  of  theological  information  which  is  founa 
among  their  congregations,  as  an  ^Ehot,  in  part,  of  the  more  ge- 
aeral  use  of  catechetical  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  re- 
specting human  expositions  of  the  matter  of  belief,  we  should  be 
G'eved  and  alarmed  to  find  it  on  the  increase  among  them.  The 
swiedge  of  Scripture  is,  like  all  other  knowledge,  obtainable 
in  the  first  instance  only  through  an  expository  medium ;  and  the 
elements  of  knowledge  systematically  displayed,  must  be  lodged 
in  the  memory,  before  the  proof  can  be  made  palpable  to  the 
understanding;.  In  that  shape,  they  wUl  not  at  first  be  under- 
stood ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  implicitly  received,  or  not  at  all; 
they  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  prejudice,  till  the  pmil  ia 
capable  of  having  the  grounds  of  his  knowledge  unfolded  to 
him.  But,  says  Hooker,  *  as  for  those  things  which  at  the  first 
^  are  obscure  and  dark,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  fbr  a 
'  time,  judgement  afterwards  growing,  explaineth  them/  And 
we  believe  that  the  annals  of  Christian  biography,  would  supply 
mimberless  instances  in  which  religious  truths  thus  laid  up  in 
the  memory,  at  a  time  when  they  conid  not  be  understood,  after 
long  lying  dormant,  have  put  forth  a  seminal  vigour,  and  origi* 
naU  d  the  first  salutary  convictions  Hiat  led  to  a  change  of  cha- 
racter. Dugald  Stewart  has  a  remark  which  admits  of  useAd 
application  in  this  refereoee.  *  In  order  to  give  a  proper  direc- 
<  tion  to  our  atteatku  in  the  oonrae  of  our  atudiesy  it  iB>*  he  says. 
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*  usefol,  kefbfe  engegiog  in  partkmlar  pannlts,  to  acquire  as  fa« 
'  miliar  an  aeqttaititance  as  possible  with  the  gpreat  otttiioes  of  the 
^  difibrent  braBctfes  ef  science.*  This  end,  systematic  theology, 
afid  that  familiar  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  more  especially ,  to  which 
vre  are  adverting,  are  designed  to  answer  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  where  ttiis  means  is  neglected, 
even  in  cases  in  vrhidi  an  evangelical  ministry  is  at  band  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  previous  teaching,  the  character  pro^ 
duced  will  rarely  be  that  of  a  Tery  firm,  a  Tery  intelligent,  or 
even  a  ^ry  Scriptural  heliever.  A  man  who  has  no  system,  no 
opinions — we  may  add,  no  prejudices,  can  have  little  know- 
ledge  ;  for  these  serve  as  Ae  vehicle  of  knowledge,  which  cannot 
subsist  in  the  mind  otherwise  than  as  combined  with  the  indivi- 
JQaPs  previous  notions,  according  to  some  more  or  less  arbitrary 
mode  of  associatiion»  S^tenofs  are  vperely  attempts  to  arrange  the 
matter  of  oUr'kncftrledge,  according  to  the  agreement  of  trutii 
vrith  itself;  for  which,  those  who  reject  all  system,  do  botsubsti*' 
tute, in  general,  a  less  fortkyal  and  has  advantageous  aitangemeot, 
founded  on  the  agreement  Of  truth  with  their  own  speculations. 

It  is  Tery  trvie,  that  tlie  knowledge  of  the  troths  of  religion  is 
not  religion ;  that  aHhoogh  to  beKeve  m  them,  is,  in  the  highest 
sense)  to  know  them,  there  may  be  a  very  correct  apprehension 
of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  where  tW  character  exhibits  none 
of  the  signs  of  faith.  But  still,  knowledge  is  a  good,  and  H 
caBWet  hot  be  good  in  Its  tendency  ;  and  its  rdation,  as  a  meass^ 
to  a  saTiog  feith,  wiU  hardly  be  denied,  unless  by  those  Who  hold 
that  Ignorance  ia  the  mother  of  d^fvotion. 

Ijet  €(very  true  Christian  then,  reflect  that  be  is,  by  Tirtne  of 
bts  faith,  constituted  a  keeper  of  tradition.  We  l>eliisve  this  to  be 
sound  fVotestant  doctrine,  such  As  we  are  clad  to  receive  from 
a  member  of  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  because  it  is  tcrtterly 
subversive  of  those  wild  and  pernicious  datms  "which  in  no  very 
distant  days  have  been  set  up,  to  an  exclusive  prerogative  on  the 
part  of  the  clerical  order,  as  the  guardians  and  authorized  inter- 
preters of  Revealed  Troth.  We  cannot  too  warmly  commend 
the  language  in  which  Mr.  Hawkins  urges  Upon  erery parent 
and  every  master,  the  obligation  tiieir  very  profession  of  belief 
lays  them  under,  to  assist  in  spreading  the  elements  of  Christian 
knovirledge,  and  in  handing  doWo  to  the  next  generation  the  tciH 
dttion  of  the  truth.  '  Parental  and  domestic  teaching,*  he  re- 
marks '^  possess  obvious  advantages  in  this  respect  above  every 
*  other  vehicle  of  tradition.'  It  was  the  opimon  of  one  ef  our 
most  practical  and  most  devotional  Nonconformist  divines,  that 
were  parents  to  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect,  pritnte 
teaching  would  be  employed  by  the  Almighty  as  the  erdiiNury 
roeaiia  of  conversion.  Implioit  faith  in  htiomi  tesGaamf  how-* 
ever  veaerable,  is,  in  Matters  of  rcli|po»y  moat  pecitousw    Tni« 
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d^tion,  let  it  conoe  in  what  shape  it  may,  yields  noprcxlf,  has 
absolutely  no  authority.  But  yet,  when  it  is  thus  presented  ia 
the  form  of  parental  teaching,  commended  to  us  by  the  experi- 
ence, the  afTection,  and,  above  all,  the  holy  example  of  those 
to  whom  we  owe  our  bein^,  as  the  faith  which  served  them  to 
live  by,  and  to  die  by, — the  reasonable  presumption  which  it 
aflbrds  in  favour  of  those  doctrines,  is  such  as  it  were  eqoally 
unwise  and  unnatural  to  reject ;  such  as  can  scarcely  mislead  ; 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  attentive  and 
submissive  examination  of  that  evidence  which  is  authoritative 
and  final. 

But,  further,  Mr.  Hawkins  states,  that '  any  uninterrupted  tra- 
^  dition  of  any  ji^i  ven  doctrine,  brings  with  it  a  reasonable  presump* 
'  tion  of  its  truth.^  Even  prior  to  the  proof  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  *  some  faint  presumption  in  its  favour  may 

*  be  demanded,  if  the  Church  present  it  to  our  notice.'  This 
position  will  require  a  cautious  examination.  What  is  meant  by 
The  Church  ?  It  is  upon  this  point,  that  we  suspect  some  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Writor^s  views  and  our  own  sentiments. 

Were  we,indeed,to  take  the  word  in  the  popular  sense,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  national  profession  of  Christianity,  we  should  have 
no    difficulty  in   admitting,  that  a  presumption  in   favour  of 

*  the  established  religion,*  quite  strong  enough  to .  render  a 
contempt  previous  to  examination  inexcusable,  is  supplied  by 
that  very  circumstance.  And  this  presumption  would  doubtless 
operate  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  does,  in  disposing  men  to 
embrace  Christianity,  were  it  not  for  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  which  orificinate 
a  presumption  against  Christianity,  and  give  an  opposite  bias  to 
the  mind  of  the  sceptic.  The  advice,  however,  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  offers  to  such  persons,  is  excellent,  supposing  them 
to  be  inclined  to  enter  upon  religious  inquiries.     *  Let  the  first 

*  step  be,'  hesafs,  *  to  ascertain  the  paramount  authority  of  the 

*  Holy  Scriptures ;'  and  then,  should  they  appear  intricate,  in- 
direct, unsystematic,  let  him  have  recourse  to  unauthoritative 
tradition,  and,  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  prove  the  correctness 
of  what  is  proffered  to  him  as  the  substance  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Church.    Let  him 

*  try  the  validity  of  her  system  by  what  he  ,had  previously  admired 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  thus  abridge  her  creed,  or  add  to  it,  or 
embrace  it>  as  that  rule  shall  give  him  occasion.' 

This,    again,   is  true  Protestant  doctrine.     But  will   The 
.  Church  allow  of  this  freedom  ?     Will  that  Church  which  claims 

*  authority  in  matters  of  faith,'  and  which  denounces,  iii  one  of 
her  creeds,  eternal  destruction  upon  all  who  hold  not  with  her 
in  the  specified  articles,  suffer  herself  to  be  thus  dealt  with  i 
No :  and  bare  ia  the  radical  fallacy  of  talkmg  of  unauihoriiu'^ 
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live  tradition  in  reference  to  a  Church  which  imposes  her  tra«*  * 
ditioDS  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  makes  the  *  slight,'  the 
'  fainO  presumption  they  adbrd  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  the 
ground  of  an  authoritative  demand  of  acquiescence ;  admits  of* 
no  abridgement  of  her  creed,  no  addition  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
her  ministers ;  and  brands  all  conscientious  dissidents  with  the 
opprobrious  names  of  heretic  or  schismatic. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  dictate  of  common  sense,  that 
what  is  in  itself  unauthoritaiive^  should  not  be  authariiatit>ely 
imposed*     But  is  not  Mr.  Hawkins  aware  that  the  opposition 
raised  against  the  Church,  originated  in  her  compelling  an  un- 
qualified assent  to  her  traditions  i    Thtee  traditions.  Dissenters 
affirm  to  contain  doctrines,  not  simply  incapable  of  being  proved  ' 
bv  Scripture,  but  contrary  to  Scripture ;  the  presumption  sup- 
plied by  their  being  presented  by  the  Church,  is,  therefore,  in  their  ' 
Tiew,  rendered  nugatory.    Are  they  to  be  alloweil  to  judge  of 
this,   or  are  they  not  ?    If  they  are  not,  to  what  purpose  is 
tradition  represented  as  unauthoritative  ?     If  they  are,  where- 
fore  is  Dissent  stigmatized  as  schism  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins  adverts  to  the  Bible  Society  controversy.  He 
alludes  to  language  occasionally  employed  by  the  advocates  of 
an  unrestricted  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  as  implying  a  de- 
preciation of  other  means  of  religious  instruction.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  he  has  misunderstood  that  language;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  most  active  members  of  the  Bible  Society  have 
always  manifested  the  deepest  practical  sense  of  the  importance 
of  preaching,  of  missionary  labours,  of  catechetical  instruction, 
ana,  to  adopt  the  Writer's  phrase,  of  the  use  of  Tradition. 
Upon  every  one  of  these  points,  the  opposers  of  the  unrestricted 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  left  at  a  disgraceful  distance  by 
the  men  whom  they  charge  with  enthusiastic  zeal. 

Nay,  even  in  the  circulation  of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church 
— the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Homilies,  the  clergy  who  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Bible  Society,  have,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  discovered  an  activity  quite  equal  to  those  ' 
who  have  made  the  alleged  expediency  of  accompanying  the 
Bible  in  every  instance  with  a  Prayer  Book,  a  pretence  for 
giving  neither.  The  truth  is,  that  the  evangelical  clergy  are 
conscious  of  teaching,  at  least  from  the  pulpit,  no  more  than 
they  can  prove  froria  the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  therefore  regard 
widio€U  anxiety  the  freest  circulation  of  the  proof  of  what  they 
teach.  Without  viewing  the  gift  of  the  Scriptures  either  as 
their  end^  as  Mr.  Hawkins  seems  to  imagine,  or  even  as  a  com- 
plete means  of  effecting  their  end,  they  bold  Uiat,  so  tar  as  it  is 
a  means,  it  is  a  means  of  pure,  aqmingled  good ;  that,  if  it  does  * 
not  prove  efficient  for  bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,- 
neither  can  it  possibly  subserve  the  cause  ^  ^'":*  *. 
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the  Bible  is  *  incomplete*  as  an  iottrdibent  for  tttldLilig  tnta 
godd  CfaurebmeD,  it  cftniiot  in  the  end  dtfdnngef  Ae  CUurth, 
showld  it  conduce  to  makincr  them  good  Chrtetians.  Tbe  uti^- 
^ness  Which  th,etr  opponents  betray,  at  witnessing  the  extended 
circulation  of  the  proof  of  what  they  ptdfess  to  believe  and  to 
teach,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  inexplicable,  unless  they  a^e  con- 
scious, that  they  teach  more  than  they  cftd  ptoVe,  or  that  Tra- 
ditioii  and  Scripture  are  at  rariance.  if  it  be  so,  then,  doubtless, 
the  BiMe  only,  may  tend  to  make  Dissedters.  '  In  a  Word,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,  '  the  Scriptures,  ahhougb  a  sufficietit  role 
^  of  faitli  according  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Ohurcb, 

*  appear  incomplete  for  teachmg  the  faith  according  to  the  Scfnse 
^  of  the  same  Church  exhibited  in  her  practice  ;  and  unattthori- 
'  tative  tradition  seems  required  in  general  to  introduce  men  to 
'  tbe  records  of  salvation.^  But  if  this  be  aH  the  t^th,  the 
alleged  incompleteness  of  the  Scriptures,  would  n6t  affi^fd  a 
rational  pretext  for  refusing  to  concur  fai  the  generaT  distribution 
of  thehs.  We  neied  spend  no  words  in  shewing  that  it  must  be 
one  condition  of  such  general  distribution,  that  thi^  Bibte  only 
is  the  gift.  We  say,-it  is  not  a  rational  pretext,  sinc6,  6f  the  in^ 
dependent  nleans  of  remedyingthis  incompleteness,  these  object6rs 
might,  if  tbey  pleased,  avail  themselves.  And  one  would  think, 
that  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  find  at  least  half  the  ^ork  done  to 
their  hands.  The  plea  is  hollbw ;  and  therefore,  we  are  justified 
in  attributing  this  reluctance  to  trust  people  With  the  inspired 
proof,  to  m  latent  consciousness  that  it  will  not  go  aH  tbe  way 
to  support  what  the  Church  professes  to  teach. 

But,  says  our  Writer,  *  the  danger  is  not  so  ittUch  in  wbat  we 

*  do  to  others,  as  to  ourselves,  from  confounding  the  end  with 
^  the  means.'  He  must  bear  with  us,  while  we  remind  him 
there  is  an  opposite  danger,  that  of  depreciating  th^  nieans  from 
mistaken  views  of  the  end.  This  danger  has  already  be|^n  to 
exist,  when  we  are  led  to  use  such  phrases  as  th6  tncompMene9$ 
of  Scripture  as  a  r,uie  of  faith.  We  have  admitted  the  necessity 
of  unauthoritative  tradition,  or  expository  teaching,  as  a  means 
of  *  inirodmcinff  men  to  the  records  of  salvation.*  We  admit 
that  oateohetical  instruction  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  that 
jthe  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  ordinary  means  of  converting 
aioners ;  that  Biblical  commentaries  are  an  admirable  help  to  the 
stadyof  the  Scriptures  ;  and  further,  that  what  may  in  a  sense 
be  tcsrmed  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the 
theolofica)  writings  of  devout  ami  learned  men,  are  generally 
requisite  in  order  to  our  forming  correct  views  of  inspired  truth. 
We  could  specify  particular  human  compositions,  the  usefulness 
of  which,  in  introducing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  faith, 
entitles  their  authors  to  rank  among;  the  greatest  benefactors*  (^ 
th»  biMMui  faoe }  mhI  so  long  as  the  Bible  freely  circulates  aa  tba 
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te»t  of  tra^ickm,  there  in  little  danger  thti  too  hi^b  a  Ytltie  will 
be  set  npan  such  austitiary  means  of  religious  knowledi^e,  or  that 
any  oonaiderable  degree  of  error  ivill  long  pass  current  in  this 
traditionary  fomi,  by  Virtue  of  any  liuraan  sanction.  Yet,  w« 
dare  not  speak  of  ttie  Bible  as  incomplete^  even  for  teaching  the 
faith  wliich  it  protes.  This  to  us  ^eems  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  arraignrftg  its  sufBcienoy.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
eompletey  ^nd  sifffictent,  and  certain  as  a  rule>  but  even  adequate 
U8  a  teacher^  where  it  is  diligently  studied  with  simplicity  of 
mind  aod  prayer  for  Divine  fUurotnationy  to  make  the  plainest 
reader  wise  unto  salvation.     We  re|ieat  with    Hooker,  that 

*  Scripture  is  not  so  hard,  but  that  the  only  resding  thereof  may 

*  girve  Me  to  wiHing  readers.'  We  agree  with  Bishop  Horsiey, 
that  *  the  Soost  tilrterate  Christian,  if  he  can  but  read  his  BngrKlb 
^  Bible*  ffyay  <  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  Whidt 

*  is  necessary  to  his  salvation,  bnt,  by  God's  blessing,  becon^e 

*  learned  nv  every  thitrg  relating  to  his  religion  in  such  degree, 
'  thai  he  Wili  not  be  Irable  to  be  nmsled  either  by  the  refined 

*  arguments,  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavour 
'  to  ingraft  their  own  opinion  upon  tb^  oracles  of  God.*  In  fact, 
the  neeesBity  of  otiier  means,  arises  not  frutt  any  incompleteness 
•r  inadequacy  in  tlie  Scriptures  themselves,  but  chieffv  frotio  the 
influence  of  sophisiicated  opinions,  and  from  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  wlridi  disqualifies  us  for  the  due  peruaal  of 
the  inspired  vohime,  and  renders  an  infinite  diversity  in  the  mode 
of  ttddresaing  the  same  troths  to  difierent  individuals,  necessary 
in  ordier  to  secure  their  reception. 

To  instance  the  superior  efliciency  of  preachhig :  *  The  cause 
^  why  sennons  only  are  observed  to  prevail  so  much,  while  all 
'  means  else  seem  to  sleep  and  do  nothing,  is,  in  truth,*  says  the 
great  chimpion  of  episcopacy,  ^  but  that  singular  afibction  and 

*  attention  wbieh  the  people  sheweth  every  where  towards  the 
'  one,  *«Bd  their  cold  disposition  to  the  other.*  And  the  reason 
of  this,  as  he  subjoins,  is  ^  portly  the  especial  advantages  which 

*  iSermons  naturally  have  to  procure  attention,'^  The  same 
may  be  said  of  theological  writings,  the  design  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which  is,  to  accommodate  the  mode  of  exhibiting 
troth  fo"  (he  capacities  and  feelings  of  every  description  of  cha* 
r&oter,  and  to*  impart  a  freshness  to  acknowledged  and  familiar 
tnitlm.  And*  those  which  hare  bt>en  found  to  constitute  the  most 
eftloiteat  means  of  introduction  to  tlic  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doc^rraes,  are  sucli  as  make  the  least  pretensions  to  novelty  of 
int'oroM^n  or  remark. 

Yhe  ^Mifphtiatf  of  per|>Iexity  arising  from  the  indirect  and 
vmsysiettratic  way  in  which  those  doctrines  are  taught  in  thd 
Seri^tlrtpes,  is,  after  aH,  We  saspect,  chiefly  heard  amortg  persons 
Who  are  not  suificientlr  aware  tlmttber  key  tb  the  right  under^ 
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standing  of  them,  is  a  spiritual  mind.  How  fiinatical  soever  the 
opinion  may  sound  to  scholars  and  professors,  nothing  is  more 
clearly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  than  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ,doctrine  can  result  only  from  a  spiritual  faculty  of 
discernment,  which  is,  in  every  individual,  the  effect  of  Divme 
Illumination  ;  that  *  obedience  is  the  only  path  to  religious  know- 
'  ledge/  that  an  '*  unction  from  the  Holy  One''  is  neoessary  in 
order  to  our  "  knowing  all  things/'  and  that  this  **  wisdoai"  is 
to  be  asked  for  of  God.  No  one  but  an  infidel  will  deny,  that  a 
very  high  degree  of  intelligent  apprehension  and  certainty,  vrith 
reject  to  the  matter  of  faith,  may  be  attained  to  by  aieaos  of 
Divine  aid,  by  one  whose  natural  capacity  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  perplexed  and  hesitating  inquirer  who  neglects  the  pre- 
Tious  qualification.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  it  is  a 
fact — we  leave  him  to  assign  his  own  cause  for  the  plienomeDon<— 
that  among  plain,  unlettered  Christians  in  humble  life^  there  is 
very  frequently  found  a  depth  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  Scripture,  and  a  perception  of  its  force,  at  which  he 
would  himself  be  astonished.  To  such  instances,  Bishop  Horsley 
evidently  alludes  as  very  possible ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they 
bad  fallen  under  his  own  cognizance.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
how  little  such  individuals  have  been  indebted  to  any  kind  of 
previous  instruction. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is,  indeed,  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  the  sa- 
cred writings,  more  particularly  the  Epistles,  always  imply  that 
the  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed,  had  enjoyed  pre- 
vious oral  teaching,  and  presuppose  a  degree  of  knowledge  as 
the.  result  of  it,  being  designed  rather  to  ^' stir  up  their  minds 
*^  by  way  of  remembrance,'*  than  to  introduce  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  Doubtless,  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
liiistory,  of  the  grand  facts  which  constituted  the  basis  of  ail 
their  exhortations  and  all  their  reasonings,  is  presupposed  by 
the  sacred  writers  ;  and  in  those  which  are  addressed  to  Jewish 
inverts,  an  acuuaintance  with  their  own  Scriptures  is  also  taken 
for  granted.  Nevertheless,  we  meet  occasionally  with  the  most 
simple  and  explicit  recapitulations  of  alt  the  leading  points  of 
Christian  doctrine.  As  the  object  of  the  Writer  was  not  to  add 
to  their  knowledge,  so  much  as  to  excite  their  remembrance, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  obedience,  he  could  not  but  repeat  the 
truths  which  it  is  implied  they  already  knew.  In  the  records  of  the 
Apostolic  history,  we  have,  moreover,  several  specimens  of  what 
was  the  substance  of  these  oi*al  communications.  We  have,  in 
the  wriiings  of  the  Evangelists,  the  substance  more  at  large,  of 
their  introductory  instructions.  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  drawn 
up,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  remarks,  that  the  noble  individual  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  might  know  the  certainty  of  the  ^ery 
things  which  were  taught  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ    We  are 
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thus  in  possession  of  what  constituted  the  preTious  oral  teaching 
which  the  Epistles  imply ;  and  we  have  the  further  advantage 
of  all  tlie  Jewish  Scriptures^  and  of  the  whole  of  the  writings 
comprehended  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  throwing 
light  upon  each  other,  and  concurring  in  the  great  design  of  all 
inspired  Scripture,  that  <'  the  man  of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  tho- 
^^  I'oughly  ftirnished  unto  all  good  works." 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  competent  degree  of  previous  know- 
ledge, sufficient  to  place  the  private  Christian  on  a  level  with 
those  who  enjoyed  the  oral  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  so  far  as 
regards  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
is  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  the  humblest  attainments.  But 
then,  another  circumstance  is  presupposed,  which  the  sacred 
writers  also  imply,  that  this  knowledge  is  accompanied  with 
faith,  with  a  subjection  of  the  understanding  to  Divine  teaching, 
and  witti  the  requisite  qualifications  for  perceiving  that  peculiar 
kind  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  results  from  their  ascertained  correspondence  to  our  own 
character  and  our  own  wants.  They  presuppose,  in  fact,  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  character, — a  consciousness  and  per- 
ceptions answei?ing  to  the  truths  revealed ;  and  it  is  this  internal 
testimony,  the  legitimate  evidence  of  experience,  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  basis  of  certainty.  To  such  a  person,  the  unsysr 
tematic  way  in  which  the  truths  of  Revelation  are  unfolded,  oc- 
casions no  perplexity.  This  indirectness  not  only  places  the 
proof  of  the  doctrine  above  suspicion,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
to  him  its  nature  as  well  as  its  truth,  its  practical  bearings,  its 
genuine  influence,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive. '  An  entire  true  scheme  of  Christian  doctrines,*  remarks 
John  Howe,  with  his  characteristic  wisdom,  '  will  not  enter  into 
'  all  minds  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  they  are  particular  passages, 
^  or  particular  truths,  that  strike  hearts,  and  that  God  makes 
'  use  of  to  do  souls  good  by.*  This,  in  our  view,  afibrds  of  it- 
self a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
sets  out  by  proposing  as  a  difficulty ;  and  when  taken  in  con« 
nexion  with  what  he  himself  remarks  as  to  the  utility  of  suck  a 
method  of  .revealing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  well  dis- 
charge the  Christian  advocate  from  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
apologizing  for  the  ^  incompyteness  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
We  accept  indeed  Tradition  as  an  aid ;  but  the  prerogative  of  a 
''  Guide,"  Scripture  itself  refers  to  Him  by  whose  inspiration 
it  was  dictated. 
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Art  V.  Letters  from  Pakztinet  deacriptiv^  of  a  Tour  through  dd- 
lUee  and  Jud^a,  with  some  Account  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the 
present  State  of  Jerusalem.  8vo.  pp.  251.  Price  12s.  LoDdoii» 
1819. 

A  TRAVELLER  who  baa  seau  Jenisaleio,  fiould  turely 
-^^  need  no  ordinary  portion  of  aelf*deaial»  oontentedly  to  re- 
frain from  publicatioo.  And  yet  it  ia  little  ibat  a  writer  ooming 
after  Cbateaobriand  and  Or.  Clarke^  caa  be  expected  to  add  to 
our  ioforoiatioo  with  regard  ta  the  oonsecraled  kuMl.  'fhe  Ad* 
Tectiseioeot  prefixed  to  these  Letters^  aasiuea  ua,  that  '  m  ordi- 
'  o.ary  perauaskn^  would  baTo  been  sufl&cient  to  ▼anqnish  Ifae 

*  aoruplea  of  an  iodlvidiial  who  has  always  aeught  retireiiieoty 
^  and  that  io  Tenluring4o  submit  any  part  of  bia  corre6pK>ndeDce 
'  to  the  preas^  h^  has  uUiioately  yietded  to  repreaentations  whidi 
'  be  could  BO  longer  with  propriety  resist.'  To  this  diffidenee, 
we  may  probably  attribute  the  suppression  of  the  Author's  name; 
a  circumstance  which  is  apt  to  prejudice^  in  aoroe  oaaca,  the 
reader's  confidence  in  the  geimineaess  of  the  nanratiTe.  We  are 
to  regard  tbe  present  ▼olume,  however,  as  the  publieatioii  of  au 
editor,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  T.  S.  JolKfle,  Eaq.  the  laite 
ip^mber  for  Petersfield.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ealirely  anoay- 
ilious  ;  and  it  bears  sufficient  internal  marks  of  being  an  autben* 
tic  journal. 

It  is  a  pledge  of  the  Writer's  good  sense^  that  he  permita  bis 
readers  to  set  off  with  him  at  once  from  Tripoli,  on  the  roacl  to 
Acre.  To  explain  the  abruptness  with  which  the  letters  begin, 
it  is  stated^  *  tha^t  they  are  selected  from  a  series  written  during 
^  the  years  1816-17,  and  that  none  have  been  admitted  but  what 

*  relate  exclusively  to  a  country,  which  may  eventually  beoone 
'  an  object  of  anxious  research,  though  for  many  a^ea  seldom 
'  visited  by  European  travellers.'  To  those  who  are  not  ^^ 
qifainted  with  the  works  of  (ireceding  travellers,  or  to  w 
Qr.  Clarke's  exteaded  series  is  inaccessible,  the  whole  Toki 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  lott^resiiBg.  The  mo»t  valuiJ>le  porii 
of  the  work  are  those  which  supply  corrections  of  the 
relations. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  both,  visited  by  our  Traveller  in  hia.wny 
to  Xaaoretb.  Tbe  latter,  rising  immediately  from  the  slraod,  ia 
dcacribed  as  presenting,  when  seen  from  a  short  diatanee,  a 
'rather  imposing  a}^araoce,'  but  the  interior  is  HKist  wretched 
and  gloomy.  *  The  portal  is  very  massive,  and  baa  an  air  of 
^  military  importance ;  but  the  instant  it  is  unbarred,  the  delusioa 

*  vanishes.'    Tsour,  the  representative  of  ancient  Tyre, 

*  became  visible,  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  one  of  the  ele- 
vated points  beyond  Sidon,  and  as  the  declining  sun  threw  his  beams 


over  the  lofty  turreCB  of  tlie  citaiiely  tfaejr  appeared  doihisd  with  a 
radiaBce^  whioh  exceeded  the  moat  splendid  iUuttiiiiaticm.' 

All  this  magnificence  of  light  r^ied,  howeyer,  but  ubon  *  some 
*  miserable  cabins^  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignifiea  with  the 
'  name  of  streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  t^etter  descrip- 
'  tion,  occupied  by  the  officers  of  goTernment.* 

*  It  still  raakei,  indeed,  some  languishing  efibrts  at  oommetee,  and 
oontrives  to  eaiport  annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  to^ 
bacco,  bat  the  anaount  merits  no  coDslderation/->^<  The  small  shelU 
ish,  which  fbrmeriy  supplied  a  tint  to  adorn  the  robe  of  kings  and 
ma^istratest  has  either  totally  disappeared,  or^  from  ihe  fbdllty  of  pr6^ 
curing  a  dye  by  another  process,  becoole  t^  objeet  of  ccmparati?ely 
little  value.  I  have  observed  in  several  places  on  the  Asiatic  cofist 
of  the  Mediterranean,  something  resembling  .a  muscle,  whichi  on 
being  pressed,  discharged  a  pink  fluid ;  but  the  colour  was  net  of  that 
brilliant  hue,  which  is  described  as  peculiar  to  the  shell-fish  on  the 
coast  near  Tyre :  the  liquor  in  these  was  contained  in  a  small  white 
vein,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  Jaw.  The  colour  of  the  fluid  was 
not  universally  red ;  on  the  African  coast  it  was  of  a  dark  violet*  and 
benoa  possibly  arose  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  term  purple. 
Sandys  derives  the  word  scarlet  from  this  fish/    [Arab,  icat*'^ 

L«ady  Hester  Stanhope  is  referred  to,  as  having  established 
her  residenoe  for  aome  time  about  a  day*s  journey  from  the 
coast,  till  driven,  by  the  report  of  a  pestilence,  to  make  a  tcm^* 
]iorary  retreat  into  the  interidr.  The  absence  of  Mi  laddi^  (the 
title  by  v^hicb  she  is  said  to  be  known  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  Syria)  is  for  very  substantial  reasons  regretted  : '  she 
'  has  distributed  her  largesses  with  such  address,  as  to  have  ac- 
^  qoired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  popularity.' 

The  population  of  Nazareth  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
friar,  to  be  *  chiefly  Christian,'  and  to  amount  to  between  1900 
and  1400.  The  convent  has,  however,  at  present,  but  eight 
tenants*  Tlie  church  is  preserved  with  singular  neatness.  The 
iahabftanta  are  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  moral  and  poli* 
tical- degradation  :  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  town  ia  waste  and 
negl^tedi  '  the  industry  of  the  natives  not  being  sufficiently 
*  protected  to  induce  any  efibrt  at  cultivation.' 

We  ti^oscribe  our  Autlior*a  descrtptioD  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee. 

'  About  mid-day  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  our 
Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  his  memorable  Sermon,  incuU 
eating  a  doctrine  of  elevated  morality  which  no  previous  system  of 
ediica  had  ever  contemplated.  From  this  eminence,  the  sea  of  Gal- 
lilee  appears  spread  out  in  the  distant  vale,  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
living  water :  no  object  can  be  imagined  better  calculated  to  admi^ 
nisCer  refreshment  to  the  eye  or  the  spirits  in  a  climate  like  thisi  whera 
the  traveller  is  ahnost  constantly  tempted  to  exclaim, 

O  qui  me  ^elidis  in  vallibus  H«mi 

Sutat,  et  ingenti  nmbcrum  protegat  umbrft ! 
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The  view  also  comprehendfl  a  veiy  magnificeDt  prospect  of  the  mouii- 
tainsy  which  rise  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  stretch  out 
in  a  northerly  and  southern  direction;  their  extreme  heights  are 
crowned  with  snow,  which  the  reflection  of  a  burning  sun  renders 
insufferably  dazzling.* 

*  When  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  I  was  invited  by  the 
transparency  of  the  water  to  bathe  in  the  lake^  which  I  found  as 
buoyant  as  the  Hellespont.  The  greatest  breadth  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  six  or  seven  miles,  and  its  utmost  length  cannot  be  more  than 
double  that  measure  ;*  but  as  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  this  arid  dis- 
trict, its  beauty  and  value  are  beyond  all  calculation.  The  surround- 
iog  scenery  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  of  picturesque  beauty 
•M  sublimit;  the  great  deficiency  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
wood.  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  are  at  the  north-eastern  extremity. 
Our  ecclesiastical  Cicerone  was  at  some  pains  to  correct  my  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  place;  which  he  maintained  should  be  called 
Caperna-hoom :  both  towns  are  at  present  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Arab  families.  In  the  rocks  facing  the  water  there  are  some  cavities 
hewn,  which  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  sepulchres :  duriiig  the 
period  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  it  is  probable  that  the  wretded  ma- 
niacs  and  victims  of  demoniacal  possession  made  these  their  tempo- 
rary haunts/.    (Matt.  viii.  28.) 

The  Writer  expresses  his  doubt  whether  Mount  Tabor  was 
t^e  scene  of  the  Tfansii£^uration.  He  argues,  from  the  sacred 
narrative,  which  describes  our  Lord  as  "  departing  thence^'  on 
his  descent  from  the  mountain,  and,  after  passing  through  (Sal- 
lilee,  **  conliug  to  Capernaum,*' — that,  *  as  Capernaum  is  in 
'  Gallilec,  had  the  mount  of  transfiguration  been  situated  in  the 
^  same  provinee,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  described 
*  Christ's  journey  in  these  terms.*  He  offers,  however,  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  real  locality  of  the  scene.  And  little  stress  can, 
we  think,  be  laid  on  the  phrases  cited  from  the  frequently  desul- 
tory narrative  of  the  ETangefists.  Ttie  statement  given  of 
Mount  Tabor  to  Dr.  Clarke,  by  his  attendants,  as  having  on  its 
top  a  plain  of  great  extent,  finely  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes,  is  represented  as  *  wonderfully  inaccurate.* 

*  The  figure  of  the  hill  is  that  of  a  cone  with  the  point  struck  off: 
the  summit  is  very  otherwise  than  an  extensive  plain,  being  only  a 
vtryfem  acres^  nearly  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  without 
one  solitarjr  tenant,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  cultivation.     The  hills  are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed 

■  ■I  ■  ■  '  -■■     ■  III..  I  .        ■,»  I         ■■  ■■     — ^.^My 

*  '  According  to  Plin;^,  it  is  sixteen  miles  lone,  and  six  wide :  that 
author  describes  it  as  being  encircled  by  delightful  villas,  amsenis  cir- 
cumseptum  oppidis,  (lib.  v.  cap.  15.)  but  these  have  all  disappeared 
so  completely,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  their  former  existence.  The 
lake  was  called  the  Sea  of  Gallilee,  from  its  situation  in  that  province 
—of  Tiberias,  from  the  city  erected  on  its  shore. — Gennesareth^  from 
which  it  also  derived  one  of  its  names,  is  no  longer  extant.' 
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witli  txetB  and  brushwood.  It  was  here  that  Barak  was  encamped^~ 
when*  «l  the  sugvestion  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten  thousand 
noeny  and  discomntfed  the  host  of  Sisera,  *'  So  that  Sisera  lighted  oiF 
his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet."  (Judges  iv.  14, 15.)  At  a' 
few  leagues  to  the  east  is  mount  Hermon,  at  whose  base  the  village 
of  Nain  is  situated,  the  place  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  of 
Chriat's  miraculous  restoration  of  the  widow's  son.  Not  £ir  from 
thence  is  Endor,  the  residence  of  the  soothsayer  applied  to  by  Saul. 
South  of  Hermon  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa ;  ana  the  hills  of  Sa« 
maria,  beyOnd  these,  terminate  the  view/ 

The  general  aspect  of  those  mountains,  is  described  as  exhi- 
biting a  greater  degree  of  wildness  and  savage  grandeur  than> 
any  ^hich  the  Author  had  previously  traversed. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  recollect  Dr.  Clarke's  ani- 
mated description  of  his  ftselings  on  the  first  view  of  the  *  nfag- 
*  nificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches  and 
<  monasteries/  which  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The*  ' 
present  Traveller  is  exemplarily  free  from  all  attempts  at  fine 
writing,  bat  be  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  sensibility. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  hhn,  make  room  for  the  following 
reflections. 

*  The  first  sensations,  therefore,  which  fill  the  visiter  ef  Palestine,  * 
are  those  of  lassitude  and  dejection  ;  but  as  he  progressively  advances 
in  these  sacred  precincts,  and  perceives  an  interminable  plain  spread 
out  on  all  sides,  those  sensations  are  eventually  succeeded  by  feelings 
more  exalted.    A  mixed  emotion  of  surprise  and  awe  takes  posses- 
ion of  his  faculties,  which,  far  from  depressing  the  spirit,  elevates 
the  mind,  and  gives  vigour  to  the  heart.    The  stupendous  scenes  that 
are  every  where  unfolded,  announce  to  the  spectator,  that  he  surveys 
those  regions  which  were  once  the  chosen  theatre  of  wonders.    The 
burning  c]imate>  the  impetuous  eagle,  the  blighted  fig  tree — all  the 
poetry,  all  the  painting  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  preitent  to  his  view. 
£ach  venerable  name  reminds  him  of  some  mvsterious  agent ;  every   . 
valley  seems  to  proclaim  the  warnings  of  futurity ;  every  mountain  to 
re-echo  the  hallowed   accents  of  mspiration !     Thf  dread  voice  of 
THE  EterkaX/  himselv  kot  soutided  on  these  shores! 

*  To  tread  the  ground  once  trodden  by  the  mightiest  of  mankind, 
and  to  read  the  history  of  nations  in  the  mutilated  fragments  of  those 
monuments  which  were  consecrated  to  their  glory,  has  been  often, 
and  with  justice,  stated  as  a  source  of  the  subTimest  pleasure ;  but  if 
considerations  merely  human  can  create  these  sens£(tions«  if  the  philo- 
sopher  and  historian  feels  himself  overpowered  with  the  weight  of  his 
reiiections,  as  his  eye  glances  on  the  spot  **  where  Romulus  stoodf 
where  Cicero  spoke*  and  where  Ca»ar  fell,"  with  what  increased  emo« 
tioDS  of  awe  and  veneration  will  the  Christian  moralis£  contemplate  > 

"  Tliose  holy  fields, 
**  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
«  "Which"  eighteen  hundred  "  years  ago  were  nailM, 
'*  For  our  advantage,  to  (he  bitter  cross  1" 

(Shakkspeare— Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act.  i.  Sc.  L) 
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Oppressed  with  the  varied  movensenUf  which  throng  and  agitate  him 
bo»om»  he  will  yield  for  a  while  to  the  heart  s  impuUe,  aoo,  aeekiog 
religion  in  her  own  peculiar  sanctuary,  bow  down  before  her  altars  in 
chastened,  fervent  adoration !' 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  contemplated  the  mosques  and 
minarets  of  the  onoe  holy  city,  mure  in  the  spirit  of  the  passage 
which  he  cites  from  Heber*s  exquisite  poem  on  Palestine : 

*  Is  this  thv  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne?' 

And  the  following;  account  of  (he  preaant  appearanee  of  i%B  in- 
terior, is  an  expr«?ssive  comment  upon  those  lines.  ^  JeruasaJero, 
'  under  the  government  of  a  Turkiah  aga,*  is,  indeed,  *  stiU 
^  more  unKUe  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  in  the  rei^ipn  of  Solomon, 

*  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  Athens 

*  uuder  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs.* 

'  Were  a  person  carried  blindfold  fro^i  England,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city, 
nothing  perhaps  would  exceed  his  astonishment  on  th^  sudden  re* 
movol  or  the  bandage.  From  the  centre  of  the  neighbouring  eleva- 
tions he  would  see  a  wild,  rugged,  mountainous  desart— >no  herds 
depasturing  on  the  summit,  no  forests  clothing  the  acclivities,  no 
water  flowing  through  the  valleys ;  but  one  rude  scene  of  savage 
melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient  glory  of  Jndan 
oews  her  head  in  widowed  desolation.  On  entering  the  town,  the 
magic  of  the  name  and  all  his  earliest  associations  would  safier  a  still 
greatei^  violence,  and  expose  him  to  still  stfonffer  dtsappointraent. 
No  **  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state,^  no  high«ratfiea  arches  of 
triumph,  no  fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude  the  son, 
DO  single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or  com- 
mercial opulence ;  but,  in  the  place  of  these,  he  would  find  himself 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  ««  Fr<m  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  beauty  is  de^ 
farted."* 

Onr  Author  does  not  attempt  a  rigiti  examination  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  the  traveller  is  bound  to  liiilen  to,  relative  to  the 

*  holy  places;'  but  contents  himself  with  repeating  tiie  deacrip- 
tiott  givftu  to  him  by  the  guiile,  protesting  in  general  terms 
against  being  supposed 'to  give  implicit  credence  to  the  narra- 
tion.  Dr.  Clarke's  statements  and  reasonings  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  8hew,  that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  )4aced  oa 
these  legends.     The  present  Wrher  tells  us,  that  he  found  it 

*  worse  than  useK*ss  to  apply  for  iuformatioU  on  points  of  this 

*  nature  at  the  convent/  anU  that  '  any  attempt  to  investigate 

*  traditionary  statements,  seemed  to  be  regarued  by  his  hosts,  as 
'  convening  an  oblique  K  flection  on  their  own  credulity.'  VVe 
were  rather  surprised,  however,  to  fin<l  bim  gravely  referring  to 
'  the  supposed  place  wht^re  our  Saviour  dictated  the  universal 
'  prayer/  and  *  to  the  caye  where  the  Apostles  assembled  to 
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^  compose  <  the  creed  which  bears  their  name.*  That  creeci  is 
admilted  by  all  Protestant  writers  of  any  consideration,  to  have 
no  pretensions  toan  apostolic  ori^n.  He  should  have  left  such 
fables  to  Viscount  Chateaubris^nd. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  parti* 
<}ulars  it  coiitoius  relative  to  the  present  state  of  Jerui^alem, 
while  we  accompany  the  Traveller  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  Dr» 
Clarke  was  prevented  from  visitinj^.  In  opposition  to  Maun- 
drell's  statement  as  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  h« 
affirms  that  *  he  found  it  very  little  more  buoyant  than  other  seas^ 

*  but  considerably  warmer,*  and  '  so  strongly  impregnated  with 

*  sulphur,*  that  he  <  left  it  with  a  violent  head-ache  and  swollen 

*  eyes.*  His  invalidation  of  MaundrelPs  account,,  whose  general 
accuracy  is  unimpeachable,  is  rendered  nugatory,  however,  by 
his  admitting  that  he  did  not  wade  out  of  his  depth.  Chateau- 
briand had  affirmed,  that,  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  waters^ 
the  most  impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.  This 
is  a  mi:<take.    ^  A  light  breeze,*  says  our  Writer,  *  is  more  tlian 

*  sufficient  to  ruffle  the  surface  :  the  protection  of  the  moun- 

*  tains,  renders  any  very  violent  fluctuation  unfrequent,  and,  not 
'  the  density  of  the  fluid.*  He  noticed  also  on  the  sand,  several 
impressions  of  bird*s  feet,  some  of  which  appeared  as  large  as 
the  daws  of  an  eagle,  but  none  distinguished  by  the  fomntion 
pecoliar  to  water-fowl.     Referring  to  the  apples  said  to  grow 

*  Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed,' 

He  says : 

*  1  own  I  looked  for  these  apples  with  unusual  avidity,  and  after 
making  a  proper  deduction  for  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  Tacitus 
and  Josephus,  I  am  willing  to  fancy  that  I  discoverc'd  the  peculiar 
fruit  mentioned  by  those  writers  They  grow  in  clusters  on  a  shrcril 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  apricot ;  the 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  which,  contrasting  with  the  delicate  verdure 
of  the  foliage,  seemed  like  the  union  of  gold  With  emeralds.  Pos- 
sibly, when  ripe,  they  may  crumble  into  dust  upon  any  violent  pres* 
sure,  but  those  which  I  gathered  did  not  retain  the  slightest  mark  of 
any  indenture  from  the  touch.  I  found  them  in  a  thicket  of  brushf 
woodt  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  plain  of  Jericho.' 

The  Author  is  very  laudably  attentive  to  whatever  may  servd 
to  verify  the  Scriptural  narrative.  He  notices  Volney's  sarcaS'* 
tic  remarks  on  the  Jordan,  as  affording  ground  to  suspect  Chat 
he  never  saw  the  river.     The  stream,  at  its  embouchure ^ 

*  is  deep  and  rapid,  rolling  a  considerable  volume  of' waters;  the 
width  appears  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  current  is  so 
violent,  that  our  Greek  servant  who  attempted  to  cross  it,  chough 
strong  and  active,  and  an  expert  swimmer,  found  the  undertaking 
impracticable.    It  enteis  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  bm^ 
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which  takes  a  south  south-eastern  direction  Tuible  for  ten  er  fifteen 
milesy  when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east.* 

Another  sneer  of  Volney^s^  relative  to  the  cedars  of  Lebaaos, 
he  shews  to  proceed  from  an  equal  want  of  informatioo,  if  it  was 
not  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 

'*  Describing  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 
'<  Ces  cedres  si  repute,  resemblent  k  bien  ^autres  merveiUet ;  quatre 
ou  cinq  gros  arbres,  les  stuU  qui  resientf  et  qui  n'ont  rien  de  parti- 
culier,  ne  valeot  pas  la  peine  que  I'on  prend  a  franchir  les  pr6cipicea 
qui  y  minent."  This  is  far  from  a  correct  account :  the  place  dis* 
tinguished  for  possessing  what  remains  of  the  original  cedars  is  caUed 
Aretes  the  trees  are  spread  over  a  knoll  between  three  and  four  acres 
in  extent,  and  may  be  visited  by  anv  persons  at  all  accustomed  to 
mountainous  passes*  without  difficulty  or  personal  inconvenience :  at 
all  events*  such  as  are  induced  to  pursue  their  route  to  the  mountain*s 
top*  will  find  thsmsdves  sufficiently  repaid  for  such  additional  excr« 
tion.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  certainly  very  precipitous^  and  as 
we  approached  towards  the  summit*  an  aerial  current  swept  round 
the  ascent*  which,  though  resistless  for  the  moment*  was  in  the 
highest  degree  exhilirating  in  its  effects. 

<  Perhaps  no  spot  on  the  globe  can  present  a  spectacle  so  glorious  as 
that  which  is  unfolded  from  the  apex  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  bound- 
less  horizon*  glowing  and  radiant*  is  spread  out  before  the  view,  and 
the  sight  expatiates  almost  unicterruptedli^ *  from  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  confines  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  such  a  scene 
the  spectator  loses  for  a  while  all  sense  of  individual  weakness ;  his 
fiu:ulties  fed  as  it  were  an  enlarged  vitality;  and  he  dwells  with  a 
rapturous  enthusiasm  on  the  splendours  by  which  he  is  encompassed, 
till  tbeir  united  glories  torture  the  imagination*  and  ''the  sense  aches 
with  gaaing !"  '  pp.  116*  117,  note. 

Some  remarks  deserving  of  attention,  occur  relative  to  the 
locality  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Scripture  narrative  is  explicit* 
that  ^^  in  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,  there  was  a 
*^  garden,  and  in  that  garden  a  sepulchre,^  in  which,  because  it 
*'  was  nigh  at  hand^'^Xxi^  body  was  laid.  The  sepulchre  itself  was 
'*  hewn  out  of  a  rock***  but  what  now  bears  the  name  of  the  holy 
sepulchre*  corresponds  in  no  respect,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shewo, 
to  this  description  :  it  is  not  composed  of  the  same  species  of 
stone  as  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  consist  of,  ('  common  compact 
<  limestone,')  nor  does  it  answer  to  the  character  of  an  excavation 
or  eoTo$.  The  present  Writer  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  legend,  but  he  was  not,  as  it  should  seem,  aware 
of  all  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Clarke*s  scepticism.  He  states  that 
what  is  now  called  Mount  Calvary,  has  no  appearance  of  having 
ever  been  set  apart  as  a  place  of  public  interment*  as  the  scene 
x>f  the  crucifixion  is  inferred  to  have  been.  ItJs,  however  pos- 
sible* he  remarks*  that  it  might  derive  the  name  Golgotha*  the 
.plate  of  a  ekuU^  from  some  other  ^circumstance.  A  place  of 
public  interment  would  have  been  chosen  without  the  wcUh ; 
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but  Mount  Calfary  is  not  fkr  from  .  the  centre  of  the  present 
town,  and  its  exclusion  from  the  walls,  would,  it  is  contended, 
'  occasion  such  a  reduction  in  the  city's  extent  as  must  have 
'  rendered  it  insnflicient  for  the  vast  multitudes  which  composed 
^  the  population.'  To  make  this  the  more  apparent,  th^  Writer  sub- 
joins a  rough  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,     But  all  his  ressonings  appear  to  us  rather  to 
confirm  Dr.  Clarke's  suspicion,  that  the  traaition  relative  to  the 
spot  on  Which  these  transactions  took  jdace,  is  altogether  erro- 
neous.    The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews   expressly 
affirms  that,  as  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  sacrificed  under  the  law, 
were  burned  without  the  camp,  so  Jesus  suffered  ''  without  the 
**  gate ;"  and  he  intimates  that  a  degree  of  ignominy  was  attached 
to  his  being  cast  out  of  the  holy  city.    The  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelists  also  describe  his  being  ^*  led   away,"  and  **  going 
'^  forth,"  would  authorize  a  similar  conclusion  as  to ''the  place"  be- 
ing without  the  wails  of  Jerusalem  ;  even  if  St.  John   had  not  * 
added,  that ''  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  w^s^nigh  to  the 
''  city,"  which  is  decisive  as  to  its  not  being  within  it.    That  it 
was. on  a  mouni^  is  no  where  affirmed  in  the  sacred  records  :   It 
is  equally  probable,  that  it  was  upon  an  open  space,  adapted  to 
the  assemblii^  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  abandoned 
tp  the  purposes  of  judicial  executions  and  of  public  burial.    In 
like  manner,  when  Stephen  was  stoned,  the  Jews  were  first 
careful  to  cast  him  out  of  the  city.    It  is  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, that  the  proto-martyr  sealed  his   testimony  in   the  very 
'  place '  in  which  his  Ijord  had  recently  suffered.    Ip  this  wild 
waste,  however,  there   was  a  garden,  enclosed,   as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  proprietor,  as  a  private  cemetry  ;  and  in  this  garden 
was  a  sepulchre,    formed,  as   Dr.  Clarke  with  great  plausi- 
bility conjectures,  by  excavating  the  lateral  surface  of  a  lofty 
rock.    Of  suchs  epulchres  or  torot,  he  witnessed  numerous  spe- 
cimens.   And  to  the  door  of  this  sepulchre  was  rolled  a  great 
stone  ;  which  answers  to  this  idea  of  its  structure.    The  watch 
set  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  stolen, 
was  evidently  at  a  sufficient  nistance  from  Jerusalem,  to  allow  of 
an  interview  taking  place  between  our  Lord  and  his   disciples, 
before  some  of  the  watch  came  back  into  the  city,*  to  inform  the 
Chief  Priests  of  what  had  occurred.    What  now  bears  the  name 
of  Mount  Calvary,  appears  in  no  one  respect  to  answer  to  these 
indications  of  the  locality.     Is  it  not  very  possible,  that  the  ori- 
ginal structure  was  designed  rather  to  commemorate  the  trans- 
action, than  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  spot  ;  that  it  was  sim- 
ply dedicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  that 
the  name  of  the  place  where  our  Lord  suffered,  was  subsequently 
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traniferrod  to  the  mount  which  the  Emprew  Heldnft  chose  to 
pitcb  apoD  for  the  purpose  of  the  edifice ;  and  that  Che  blocsk  of 
white  marble  now  shewn  as  llie  actual  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  mod 
what  Ur.  Clarke  terma  the  '  huge  pepper  boa^*  reprtaeot^d  in 
the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  had  an  ori^o  aimilftr  to 
that  of  the  other  undoubted  relics  which  constitute  the   boly 
wealth  of  monasteries  ami  churches  ?     Cases  analogous  to   the 
one  we  are  supposiogi  are  by^means  of  rare  oecUfreAee   in  tlie 
UDnals  of  the  Rpniish  Church.     Many  an  abbey  or  cathedral  baa 
owed  its  erection  to  a  relic,  or  some  other  ingenious  invention 
for  rendering  a  chosen  locality  productive  to  it  poasessora  by  its 
reputed  sanctity.     The  present  volume  supplies  numeroua  in* 
stances  of  like  absurdities  :  e.  g.  About  two  miles  from  Jenisa- 
lem,  is  a  cavt^rn  near  the  way-^side,  used  as  a  reservoir  for  water. 

*  From   thence/  said  the  conductor  of  our  Travellers,  '  arose 
V  the  luminous  spark  which  guided  the  Eastern  sages  to  the  pUce 

*  of  the  nativity  ! !'  We  need  not  remark  on  th^  obvioua  expe- 
diency of  bringing  all  the  '  holy  places  *  as  much  as  posaiole 
within  the  city,  notwithstanding  any  trifling  deviations  from 
historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  Had  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  been  erected  out  of  Jerusalemi  it  would  not  have  sur- 
vived the  fury  of  Mahommedan  invaders*  Nor  would  it  have 
been  so  prudentially  placed,  aa  regards  the  convenience  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  its  guardians;  nor  would  it  have  been  so  com- 
pletely under  the  watchful  superintendantse  of  the  Turkish  go* 
vernineut,  Who,  turning  to  good  account  the  curiosity  or  aeal  of 
the  pilgrim,  compel  ^  every  person  not  subject  to  the  Porte,  who 
^  visits  the  shrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
'  sequins.*  These  consideration^  may  serve  to  strengthen  the 
cojijecture,  that  historical  verity  would  not  be  the  only  thing  to 
determine  the  original  discoverers  and  consecrators  of  the  places 
marked  out  by  tradition  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

An  accurate  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity, 
i»B\'t\l  A  desideratum,  *  Passing  the  valley  of  Gehinnon,*  says 
the  present  Writer,  *  I  observed  several  excavations,  which  were 

*  probably  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  though  they  want  the 

*  distinctive  marks  of  sepulcbreA.'     We  regret  that  he  does  not 
explain  himself  more  fully.     He  adds, 

'  Further  up  the  acclivity,  there  are  some  whose  designation  ii 
less  equivocal ;  but  our  dragoman  was  more  than  usually  embarrassed 
by  enquiries,  of  a  nature  seldom  contemplated  by  his  employers  in 
the  convent ;  and  we  were  hurried  on  to  tnose  places  of  witose  tr^ 
dttionftry  histories  he  wad  far  better  informed.  The  whole  of  this 
mtce/it  is  in  great  measure  newgrmtnd  to  the  antiquarian  s  and  if  the 
oonttouance  of  peace,  by  the  facilities  it  may  afibrd  of  exploring 
these  remote  regions,  should  induce  future  travellers  to  make  Jerusa- 
lem an  object  of  patient  investigation^  it  is  here  probably  that  they 
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will  find  thft  ampkit  Mcpf^foi  the  exercise  of  their  verioua  erudition/ 

Our  Travellf  ra  proceeded  from  Jemsalem,  to  Jaflk,  Gaza, 
£1  Ariscby  and  Daaaietla,  whence  the  ooncluding^  letter  is  dated. 
At  Jaffa,  the  Writer  received  from  the  British  Consul,  Signor 
DaOkniaBi,  who  waa  resident  there  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte^s 
ioTasioOy  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  published  by  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  respeeiing  the  massacre  of  the  Turks,  but  accompa- 
nied with  a  quaIU*yiug  circamstanoe  of  no  small  importance, 
whioh  ttie  g^aUant  General  omitted  to  mention.  The  British 
ageot  waa  a  wUnesa  to  the  procoediog,  and  on  bis  anthwty  rests 
the  foUowing^  narration. 

'*  On  the  surrender  of  El  Arisfa,  the  Turkish  garrison  were  dis* 
missed  on  their  parole,  andfbmishedbv  Napoleon  with  the  pecuniary 
means  of  retirli^  to  their  respectiTe  habitations — at  Aleppot  Damas* 
cusy  Tripoli,  Acre,  ftc.  &c. ;  but  it  was  expressly  understood  that 
they  were  npt  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  French,  during  tAe  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war  in  Syria.  In  the  mean  time*  the  conqueror, 
pursuing  his  good  fortune,  pushed  on  towards  Jaffii,  which  m  six 
days  aftierwardb  fell  into  his  possession;  it  then  became  evident, 
that  the  troops,  who  were  released  at  £1  •  Arlsh,  had  thrown  them- 
selves  into  the  town,  and  by  such  reinforcement  added  verv  materially 
to  its  power  of  resistance.  The  privates  were  soon  iaentified  by 
means  of  their  respective  leaders,  all  of  whom  were  severally  charged 
by  Buonaparte,  in  the  hearing  of  our  consul,  with  this  aggravated 
breach  of  faith.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  and  under  all  the 
ctrcuoMtances^  it  was  adjudged  an  inevitable  necessity  to  enforce  the 
authorised  poctiee  of  war&re :  the  delinquents  were  marched  to  the 
sand-hills  above  the  town,  and  subjected  to  military  execution. — It  is 
&r  officers  of  Iobsl  .  experience  to  decide,  whether  in  this^  instance 
there  was  such  a  ^parture  from  the  prindpk  of  martial  rigour,  as 
must  for  ever  plaqe  the  act  beyond  the  reach  of  palliation.' 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  contains,  besides  the 
oka  already  meotioiMd,  a  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
llediterraBeao,  a  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  one  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 


Art.  VI.   Letteri  from  ike  British  Settlement  in  Pennstflvania.    To 
which  are  added.  The  Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  Extracts  from  the  Laws  respecting  Aliens  and 
naturalized  Citizens,    By  C«  B.  Johnson,  M.D.  ISmo.  pp.  192. 
Pbiladdphia,  and  London.     1819* 

^"^RB  Author  of  these  Letters,  is  one  of  those  individuals  whom 
-^  Rf r.  Birkbeck*s  *^  Notes,'*  was  partly  the  occasion  of  tempting^ 
across  the  ocean  ;.  but  who  had  the  prudence  to  make  prelimmary 
inquiriea  at  Penuylvania,  where  he  met  with  some  of  his  coun- 
trymea  «h^  had  cotuiiied  from  tho:  Wesiern  wikleroeaa,  after  a 
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journey  of  nearlj  three  thoosaDd  miles  by  land.  The  result  of 
those  inquiries^  satisfied  him  and  bis  friends,  as  to  the  decided 
adtantages  of  a  settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  at  a  meetin^i^  of  British  emigrants  held  at  Phiiadelphiay  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  tiie  Susqnehanna  country  was  lUtimalely 
resolved  upon.  •  These  Letters  are  dated  from  the  infant  settl^ 
menty  and  are  to  be  considered  as  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  society.     In  a  prefatory  address,  they  state  that 

'  The  object  of  the  Society  has  been  to  secure  an  eligible  situation 
ibr  their  countrymen  ;  and  by  obtaining  a  laree  tract  of  land,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  settle  together.  As  the  Society  disclaim  all  speculatioiis, 
they  invite  their  'countrymen  to  the  spot  which  they  have  selected^  cm 
the  terms  of  their  contract.'  It  is  added :  *  That  the  diferenoe  or 
savins  of  expense  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  young  and  old,  whicfa, 
together  witn  the  sundry  articles  taken  with  them,  should  weigh  a 
ton  and  a  half,  going  to  Susquehanna  county ;  and  the  same  family 
going  to  the  state  of  Illinois ;  b  sufficient  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Susquehanna  county,  under  the  Society's 
contract.  That  the  saving  of  a  mechanic  with  a  family  of  conunon 
size,  between  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
Susquehanna  county,  will,  in  one  year,  purchase  a  hundred  acres  of 
land.  That  the  work  of  the  mechanic  is  proportionably  more  valua* 
ble.  That  the  produce  of  the  farmer  will  self  for  double  the  amount 
it  will  bring  in  the  Western  states.  That  all  imported  articles  are 
cheaper.  That  the  settlement  is  removed  from  all  danger  in  case  of 
war.' 

Besides  othier  advantages  ;  among  which,  not  the  least  is  that 
of  turnpike  roads  to  the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  publication  will  readily  be  seen  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  an  advertisement  for  settlers  ;  and  its  statements  will  there- 
fore require  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  some  '  grains  of 
'  allowance.'  To  those,  liowev^r,  who  have  any  intention  of  lea- 
ving then* '  father's  land*,  it  offei*s  some  valuable  information  ; 
and  it  will  at  all  events  lead  them  to  pause  before  they  set  off  in 
search  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's  prairies*  The  following  remarks  upon 
the  Lietters  from  Illinois,  are  extracted  from  the  **  Village  Re- 
'<  cord'%  ^  a  very  ably  conducted  newspaper,'  published  at  West 
Chester,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Miner,  lately  a  member  of 
the  legislature. 

'  <  We  have  before  noticed  Mr.  Birkbeck's  letters  from  Illinois.  His 
calculations,  showing  the  rapidity  with  which  independence  msnr  be 
obtained,  and  even  wealth  accumulated,  are  well  contrived  to  lead 
the  sanguine  in  flocks  to  his  neighbourhood.  Whether  all  who  m 
will  realize' the  happiness  and  prosperity  which  their  fancies  have  pic- 
tured, our  deliberate  judgment  leads  us  much  to  question.  That  the 
prairies  of  which  he  speaks  are  rich  in  soil,  and  will,  be  prolific  of 
produce,  we  entertain  no  doubt :  but  fine  land  and  good  crops  are  not 
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the  QBly  ooQsideratioDS  which  a  prodent  man  will  take  into  die  ao- 
couQty  when  he  .is  about  to  remove  his  family,  and  to  settle  in  a  new 
situation.  Health  is  better  than  riches ;  ana  the  finest  prairie  in  Dli- 
nois  would  poorly  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  half  hisfamily,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  rest  to  debility  and  disease. 

'  New  countries  are  generally  healthy.  When  they  are  not  so, 
when  diseases  make  their  appearance  with  the  first  settlers,  the  cli* 
mate  must' be  radically  bad»  and  the  situation  extremely  insalabriooa. 
These  observations  have  arisen  from  an  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
bj  Mr.  Birkbeck*s  book.  In  letter  fourth,  he  speaks  of  buritus^t  is 
right  enough,  deatlis  take  place  every  where— 4>ut  when  he  adds» 
*'  These  simple  monuments  of  mortality,  [graves  over  which  trees 
'*  have  been  felled]  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods,'*  it  strikes  me 
as  quite  unusual,  and  indicates  a  sickliness  of  climate  justly  alarming. 
To  this,,  when  it  is  added  that  he  enjoins  it  on  his  friends  again  andf 
again,  as  a  thing  of  much  importance,  pressing,  firom  its  necessity^ 
constantly  upon  his  mind,  that  they  sliould  bnng  with  them  calomel 
and  bark — Physic,  physic,  physic!  I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  up  all  claim  to  his  prairies,  and  to  be  content  wiUi 
plain  Pennsylvania  hills  and  valleys,  uplands  and  bottoms,  that  will 
yield  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  or  twenty  of  wheat,  to  the  acre. 

*  Another  thing  in  Mr.  Birkbeck's  letters  impressed  me  with  no 
very  favourable  idea  of  his  situation.  He  speaks  of  erecting  a  wind 
mill  on  his  prairie  !  What!  arp  there  no  mill  seats  in  Illinois?  Is 
the  land  so  low ;  are  the  waters  bo  sluggish,  that  fall  enough. cannot 
be  found  to  turn  a  mill  ?  Such  we  have  reason  to  think  is  the  fact. 
Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fevers  and  ague— 4>ilious  fever— -ydlow 
fever,  and  fifty  other  diseases,  should  be  rife  where  the  lands  are  low 
and  the  waters  stagnant. 

<  For  my  own  part— perhaps  it  is  the  efiect  of  prejudice,  but  I  can't 
help  it— I  prefer  the  running  stream — the  pure,  sweet,  lively  water 
that  gushes  from  the  hill  side,  and  the  occasioned  cataract,  aU  foam- 
ing and  bounding,  like  a  flock  of  white  sheep  from  the  mountain,  im« 
parting  cheerfulness  and  health.  I  wish  1-  had  room  to  extract  from  a 
late  work  entitled  **  Rambles  in  Italy,''  a  description  of  a  spot,  the 
most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  fatal  to  the  occupant.  The  summer 
and  autumn  it  was  abandoned,  for  the  miasma  that  rose  from  its  pa- 
trld  waters  blighted  huo0|^n  life  as  the  frost  withers  the  leaves  of  the 
forest.  Such,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  future  description  of  many  a 
fair  promising  prairie  in  tlie  west. 

*  Well,  there  is  one  consolation:  There  are  new  lands  enough 
nearer  home-7-excellent  in  soil,  having  pure  water,  and  advantage- 
ously situated.  How  apt  we  are  to  look  at  a  great  distance  for  happi- 
nesa,  overlooking  Uie  advantages  near  us  I  Nearly  one  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  yet  uncultivated,  r rom  a  point,  begmning  a  few  miles 
north  of  Easton,  run  a  line  longitudinaHy  so  as  to  intersect  the  west- 
era  line  of  the  state,  passing  a  few  miles  north  of  Pittsburg,  we  di- 
vide Pennsylvania  into  two  equal  parts.  South  of  this  line  85,mem- 
bera  of  Assembly  reside;  north  of  it  15.  Suppose  the  state  to  cob* 
tain  900,000  inhabitants— 750,000  live  in  the  soudi  half,  and  onCy 
15D»O0O  m  the  North.    Tet  the  north  part  will  admit  a  population 
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grtaut  than  dMt  which  nowesisCt  m  the  loulh  There  it  mtaplm 
noWf  therefore,  for  600,000  inhabitents,  or  100,000  fainiliee  to  eectle 
in  PeoDsylvaiiiay  and  lands  can  be  obtained  on  terras  qake  as  reaaoo* 
afaAe  as  in  the  west. 

<  Some  parte  of  this  territory  are  settling  with  great  rapidity.  Of 
Sosqndiaana  county  I  can  speak  flrom  p^nonri  Knowledge,  having 
been  one  aaaong  the  first  who  made  a  sectlemeot  near  where  the  pre^ 
stttt sees  of  justice,  ( Montrose.)  n  established.  It  waS|  18  years  tego, 
a  wiyet'ocas;  there  was  no  road  within  eight  niles  of  the  spot  which 
is  now  a  handsome  town.  It  has  not,  it  is  true,  Nice  some  of  the  ^la* 
bams  towns,  itM:rBaied  900  houses  in  a  seasMi ;  soeh  places,  of  min*- 
tnrid  growth,  wiit  go  like  Jonah's  gourd|  as  saddenly  as  they  cane ;  I 
hme  no  confidence  in  them.  But  the  growth  of  Montrose  and  die 
settiesnent  of  the  eoontry  in  the  neighbourhood,  hare  been  natural 
and  healthful.  This  coua^,  Ivio^  within  two  days  journey  of  the 
Hudson,  and  three  of  Philadelphia,  and  bein^  nearly  in  a  dhrectibD 
between  those  cities  and  the  fine  and  flourishmg  Genessee  country, 
nendercd  it  an  olq'ect  deserving  attentioB.  Robert  H.  Rose,  Egsa. 
took  an  active  part  in  its  settlement.  EnterpriBinff,  liberal  and  mtei- 
Ugent,  he  has,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  gentlemen,  produced  an 
astonishing  revoKition  in  those  forests.  Various  turnpikes  extend 
tfaro^igti  the  county— At  the  seat  of  justice  are  erected  veiy  hand- 
some pyblic  buildings ;  a  Bank  of  superior  credit,  which  has  been 
some  time  in  operation,  is  there  established,  and  at  the  last  election, 
tibeypolled  upwards  of  200  votes  at  Montrose* 

<  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  favourable  for  all  sorts  of  grain ; 
aadTparticolarly  productive  of  grass,  promising  to  be  one  of  the  finest 

Eizrog  countries  in  the  Union.  The  timber  is  chiefly  Sugar  Maple, 
ech,  Ash,  Hemlock  and  Birch.  In  iU  hilh  and  valleys  the  land 
Meamuch  like  that  of  Chester  county :  the  water  abundant,  lively  and 
dear.  In  this  fine  county,  lands  may  be  bought  on  the  turnpikes  for 
five  dollars  per  acre;  or  at  a  less  price  some  distance  fVom  Aem. 
Mill  seats  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  and  above  all,  in  point  of 
health  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  With  the  advantages  of  good  lOads, 
schools  and  society,  and  land  at  a  moderate  price  so  near;  what 
thiakina  man  would  remove,  with  a  pack  load  of  calomel  and  jalap  at 
bio  baok,  to  the  fever  prairies  of  Illinois  ? 

*  I  have  spoken  particularly  of  Susquehanna  coun^ :  but  the  de- 
scmCUMi,  as  it  respecte  soil,  products,  timber,  water,  &c.  will  apply 
to  all  the  counties  on  the  nortn  line  of  the  state*    But  I  have  no  more 


at  present.  This  subject  must  be  resumed.  The  settlement  of 
this  great  oxieni  of  territory  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
thw  state,  and  ought  to  engage  its  most  serious  attention.' 

It  is  assuredly  a  further  recommendation,  which  will  g^  a  great 
way  to  decide  the  preference  of  every  true  Englishman,  that 

*  no  riavery  is  pt rmttted  in  Pennsvlvania ;  the  toleration  of  which 
in  the  seuUieni  states  is  an  incalculable  mischief;  and  it  is  an  evil 
lAioh  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  get  nd  of;  for  even  those  who  are 

rosed  to  slavery,,  dread  the  efiects  of  a  universal  emancipatibn  of 
hksoks.    A  society  haabten  established  by  aooie  of  the  mast  dia- 
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tinguis^ed  men  in  the  United  States,  for  colonizing  them,  from  whose 
efforts  much  maybe  hoped.'        '  Mendicity  (too)  is  so  rare  in  thi^* 
stale,  that,  from  my  landihg  at  Philadelphia  to  ilie  present  time,  I 
have  not  seen  a  beggar/  ' 

Bot  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  -^we  beg  pardon— Dr.  John3ony, 
thi'ough  his  enumeration  of  all  the  aciTaiitages  attending  a 
tieltlemefit  in  Susquehanna  eoonly.  We  eau  readily  beliete 
that  it  bolda  out  a  more  fea§onabie  {>ro9pect  of  micceas  than  the 
W«8tem  counties.  But  we  wish  to  make  room  for  some  general 
reflections  suggested  by  the  comparatite  perfection  of  the  Ame- 
rican navy. 

'  You  will  remember  the  mortification  we  used  to  feel,  at  readine 
the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  the  great  unwil- 
lingness with  which  we  gave  credit  to  the  facts;  but  1  can  now  readily 
see  the  causes  of  our  defeats,  and  should  be' surprised  if  such  had  ndt 
been  the  result  of  the  difierent  actions.    The  American  ships  are 
larger  than  ours  of  the  same  grade ;  in  most  u^stances  they  have  had 
a  greater  number  of  guns ;  and  in  all  cases,  were  manned  with  se- 
lected crews.    Many  of  the  sailors  on  board  American  ships  are  Bri- 
tish subjects,  and  lOf  whatever  country  they  may  be,  they  have  all. 
gone  on  board  vpluntarily — for  in  this  country  our  disgraceful  system  . 
of  innpressment  is  unknown.    We  opposed  all  these  advantages,  by 
ships  of  a  less  size,  fewer  guns,  and  smaller  crews;  and  even  those, 
in  most  instances,  were  .composed  in  great  part,  of  persons  who  had 
been  compelled  to  serve.    In  such  cases,  the  result  must  ever  be  as  it 
was.^    Wars  are  always  unfortunate,  and  disastrous;  but  they  are 
particularly  so  when  they  occur  between  nations  of  the  same  language, 
religion,  habits  and  morals.    The  Americans  deserve  great  cr^t  for 
the  urbanity  and  kindness  which  they  displayed  afler  victory ;  and  ' 
this  was  not  confined  to.  the  officers,  but  extended  to  the  rough  tars, 
whose  hearts  melted  at  the  sufferings  of  their  foe.     When  the  Pea* 
cock  was  sunk  by  the  HorntU  and  the  crew  of  the  former  vessel 
escaped  with  nothing  but  their  clothes,  the  sailors  of  the  Home^  pre- 
sented each  man  with  another  suit  from  their  purser^s  stores.  When  the 
captured  crews  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  in  many  instances,  permitted  to  mingle  as  they  pleased  with  the 
citizens,  ana  to  become  citizens  themselves.    The  crew  of  the  Guer* 
ricTp  captured  by  the  ConstituHon^  was  landed  a(  New  London,  and 
many  ot  them  proceeded  immediately  into  the  country,  and  became 
farmers  or  labourers  of  different  kinds.      A  gentleman  who  was  ' 
at  New  London  at  the  time  they  were  landed,  met  a  dozen  of  thein 
some  miles  out  of  town,  proceeding  merrily  along,  with  their  bundles 
on  their  backs ;  he  a^ked  tlieni,  where  they  were  tfoing:  '*  to  see  our 
uncles,"  said  one  of  them  laughing.    Indeed,  I  fancy  they  found 
more  *'  uncles"  in  this  country,  if  liospitality  could  create  a  rela- 
tionship, than  they  left  behind  them  in  Old  England.    Is  it  any  won- 
der, therefore,  that  our  sailors  should  not  fight  with  theur  accustomed 
spirit  against  such  a  country  as  this ;  when  they  felt  that  a  defeat 
might  bestow  upon  them  an  invaluable  blessing,  by  placing  them  on  a 
soil  which  is  emphatically  the  land  of  freedom  V 

Vol.  Xili.  N.S.  O 
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The  Writer  vindicates  the  conduct  of  Judge,  qiiiM,  General 
Jaokson,  from  the  charj^^  of  unnecessary  sevei^ity  against  the 
Indiuns,  of  ^vUose  merciless  ravages  an  *  KngltshiDan/  he  aays, 
'  cans  form  no  idea ;'  an  enemy  wbose  mode  of  warfare  '  is  an 

*  indiscriminate  massacre  of  every  age,  a^d  to  vrbom  the  nnntber 

*  and  the  infant  plead  alike  in  vain.' 

*  Jackson,  'tis  true,  retaliated  severely ;  but  his  vengeance  lell  on 
the  warriors  alone;  no  womao  or  child  was  touched;  and  had  be 
ordered  otherwise,  no  American  militia  man  would  have  been-fimnd 
to  execute  his  commands.* 

When  Ganeral  Pakenham  *  led  the  flower  of  the  British  «aiij 

*  against  New  Orleans  as  to  a  certain  conquest,*  a  place  without 
waUs,  troops,  or  cannon,  this  same  General  Jacksou  was  aeni 
there  to  confront  him. 

*  He  found  a  few  ipilitia,  hastily  collected ;  more  were  expected. 
In  the  scattered  state  of  popalaiion,  some  had  to  come  above  a  thou- 
sand miles.  These.  Were  mostly  volunteers,  without  skill  or  tactics, 
iHiable  to  form  or  to  march  by  rule  ;  but  marksmen,  whose  aim  was 
almost  a  fatal  cettainty.  In  this  situation,  which  called  for  the  most 
prompt  decision 9  and'  when  it  was  more  than  suspected,  that  there 
were  persons  in  the  city  deeply  in  the  British  interest,  Jackson  did  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  saved  the  place;  he  seized  the  power  of 
the  bench,  and  placed  the  town  under  military  law.  At  this  moment 
the  advance  of  the  British  army  was  landing,  accompanied  by  custom* 
house  and  polibe  officers,  already  arran^d  to  organize  a  government 
of  the  place,  in  the  good  old  way  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  warfare  with  other  enemies. 

*  Without  giving  them  time  to  pitch  their  tents,  Jackson  attacked 
them  at  night  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  Our  officers  were  surprised 
by  such  a  reception*  at  a  place  where  they  had  expected  no  resistance, 
and 'they  halted  till  the  rest  of  our  troo|)S  joined  them;  by  which  time 
numbers  of  the  militia  had  arrived.  The  cotton  bugs  were  taken  from 
tl)e  warehouses,  and  placed  .round  the  town  as  a  rampart.  How  this 
would  have  been  ridiculed  by  a  Cohorn  or  a  Vaubun  I  and  probably 
it  was  equally  ridiculed  by  our  officers,  accustomed  to  the  entrench- 
ments on  the  European  continent.  They  led  on  their  troops  with  the 
valour  of  British  otiicers,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  with  clouds 
of  rockets. 

*  Who  could  believe  that  the  resuH  should  be»  the  defeat  of  our 
troops,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  killed,  wounded^ 
and  prisoners  9  and  that 'the  raw  miHtia.  behind  the  ramparts  of  cotton 
bags,  shouid  have  only  thitteen  men  killed  and  wounded!  Yet  so  it 
appeors  to  have  been.  Our  troops  retreated  to  the  swamps,  by  whicli 
New*Orleans  is  surrounded,  where  they  iiad  another  enemy  to  en- 
counter, the  diseases  attendant  on  ^uch  a  situation.  When  they  were 
gone,  Jackson  restored  to  the  judges  their  suspended  power,  (cedunt 
anoa  tog;e),  and  was  called  before  them  and  fined  for  suspending  it. 
Before  he  could  leavnf  the  court  house,  the  grateful  citizens  had  paid 
tlie  fine  for  their  deliverer.    He  has  been  again  lately  cadled  into 
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activity.  ^Ilie  Ifidiam  on  the  Florida  frontier  had  begun  thcfr  mas- 
sacres. .  Jackjion  marched  against  them  ;  they  fled  into  the  Snanish 
province  ;  he  folloived  them  there ;  he  found  them  protecterl ;  he  did 
not  hesitate,  but  attacked  and  captured  the  Spanish  forts,  and  .sent 
the  governor  and  garrison  off  in  tran^^ports,  which  he  hired  to  receive 
them.  At  the  same  time*  he  told  the  governor  that  when  the  king*  of 
Spain  should  send  a  sufScient  force  to  quell  the  Indians  and  keep  them 
hi  subjection,  the  province  should  be  restored  to  hiou'  pp.  120 — 1^2* 

The  foll^wiii^  renoarkn  nre  highly  important  and  season ibfe, 
and  we  readily  i^ive  them  all  Ihe  circulation  in  our  power. 

^  It  has  been  observed  by  Talleyrand,  that  there  was  a  D.*tur4l 
connexion  bttween  England;  and   America,  which  must  operatic  in 
favour  of  the  former,   and  against  France.     This  I   believe  to  be 
strictly  the  case :  and  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  America  can 
only  arise  from  an  astonishing  ignorance  In  the  British  ministry,  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  this  country.    The  more  I  see  of  America, 
the  more  1  am  convinced,  that  instead  of  an  absurd  jealousy  of  the 
growing  power  of  this  country,  we  ought  rather  to  promote  it.    It  haa 
been  very  correctly  observed,  by  one  of  our  statesmen,  ^*  that  not  an 
axe  falls  In  an  American  forest  which  does  not  put  in  motion  some 
shuttldj  hammer,  or  wheel,  in  £ngland/'   This  is  truly  the  case    The 
amount  of  British  manufactures  consumed  even  in  this  place,  so  lately 
established,  ii  wonderful.     In  the  village  of  Montrose  are  already  six 
of  eight  shopkeepers.     One  of  these  lately  sent  off  nine  waggons  to 
bring  in  goods  from  one  of  the  maritime  cities :  and  these  goods  ar^ 
prinoipally  of  British  manuiactdre,  and  to  be  consumed  oy  back- 
woode-men  i   It  is  osual  for  the  utore-keepefB  to  supply  tbemieltei 
twice  a. year*  epringaad  autimiMi  therefore^  it  is  probable  that  ihid 
storekeeper  sells  eighteeo  loads  of  goods  in  a  vear*    Multiply  eig^hceeit 
by  six,  and  you  have  one  hundred  and  eight  loads  of  goods  sold  in  the 
tillage  of  Montrose  alone ;  besides  shops  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Instead  <if  prehibiting  the  emigration  of  farmers  and  mechanics  fo 
this  country»  an  enlightened  tnini^try  wonUi  nrge  it.     A  man  who  for 
want  of  employment  with  you,  is  a  burthen  Co  the  parish,  here  pur- 
chases a  lot  of  new  lands ;  his  labour  supplies  his  family  with  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  latter  is  principally  British  manufacture.    As  his 
children  increase,  his  wealth  increases,  and  his  demand  on  the  shops* 
or,  as  they  are  here  called,  stores,  increases  with  it.     These  stores  are 
iupi^ied  from  Great  Britain  with  the  articles  he  consumes.     The  re- 
iutt  m  eibviotts^  the  man  who  Is  a  weight  on  his  fellow  snbjeCf  sat 
komef  when  abroad^  becomes  one  of  chose  who  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  his  native  comitryi  by  the  Consumption  of  its  manufacturesv  These 
things  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  a  British  minister  roust  sliat 
both  bis  eyes  and  his  ears,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  increase  of 
population  here,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country.    The  concourse  of  idle  and  expensive  paupers  In 
fingland,  if  seat  to  this  country,  would  become  a  fountain  of  wealth* 
pouring  its  fertililEing  stream  on  you  from  a  lavish  urn.    It  is  morti* 
^ing  to  know,  that  these  sources  of  prosperity  should  have  been  pre- 
vented from  flowing  upon  our'  country  bv  the  sneering  letters  ot 
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Cannmgy  or  the  unbepdiog  pride  of  Ca^tleretigh,  and  •  hott  of  othca 

of  the  same  character. 

*  When  the  French  decrees  denationalized  the  Teasels  of  Amerin 
for  suffering  the  search  of  a  British  cruiber»  what  a  fortunate  tioDt  i 
would  have  been  for  our  country,  had  our  minister  been  •ufficacfe'? 
wise  to  have  seen  that  his  true  policy  should  have  led  him  to  protca 
and  guard  the  American  vessel ;  to  do  every  act  of  kindneaSv  and  b 
afford  every  protection  in  his  power,  while  our  enemy  waa  ahsarCj 
provoking  the  hostility  of  the  nation,  whose  agriculture  was  at  trt 
very  moment  affording  him  the  most  important  aid.  What  voul 
have  been  the  result  of  such  conduct  i  Undoubtedly  a  war  hctwco 
franco  and  America;  and  a  league  between  the  latter  and  Grt€ 
Britain ;  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  as  it  ought  to  have  be& 
In  monarchical  governments,  if  an  injury  is  done  by  one  to  '^~ 

a  calculation  may  be  made  coolly  and  deliberately,  of  the 


sary  to  quiet  all  animosity.  This  is  not  tlie  case  in  a  govemmcatif 
the  people.  Here  their  voice  is  heard ;  it  is  all  powerftS  i  and  if  sod 
a  case  had  happened,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  people  would  has 
compelled  the  government  to  declare  war  against  Jpraoce*  The  ios 
of  the  heart  of  tliese  people  b  naturally  towards  their  English  refatioab 
An  Englishman,  if  ne  behaves  himself,  has  a  thousand  advantage^ 
which  no  other  countryman  possesses;  and  if  he  is  conscioos  of  prooer 
Ibding  towards  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  may  at  once  oonaotf 
himself  at  home  among  its  citizens;  by  whom  he  will  be  reemi 
with  every  attention  which  cordiality  and  kbdness  can 
pp.  122^125. 

'  Should  not  Great  Britain,*  says  the  Writer  ia 
the  chapter,  *  look  with  exultation  on  the  gifaatio  gvowtk  d 
*  her  oHkpring — at  the  extent  to  which  her  language  and  her 
<  code  of  laws  are  carried  by  Anglo«Amerleaos  ^ 
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Sarah  Chisman.    With  a  Pkvfiwe,  by  Jane  Taylor.    Mbm.  pp.  171 
Price  48,    London.  1820. 

^T^O  those  persons  who  regard  the  principle  of  religtoa,  as,  ■ 
-^  every  instance  of  its  real  existence,  the  prodnction  of  tk 
Divine  Spirit,  there  will  appear  notbiug  extraordinary  ia  tk 
degree  of  maturity  with  which  it  sometimes  developa  itaclf  is 
the  infant  mind.  At  bow  early  a  period  of  incipieat  leaaoa*  ik 
child  is  capable  of  religion,  oapable  of  being  the  moral  aebfsai 
of  Divine  influeooe,  it  woiild  be  the  highest  pfesMnptioa  to  de- 
termine. That  would  be  a  very  erroneous  way  of  Jadgiag  d 
the  matter,  which  shoidd  make  the  degree  in  whleh  the  renma 
has  unfolded,  the  measure  of  that  capadty.  We  b^eve  that 
the  education  of  the  heart,  may  have  advanced  to  a  point  fa 
higher  than  is  generally  deemed  practicable,  long  befone  the  in* 
tellect  has  fully  developed  itself.  And  so  soon  as  the  child  ii 
capable  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  moral  education,  it  would  be 
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impiety  to  deny  that  its  spirit  is  au80q>tible  of  »  bigber  iofla* 
enee.  The  necessity  uf  a  Divine  chaise,  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  DO  tendency  to  discoui^a^e  tUe  attempt  to  train  up  our  chiU 
drea  in  habits  of  piety ;  but  we  fear  that  it  operates  on  tha 
minds  of  some  reli^^ious  parents,  as  an  undefined  excuse  for.  a 
very  languid  discharge  of  their  duties  in  this  respect,  as  if  they 
were  less  responsible  than  they  really,  are,  ibr  thet  fuiure  eba* 
racter  of  their  offspring.  There  is  too  muoh  room  still  to  ad^ 
dress  many  individuals  who  are  themselves  disciples*  in  the 
lanji^uage  of  our  Lord's  rebuke  :  ^^  Sv^er  the  little  chiidren'lv 
'^  come  onto  me.^*  They  would  seem  either  to  disbelieve  or  to 
forget,  that  *'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaveo." 

Although  the  design  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present,  is 
the  beneBt  of  the  young,  rather  than  that  of  older  readers,  it  it 
well  ddapted  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  think  that  A 
child  may  be  too  young  to  be  religious,  or  that  piety  in  a  child 
tnust  of  necessity  be  childish.      EKclude  the  aid  of  Divine 
teaching,  indeed,  aud  the  task  of  aooommcMlnting  Revealed 
Truth  to  the  apprehensions  of  a  child,  beemnes  hopeless.    It  le, 
however,  in  fact  equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  the  well- 
educated  adult  perceive,  independently  of  such  teaching,  spi- 
ritual truths.    Exclude  Divine  Illumination  as  the  source  of  the 
intelligent  views  and  elevated  feelings  to  which  childhood  has* 
in  numberless  instances,  proved  to  be  capable  of  attaining,  and 
;vve  ^ill  allow  the  phenomenon  to  be,  not  merely  extraormnary, 
but  inexplicable.    A  child  may  have  by  heart  its  catechism  and 
its  favourite  hymns,  and,  like  older  formalists,  be  destitute  of 
any  intelligent  notion  of  religion.-    But  as  we  do  not  call  that, 
religious  education,   which  consists  merely  in  cultivating  the 
noen^ory,  so,  we  do  not  call  that  infant  piety,  which  displays 
itsdtf  by  no  other  marks  than  the  recital  of  lessons.    Where 
this  19  all  ttie  eflbet  producedi  we  are,  however,  always  apt  to 
suspect  a  defksenoy  in  the  means  which  have  been  employed. 
At  tfae  point  at  whioh  education  stops  short,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  child  stops  short  also.     But  where  the  mind  itself  is  culti- 
Tutady  a  duM  will  not  be  a  parrot;  instinctiYe  curiosity  will  of 
necessity  operate ;  the.  feelings  will  be  interested ;  and,  Under 
sucb  oiffcanistances,  religion  will  be  found  in  itself  a  most  effi- 
cient means  of  forvfiudlng  the  growth  of  the  faculties.    To  this^ 
its  natural  tendeney,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  in  part  what 
mnjF  seen  the  precocity  of  intellect  sometimes  attendant  upon 
yoatbfol  piety ;  especially  in  cases  where  long  or  severe  afflic- 
tion has  tended  to  fix  the  mind  more  attentively  upon  the  objeets 
of  fftiih.     A  consideraUe  maturity  of  mmd  is,  inaeed,  the  natu- 
ral sflfeet  of  early  suffering^  and  its  influence  cannot  but  extend 
to  the  religious  olMuraoter. 
.    F  W^Qtly^  tf « t  flhiklis  thought  likely  to  die»  its  parents  will 
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then  be  en^otte  that  it  should  exhibit  $ymptom$  of  piety ;  a» 
there  is  tlien  no  rootn  for  apprehension  that  its  natural  Yivacity, 
its  delightful  juvenility  of  feeling,  will  be  destroyed,  or  repressed, 
or  overcast  by  the  gloom  of  religion,  or  that  it  should  exhibit 
ibe  formality  of  a  ^  little  old  man.'  But  is  there  really  any 
tendency  in  religion  adequately  felt,  to  produce  this  baleful 
^fect  upon  ihe  temperament  of  a  child  ?  l*he  most  perfect  art* 
lessness,  the  mo6t  rampant  boyishness,  have  been  found  com- 
patible with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  piety.  \¥by  are  they 
DDt  found  more  frequently  In  combination  r 
'  *  It  has  been  suggested,*  says  Miss  Taylor,  in  her  Preface  to 
this  very  interesting  record  of  maternal  afiection, 

*  whether  more  might  not  be  done  than  is  generally  attempted  in 
early  education,  in  fendering  the  first  impressions  of  religion  cheer- 
faX  and  encouraging,  rather  tlian  gloomy  and  apprehensive.  Instead 
itf  a  reluctant  acknowledgement  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
death,  might  not  the  young  be  taught,  as  their  first  lesson  in  Christ* 
ianityi  to  exult  in  the  thought  of  being  born  to  an  endless  existence ; 
and  m  the  (kct,  that  boundless  happiness  is  freely  ofibred  to  their  ac- 
o^tance?  Perhaps  the  fitficinations  of  the  world  would  be  more 
saccessfuUy  counteracted,  if,  instead  of  unsympaihisdng  lectures  on 
its  vanity  and  danger,  the  great  otyects  of  our  faith  and  hope  were 
more  frequently,  and  more  cheeringiy  exhibited,  as  in  ikemsdou  in* 
finitely  desirable,  and  worthv  of  every  sacrifice  :-r-if  their  attention 
were  particularljr  invited  to  those  passages  of  scripture  which  bring 
Immortality  to  light ;  and  they  were  taught  to  contemplate  as  words 
of  wondrous  and  tnighty  iiliport — *'  the  promise  that  he  has  proooised 
ui^^^Etxrnal  Live."' 

The  volume  itself  presents  '  a  lovely  specimen  of  ooofidentiat 
'intercourse  between  a  pious  mother  and  a  hopeful  ehikl«*  In 
this  view,  it  afiTords,  as  Miss  Taylor  remarks,  *  an  instractive 

*  and  an  encouraging  lesson  both  to  parents  and  children  ;*  and 
on  this  ground,  were  there  no  other,  we  could  not  but  express 
our  satisfaction  that  this  Mother's  Journal  has  been  suffered  at 
length  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  Public. 

.  *  A  fear,  on  the  pnrt  of  a  sorrowing  parent,  of  obtruding  her  grief 
and  her  joy  on  the  attention  of  strangers,  has  fer  fiive  years  oonfioed 
this  brief  narrative  to  private  perusal.  In  oonsenting,  at  leagih,  to 
its  publication,  her  design  and  desire  are  obvious* 

'  '  To  ^oung  readers  this  affecting  record  may.  be-  more  parliciJariy 
Interestmg;  aiid  to  them  it  is  afiectionately  and  solidtousljr  presented  s 
With  an  earnest  hope  that  they  will  not  suffer  the  only  eroct  of  its 
perusal  to  be  a  Itoguid  and  solitary  wish,  that  their  last  end  may  be 
e^ally  happy.' 

■ 

Religious  readers  will  know  what  to  expect  in  the  unadorned 
narrative,  which  professedly  contains  little  more  than  the  artl^s 
eaqiresnotts  of  a  dnlddaribg  her  last  iUness^  but  of  a  ohiM  who 
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vrwi  vnall  able  to  give  a  reasoo  of  the  assured  hope  which  vfsi 
in  her.  The  eimplicity  of  the  relation,  its  freedom  from  technU 
oaiity,  the  conspicuous  prudence  with  Which  the  conyencatidns 
were  sustained  on  tlie  part  of  the  parent,  the  careful  abstinence 
from  leadings  questions,  and  the  tliscrimination  and  firmness 
which  characteriiEe  the  replies,  will  in  their  view  amply  justify 
the  propriety  of  the  publication.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Journal,  commenced  under  the  prospect  of  the  fatal  terminatioQ 
of  the  disorder,  was  drawn  up  without  any  view  to  its  appearing 
before  the  Public.     We  shall  subjoin  a  short  specimen. 

*  1  read  to  her  the  **  Memoirs  of  Mr,  Russell :"  in  one  place  he 
iay^-»*  I  am  afraid  1  am  a  hypocrite  x*  she  abruptly  stopt  me»  and 
aaul-«" 

'  "  That  is  what  I  fear  sometimes.'* 

*  **  My  Sarah,  do  you  doubt  that  you  love  me  f*^ 

*  «  Oh  na" 

*  **  Then  if  you  know  thii,  is  it  not  possible,  think  you,  to  kno# 
whether  you  lore  God  or  hate  him  ^* 

*  **  Oh,  1  am  sure  I  do  nol  hate  God ;  1  know  I  love  him  better 
than  any  thing  else/' 

'  I  read  another  expression  of  Mr.  Russell's—^  I  would  not  b6 
without  religion  for  ten  thousand  worlds.*'  She  lifted  up  her  hand, 
and  with  great  earnestness  exclaimed-^ 

*  *'  Neither,  1  am  sure,  would  I." 

*  I  remarked  to  her  that  she  seemed  more  comfortable  than  she  had 
been  the  day  before. 

'  **  Yes  mamma,  I  am  very  happy.'* 

*  Instead  of  repeating  expressions  which  I  may  have  put  down  be^ 
fore,  I  may  say  that  my  beloved  child  very  frequently  evinced  a  deep 
and  unfeigned  conviction  of  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  and  of  her 
unfitness  to  appear  in  the  Divine  presencci  except  as  freely  justifiedi 
through  the  imputation  of  that  righteousness^  which  is  upon  theo| 
who  believe.  Sne  often  referred  to  the  32d  Psalm  as  a  souroe  of 
much  comfort  to  her—-''  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven  ;  blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  ini- 
quity ;''  and  she  was  fond  of  repeatine  Dr.  Watts^s  version  of  it. 

'  April  27th.  In  the  mornrng,  Mr.  Bristow  brought  her  Cladc'f 
Collection  of  the  Promises :  he  pointed  out  to  her  those  under  the 
head  of  sanctifi^  affliction  ;  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  (alludiug 
to  the  expression  of  his  which  had  occasioned  her  some  uneasinesi^ 
as  mentioned  above,)  that  there  were  more  promises  to  Christiana 
under  affliction,  than  to  those  who  attended  public  worship.  Sh^ 
began  to  read  the  book  with  great  delight ;  marking  certain  passages^ 
and  Inserting  papers  at  the  heads — 'Stckness;'  *  Justibcatioa ;' 
*  Pardon,'  and  *  Keconciliatiop.'  Whilst  reading  to  her,  she  remarked 
this  verse — *  Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  bj 
Jesus  Christ.'  I  said,  **  But,  my  love,  do  you  understand  what  la 
meant  by  being  predestinated  P" 

*  **  Why  mamma,  I  think  I  know  what  it  means,  but  I  fear  I  can^ol 
explain  myself;  but  is  it  not^  *  thought  of  ij/^*— there  is  anotlRcs: 
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word  whiefa  exprcisses  it  better,  and  if  1  had  my  calechifloi  I  ccMiId 
tell  you." 

'  The  catechism  was  given  her,  and  she  pointed  out  the  expression, 
<*  fore-ordained !"  I  then  asked  her  what  was  aieaBt  by  being  **  coiled 
according  to  his  purppse." 

*  ^*  U  not  the  meaning  of  it,  called  by  grace— turned  away  from 
sin— brought  to  God  ?" 

*  Soon  after  she  had  Clarke's  Collection  of  Promises  given  to  befi 
she  remarked  that  there  was  one  sweet  promise  not  contained  in  it* 
I  told  her  I  supposed  she  had  not  searched  for  it  sufficiently;  and 
that  she  would  nnd  it  under  some  different  head.  She  replied  that 
she  had  looked  the  book  through  :*-*ahe  referred  to  that  promise — 
'  In  six  troubles  I  will  not  leave  thee»'  &c.  On  careful  examination 
I  found  that  she  was  correct :  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  her 
diligence,  and  of  her  recollectioh  of  the  Scriptures. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  29th»  sitting  alone  with  her,  she  was  be- 
ginning  to  express  her  feelings,  when  her  aunts  entered,  and  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  continue  tlie  conversation.  When  lAie  retired 
to  rest,  I  asked  her  what  it  was  she  was  about  to  tell  me,  when  the 
entrance  of  her  aunts  bad  interrupted  herk 

*  *<  It  was  this  mamma — at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  you  know, 
J  was  a  little  better,  and  1  felt  such  a  wish  to  know  if  I  should  recover 
-*-it  was  a  siaful  thought — that  verse  came  to  my  mind—- 

*  My  God,  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
My  fate,  with  curious  eyes,'  &c*' 

*  '^  And  why  did  you  cease  speaking,  when  your  aunts  entered  the 
room?" 

'  "  I  did  not  wish  them  to  hear  my  sinful  wishes  and  thou^ts : 
with  you  I  have  a  great  deal  of  secret  conversation,  and,  manuna,  I 
confide  in  you/' 

*  **  Da  so,  my  love.  But  I  hope  you  are  willing  that  your  dear 
friends  should  know  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  you,  and  how  he  is 
comforting  you  ?**  . 

*  **  Yes.  but  I  should  not  like  that  what  I  say  to  you  often,  should 
be  known." 

A  few  minutes  afler  this,  she  told  me  she  had  had  many  fears  of 
^death.  Seeing  her  always  so  composed  on  this  subject,  I  inquired  if 
it  was  some  time  ago. 

*■  **  It  was  at  the  time  when  I  used  to  be  so  well  in  the  afternoon, 
though  I  had  such  bad  nights.  I  was  thinking  of  recovery  then ; 
but,  at  last,  I  began  to  compare  myself  at  that  time,  witli  wh^t  I 
was  when  I  came  from  school,  end  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
alteration.*' 

*  ♦•  Have  you  those  fears  now  ?'* 

*  '*  Oh  no,  mamma,  I  prayed  to  God,  and  he  took  them  away.** 
Soon  after  she  added — 

*  *'  If  mine  be  a  death-bed  afBiction,  it  is  very  light.  Oh,  dear,  it 
is  so  ]ight-*it  is  nothing — what  a  mercy — what  a  mercy.  (She 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  express  her  gratitude.)  I  think  of  poor  oousm  S. 
(ia  relative  who  was  ill  at  this  time,  and  who  died  soon  after,)  what  pain 
ishis!— and  I  suffer  nothing  scarcely.    I  do  feel  for  him." '^ 
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After  tbree  mdnths'  severe  sufferinp,  the  yodng  invftlid  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  ten  months. 

<  It  it  Just  poisiUe,'  remarln  the  Editor,  <  that  this  little  book  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  individual,  whose  first  impulse  will  lie  to  con^ 
sider  all  that  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  subject  of  it,  as  no  more 
than  the  nstural  result  of  her  having  been  trained  in  a  particular 
system,  and  learned  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  creed*  It  would 
da  credit,  however,  both  to  the  candour  and  to  the  discrimination  of 
such  a  reader,  to  admit,  that  the  unsalicitous  manner  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  truly  child-like  style  of  expression,  not  only  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  record,  but  amrd  the  strongest  presumption  in 
&vour  of  die  genuineness  of  the  feelings  expressed.  And  would  it 
noit  be  wise  to  suspehd  the  exercise  ci  ridicule,  attd  to  check  the' 
i^oiry  of  scepiicUmj  while  he  listens  to  the  expression  of  elevated 
christian  sentiment,  and  the  hish  themes  of  a  future  world,  uttered  in 
the  artless  accents  of  childhood  ?' 

Art.  VIIL  Himts  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education  a$id  Nursery 
DiscipSne.  Second  Edition,  l^mo.  pp.  188.  Price  Ss.  6d.  London* 
18ia 

"^ERY  few  words,  if  we  can  find  any  suflioiently  emphatic^ 
~  will  serve  to  express  our  optniou  of  the  merits  of  this  little 
volume.  To  say  that  It  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 
mother,  of  every  elder  sister,  and  of  every  confidential  nurse,  is 
saying  much;  but  it  does  not  convey  our  full  impression  of  its 
value.  It  is  a  manual  in  which  all  the  important  principles  that 
should  regulate  early  education,  are,  witti  inimitable  simplicity 
and  clearness,  epitomized  in  the  shape  ^f  a  few  golden  rules  ot 
the  most  obvious  practieal  application.  It  is  the  work  of  no 
theorist;  it  is  the  result  of  a  mother^s  experience,  who  has 
verified  her  own  philosophy.  Were  but  these  Hints  followed  up 
with  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  every  nursery,  a  happier 
childhood  for  its  inmates,  is  the  least  advantage  which  w.e  should 
confidently  predict  as  the  consequence.  And  we  do  not  know 
why  our  prisons  only  should  be  submitted  to  such  experiments 
of  reform.  We  have  domestic  prisons,  and  infant  culprits  in 
them,  u|>on  whom  (he  Fry  system  of  discipline  might  be  brought 
to  bear — who  knows  with  what  success  ?  And  seriously,  if  any 
individual  should  be  happily  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an 
improvement  in  nursery  discipline,  resembling  in  any  degree  the 
tlmost  romantic  success  which  has  crowned  the  calm  .perse« 
▼erance  of  that  inestimable  individaal,  she  would  deserve  to  be 
ieascdy  less  honoured  as  a  benefactress  to  her  country. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers,  however,  should  suspect  that  these 
^  Hints^  are  designed  to  recommend  a  reformatory  system  of 
dull  method  and  irksome  restraint,  we  must  transcribe  th»' 
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AutfaUTs  jadieimn  reiaarkt  iipott  th»  t«fy  pmatj  which  vcevr  in 

the  Introduction. 

«  The'pTindplei  feMKhed  upon  in  the  folleiHiig  Benarks  tamf  he 
applied  t»  education  it  general  \  althoogfa  they  are  hrouxhl  fbnrsrd 
wtih  a  more  pmrtkmUtr  reference  to  the  earlier  periods  of  dnldbood. 
il  10  prehabie  thlit  educalkni  may  be  bef^nn  eoboer  than  it  geiierallj 
feUpposedi  The  ■ytnpichie«,  even  of  infaotat  are  (|iiicky  and  pofrerfoUy 
a^cted  bj  the  ntatoner,  looks,  and  teoes  of  voice*  of  those  aboat 
Ifaem.  Soirtethingt  therefore,  oMiyf  nndoubtedllyi  be  done  toward 
influeilciog  the  tnind  in  the  first  two  er  three  years  of  infkhcy ;  but 
diis  will  be  effected  more  by  airoiding  what  is  hnrtAil,  as  irritation  or 
Blarm,  thbn  by  diming  at  premature  excellenoe.  The  minds  of  chil- 
dben«  as  their  bedlefc,  are  not  to  be  forced.  We  are  to  feilosr  the 
leadings  of  neHire— **  to  go  her  pace"-i-to  be  ever  watchful,  ditligent, 
and  atert^  to  make  the  b^l  ose  of  the  opportnnities  and  advantages 
which  she  throws  in  our  way :  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  nature 
may  be  cramped  and  forced,  rather  than  corrected  and  improved; 
ana  that,  in  every  doubtful  caso,  it  is  wise  to  incline  to  the  lenient, 
father  than  to  the  severe  side  of  the  qoestion  \  because  an  excess  of 
freedom  is  aeder  than  too  much  restraint/  pp»  5-««^ 

The  general  rules  which  are  laid  down  as  fundamental  prin- 
d{lles  OT  universal  application  in  eiecutiag  the  aobsequeut  di- 
ii  are,  that  <  success  in  education  depends/ 


'  First,— itfoTtf  on  prevention  than  cure ;  more  on  securing  our 
ehfldren  from  jojury,  than  on  forcing  upon  them  what  is  right.  If 
>e  trtsh,  for  itistance,  to  render  a  child  courageous,  WO  shall  effect  it, 
hot  80  much  by  urging  and  compelling  him  to  Ibats  of  hardihood,  as 
by  guarding  him  fVom  all  impressions  of  terror,  or  fVom  witnesaing  t 
Weak  and  cowardly  spirit  in  others* 


<  As  the  bodies  of  children  are  impefSeptibly  afieoted  by  tfie  sir 
they  breathe,  so  M*e  their  mitids  by  the  moral  s 
rounds  them  ;  that  is,  the  tone  of  character  and  general  iafluence  ef 
those  with  whom  they  live. 

«  Thirdly,—  On  Jormino  habits  rather  than  on  inculcaHng  nJer . 

'^  It  is  little  to  tell  a  child  what  to  do,  we  must  shew  nim  how  to 
do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  tt  is  noUiing  to  enact  laws,  if  we  do 
not  i^ake  care  that  they  are  put  into  practice,  and  adopted  as  habits. 
This  is  the  chief  business  of  education,  and  the  most  ne|dected;  for  it 
is  iiiore  easy  to  command,  than  to  teach  and  enforce,  ror  example; 
a  thffd  will  never  know  how  to  write  by  a  set  of  rulet,  howler  trottH 
^cte :  the  T)fm  mu8t  be  put  info  his  hand,  and  Hie  ^b^er  aoyiirtil  by 
t^epeated  e-Sbrts,  find  eonthined  practice. 

'  Fourtiily,  On  rer^niaiing  omr  comkiet  toUk  v^tfBrtme  fotkejk 
Hon  of  the  character  when  nuUwredi  ndher  IAAm  t^  anfimii^  mar 
4q  the  f'minediaie  effect  of  oitr  la6*»ur* 

«  i:  I  emav  ure  acquirements,  premature  qaiokness  of  mind,  prea 
^Mliog,  and  even  premature  propriety  m  coaduo^  are  aoa  often  tbr 
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erideBtes  of  treftl  itreogth  of  dharftoter,  aii4  ate  nirdly  feHaw«dl^j 
corraspoofiiDg  fruits  io  £tui«  life^ 

*  LiMtiy^-^Ott  hearing  in  mind  «  jwsl  ^fniff  i^  tfi#  fompfimttpe'im* 
paHamoe  ^  ike  ohfeeU  9i  vtbiali  vae  mm.  t 

'  Am  in  the  general  camdud  of  life,  it  it-the  |M|rt«>f  iriad<Mn.ti»aa«* 
crifice  the  less  to  the  greAHer.i^oodf  to  is  tbit  enunently  the  caae«ii 
the  subject  before  us.  Npir  ^be  prjn^m**  the  ^s^ential,  object  of  edu* 
cation  is  this,—  to  form  in  phlldren  a  religious  habu  of  mind^  Giui^ded 
on  the  divine  principles  c^  ChriitjanitVi  and  leading  to  'the  Jiabitual 
exercise  of  practical  virtue.  To  this,  all  other  attainnyents  are  Wholly 
subordinate.'  pp.  7 — 10. 

Nothing  can  be  mor^  aiippiiSt  and  intelligible,  aJ9d4K>iiUi  p^* 
sons  may  fiiocjy  obvioMa,  than  iheae  gv^oera}  pr incipVea  ;  buijrt 
would  be  one  lyay  of  detonokiing  tbair  yftUie,  if  the  fiaveni  -oit 
governess  «ibo  should  be  dia|»Qaed  to  regard  tfiem  in  (bis  Uglily 
would  conscientiously  examine  how  often,  in  the  coarse  of  OA^ 
day,  her  own  praelice  has  hivoired  a  violation  of  tbeni  It  is 
the  property  of  all  truths  to  be  ohviotis  after  discovery ;  and  it  ijs 
the  fate  of  most  truths  to  be  disregarded  in  proportion  to  their 
obviousness.  And  this  remark  applies  to  no  class  of  general 
principles  more  closely  than  to  tnose  which  jrelafe  to  earn 
education. 

The  directions  which  tr;^e  out  ibese  fiindapaenta^  jrules  iuto 
ttieir  bearings  m|Hn;i  ^he  £:>ra)»tipA.  of  cbara^cter,  ^e  ,eri*fM)gMl 
under  the  f^dlowiag  beads  :  Truth  and  SijsoerU|f .  AulbMviy  and 
Obedieooe.  Rewards  and  PuniahiileDt9.  Temper.  Justio^. 
Harosony.  CSenerosity  and  Benevdenoe.  Fearfitlnaas  Farii- 
tttde — 'Patienee.  independeoce.  Industry,  Parseteranoe^  a«d 
Attention.  Vanity  and  Affectation.  Delicaeyy  Manners^  and 
Order.  Religious  Instruction  and  Religious  Habits.  Conclu* 
sioQ.  An  Appendix  treats  of  4hc  ^  motives  Ihwt  should  siiflu- 
*  ence  a  nurse.' 

The  following  remarits  occur  in  the  section  on  Induslivy. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  common  mode  of  teaching  has  more 
to  do  with  the  memory  than  the  understanding.  Wiih  many  children 
whose  innumerable  '<  tasks  are  painfully  learnt  and  darny  ttnder- 
st^od/'  the  mesgmrv  is  exiercise<^  not  4o  sqr.  burthfan^d^  ;ivhilft  «the 
real  cultivatieoof  themiiMly  the  improvement  of  the  rcj^vMWgpoweia, 
and  the  formation  of  good  uiteUectuai  habits,  are  overlooked*  )s  i^ 
not  to  this  cause  that  o^ij&^  mav  he  atkrib^uted  the  imperfect  and  sufiei:- 
'ficial  knowledge,  the  anaot  of  iit^ra^  taste  io  tho^  who  bavfs  been 
taught  mcrelv  by  Uie  convpon  school  routifi^,9-*«nd  h  it  not  desirable 
that  suob  de^cieooes  he  ^em^died  fs  far  as  possibly  during  the  inter- 
vals of  time  passed  at  hornet  by  direaing  the  attention  to  Enii^Ush  readp 
iag^^o  the  study  of  ivstural  history ,  and  aU)er  ioterest,iug  puisuits  j 
As  it  is  seosihie  ohjects  whit^i  the  soonest  attract  attenfioa  in  early 
'^^i  th^^pr^s  of  nature  may  easily  he  rendered  the  medium  of  con- 
tinual.  iostruction  and  amiwenent  to  chUklreo.  On  iiits  account* 
natural  history,  in  its  rarious  branches»  is  particularly  useful,  as  bota 
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pleasure  an^  improYement  may  be  derived  from  the  habit  of 
and  examlniog  the  various  objects  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
-  «  Aliigfa  sundard  is  desirable  hi  intellectual  pursuits,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  still  greater  value.  Nothing  can  be  less  ornamental  thflB 
■  accomplishments  performed  in  a  poor  fJtyle,  and  with  bad  taste,  or 
ithan  that  superficial  ^dimperfeot- knowledge  which 

**  '      ■.    -—  IB  proud  that  it  has  learnt  so  much  " 

But  whilst  we  endeavour  to  inspire  our  children  with  a  desire  to  do 
well,  whatever  they  undertake,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  turn  to^  the 
best  accounty  both  their  time  and  talents,  we  roust  beware  of  raising 
our  expectations  too  high  ;  for  if  an  ambitious  spirit  insinuate  itself 
into  the  business  of  education,  it  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  to 
the  parent,  and  of  irritation  to  the  children.  It  is  but  too  probable 
that  in  this  case  the  latter  will  be  over,  urged  by  the  former ;  and, 
.thus,  those  very  objects  frustrated,  which  have  been  punucd  with  too 
much  eagerness. 

*  In  cultivating  habits  of  industry,  application,  and  perseverance, 
we  are  .to  remember  that  there  is  a  medium  to  be  deserved  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  education.  These  qualities  are  of  so  much 
value,  that  they  demand  a  full  share  of  our  attention :  but  we  are  not 
so  to  pursue  them  as  to  infringe  upon  the  necessary  liberty,  and  the 
truest  enjoyment  of  children.  It  ought  again  to  be  repeated,  that  aM 
unneceuaty  restraint  is  only  so  much  unnecessary  evil.  We  most  also 
treat  with  much  tenderness  that  lassitude  and  apparent  indolence, 
*which  even  slight  indispositiop  will  occasion  in  chilaren.  In  the  short 
tline  devoted  to  lessons,  we  may  gradually  employ  a  stricter  disci- 
.plioe  I  but,  in  play-houni,  although  it  is  a  positive  doty  strongly  to  op- 
pose listleasness  and  indolence,  yet,  witn  healthy  and  well-trained 
children,  we  shall  find  little  else  necessary  than  to  direct  their 
activities,  to  encourage  their  projects,  and  to  add  to  their  pleasures,' 
pp.  110— 1>^ 

-  There  are  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  flattering 
the  vanity  of  children  by  repeating  their  sayings  in  their  pre- 
senee,  and  on  the  importance  of  '  upholdini^  the  beauty  of  ha- 
*  mility  as  the  chief  ornament  oC  chiklhoud.*  But  we  must 
eonteot  ourselves  with  one  more  extract;  and  ^ we  select  the 
'  Conclusion.* 


*  In  concluding  this  little  work,  the  Author  would  once  again 
mind  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  children,  that  much  pati* 
ence  and  much  perseverance  will  be  required  in  the  ftilfilment  of  their 
duties  toward  them  ;  and  that  they  may  hope  to  succeed,  '*  not  so 
much  by  the  vehemence,  as  by  the  constancy  of  their  exertions."  We 
must  not  expect  to  witness  the  immediate  fruit  of  our  labour*  *'  The 
husbandmen  scatters  his  seed,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it  ;*'  and 
we  are  commanded,  **  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  seed;  and»  in  tlie 
evening  to  withhold  not  our  [hands,  for  we  know  not  whether 
shall  prosper."  To  those  who  are  conscientiously  employed  in  the 
business  of  education,  there  is  the  most  solid  ground  ror  encoorage- 
ment;  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  they  should  dicrUi  a  hope* 
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fel  ftad  cheerful  temper  of  mrnd.    This  will  not  odI^  increase  the 
▼igour  of  their  efforts,  but  greatly  add  to  the  probabilitj  of  success. 

*  Let  OS  erer  bear  in  mind  the  extensive  benefit  which  mny  renult 
Iroai  our  bringing  one  child  to  choose  and  **  bold  fast  that  lirhicK  is 
good.''  Have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  a  blesaiog,  tioc 
oolj  tJ  htiDselfy  but  to  his  childreo,  and  his  children's  childrra? 
Does  not  the  result  of  universal  experience  ;  do  not  the  records  of 
history  and  biography,  in  addition  to  the  express  commands  of  Scrip* 
turcy  afford  abundant  encouragement  for  females  diligently  to  exer- 
cii»e  their  powers  in  the  education  of  children— powers  which  appear 
peculiarly  given  to  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  this  important 
duty  i  Huw  many  eminent,  how  many  excellent  men,  have  attri- 
buted their  most  valuable  attainments  to  the  impressions  made  on 
their  minds,  by  the  early  care  of  female  relatives,  and  more  especially 
by  that  of  mothers ! 

*  A  mother*  providentially  posseases  advantagea  for  obtatning  over 
ber  children  an  influence,  which  may  be  as  powerful  and  durable^  as 
it  is  mild  and  attractive ;  an  influence,  which  may  prove  to  them  a 
guide  and  defence  through  the  temntatioos  and  difficulties  of  lile» 
when  she,  hemelf,  has  escaped  from  tnem  all ;  and  which,  if  it  do  not 
fully  accomplish  the  good  she  desires,  will  yet  **  bans  on  the  wheels 
of  eviL**  It  may  confidently  be  believed,  though  she  may  have  to 
wait  **  many  days,*'  that  her  conscientious  endeavours  will  return  in 
blesfiings  upon  herself,  and  upon  her  children ;  and  that  the  fruits, 
whether  earlier  or  later,  will  abundantly  prove  **  that  her  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.**  pp.  171 — 174. 

Were  we  to  add  m  word  further,  it  would  be  to  apologize  to 
the  excellent  but  unknown  author  of  these  **  Hints,**  for  suffering 
her  work  to  reacb^  a  second  edition,^  before  we  had  done  our  beat 
to  promotea  its  extensiye  circulation.  We  indulge  the  hope, 
however,  that  this  tardy  recommendation  will  not  proye  an  in- 
ineflectual  one.     We  know  of  no  greater  seryice  which  can  be 

Cerforined  tbrouich  the  medium  of  the  press,  than  is  rendered 
y  judicious,  practical,  unaaauming  works  of  the  description  of 
the  present ;  and  we  know  of  no  Qualities  more  admirable  than 
those  which  are  so  amply  displayed  in  it,  a  warm  and  enlightened 
piety,  and  supreme  good  sense. 

*  We  have  just  seen  adfertised,  a  third  edition. 
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'Art.  IX.     FamUiar  Lecture  on  Mond PhUosophjf.    BjrJoIm  Prior 
Ettlin,  Lh.  D.    3  voL  8vo.  pp.'Til.    London.  1818. 

FTVIIE8B  volaineB  ennttin  tbe  coarse  of  moral  mad  veligioiis 
'^  fntstructioo  wbick  their  bte  Author  addressed  4o  bis  pupils. 
Tbey  convey  a  favourable  tmpresssion,   v/^  dare  flay  a  j«ist  hb- 

Sression,  of  the  mildness  and  philosophical  eleDktion   of  I>r. 
!8tlin*8  character ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  considerable 
'talent,    judgement,  and    taste.     The  style  is   unaffected    and 
.perspicuous,  and  much  of  th^  sentiment  adv^^nced^  is  as  sound 
fuid  important  as  it  is   well  expressed.     B^t  in  bestowiu^^  this 
ivilUng  commeiulatioiiy  it  will  not  be  imagine^l  that  me  are  re- 
/coumending  to  our  yoMig  readers  the  perusal  of  a  work,  ivhieby 
professing  to  treat  of  religion,  exhibits  nothing  more  of  tbe 
'OhristiMi  aystotti  than  a  reileeted  Ugfot,  aei^ving  to  render  more 
tpeoioua,  but  not  more  effioieot,  the  Deism  of  Soorates  and  Ep^o- 
•letus.    But  neither  should  we  feel  at  all  sotieltoiis  to  pre0cribe 
the  perusal  of  these  Lectures.    For  while  truth  is  always  strongs 
est  in  the  simple  and  uncontroversial  form  of  simple  declaration, 
disbelief  of  any  kind,  is  strong  only  in  the  attitude  of  attack  ;  and 
Socinianism  may  very  safely  be  left  to  expose  its  o>i'o  nakedness, 
wbeneYor  its  defenders,  iiiMidvisedly  laying  a&iile  the  weapons  of 
^flPeooe*  let  Ibi'tb  the  auoi  of  their  jEaith  in  a  posiMv®  shape.     In 
fact,  we  are  rarely  presented  with  HncfHUroverriol  SociftuMmiMm. 
And  this  circumstMuce  seem^  to  imply  the  ^oosciousness  on  tbe 

{^rt  of  its  advocate,  that  ihe  meagre  negation,  if  left  (Kissively  to 
e  subjected  to  comparison  with  the  Bible,  would  quickly  fall 
into  forgetfulness.  it  is  not  therefore  such  books  as  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Institutes  of  Theology,  or  Dr^JSstlin's  Familiar  Lectures, 
or  a  few  others  of  the  same  inoffensive  character,  that  ^ill  make 
proselytes  to  Socinbnism.  We  shall  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
fiipn,  enter  upon  the  topics  of  this  controversy  :  as,  however,  it 
baa  been  alluded  to,  our  readers  will  tliink  the  following  observa- 
tions, taken  from  the  ninth  lecture,  pertinent,  as  well  as,  in 
themselves,  just  and  important. 

*  The  great  principles  of  belief  and  practice  ousht,  indeed,  to  be 
settled  in  oor  mmdflin  early  life;  so  that  there  ahould  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
any  necessity  on  our  own  account,  of  entering  into  any  arguments  whic 
may  be  broueht  against  them.  The  existence,  perfections,  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  rules 
of  morality  and  virtue,  are  subjects,  concerning  which  we  should 
settle  our  opinions  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  ar- 
guments on  which  they  are  founded.  We  should  avoid  a  light,  flut- 
tering, and  uncertain  turn  of  mind,  ever  ready  to  change  its  founda- 
tion, and  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Cool  re- 
flection, a  solid  judgment,  and  an  accurate  discrimination,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  religion,  which  consists  in  the  union  oi  all  the  finer 
affections  of  the  human  mindi  is  our  best  security  against  this  mental 
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iniiinity,  ItlNulieen  th«  particaltf  tim  of  some  modem  systemv, 
anil  io  thi#  they  baive  bat  too  well  succeedeid,  to  throw  a  cold  and  dhtl* 
ling  hand  upon  dil  the  devout  afFeeUontt,  and  to  freeze  Che  purest  and 
deareat  current  of  the  soul.  Hence, '  the  copious  and  increasing  tor* 
rent  of' infidelity.  We  ufust  expect  to  meet  in  the  world,  with  pet^ 
sons  who  will  attack  what  comes  recommended  to  us  with  almost  the 
atrengtk  of  first  princfplcs,  and  who  will  bring  their  own  prejndicetf 
and  caprices  for  new  and  solid  argtimente.  By  persons  whose  minds 
hare  received  a  shock,  in  consequence  of  hating  changed  the  opinions 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  early  life«  and  which  have  lost  their  stay 
bv  giving  up  the  religious  principle ;  by  those  who  have  connected 
Ideas  of  absurdity  with  religion,  because  they  have  been  falsely  taught 
to  consider,  certain  absurd  doctfioea  as  doctiliiea  ^of  reiigton ;  by  the 
superficial  and  m^hiokiug ;  by  the  oonceitod  and  afiectedt  who  ooaai* 
der  themselves  as  the  wisest  persons  in  the  world  ;  and  by  those  who 
love  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  sii^ularity  of  their  sentiments  { 
as  well  as  by  the  vicious,  who  reject  the  evidence  because  they  liko 
Dot  the  doctrine  ;  by  all  of  tliis  description  we  may  expect  to  find 
ebjections  brought  against  Revelation,  and  perhaps  agamet  the  great 
(mths  of  natursu  religion.  A  little  reading,  oUr  thinking,  and  a^reat 
deal  of  conceit,  will  make  a  man  a  sceptic*  or  an  inndel.  Wnat  is 
called  ayrw  thinker,  might  of^eA  with  more  propnety  be  callsd  a  half 
thinker.  It  becomes  every  iriead  of  religiose  therefore,  who  is  ne« 
<:esaarily  a  friend  to  the  best  interests  of  man,  la  be  ready  lo  ghre  !• 
every  one  that  asketh  him,  a  veason  of  the  hope  ihat  is  in  kini ;  and, 
I  uost,  it  will  be  the  coooern  of  each  of  us  lo  do  it  always  with  cba* 
ritvy  alwws  with  affection  for  tbose  who  IhiBk  difiereatJ^  ftomout^ 
aeivesy  if  th^  be  honest  and  sincere,  which  will  sometimes  be  tJbe 
caae>  even  with  the  greatest  unbeiieveni;  and  always  with  msekncM 
and  fear*' 

The  question  which  faM  been  so  mudi  discussed,  and  if  oiat 
Ibe  added,  so  often  obscured,  relative  to  the  ground  of  moral 
obfi|^atfon,  Dr.  Elstlin  states  in  a  way,  iu>t  expressly  ob- 
jectionable, except  in  one  respect  whtcli  we  shall  notice  ;  bat 
yet  he  stops  shoH,  as  we  Ihink^  of  an  accurate  and  satisliMtorf 
elucidation  of  the  subject. 

'  The  qu^ooy'  he  remarks,  <  to  be  discussed,  is,  not  haw  the  idea 
of  moral  obligation  ari^^cs,  or  tobai  it  is  which  we  are  bound  by  the  ' 
Constitution  of  our  nature,  as  before  described,  to  perform ;  but 
plainly  and  simply  this.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  act  in  such  a  particular 
Ssanner?  What  is  the  nhimate  reason  or  motive  which,  on  an  atten- 
tive osmMeration  of  the  subject,  should  influence  me  to  act  in  this 
lalkcr  than  in  thai  manner  {  To  this  question  the  fallowing  answers 
are  given  by  difierent  writets  <ofa  sobjectn  of  morals.  Because,  1.  ft 
is  agrceaMe  lolhe  will  of  God.  fi»  Ts  the  «etetfnal  and  aecessaryifil. 
ness  of  fchiiigpk  3.  It  is  the  dsstate  af  the  m§ml  sense.  4.  It  is  vthv 
dictate  of  common  sense.  5.  Your  own  tmdenkmdif^  scprossnts  aacii. 
an  action  as  right ;  and  of  ooupa  that  you  ought  to  4I0  it*  6.  It  is 
agreeable  to  tlit'  truth  o£  thingiu  7.  It  is  coaduciire  to^our  oipa  gsesl^ 
est  good  upon  the  whole.    And,  8*  It  is  conducive  to  general  uHUiyf 
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immediately f  but  ultimate^;  or,  if  ire  espreas  it  in  toe  most  gcBcnd 
t^rnm  possible,  what  is  the  true  principle  of  virtue,  or  that  which  rsn- 
ders  virtue  obligatory  ?  The  fad  is^  that  in  the  earlj  periods  of  life  we 
always  act  upon  the  principle  of  idfitUerest ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  no- 
derstanding  is  arrived  at  considerable  roaturitT,  that  we  can  act  upon 
more  enlarged  and  disinterested  principles.  If  the  question  therefore 
were.  What  is  tlie  motive  which  Jirei  influences  a  human  being  ?  the 
answer  would  be,  a  regard  to  his  own  private  happiness ;  for  a  consi- 
derable progress  most  be  made  in  mtellectual  improvement  before  he 
can  comprehend  his  own  future  and  more  remcie  happiness,  or  the 
hairiness  of  others/ 

Dr.  Estlio  proceeds  to  remark  briefly  npon  the  abere  named 
schemes  :  the  first,  sapporled  by  Leibnitx  and  WarbiirtOD  ;  the 
second,  by  Orotius,  Clarke,  and  Balgoy  ;  the  third,  by  Dr, 
Hutcheson,  and  David  Fordyce;  the  fourth,  by  Drs.  Reid. 
Beattie,  and  Oswald  ;  the  fifth,  by  Cadworth,  Butler,  and 
Price;  the  sixth,  by  Wollaston ;  the  seventh,  by  PuflendoHT, 
Soame  Jenyus,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Dr,  Paley : 
and  then  says-* 

<  To  me  it  appears,  that  all  his  (Mr.  Cooper's)  arguments  would 
hoM  with  equal  force,  if  the  word  private  were  omitted,  and  kappi- 
neetf  universal  hmppineu^  and  consequently  our  own  included,  were 
considered  as  die  only  true  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  1  cannot 
see  that  the  diffiotdties  which  press  upon  the  other  ^emes,  are  ap- 
plicable to  this.  It  is  asuffdent  answer  tp  the  question.  Why  am  I 
obliged  to  act  in  this  particokr  manner  ?  It  is  conducive  to  happi- 
ness $  it  is  conducive  to  my  own  highest  happiness,  taking  in  a  future 
state;  and  it  is  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  universe. 
This  is  surely  the  noblest  principle  upon  which  we  can  act ;  it  is  in- 
deed to  be  '*  fellow-labourers  with  God,''  to  *'  act  upon  die  divine 
plan ;  and  to  form  to  bis,  the  relish  of  our  souls  -V  it  is  supposing  the 
spring  of  action  in  all  intelli{fent  beings,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  be  the  same.  It  is  uniting  self*love  and  social;  and  in  all  cases 
preserving  the  connection  between  duty  and  happiness*'    Lecture  V. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  Question,  Why  am  I 
obliged  to  act  in  this  or  that  manner  ?  it  will  still  leave  room  for 
a  second,  and  a  third  demand,  before  we  arrive  at  first  principles, 
on  the  subject  of  morals.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  respect  rather 
to  theybm»,  than  to  the  substance  of  virtue,  to  use  the  words  in 
their  logical  acceptation  ;  and  to  imply  a  reference  of  the  mind, 
in  putting  the  qaeationi  more  to  a  supposed  sanction  or  penalty 
attached  to  the  rule  of  morab,  than  to  tne  principle  which  makes 
Gonfermity^  to  the  rule  to  be  intrinaically  good,  thil  is  to  say,  to 
be  tndg  virbtoue.  This  qucation  may  fe  answered  nooording 
to  any  one  'of  the  above  nained  schemes,  without  even  approach- 
ing, to  an  explanatkm  of  the  true  maJbere  qfmriue.  And  any 
one  of  them  may  be  adopted^  and  en  artificial  conformity  to  the 
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rule  of  roorab,^  may  to  a  high  degree  be  the  result,  \vbile  yet 
no  progress  is  made  in  the  attainment  of  true  virtue.  There 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  an  entire  misappt-ehension  of  the 
subject,  insaying — 

'  With  respect  to  all  these  schemes  we  may  dbserve,  not  only  that  they ' 
ultimately  coincide^  but  that  a  person  may  be  equally  vicious  who 
adopts,  or  acts  upon,  ani^  one  of  them ;  and  that  not  only  diffbrent 
persons  may  generally  refer  their  conduct  to  different  principles,  but 
that  the  same  person  may  sometimes  act  upon  ofiCf  and  sometimes 
upon  another  prmciple/ 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  world  of  moral  agents,  destitute,  for  th^ 
most  part,  of  the  principle  of  tru^  virtue,  order,  tranquillity,  and 
decorum  are  preserved,  and  the  exterior  benefits  of  morality 
are  procured,  by  the  operation  of  various  motives :  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  regard  to  certain  considerations,  implying  a  tacit  or  explicit 
process  of  reasoning.  And  so,  using  the  term,  virtue,  in  a  vulgar 
sense,  it  may  be  granted,  that  men,  influenced  by  different  con- 
siclerations  may  be  equally  virtuous.  But  (if  we  miglit  so  ex- 
press it,)  true  virtue  is  not  consequent  to  a  ^  Because.'  As  it  is 
spontaneous,  so,  it  is  uniform,  and  invariable  in  its  principle.  A 
moral  agent  may  be  shaped  into  the  form  of  virtue,  by  tliis  or 
that  artificial  process ;  but  be  can  be  good,  only  as  God  is  good% 
In  goodness  there  are  infinite  degrees,  but  no  genera.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  morals  bas 
reached  ultimate  positions,  while  it  remains  undetermined 
wherein  consists  the  goodness  of  moral  agency  ;  or  while  it  con- 
tinues to  be  supposed,  that  morality,  though  it  be  one  in  it9  mat- 
ter and  form,  is  variable  in  its  principle  and  motive. 

In  considering,  severally,  the  answers  given  to  the  questions, 
'  Why  am  I  obliged  to  conform  to  a  certain  rule  ?'  each  brings 
us  home,  by  a  different  route,  only  to  the  primary jpAysica^  law 
of  our  constitution -*Uie  instinctive  desire  of  individual  well« 
beinfs;.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  this  physical  law,—' 
involuntary  in  its  operation,-r-is  at  all  of  a  moral  nature ;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  natural  or  intel- 
lectual excellence,  even  in  the  most  complete  and  well  instructed 
obedience  to  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  instinctive 
desire  of  individual  well-being,  is  brought  into  disproportionate 
exercise,  and  acquires  a  depraved  energy,  in  the  present  system 
of  mixed  and  revocable  good  and  ill,  where  self-preservation  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  its  activity.  But  it  is  easy  to  form  the 
idea  of  a  state  of  well-being  that  should  be  both  perfect  and 
inadmissible,  in  which  this  instinct  might  be  superseded,  or 
become  latent.  The  goodness  of  beings  in  such  a  state  would 
not  be  motived^  but  spontaneous  ;  they  would  not  be  good  by 
calculation,  any  more  than  they  would  be  happy  by  the  infleeted 
consciousness  of  personal  well-being. 
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The  friie  nadire,  at  once,  o^thc  blessedness,  and  oT  ih<?  pro- 
per excellence  of  tlie  Divine  Beinj;,  is  declared*  to  us  m  ih? 
afBrnDation,  that  *'  God  is  love."  Love  is  a  simple  and  primary 
mode  of  intelligent  life,  not  to  be  resolved  into  reasoiiments  or 
motives.  Now,  because  me  is  inftnite  in  beini^,  and  absolute  in 
excellence,  God  is  the  supreme  and  aU-comprehendtng  object  of 
love,  both  to  himself,  and  to  all  good  created  intelltgeneies  ;  nor 
does  either  reason,  or  revelation,  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  there 
can  be  any  true  happiness,  or  any  true  <;oo(lness,  in  intelligent 
creatures,  except  that  which  consists  in  the  participation  of 
."  the  Divine  nature." 

We  can,  however,  with  pleasure  conclude  this  article  with 
the  following  qudtatioo  : — 

*  But,  whatever  system  we  may  embrace  respecting  the  foundoHom 
of  moral  obh'gation,  let  us  never  forget,  that  tof  are  in  a  slate  of  moral 
obligation,  or  a  state  in  whrch  we  are  bound  to  the  practice  of  virtue- 
Our  obligation  is  sacred,  absolute,  indispensable ;  tne  word  expediency 
ought  to  be  banished  from  every  system  of  morals.  Our  rule  is  given 
us,  and  it  is  never,  never  to  be  departed  from.  Tins  rule  is  the  mU 
of  Gody  as  discovered  by  the  best  use  of  our  reason  and  conscience, 
and  by  the  impartial  stu^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  perfectiow 
of  God  in  natural  religion,  and  tiie  promises  of  God^  at  contained  in 
the  Gospel  in  revealed  religion^  are  our  ground  of  dependence  that 
virtue,  in  aU  cases f  will  be  productive  of  happiness.  But  if  there  be 
nny  particular  case  in  wbidb,  to  our  mind,  it  would  appear  net  so,  as 
may,  and  probably  will,  oflen  happen,  we  are  to  resolve  this  into  oar 
ignorance,  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  truth,  and  to  resign  our  will  to 
the  will  of  God,  The  highest  happiness  of  an  infinite  number  of 
beings,  on  the  theatre  of  a  universe,  for  the  duration  of  an  eternity, 
h  an  object  which  our  minds  cannot  grasp.  This  we  are  to  leave  to 
Omnipotence.  Our  duty  is  marked  out  Jar  us.  We  are  to  obey  the 
will  of  God  in  aU  cases^  and  to  leave  consequences  to  him.  We  are, 
in  a  word,  never  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.' 

Art.  X.     Parga,  a  Poem.     8vo.  pp.  88,     1819. 

XX^ERK  it  possible  to  subnet  the  luxuriant  growth  of  such 
^^  compositions  as  this,  to  the  process  of  distillation,  there 
might,  no  doubt,  be  a  spirit  extracted  that  should  have  some 
3tren;[(tb  in  it.  But  one  thousand  and  thirty-eight  lines  ai>oui 
^  Parga'" ! !  If  the  Author  bad  any  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  biv^ 
diluted  to  so  extreme  a  degree,  it  could  not  but  be  lowered 
down  to  insipidity.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  because  Parga  is  a 
aul)ject  upon  which  we  sliould  have  liked  to  see  a  few  beautiful 
and  spirited  stanzas,  that  should  have  served  to  fix  upon  our  me* 
mories,  in  lines  of  unperisbable  beauty,  the  toncbing^  scene  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes. 

f  On  the  arrival  of  General  Adam  at  Parga,  die  first  Aing  whiek 
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caught  his  attention  #as  a  large  fire  in  the  public  square,  where  the 
Parguiootes  wer^  consumiug  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  which  they 
had  collected'  from  the  churches  and  cemeteries.  All  the  male  popu- 
lation  stood  armed  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  dwellings :  the 
wouteu  and  cbiUren  wera  within  awaising  thmr  fate  with  pioas  resig- 
naiiQi»;-^a  de«p  asdawAi}  silence  prevailed —it  seemed  as  if  Paiga 
had  already  becwne  one  of  the  *'  Citiea  of  the  Silent."— The  Mos- 
lems, an  tbeir  efttraace*  fooad  Pai^  a  desert^*-without  a  single  inha- 
bitant on  whom  they  could  exercise  their  cruelty.* 

We  select  what  appear  to  us  some  of  tli^  best  stanzas. 

.«  Comrage,  brotbers-^courage  all, 
Tho*  we  to  Moslem  tyran^  fall ; 
Cease  to  mourn,  for  rarga  will 
Be  like  Palmyra,  lone  and  stilL 

*  A  desan  clim^— a  dreary  void-— 

The  bridegroom  meets  a  clay-cold  bride— i- 
No  pleading  voice — no  sound  to  cheer — 
His  own  in  echoes  greets  his  ear. 

'  Art  thou  not,  Parga,  in  distress. 
Like  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ? 
Thy  bliss  hath  fled  like  buds  from  trees. 
Dispersed  by  power'a  imkindly  breeze. 

*  Tet  courages  land  of  many  wrongs. 
To  thee  man's  choicest  gift  belongs ; 
Wbere'ep  we  fly,  whatever  we  be. 
We  still  are  sons  of  liberty* 

*  Courage,  land  of  free  and  brave, 
Where  Grecian  freedom  finds  a  grave ; 
Courage,  land,  which  fiends  enthrall. 
And  if  we  perish,  perish  tlL' 

Bad  taste  ia  not  the  only  fault  of  this  poem.  We  do  not  pro* 
less  to  understand  at  whom  the  allusion  in  stanza  X.  is  ahned  : 
it  is  somebody  who  is  apparently  distinguished  by  the  singular 
circumstance  of  haViiig  *  a  mortal  body',  but,  adds  the  poet, 
^  with  i&  Nero's  soul !'  The  whole  passage,  pp.  17,  21,  is  meant 
for  the  most  caustie  satire^  but  it  is  low,  and  overshoots  its 
mark. 

'  O  Parga !  Vwgft  I  land  of  many  wrongs,'  that  thonsfaouldst 
bsTe  this  added  to  th<p  number^  to  be  bewailed  in  strains  so  little 
worthy  of  their  tbebe!  To  have  the  disbonoar  of  bad  poetry 
heaped  upon  thee  1 
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0  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  presSfWiU  oU^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclkctic  Revibw»  by  sending  utforfnatum 
(postpaid)  of  tke  subject^  extent,  and probame price  ^ such  works ; 
which  t^y  may  depend  upon  being  communicaieato  the  puUic^  if  con- 
sistent wUh  its  plan. 


1o  the  presf ,  a  small  volume  of  poeros, 
to  be  entitled  Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James 
Edmestone. 

Messrs.  Lackington  and  Co.  intend  to 
publish  Mr.  Qoi  ham's  History  of  St. 
Neots,  in  one  thick  vol.  8vo.  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  B.  Hanbury  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  An  Historical  Research  concern- 
ing the  most  ancient  Congregational 
Church  in  England,  shewing  the  Claim 
of  the  Church  worthipping  in  Union 
Street,  in  the  Boroagh  of  Soutbwark,  to 
that  distinction. 

The  promised  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
by  Himself,  are  at  length  in  coarse  of 
publication.  The  fiart  which,  in  a  few 
days,  will  appear  first,  contains  his  his- 
tory of  the  eveutfui  year  1815,  parti- 
cularly of  many  details  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  hitherto  onknowo.  The  style 
accords  with  the  character  of  its  Au* 
thor,  and  affords,  by  its  peculiar  energy 
and  terseness,  satisl'actory  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  work* 
We  understand,  however,  that  this  MS. 
was  entrusted  at  St.  Helena  to  the  caie 
of  Mr.  O'Meara,  the  surgpon,  by  whom 
the  English  translation  is  preparing. 
Other  parts  are  in  Europe,  and  will  be 
published  with  ail  convenient  dispatch. 

Mr.  Alexander  Lcith  Ross,  of  Aber- 
deen, is  preparing  for  tlie  press,  a  trand- 
iationfrom  the  German,  of  the  History 
of  Spanish  literature,  by  Prufessor  Bou- 
terwek,  of  Gottin;;eo. 

In  the  press,  Buruham's  Piooi  Memu- 
rials,  a  new  edition,  with  additions.  By 
the  Rev.  Q.  Burder. 

In  the  press,  Mcuioirv  of  M.  Obeli n, 
Ltilhcran  Pastor  of  Walshback.  By 
the.  Rev.  Mark  Wi Iks. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Life  of  David 
Brainerd  is  preparing  by  the  Kev.  Dr» 
Styles. 

In  February  will  be  published,  Retro- 
■pectiuu,  a  rural  poem.  By  Thomas 
Whitby,  author  of  the  Priory  of  Birken- 
head* 


An  Inquiry  into  certain  errora  re- 
ipecttng  Inaanity,  by  Dr.  Banrowvy  is  \a 
the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  coarse 
of  this  month. 

H.  M.  Brackenridge,  Esq.  Secrctarv 
tothe  Mission,  has  m  the  press,  m  Voy- 
age to  South  America^  in  the  Congrc»9 
frigate,  performed  by  order  of  the  Ame- 
rican government. 

The  second  vol.  of  the  Rev.  T.Clark's 
Abridgment  of  Popular  Voyages  and 
Travels,  forming  the  Toor  of  Asia,  is  is 
great  forwardaeis»  and  will  be  pnblikhcd 
iu  a  few  weeks. 

A  Collection  of  elegant  Fables  for 
Children  on  the  moat  Familiar  Solject^ 
By  Jaofl'ret,  Author  of  a  Father's  First 
Lessons,  Travels  of  Bolando^  Ite.  will  be 
published  in  February. 

The  Good  Children,  or  Portraits  of 
my  Son  and  Daughter,  with  eight  engra- 
vings, by  Madame  Renneville,  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Education,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days. 

Mc  Ormerod's  valuable  History  of  ike 
County  Palatine  and  Cityof  Chester  isaov 
completed.  It  has  been  published  in  ten 
parts,  forming  three  handsomely  printed 
folio  volumes,  which  are  highly  eoibrl- 
liahed  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-foiir 
engravings  on  copper  and  on  wood,  ex- 
clusive of  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  armorial  sobjecu  wbicb 
are  attached  to  the  pedigrees. 

A  Manuscript  of  uudoubted  authenti- 
city has  just  readied  this  country,  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest.  It  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  a  translator,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished both  in  English  and  in  the  origioal 
French  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
niontir.  It  is  entitled  **  Docnments  His- 
toriques  et  Refleyioos  sor  le  Gonfcme- 
ment  de  la  Hollande.  Par  Louis  Bona- 
parte, ex  Roi  dc  Hollande."  This  work 
contains  every  event  relating  to  the  po- 
litical or  financial  situation  of  Hollaod, 
ftxMn  the  commencement  of  the  reign  oi 
.  Louts  until  the  close  of  his  govcnmicat; 
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iketcbes  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  ibe 
expedition  in  Egypt;  In  both  of  which 
the  author  wan  pre«ent. — Relations  of 
moetof  the  important  events  in  Spain, 
and   his  refusal  of  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  on  the  renunciation  of  Charles 
IV.  to  Ferdinand  his  son,  and  the  formal 
cessiou  of  the  latter  to  Napoleon.— Co- 
pies of  the  letters  of  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
nand relating  to  th^  conspiracy  of  the 
latter  against  his  father.— -The  hitherto 
Kcret  motives  of  the  marriage  of  the 
author  with  the  daughter  of  the  empress 
Josephine,  and  their  subsequent  mutual 
agreement  to  a  separation. — The  events 
wliteh  occurred  on  the  Aparation  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  and  the  rmpress  Jo<- 
sephine.— The  varioos  princesses  after- 
wards proposed  to  Napoleon,  and  the 
reasons  of  his  selecting  the  daughter  of 
the    emperor   of    Austria.— Numerous 
characteristic  and  highly  interesting  let- 
ters from  Napoleon  to  the  author,  ex- 
posing hit  views,  situation  and  purposes. 
— An  icdisputable  genealogleal  history 
of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  extracted 
from   various  histories  of    Italy,    and 
other  public  documents ;  all  of  which 
prove  beyond  do«bt  the  illustrioos  rank 
they  held  in  Italy  even  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury ,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
600  years  ago  Androlius  Bonaparte  was 
Grand  Podesta  or  Governor  of  Parma, 
where  is  now  the  wife  of  Napoleon  as 
Grand  Duchess  !-— An  important  letter 
from  the  Due  de  Cadore,  explainiug  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  relating  to 
Holland ;  the  various  nnit«d  propositions 
of  France  and  Russia  to  accommodate 
with  England  ;  and  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  author,  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  bit  family. 

Walter  Hamilton,  Esq.  is  printing  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  maps,  a  Geo- 
graphical, Statistical,  and  Historical 
Description  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

The  Rev.  John  Penrose  has  in  the 
press,  an  Essay  on  Human  Motives, 
chiefly  on  principles  of  religion. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke  is  printing, 
in  quarto,  Abstracts,  itc,  of  Smythe's 
Lives  of  the  Berkeleys ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  history  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Travels  of  Cosmo  the  Third, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  through  a  large 
part  of  England,  in  t669,  translated 
from  the  original  manuscript  at  Florence, 
is  preparing  for  publication  in  a  quarto 
volume,  embeltisbfed  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. 


Sir  Arthur  Clark  will  soon  publish,  in 
duodecimo,  the  Mother's  Medical  As- 
sistant, containing  instructions  for  the 
prevention  aud  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  infants  and  children. 

General  Lacroix*  History  of  the  Re- 
folution   in    St.    Domingo,    translated    ' 
from  the  French,  with  notes  and  illus-' 
trations,  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

The  Rev.  C.  Simeon  has  in  forward- 
ness, in  eleven  octavo  volumes.  Horse 
Homileticse,  or  Discourses  iu  the  form 
of  Skelctocu  upon  the  whole  Scriptures, 
containing  above  1200,  distinct  from 
those  in  the  five  volumes  already  pub* 
lished. 

Geraldine,  or  Modes  of  Fditb  and 
Practice,  a  tale,  by  a  Lady,  in  three 
duodecimo  volumes,  will  soon  appear. 

C.  Von  Kotzebue*s  Voyage  round  the 
World,  in  1816- 17-18,  is  printing  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

Mr.  Reveley  of  Bryn  y  Gwin,  Merio- 
nethshire (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Green 
of  Ipswich)  is  editing  a  MS.  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Henry  Revely,  Esq.  on  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  of  the  Great 
Masters ;  which  is  expected  to  appear 
early  iu  the  spring. 

Taxidermy,  or  a  complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  preserving  every  Object  of 
Natural  History  for  Museums,  with  lists 
of  those  that  are  rarest  or  most  wanted 
in  European  collections,  will  appear  next 
month  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  Application  of  the  Theory  of 
Transversals,  or  the  Method  of  dispens- 
ing with  Trigonometry  in  all  Field  Ope- 
rations, particularly  designed  for  the 
use  of  officers  of  engineers  and  artillery, 
is  printing  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

Sunday  School  Sketches :  a  memoir 
descriptive  of  the  benign  operation  of 
those  institutions,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  Travels  in  various  Conn- 
tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  in  Albania  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  life  and  wars  of  All  Pacha. 

Mr.  Thelwall  is  writing  the  history  of. 
the  Six  Acts,  cousisting  of  a  review  of 
the  transactions  of  the  first  five  weeks 
of  a  session  of  Parliament,  commencing 
on  November  82, 1819. 

Mr.  T.  Carr  will  soon  publish  the  Ca- 
nadian Settler,  Deing  a  series  of  letters 
from  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
summer  of  1819. 

The  Marqnis  of  Worcester's  Centory 
of  Inventions  are  printing,  in  octavo, 
from  the  original  BIS.  with  notes,  a  blo« 
graphical  memoir^  and  a  poitiait. 
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Art.  XU.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


iMftlCOtTUK£» 

Practical  Hmts  on  Domestio  Rural 
Kcoaomf,  rehting  paiticubrly  to  th« 
utility,  formation,  and  raaoagement  of 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardenv,  and  orchards ; 
arranged  in  sections,  as  proposed  by  the 
tion.  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  with 
copions  illustrative  noteit,  and  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  essays  on  the  follow- 
ing subjccli: — 1.  The  Cultivation  of 
Spring  Wheat.— «.  On  the  Prehcrvation 
of  certain  Kinds  of  Foreign  Tree  Seeds. 
—3.  On  the  Mildew  in  Whiat.— 4.  On 
the  might  ia  Hops.— 5.  On  thfi  Causes 
of  the  present  IXistresses  and  op  the  Best 
Modes  of  employing  ihe  Poor.— 6.  On 
the  supposed  worn-out  State  of  certain 
SorU  of  Apple.  By  William  Speedily, 
Anihor  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
th«  Vine,  2cc.  With  a  plate  of  a  Kitchen 
Garden.  8to.  78.  6^. 

^OGKAPUr. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville  :  contain- 
ing Ilhistrationa  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  History  of  Scotland,  duiiug  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centary.  With 
an  appendix,  consisting  of  original  pa- 
pers. By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,   Edinburgh,  2   vols. 

8«o.  11.  4a. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  his  Sou9,  Richard  and 
Henry  :  illustrated  by  original  letters, 
and  other  Family  Papers.  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.  a  descendant'  of  the  fa- 
imly.  With  six  portraits,  from  original 
pictures.  4to.  31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  1S80,  with  silboiMtte  ponrait«.  Com- 
prehending Memoirs  of  Piofessor  Play- 
fair  i  Mr.  Watt  engineer  j  the  Bishop 
of  Pet^rborouffh;  Sir  Philip  Francis, Bart. 
Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  ;  John  Pal- 
mefyEsq. ;  Mr.  Alderman  Combe;  Ma- 
jor Scott;  Admiral  Sir  Robert Calder; 
Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Bart.;  P.  £ry* 
done,  y^-'f  Lord  Walsingbam;  Mr. 
James  Bnodley  :  A.  Graham,  Esq. ; 
Qeix  Wilson  Meadly,  £sq.  ;  Col.  Ta- 
tham  ;  U.  C«  Jennings,  the  celebrated 
Ajitiqnary ;  Mrs.  Billington,  &c.  &c. 
•~The  whole  is  interspersed  with  a  va- 
riety of  original  documents,  together 
with  an  account  of  recent  biographical 
wprks,  and  an  index-  of  persons  lately 
deeaaseds  8ro.  L5a.-— Vol.  I.  II.  and 


III.  for  1917,  1818,  andl8i9,  may  b^ 
had.    Price  15s.  each. 

AuastaaiuB ;  or,  Mcoioiia  of  a  Groek» 
wsiiteQ  at  tbe  Close  of  Ihe  Eightaentb 
Centery.     3  vol.  cr.  8vo.  U.  1  Is.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Tobio,  aolbor 
of-  the  Hopey-tnooQ.  With  a  aaloctioa 
from  hii  unpuMtabed  writings.  By  Miss 
Beoger,  author  of  Meaioirs  of  Mrs.  Ha* 
mHtoo,  &VO.  19s. 

EDUCaTIOM. 

Grammatical  Studies  in  tbe  Latin  and 
English  LAUguagas,  arranged  by  James 
RoJts,  LL.  D.   18mo.  3s.  M.  bound. 

Natural  History  for  Children;  being  a 
familiar  account  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, trees,  and  plants.  In  5  vol.  with 
plates  and  numerous  cuts.  10s.  6d.  half 
bound.  The  volumes  may  be  bad  lapa* 
parately,  price  2».  6d.  each. 

A  Peep  for  tbe  Boys^  By  Aona  Keat» 
6d. 

Ilhedes>s  Peak  Scaoarr.  P»n.n.«fo. 
myito.  II.  4e.  roy»»  II.  14s. 

The  Eighth  Numer  of  BoydelPf  Pieto- 
resqne  Scenery  of  Norway,  vhieh  ooa»- 
pletcs  tbe  work.  31.  3b. — ^The  work  may 
be  had  complete  in  two  volumes  foti» 
price  twenty-four  guineas,  half  bonad. 

mSTORY. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  Jews  ; 
peculiarly  calculated  for  the  uaa  of 
schools  and  young  parfona.  By  John 
Bigland,  ISmo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Compendious  History  of  tbu  Chorch 
of  God,  from  the  promiia  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise,  to  the  end  oC 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Desigued  for  tbe  use  of  those  who 
'  have  not  leisure  or  opportuuity  far  tbe 
perusal  of  laif  er  works*  By  Goraelias 
Ives,  M.  Ives»  M.A,  Rector  of  Bfuddeu^ 
Northamptonshire.   ISmOk  Ss.  6d. 

MECHANICS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Me- 
chanics. By  W.  Wbewell,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vol. 
I.  containing  Statics  and  Part  of  Dyna- 
mics, Svo.  15s. 

An  Analytical  Essay  on  tbe  Construe* 
tion  of  Machines :  an  elementary  work, 
with  13  lithographic  plates.  4to.  18s. 

lumeiMB. 

Cooke  oh  Nervous  Diseaiei.  vpl.  a* 


ApopI< 


£w«  of  Worka  rseeMlly  I^Aluhed. 


phKtica,orWM<rlDtb«ikad:wtbuni- 
t[(i)hictoi7  accuuDtof  tkeapinwns  oFaa- 
cient  aud  moderii  phTtioltgiM.  mpeet- 
ingthc  nmlureand  u>ca  of  the  nerrcns 
system,  read  at  tbe  Ro^al  Collage  of 
PJiyiiciaui,  »  the  CraODian  LwUre  of 
Ihe  Yeir  1819.  Bj  JanMiCook*,  M.D. 
P.A.S.  FeJIu^  of  the  Cotl«^  of  Phjii- 
ciam,  and  late  Phjiician  to  the  LoHd«n 
Haipiur,  13k--Tlie  werk  will  birm  two 
valumei,  and  VM.  It.  m  Faky  and  Ep!- 
lepty,  11  in  a  itstcnr  farvardoeM- 

ObserTation*  on  tiM  Nature  and  Cum 
or  Cancer,  and  on  Uw  too  freqarnt  we 


I  St. 


tliE  serious  cannderalion  of  etery  wdi- 
Tidual,  witha  detailof  larioosoMes,  in 
which  the  diaeaie  boi  been  oompletdy 
removed  without  tho  nie  ef  the  '     ' 

of    Fiuure 


of  the  Cn 
ITetemataral  Eularseniaiitarthe  Heart. 
By  Cbarlei  Aldu,  Eitf.  Smrgeoa.  Metn- 
btr  of  Lhe  Rnyal  College,  fcc.  &c.  Ilc. 
mo.    Ftlca4a.£d. 

MKCIlLAIIRaUl. 

The  Percy  Anecdotu.  By  SboHoaod 
Beuben  Percy,  Brollien  of  Ihe  Bene- 
dictine Monaateiy,  Munt  Beagcr.  Parti 
1.  lo  IV,  IBmo.  ai.  6d.  each.  To  be  coo- 
ttQued  motitbly. 

Anecdote!  of  Booki  and  Men.  By  ihe 
Rev.  Joieph  Spence.  From  the  arranjcd 
copy  with  ootei  by  tbe>te  EdmnndMa- 
lone,  Eiq.  Crown  S>o-  (uoiformly  with 
Dr.  King'!  AnecdMea)  8:<.  6d. 

Cheft  d'tEoire  of  French  CJleratore, 
conauting  of  intcreiting  extracts  from 
tbe  clsuic  Preach  writers,  in  pn»e  and 
▼erae,  with  biographical  nud  critical  re- 
marka  on  the  aolbori  and  their  work*. 
In  twoTolamea.  Vol    1.  Hrwe.  8vo.  IS). 

Four  Lettcn  to  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Fox; 
oecaiioned  b;  hi*  Sermon  OD  the  Dulien 
of  Cbriitiani  toward  Deiilf,  and  by  hi* 
Remark*  oa  the  Pro^eution  of  Mr.  Cat- 
liatlA,    Bj  an  Inquiter,  la.  6d. 

Ivanboe  :  ■  romance.  By  the  AnUior 
of  'Watcrley,  Uc.  3  vols,  pjii  fc"i- 
IL   ID*. 


id  Tale.  c. 
IBiolt.  BvD. 


-of" 


!0.3I.  1-it. 


uw  the  HDHi,  aita,  leeaad^  of  Ihe  ad- 
h«renU  of  tbe  Uouie  oF  Stuart.  Collect- 
ed liy  Jatnea  Hogs.  Handiomely  printed. 


La£iLLmacy,  a  tale  for  tbe  tloiaa.  De- 
dioated  la  tbe  BL  Hon.  Q.  Cannini{,  M. 
P.  By  J.  Brown,  Author  of  Payebe, 
fcc.  3*. 

Tbe  Enlgrant'i  Return,  a  balUd,  and 
Mber  puemt.     By  J.  M.  Banletl,  Buck- 

tBglUBI.    5*.  M. 


he  BeTOlntiei].  By  Fn»- 
fiMKR-  Geerre*,  late  EdiCsr  of  the  Rhe- 
ni«h  Uerenry.  Traulalnl  finiai  the 
German  by  Joho  Blaak,  8vo.— The^aJe 
of    tfan    work   has    been  auppmaed   in    ' 

The  Speech  of  Lord  John  Ruiael,  to 
the  Uouae  of  Commons,  oo  Dec.  14, 
1819,  go  moriogKeiiolutions  relative  to 
ODtrvpt  BoroDgbs,  with  ExtraK)  fnoi 
Ihe  tiidence  on  the  arampound  Rnbcry 
Indielmenli.   Is. 

SahitaKe  of  the  Speech  of  the  Et. 
Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  Lhe  House  of 
Lord),  No>enther  30th,  1819,  on  the 
Marquis  Lausdowa'*  Holioo,  •'  Thai  a 
■elect  Commillee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  thn  Coonlry,  and  mors 
particularly  into  tbe  Dittreues  and  Dii- 


I>i>t 


t*  preTa 


and  (he  Eneculioii  of  the  Liwi 


I   tbe  I 


3s.  6d. 

Subalnnce  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  in  the  Houte  of 
ConnDOnt,  on  Wediwsday,  November  94, 
1819.  on  tbe  Amendment  propoied  to 
tbe  Addresi.  upon  Ibe  opeitiog  of  Lhe 
SeiiioD  of  Parliament.  8vo.  3a.  64. 


■n  place."  8>Of 


A  Mother's  Journal,  daring  ibe  lait 
Illness  of  her  Daughter,  Sarah  Chistran, 
with  a  Prebce,  by  Jane  Taylor,  Author 
of  ■'  Display,"  a  Tale,  fcc.  l«mo.  4*. 

NoTam^Tesla  men  turn  Ortecum  Doinini 
Nostri  Jeiu  Christ!  i  cumSclrulii*  Theo- 
lugicis  «t  Fhiloloiiicis,  in  quibu*  loca 
variaN.T.  tam  ei  Celeberrimi*  Vet«- 
Tom  Interpretum  Cvmmentariia,  quain 
ex  Uberrimit  Ernditoruni  hujuiet  *upe- 
rioria  Saculi  Lueubrailonibui  illuilrao- 
tur,  Phraatolngia  Explicalur,  et  Senses 
Geauinni  Eruitur.  Opus  in  Oratian 
Juniorum  Fidcliter  Eiccrptiun,  et  qui- 
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bit«  d<*suntlargiora  voUtmnia  in  epitomen 
redacttim.  Sainuel  Hardy,  A.B.  8  vol. 
8vo.  «).9s. 

A  SermoQ  occasioned  by  the  ddath  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fiissell  by  Tiicophilns  Les- 
seVt  to  which  is  appended  a  Poetical 
Tribute  to  the  Author  of  the  Mourner,  5s. 

Disconrtes  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and 
on  Ihe  homage  offered  to  our  Saviour  on 
certain  particular  occasions,  daring  his 
ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal Wiitings  by  the  term  nPOZKTNEA. 
Preache<l  before  the  University  of  Ox* 
ford  at  St.  Mary's  in  the  years  181(9, 
1817.  V^ith  a  copious  and  distinct  Ap- 
p^mdix  to  each  set  of  Sermons.  By  Ed- 
ward Nare9,  D  D.  Select  Preacher,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
UniTcrsity  af  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Bid- 
denden,  Kent.  <8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life; 
or,  an  enquiry  into  the  true  time'  of  the 
birth,  baptism,  and  crucifixioa  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Author 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
3vo.  6^ 

A  new'edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Rt. 
|tev.  Geoiige  Horne,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bi* 


recently  MHMished, 

shop  of  Norwich ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
Memoirt  of  his  Life,  Studies,  and  Writ- 
ings. By  William  Jones,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
one  of  hi<  Lordship's  ChapUins,  and 
long  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
Friend.  6  vols.  8vo.  fl.  lis. 

Observations  on  the  Scripture  suited  to 
the  pretent  Juncture,  a  Sermon,  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Penzance.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Lyte. 

Theological  Tracts.    By  the  late  John 
Bo^er,  Jon.  Esq.    Now  first  published 
separately,  1 2mo.  5s.  6d . 

Inquiry  into  the  Duty  of  Christians 
with  respect  to  War  :  including  an  ex- 
amination of  Pence  Societies.  By  John 
Sheppard,  Author  of  **  Lettera  De- 
scriptive of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in 
1816."  8vo. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
Public  Interest  By  Stevenson  M'Gill, 
b.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  I2mo.  65. 6f\ 

True  Christian  Religion,  or  iht  Uni- 
versal I'heology  of  the  New  Church: 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Hon. 
F..  Swedenborg,  2  vol.  r.  8vo.  U.  11a.  6<J. 
Demy  11.  Is. 
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Alt*  L  Lifs  of  Lord  WiUiam  Russdl;  wHh  mme  Aceoirat  of  flbm 
TtmtB  in  which  He  lived.  By  Lord  John  RusseU.  In  two  Volumes. 
'Bvo.  Second  Edition,  pp.  xix.  557.  London.  1890. 

T'is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  we  sboald  have  now  before 
us,  judt  issued  from  the  press,  the  Uves  of  ,two  indiyiduals  so 
illustriouBy  and  so  nearly  contemporary  with  each  other,  as  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Lord  "William  Russell,  each  written  by  a  de- 
scendant, and  the  biographer,  it  may  be  added,  in  either  inatance, 
not  unworthy  bf  his  ancestor.  These  volumes  do  not  aspire  to 
add  much  to  the  abundant  historical  information  of  which  tho 
pablic  wras  already  in  possession,  relative  to  the  eventful  times 
in  which  Lord  William  Russell  lived  and  sufiered ;  but  tbtft 
information  is  so  widely  scattered,  and  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  to  light  so  many  documents  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  illustrating  the  domestic  history  of  the  period,  as  to  afRird 
abundant  scope  for  the  present  memoir,  considered  as  an  essay 
upon  the  times.  The  remark  of  Serjeant  Heywood,  cited  in  the 
Preface,  is  strictly  just :  *  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
'  II.  has  not  yet  been  accurately  written.'  Every  day  is 
bringing  to  lights  fresh  proofs  of  Huiiie^s 'literary  delinquencies, 
as  the  historian  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  ^  depth  df  his 
'  thought,*'the  '  beauty  of  his  style,*  ill  compensate  for  the  false 
colouring  which  he  has  given  to  the  facts  he  narrates,  and  his 
studied  perversion  of  the  great  lessons  furnished  by  that  portion 
of  our  annals.  We  think,  therefore,  that  no  charge  of  pre- 
sumption would  lie  against  the  feeblest  pfn  that  should  un* 
dertake  the  faithful  narration  of  the  events  which  furnished 
'Hume  with  a  vehicle  for  his  political  and  religious  sentiments, 
on  the  ground  of  that  historian's  surpassing  ability.  Wentay 
not'hope  perhaps  ever  to  see  Hume's  work  superseded.  'The. 
ma^ic  6(  its  style,  and  we  may  add,  tire  very  defects  of  the 
writer,  his  inaccuracies  sad  partiality,  which  render  his  authority 
Jio  precious  to  those  who  partske  of  his  hatred  df  the  Whig?, 
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will  always  secure  for  Hume*s  History  a  pre-eminent  popularity. 
But  for  this  very  reason,  the  serTice  which  the  biographer  aim 
.the  memoir-writer  may  render  by  their  supplementary  illus- 
tratiops  of  history,  is  the  more  important  and  acceptable*  It  is 
by  this  means  only,  that  a  counter  impfession  can  be  success- 
fuUjr  produced.  A  formal  refutation  of  the  errors  of  an  historian, 
must  of  necessity  be  dry,  and  desultory,  and  unimpressive.  And 
often,  when  our  judgement  has  been  convinced  by  the  perusal 
of  such  a  work,  the  current  of  our  prejudices  and  feelings  still 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  But  let  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  of  the  biographical  memoir,  place  hiro, 
in  relation  to  the  events  described  by  the  historian,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  let  his  respect  or  pity  be  successfully  awakened 
for  the  men  who  belonged  to  the  calumniated  and  depressed 
party,  the  misrepresentation  will  by  this  means  be  made  palpable 
to  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings  will  silently  amend  the  bias  given 
to  theopinions.  In  this  way,  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson 
produced  a  strong  and  decidedly  favourable  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  by  leading  persons  to  discriminate  between  the  op- 
posite characters  of  the  individuals  associated  by  the  historian  as 
Delonging  to  the  same  party,  under  sweeping  terms  of  obloquy  or 
ridicule.  Such  biographers  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  are  too  rare  to 
allow  of  our  hoping  tliat  any  similar  record  will  be  brought  to 
light.  Yet  a  work  has  recently  appeared,  of  scarcely  inferior 
value,  of  which  we  hope  speedily  to  give  an  account  to  our 
readers ;  the  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,  the  author  of  the  Sylva,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  truly  patriotic  men  of  his  time. 

But  besides  the  light  which  such  a  work  as  the  present  is 
adapted  to  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  period,  by  bringing 
together  the  scattered  details  which  clear  up  the  true  character 
of  the  events  referred  to,  it  is  valuable  as  serving  to  bring  out 
into  greater  prominence,  the  character  of  an.  individual  of  too 
rare  excellence  to  deserve  to  be  lost  in  the  general  crowd  of 
historical  names.  Lord  WiUiam  Russell  does  not,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  man  of  very  brilliant  talents.  In  common 
times,  the  good  son,  the  good  husband,  the  upright  senator,  and 
the  faithful  friend,  might  have  formed  the  whole  description  of 
his  '  sober  and  unaffected'  character ;  and  history  might  have 
silently  let  fall  the  name  of  a  man  whose  integrity  was  so  much 
i;reater  than  his  ambition.  '  His  understanding,*  however,  says 
Burnet,  ^  was  not  defective ;  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that 
'  they  would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defects,  if  any  had 
*  been  found  in  the  other.  He  was  a  slow  man,  and  of  little 
'  discourse ;  but  he  had  a  true  judgement,  when  he  considered 
^  things  at  bis  own  leisure.'  He  is  further  described  as  '  a  man 
^  of  great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation,  universally  be* 
^  loyed  and  trusted ;  of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper^'  and 


one  vtho  *•  hftdgtven  ^uob  praeis  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  of 
^  an  uDsbaken  firmneM/  that  ^  I  neTer  kn«w,'  says  his  reyerend 
eontemporary, '  any  man  have  so  entire  credit  in  the  nation  as 
*  he  had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders  into 
^  which  the  court  had  drawn  him  ;  and  ever  after  that,  his  life 
'  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.'  The  exhibition  of  such  a 
character  as  this,  must  at  any  time  be  highly  inscnictive.  But 
more  particularly,  as  the  present  Biographer  justly  remarks, 

'  in  these  times,  when  love  of  liberty  is  too  generally  supposed  to 
be  allied  with  rash  innovation,  impiety,  and  anarchy,  it  seems  desi- 
rable to  exhibit  to  the  world,  at  full  len^h,  the  portrait  of  a  man  who^ 
heir  to  wealth  and  title,  was  foremost  m  defending  the  privileges  of 
the  people ;  who,  when  busily  occupied  in  the  afinirs  of  public  life»» 
was  revered  in  his  own  family  as  the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers;, 
and  who  joined  the  truest  sense  of  religion  with  the  unqualified  asser-* 
tioD  of  freedom.' 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  political  party  will  ever  gain  the 
confidence  uf  the  country,  whose  leaders  do  not  command  tb0 
homage  universally  conceded  to  private  virtue.  Talent  may 
oope  Mfiih  talent,  and  while  the  public  are  aroused  with  the  con- 
flict,  they  will  almost  forget  to  care  which  side  is  victorious* 
But  character  is  a  permanent  argument  that  outlasts  the  recol- 
lection, of  those  debates.  A  minister  of  splendid  talents  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  may  contrive,  by  calling  corruption  to  his 
aid,  to  dispense  with  the  influence  derived  from  personal  inte- 
grity ;  but  not  so  the  man  who  occupies  the  invidious  station  of 
a  reformer.  His  influence  wholly  consists,  jn  his  being  th^ 
organ  of  public  sentimeot,  the  representative  of  the  people,  that 
is  to  say,  the  representative  of  fathers  and  husbands  and  bro- 
thers, who  by  those  relations  are  bound  to  eadi  other«  to  their 
homes,  and  to  their  country,  as  a  people  distinguished  by  their 
respect  for  the  social  ties.  And  i\\e  representative  of  English- 
men, in  order  to  engage  their  confidence,  must  himself  respect 
those  social  relations,  and  the  religious  principles  which  consti- 
tute their  only  basis  and  safeguard.  In  order  to  his  retaining 
any  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  he  must  possess,  if  not  virtue,  a 
reputatioi)  for  virtue.  He  must  be  able  to  exact  from  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  a  man  who  meets 
them  on  the  vantage  ground  of  invulnerable  character,  and  who 
can  appeal  to  his  life  for  the  integrity  of  his  motives.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect,  that  such  an  individual  should  rise  up  from  the 
ranks  of  our  old  aristocracy,  who,  entitled  by  birth  and  by  his 
stake  in  the  country,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acts,  should  have  public  spirit  enough  to  resign,  as  Lord 
Russell  did,  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  domestic  privacy  for  the 
wnflietSiof  the  senate,  with  no  lower  aims  than  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  f 
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Sulrelf,  such  an  individuali  diiji  he  bot  join  '  a  Iroe  softie*df>iieli^ 
^  ^Hy'  to  his  loTe  of  that  which  is  inseparably  coniveotad  -wMi 
Iheinteresls  of  reli(^ioDy—*ciTil  freedom,  would  hare  afwUeae* 
mwfd  for  liis  exertions,  for  which  the  faigfaeat  bribes  of  MBbilidD 
ooold  offer  no  equiTalent. 

William  Russell,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Pfwi- 
ais,  became  Lord  Russell,  was  the  third  son  of  Willism,  the  %Uk 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  born  September  29,  14I39.  ile*ff^ 
eeived  his  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  lie  went  abroad, 
dnd  resided  some  time  ^t  Au^sbur^.  He  spent  the  wiattfr  ojf 
1656  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  Bn^and  in  the  foHo^inf  year. 
\Jpon  the  Restoration, 'he  was  elected  member  for  HJ^aristock,  wad 
appears  to  have  mifi^ied'in^theiTitiefies  of  <fhe'Court,  behigaB* 
l^ed,  in  fbeyearsiedd  and  166^4,  in  ttvo  du«hL  *  It  wasnotilll 
«  Hfter^bh'imarrlalce,*  sa^^s'hts 'Biog^raplier,  *  that  he  applied  fahii* 

*  aeif  with  earnestness^  both  in  meditation  and  action,  to'fiilfll 
^  the  iluti«8  of  H  Chriat'ian.*  His  marriage  took  *plaoe  in  1669. 
Lady  •Russell  Was  the  daughter  of  Wriolhesley,  £arl  of  ScNith- 
tmpton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaugban,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Onrberry.  To  the  influence  of  this  inesthnable  womao,  Lord 
John  jvsflyattributes,  not  only  the  happineas,  -but  roan^  of  the 
most  achtiirable  qualities  of  her  husband.  Durini^  the  firtt 
twehfe  years  that  he  silt  in  the  Hoose,  Lord  Rosaell  waa  a  «il«at 
iMmbef, 

'*  And  in  all  probability  he  would  have  continued  through  IHe  an 

lllaetive  representative,  had  not  extraordinary  events  called  forth  tba 

*  tnergy  of  his  character,  never  afterwards  to  fifeep  but  on  the  scaJfold;' 

It  was  about  the  year  1672,  that  the  great  party  was  formed 
in  the'filouse  orCommous,  to  which  l«ord  Russell  joined'htmself, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
secret  French  alliance  and  a  Popish  successor.  The  Duke  of 
Tork  had  recently  declared  himself  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  llume;  an  army,  raised  without  authority  of'Parlia- 
.  ment,  having  in  it  many  Popish  oiBcers,  and  commanded  by*a 
foreigner,  was  encilmped  At  Blacklieatb,  to  over-awe,  as  ivas 
Itlpposed,  the  prooeedin^  of  the  House* ;  a  war  was  begatip 
^he  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  odly  Protestant 
Ipdwcfr  In  Etirope,  from  which  the  friends  of  civil  itnd  religions 
freeddm  could  Expect  support;  and  the  penal  laws  against 
Dissenters  and  Popish  recusants,  had  reoently'been  stispended 
by  tfn  Indulgence^  issued  in  defiance  ofthe  HdU  of  ParUataerit, 
ih'ordcfr  to  protect  Papists  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  rdigion  and 

'^  Teh.  14th,  IGTO,  the  King  went  to  the  House  of  ParUadieaIr 
attended  by  his  new  guards,  it  being  <  tbe^  first  instance  in  iummj? 
says  Lord  John,  *  of  the  sovereiKti's  entermg  aponUa  ^l^iiiiaM 

•  ibaeiioBstmder  ibe  proleetion  of  tboiMroid.* 
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I       oOpiMigi  of  tlui  jealousy  awakened-  by  these  demofi^ratipne  of 

I       ^  desinpns  of  liie  Courts    The  ^i^testant  Dissenters^  mik 

(        PBora  |i|:enerosity  and  puMio  spiril  tban  diftoretion,  desired  that 

t       Ibeiv  iolereeia  mi^ht  oppose  iiOiobstaole  to  tbe  passiiig  of  d»a| 

Bill*  whicli  promised  to  seoura  the  natioo*  against  Popish  a»* 

oaodwioy.     All  ranks  of  the  aation  were '  alarmed  for  their 

lihenties ;  and-  never  was  a  party;  formed  ipr  a  nobler  object,  or 

appanently   with    rooro  palriotio  views.      We    tranaeribe  dia 

sensible  remarks  which  are  introduced  in  vindicatlen  of  suck  ^ 

asbema  of  opposition. 

*'  There  are-  persons  who  think  the  name  of  Party  iropliea  blame ; 
who,  whilst  they  consider  it  natural  and  lauckible  that  men  8houl4 
eombine*  for  any  other  ol  Ject  of  business  or  pleasure^  apd  whilst  they 
are  lavidi  in  bestowing  their  confidence  on  government,  which  must 
in  its  nature  be  a  partyi  find  something  immoral  and  pernicious. in 
every  union  of  those  who  join  together  to  save  their  country  froiB 
unnecessary  burdens  or  illegal  oppression.  To  such  persona  'Lord 
BosselPs  conduct  must  appear  indefensible. 

'  But  to  all  those  who  allow  that  party  may  sometimes  be  useful, 
and  opposition  ofcen  even  necessary,  I  may  safely  appeal  for  the  jus- 
tification of  his  conduct.  To  overthrow  a  scheme  so  formed  as  thai 
of  Charies  and  James,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  honest,  but  uncon* 
aecied  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  necessary  to  oppo'be 
poblic  discoasion  to  secret  intrigue,  and  perbevering  union  to  in» 
teoestGd  combination :  it  was  necessary  to  overlook  the  indisoreol 
woleoce  of  partisans,  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  zealifrom  whioh.i^ 
tprung :  it  was  necessary  to  sink  every  little  difference  in  t^  gf^ 
^Siis^  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  ancient  freedom :  in  fio%  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  lovers  of  their  country  to  counteract  system,,  hm 
system,  and  numbers  by  numbers.  It  mav  likewise  be  remarked^  tb#t 
the  manner  in  which  this  party  opposed  the  crown,  was  characteristic 
of  the  nation  to  which  tney  belonged.  In  any  of  the  continental 
monarchies,  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  alter  the  religion  and 
the  laws  of  the  kmgdom  would  have  been  met  either  with  passive 
submission,  insurrection,  or  assassination.  For  in  those  cooatties» 
men  who  did  not  dare  to  apeak  the  truth  to  their  sovereign,  wese  noS 
afraid  to  take  up  arms  agamst  him.  But  io  England  the*  notorsl:  ^nd 
constitutional  method  of  resisting  public  measures  kuvtful  U^  the 
liberty  or  welfare  of  the  people,  is  by  a  parliamentaiy  cpposiMpQ^ 
This,  was  the  only  course  which  Lord  Russell  and)  his  firiend|.  ^ver 
tboaght  of  ad.optmg ;  and  they  did  it  under  circumstances.  extreilbe|^ 
discouraging,  ior  tney  could  expect  little  support  in  a  parliame^ 
cho^n  in  the  heat  of  the  Restoration,  and  stiljf  less  assistance  from  a 
^^89  restrained  by-  the  curb  of  a  Licence  Act.'    VoL  I.  p^  6^f  .64s 

The  indi<¥khii^  wko  made  th^tpa/selves  most,  consfioww 
amo«ea»  the  oemAnyf  pantji^  weae,  beaidea  V^d  Ruaaal^  Liaitd 
e»vMdMH  Sir  W.  €<vveiiAr^  Col.  Bineh,  Mb.  Fowk^  MV^Hr. 
Ijittietop }  all  of  tbem  men  of  very  considerable  ability^  and^ 
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with  the  exoeption  of  Lord  Cavendish,  whotp  *Buraet  speaks  of 
as  a  libertine,  men  of  estimable  character.  Sir  Willlana  Co- 
ventry is  represented  as  ^  the  model  of  a  country  gentleman, 

*  open,  honest,  and  sensible,  not  swayed  either  by  ambiUoo  or 
'  animosity.^  The  historian  above  referred  to,  affirms  that  be 
had  <  the  greatest  credit  of  any  man  in  the  House  ;*  that '  he 

*  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  affairs,  and  laid  open  the  errors 

*  of  the  government  with  the  more  authority,  because  he  mixed 

*  no  paBsion  nor  private  resentments  with  it.'  Littleton,  he  ena- 
pbatically  characterises  as  '  a  wise  and  worthy  man,  who  had 
*'  studied  much  modern  history,  and  the  present  state  and 
<  •  interest  of  Europe.'  ^  These,'  adds  the  Bishop,  after  com- 
pleting the  enumeration, '  were  the  chief  men  that  preserved  the 
'  nation  from  a  very  deceitful  and  practising  Court,  and  from  a 
^  corrupt  House  of  Commons.  And  by  their  sicill  and  firmness, 
'  they,  from  a  sinall  number  who  began  the  opposition,  grew  at 

*  last  to  be  the  majority.' 

Lord  Russell  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1674,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  In 
consequence  of  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  Opposition,  the 
country  had  been  so  far  roused,  that  supplies  had  beeu  refused  by 
the  House,  and  a  cry  of  grievances  resounded  on  all  sides.  The 
passing  of  the  Test  Act  had  been  followed  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  ClKFord  from  the  offices  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  Lord  High  Treasurer.  And  now  the  House 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
ranoval  of  evil  counsellors.  I^rd  Russell  chiefly  adverted  in 
his  speech,  to  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  attack  on 
the  Smyrna  fleet  in  time  of  peace,  as  subjects  of  complaint. 
They  were,  in  fact,  two  of  the  most  base  and  unprincipled 
actions  that  ever  disgraced  an  administration.  He  accused  the 
ministers  of  receiving  pensions  from  France,  ^  but  declared  that 
f  he  wished  not  their  ruin,  but  our  security.'  Charles  now 
Jbegan  to  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  suppress 
ihe  free  utterance  of  the  general  sentiment,  *  the  opinions  of  a 
jK.. people  so  bold  and  generous  as  the  English,  could  not  fkil  to 
^  reach  the  ears  of  Oovernment,  however  deaf,  and  to  influence 
^  the  decisions  of  the  House.of  Commons,  however  stibservient.* 

i  *  The  Parliament  refused  supplies:  the  French  King  likewise 
jdcclined  to  advance  a  million  of  livres  extraordinary,  for  which 
'Charles  had  asked :  Spain  tlireatened  io  declare  war ;  and  an  overture 
from  Holland  deprived  the  King  of  any  further  pretence  for  hostility. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  yielded  to  necessity,  and  graciously 
'asked  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Coitfmons  up<m  the  exp^dienc^  of 
^making  peace.  They  voted  an  address  immeqittlely  afterwards,  re- 
.^^uestmg  Aat  all  troops  ndsed  since  January  Ist,  1663^  n^ght  be  dis* 
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banded*    With  this  desire  the  Kiog  complied;  and  as  soon  as  the 
peace  was  concluded,  he  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

*  Thus,  in  the  space  of  less  than  four  years,  the  alliance  with 
France  was  broken,  and  the  troops  by  which  Charles  had  hoped  to 
make  himself  absolute,  dispersed,  llie  declaration  for  indu^enoe  * 
had  been  recalled,  and  a  precedent  against  the  dispensing  power 
established,  which  in  the  next  rei^  was  to  be  a  bulwark  of  liberty 
and  religion.  But  what  was  still  more  important,  perhaps,  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  were  struck  with  a  salutary  dread,  and  the 
Kins  had  no  longer  a  council  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  pernicious 
machinations.'    Vol.  !•  pp.  72,  78. 

Parliament  was   now    prorogaed  for  fourteen  months,    in. 
pursuance  of  a  secret  engagement  entered   into  by   Charles 
with  the  French   King.     When  it  met  in  April,  1675,  Liord 
Russell  moved  an  address  to  remove  Barl  Danby  from  the 
King's  presence,  on  the  ground  of  mismanagement  at  the  Trea* 
aury,  aind  other  charges.    The  Earl  got  off  by  high  bribing    In 
the  next  session,  which  took  place  in  the  winter,  »  remaritable) 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  address  the  King  tor- 
dissolve  Parliament.    The  Duke  of  York, '  to  the  wonder  of  all 
^^  men,'  and  a  majority  of  the  temporal  peers,  were  in  favour  of 
it.  '  The  altercations  between  the  two  Houses,  which  originated 
H>  the  Lords'  summoning  Sir  John  Fag£^  to  appear  before  them 
in  an  appeal  brought  by  Dr.  Shirley,  rendered  such  a  measure 
highly  expedient     But  the  question  was  decided  in  the  negative 
by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  voting  against  it. 

'  From  this  time  the  Country  Party,  as  well  as  many  good  patriots 
nnconnected  with  them,  seem  to  have  wished  for  a  dissolution.    The 
House  of  Commons  had  now  sate  fourteen  years,  and  during  that 
time,  had  been  modelled,  in  a  manner  before  unknown,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Court.    Not  less  than  a  third  of  the  members  were 
placemen  or  pensioners.    Lord  Clifford  had  introduced,  or  more 
probably  extended,  the  practice  of  buying  downright  one  m'an  afler 
another.    Many  of  the  more  indigent  class  trafficked  their  votes  for  a 
dinner  at  Whitehall,  and  a  gratuity  on   extraordinary  occasions. 
Others  had    the  expenses  of  their   elections    defrayed  from   the 
Treasury.     And  it  was  common  for  those  who  had,  been  chosen  on 
popular  grounds,  after  a  few  violent  speeches,  to  sell  themselves  to 
the  Court.    Placed  beyond  the  fear  of  the  people,  by  the  long^  oon« 
tinuance  of  the  Parliament,  they  were  enoouraged  in  the  hope  of 
riches  and  promotion,  by  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  government. 
Nor  was  it  <Nily  from  tne  venal  that  the  danger  to  liberty  proceeded. 
The  House  consisted  in  a  great  part  of  the  old  parties  of  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead.    Tlie  former,  to  use  a  quaint  expression  of  the  time, 
«  being  almost  past  their  vice,  were  become  damnable  godly ;"  and 
the  latter  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  religious  persecution.    The 
Court  emissaries  playing  upen  these  passions,  promised  alternately  to 
the  one  party  a  bill  against  fanatics,  and  to  the  other  freedom  for 
Dissenters ;  by  which  means  they  persuaded  the  former  to  be  active 
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i»  ihmjG$mm  of  roydtji  and  the  latter  t»b&  painve  io  tto^eTdMMKofl 
freedom.  But  the  nataoo  had  altaoatfMfPlteo  these  df8tia€tioM».and 
had  been  rouBedih)ro  the  torpor  iphich»aiKOeeded  the  Resioratienv  bj 
the  uDiiatiiodc  conduct  of  toe  King  and  bi#  btothev.  A>  eooass  dt 
US&maMmf  to  the  moral  as  well  as  tha^psUlieal  fiielio^ft  di  his<peo|do^ 
hadrnet  a.-ltttie-shaken* their  love  for  the  reigoieg  soveraign^'  bat  ao 
aMBtanent  to  fbveign  interests,  and  the  professiont  of  aa^  odioi» 
reh'gioBi  had  eseiteaflie  strongest  avemioAtorUie  presuiapliv*a«fl» 
ee«or  to  the  throne.  In  the  hope  of  gathering  someiadventafe-ftM 
tUa  diqiositbn,  the  coumiy  party  did  not  fail  to  ui^e  ^-dissoiiitionria 
the  next  session  of  Parliament :  but  their  e&rtsi  aa  we  shall- SttHWaeoii 
produced  no  favourable  e£Gsct.'    Vol.  L  pp.  84— '86. 

Tfae  money  which  Charles  obtained  by  a  new  secret  treaty,  with 
the  Frenoh  King,  containing  the  usual  stipulations  of  neutrality 
OB  the  one  baiid,  and  pension  on  the  other,  again  enabled  hisa  ter 
dispense  with  Parliament  for  fourteen  months. 

'  At  this  time  he  was  so  ntteHy  abandoned  br  his  sohfeets^  rimt  hm 
did  net«  dare  n>  trust  even  his  ministers  with  his.  engageasents»  Htt 
wrote  the  treaty  with  his  bwn  hand,  and  coafidod  himaelC  entiaely  ta 
no  one  but  Lauderdale*' 

Such  were  the  degrading  expedients  to  whiohi  the  royal  puo^ 
fligate  could  stoop,  in  order  to  supply  the  noecesities  of  tha 
moment.  And  while  thus  busily  engaged  in  negotintto^  aiitb 
the  French  ambassador  for  more  money,  still  risiiig>  his/her  m  hm 
demands  as  the  Parliament  shewed  more  eagerness  fisr  tbe  war^ 
be  was  assuring  tbe  Commons,  that  they  should  net  repeat  anyi 
trust  they  pot  ia  Urn  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom.  &Ttu 
Hume  bimself,  adverting  to  this  part  of  bis  coaduet^  in  oao* 
polled  to  speak  in  terms  of  indignation. 

•  His  pledging  his  royal  word  in  Pariiament  was  evidently  only  aw 
artifice  to  procure  money,  and  has  been  jusdy  styled  bf  Mr.  Hum^^ 
'*  one  of  tne  most  dishonourable  and  scandalous  acts  that  ever  pro^ 
ceeded  frodi  a  throne.'*  ' 

In  1677,  took  place  tbe  nuptials  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange 
"With  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  Puke  of  York, '  so  aaspicioua 
^  to  tbe  future  liberties  of  England.'  Three  yeara  before,  ww 
are  inlbf med  on  Temple's  aulhority,  Lord  Arlingtoa  had  beea 
sent  into  HoHand  to  ofier  this  matcbv  l^ut  emWrrasned.  with 
the  condition  that  tfie  Prince  sboukk  aeaist  GHarha  a^siasi  hia 
rebedious  sobjects. 

<  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  that  timd  waived  the  sUbjeet ;  saying 
with  respect  to  the  demand  for  aid,  that  he  could  not  thioK  tltekln^ 
of  England  could  be  so  ill  beloved  or  so  imprudent  ak  to  oited^sdch' 
assistance.  The  first  motion  was  now  made  ov  the  ftince  himseifto 
Sir  WUliam  Temple,  who  thereupon  entrusted  his  wife  with  a  verMf 
message  to  Lord  Danby.* 

Danby,  who  was  bent  upon  bringing^  tha  Miag  ofiT  from  a 
French  alliaacei  as  the  means  of  securing  lua  own  popularity^ 
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entired  wamnly  into  the  Prifloe*«  uitBnnti,  and  took  upon.hiaiH. 
self  the  manageiiwnt  of  the  aflUr.  He  appears  to  have  ^kmb 
over  tlie  King  to  conottv  in  tb^ecbeme,  with  siog^ular  ad(lreaBi> 
Mavin;^  taken'  Uie  preoaution  lo  put  Charlies  in  apeoial.  g^odn 
lnHsoury  tkaenAy  minwter' waited  upon  him  wilfa  a  bundle  oft 
letters,  which  he  vras  well  assured  his  Masten  wotiU  net  trottU» 
biameUftoread;  all,  ai'he  aflkmed,  from  the  Kkig'^beeti friends, 
BODCuvrMig  in«  the  desirableness  of  the  meaeaaew  He*  fepffoaeatedt 
vNiat  ao  adnirable  opperluaity  it*  alforded  of  layio^  asleep  th« 
mspioiona  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  Chafies*8  secret'  pmfiHt-* 
snce-fop  Fbpery  and  the  French  alliance,  and  of  feaderin^  the 
ComnMNistMetabte,  by  whidi  means  he  min^  hope  to  obtaiai 
■ore  liberal'  sappKes.  He  urg^ed  that  it  would  at  tlie  sanu  timo 
tend  to  Mten*  the- apprehensions  enteetained  on  the  subject  of 
the  DliW^soeoession  tx>  die  orown,  and  would  ttierefisre  be  na 
less  favoarablo'  ti>>  bis  interests  than  to  the  King^s;  wlnkr  it 
wrould  place  the  Priooe  himsrif  in  more  absokte  dependenoe 
upon  JSof^land*  To  the  great  amazement  of  the  Freachi  ami 
the  Popisb  party,  Gharles  suddenly  gsTo  in  to  these  re^soaingt^ 
md  I^rd  Danby  lost  no  time  in  improving  the  goldeo  oppoe<* 
tniitty  of  the  Kin^s  gracious  mood,  by  summoning' the  Council* 
It  whioh  the  royal  will  was  declared,  and  the  veaag  lady;  was 
preseated  to  the  Priaoe>by  the  King  himself.  So  S|)eedily  weia 
dl  this  transaoted,  that  when  Danby  wtas  told  by  Montague^ 
mr  envoy  at^-  the  Fkeneh  Court,  tliat  Lewis  oompUuned  very 
mgrlly  of  the  Duke^  for  oensemting  to  the  match,  wilhotit  ai 
least  aequaintingr  him  with  it,  the  Treasurer  replied,.  *  He  wreaga 
him,  for  he  (the  Duke)  did  not  know  of  it  an  hoar  befopa  ii 
'  was  published,  and  the  King  himself  not  abo^e  two  boMss.*- 
James's  religioos  semplee  were  psoba&ly  at  the  moment  more 
sasiiy  oTerruled  by  the  King,  on  account  of  the  apparent  poKoy 
of  the  measure,  as  it  bore  on  hie  own  sooceesioe ;  but  his  subset 
qpeiit  dfsappoinlmetit  aad  mortification  at  finding  how  ill  it 
laswensd  this  end,- must;  have  been  extreme.  Buroet  says,,  that 
he  never  forgave  Lord  Danby. 

As  for  Charies,  his  iiklolenl  sad  easy  temper  induced  him 
readUy  to  give  into  any  solieme  of  his  ministers,  whioh  piemiaed 
to  supply  him  with  money ;  and  sa  loag  as  he  oktsiaed  sap* 
plies,  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  they  wove-  furnished  by 
Ibe  French  Court  or  by  hie  own  Commeos.  It  formed  no  ]virt 
of  his  iBteniioes,  to  bPMk  wRb  Lewis  ;  but  hs  might  congrata** 
kKe  himself  on  having  new  two^striags  ta  hia  bow,,  and  on  beiog 
aMe  to  make-  batter  tea  me  withr  tke  French  monaroh,  when  )m 
feoud  himself  in  possesamw  of  dke  oonAdenoe  of  tlie  Pariiamenl 
Foreelglil^  however,  diik  net  eftter  into  his  eharaeter,  and  hie 
ivtioie  government  wm  eoadbctad  on  the  miaeaable  aysteoa  af 
ispadieDtSt    Hi^l  (h*  frsy  in  whioh  'the  ivansaeieii  waa  baoug^ 
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about,  and  the  sudden  removal  of  every  obstacle  whieh  threal* 
ened  to  oppose  its  execution,  must  be  viewed  as  giving  it  a  verj 
extraordinary  character;  and  by  the  believer  in  the  Dtvioe 
superintendanoe  of  human  afibirs,  the  event  will  without  besita- 
tton  be  referred  to  a  Providential  interposition  on  behalf  of  oar 
civil  and  religious  liberties. 

When  Parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  Jan.  1078,  the  King, 
in  his  speech^  informed  them  of  the  Dutch  alliance,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  told  tbe 
Commons  that  he  expected  a  plentiful  supply  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  The  Commons,  whose  anxiety 
for  a  bona  fide  war,  arose  from  their  well*  grounded  fears  that 
Charles  and  Liewis  were  in  secret  concert,  and  that  the  armf 
which  was  to  be  raised  on  this  pretence,  would  be  employed  to 
subdue  the  people  of  England,  still  suspected  the  KiJig^s  sio- 
cerity ;  and  with  reason,  since  the  direction  of  the  war  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  hands  of  ministers  who  had  been  them* 
selves  pensioned  by  France.  Through  secret  channels,  they 
learned  that  Earl  Danby  was  at  this  very  time  endeavouring  to 
obtain  money  for  his  royal  Master.  The  supplies  were  agreed 
to,  but  clogged  with  conditions  with  which  the  King  was  of- 
fended. Charles  was  resolved  not  to  break  with  tbe  French 
King,  and  secretly  exulte^  at  having  outwitted  his  good  Com- 
mons, whose  votes  had  left  the  country  saddled,  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  with  a  necxiless  burthen  of  000,0002.  and  a  standing 
army.  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  sole  object  appears  to 
have  been, -to  neutralize  England  by  bribing  her  pensioned 
monarch,  had  no  wish  to  render  his  good  brother  formidable  by 
aiding  him  to  raise  such  an  array  as  might,  after  establishing 
unlimited  prerogative  at  home,  be  turned  against  himself  abroad. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  polioy,  to  assist  Charles,  whom  be  well  knew 
he  could  not  trust,  to  subdue  his  subjects;  it  was  therefore  sti- 
pulated in  one  of  his  secret  treaties,  that  Charles  should  never  keep 
a  standing  army  of  above  eight  thousand  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
This  degrading  proposal  enraged  Charles,  as  well  it  might,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Does  my  brother  of 
'^  France  think  to  serve  me  thus !  Are  all  his  promises  to  make 
<^  me  absolute  master  of  my  realms,  come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he 
'^  think  that  a  thing  to  be  done  with  eigtit  thousand  men  ?'* 

Liord  John  apologizes  for  entering  sd  minutely  into  these 
historic  ^details,  but  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  conduct  of  JLord 
Russell  and  tbe  country  party  could  not  be  explMued  without 
taking  this  previous  view  oi  the  times.  It  was  durin§f  this 
session  of  Parliament,  and  while  tbe  aflhirs  of  tbe  nation  were 
at  this  crisis,  that  the  interview  took  place  between  L«ords 
Russell  aud  HoUis,  and  M.  de  Hoovigay,  who  was  sent  over 
by  Lewis  rtooeafcr  with  the  popular  p^y»  which  has  been 
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Blade  the  ground  of  a  malignant  impeaohmeiit  of  their  integrity 
and  patriotism.  Lord  John  derdtes  a  chapter  to  the  examina- 
nation  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple^s  '  discoveries.'  He  cites  Baril^ 
lon^s  despatches,  to  shew,  that  Lord  Rossell  not  only  himself 
received  no  money  from  the  French  King,  but  indignantly  met^ 
the  proposal  to  distribute  a  considerable  sum  in  the  Parliament, 
with  the  reply,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  commerce 
with  persons  capable  of  being  gained  by  iponey.  The  English 
Lords  openly  expressed  to  Rouvigny,  whose  relationship  to* 
Lady  Russell  entitled  him  to  the  interview,  their  distrust  of 
Lewis's  intentions,  and  their  fears  that  the  pretended  war  with 
France  would  serve  only  to  bring  their  country  into  subjec- 
tion ;  but,  on  being  assured  by  Rouvigny,  that  his  Master  was 
convinoM  of  its  not  being  his  interest  to  make  the  King  of 
England  absolute,  they  did  enter  into  an  agreement  to  hinder,  • 
if  possible,  the  war  with  France,  provided  Lewis  would  compel 
the  King  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  Both  in  endea- 
vouring  to  prevent  a  war  which  there  was  reason  to  fear  would 
be  carried  on  only  in  pretence,  and  in  taking  this  indirect  means  * 
of  procuring  a  dissolntion  of  Parliament,  Lord  Russell  had  in  * 
view  the  interests  of  his  country.  His  object,  tlierefore,  was 
as  patriotic  as  his  intentions  were  upright ;  and  the  peculiar 
dangers  of  the  country  might  well  seem  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  make  Charles's  secret  intrigues  with  the  French  Kingj  the 
means  of  his  own  defeat. 

*  The  imminent  danger  which  threatened  us  from  the  conduct  of 
France,  abetting  the  designs  of  Charles,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  pro-' 
perly  estimated*    At  the  very  time  when  the  Parliament  was  giring 
money  for  a  war.  Lord  Danby  was  writing,  by  his  master's  order,  to 
beg  for  money  as  the  price  of  peace.     We  shall  presently  see,  that^i 
five  days  after  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  act  for  a 
supply.  Lord  Danby  wrote  to  Paris,  that  Charles  expected  six  mil- 
lions yearly  from  france.     Had  Lewis  been  sincere  in  the  project 
of  making  Charles  absolute^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  accomplished.    Was  not  this  sufficient  to  justify  the 
popular  party  in  attempting  to  turn  the  battery  the  other  way  ?  The 
question  was  not,  whetner  to  admit  foreign  interference,  but  whether 
to  direct  foreign  interference  already  admitted  to  a  good  object. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  therefore,  was  not  criminal;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  imprudence.    The 
object  of  Lewis  must  have  been,  by  giving  hopes  to  each  party  in- 
turn,  to  obtain  the  oonMnaad  of  both.    Charles*  on  the  other  haadf* 
was  ready  to  debase  himself  to  the  lowest  point  to  maintain  has  alii*' 
ance  with  France ;  any  suspicion^  therefore,  of  a  connection  between 
Lewis  and  the  popular  party  would  have  rendered  him  more  and  morO' 
dependent,  till  the  liberties  of  England  might  at  last  have  been  set, 
up  to  auction  at  Versailles/  pp^  l^J,  122. 

A  war^  with  Fj^ao^e,  appeared  ^   ^  cowtrj  party  on  no 
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other  iffDOndidesirftble,  than  m.  itproiniiad  to  8eoiii«<ttieeo«iicry 
Against  the  dangers  of  a  French,  allianoe*  A.  dissolntion  of  l^*' 
liomeot,  we  hav£  already  seen,  had  beeome  the  aiisioua  wish  of 
eveff  patriotic  member  of  the  House*  Tile  intaivieiiv.  vii^  Ifen- 
^gny  led,  thepeforei  to  no  cjisnge  of  objoet,  on.  the  part  of  ths 

Kpular-  party ;  the  agreement  invohred'  no  di»Tiation  from  whal 
d  all  along*  been  their  patriocic  designs  Siotbing*,  thevefta^ 
can  be  ffione  base,  tliaa  to  obarge  the  Whigs  with-  aotUig'  €K|  tiiis 
oocasien  as  ^he  enemies  of  their  conniry.  Yet  are  suob  cbargtf 
aB'thesa  the  only  apoiogiaa  whieh  corrupt  statesmen  neoture  to 
nehe  for  their  own  deKnquencies  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  tiioogbt 
quite  suflident  to  exouse  the.  most  uoconBlitutiona^aiid«nrfanoQt 
acte^  if  a  lirMi^iprecedeiilk,  true  or  flilse^  can;  be  adducedt  for  the 
pmceediog.  JEw  aiieni  fwrnmia-  jcustura  gradum  mbi  Jiiciuni 
jvtgiotiam. 

When  Parliauieni' Was  at  length  dissolTed  in  J^nnwry^  1679, 
it  appears:  to  have  been,  in  tfo  degree  the  result  oC  foreign  Inter- 
fenenoe.  But  the  House,  exatpenatcd  by  tlie  discovery  of  the 
saipposed  Pbpish.plot,  ImkI  become  quite- uoraaaageabie.  A  no* 
timi  had  been  maoe,  to  remove  the  Duke  from  the  King^s  pre- 
sence and  ooiincils  ;  and  tiie  Treasurer,  Lord  Danby,  bad  beea 
impeached  of  high  treason*  Vhe  fbrmer,  therefore,  wns  anxious 
that  Pvliareent  should  be  diasolveil',  lest  it  should  proceed 
to.  futthec  measunes  bearing  on  the  succession  ;  and  the  latter 
readily  cume  to  an  understanding  with  the  countny  party,  that, 
io.  the  ei^ot  q(  n,  dissokitbo,,  his  impeeohoieot  should  be  carrvd 
off  wiiti  m  mii4  ceQ»ire»  provided)  hO!  WAtbdr^Wi  (pom.  publiD 
affMf»» 

The  eleetaeiiai  wete  oamedi  on  nueh*  to  the  advanta^^of  Op- 
pesilioii }  end  in^  the  new  Fbrliement,  t^ie^impoi^anir.BHIi  was  first 
nrouffht  in,  fbr  excluding' the  IHihe  of  York*  from  the  successioo. 
liord  Russell;  who,  in  April-^  W79,  was,  with  sereralof  the  great 
Whig  leaders^  adioilted  to  a  new  privy  counc^il^  formed  at  the 
fnggestion  of  Silr  W.  Temple,  gave  his  o)/iuion  and  hib  vote  at 
first  in  favour  of  the  plao  of  limitations  in  the  eveut  of  a  Poyish 
tuccessor.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  president  of  the  new 
oouiioil,  warmly .  declared  foi;  th^  BilJ  of  Ex^l^siiMi.  a#  tl;ie  poly 
aeciurily  against  tb^  Diukot.wbor  might  by  forqe  of  arOHi  bceak 
tbffough  alLtbe  proposed  UmUatHiaek  Sir  W.  Temple* opposed 
ik»  plaBrof  liinitatioos  on  other  gvouoda,  aelbey  wouM  leaie  hiai*ia 
Vfettanles'  whieh  would  not  be-  broken  through  by>  unf  suoeeesoc, 
MMk  would  impair  t he  foy at  preropitiveb  Lord  Ruesell  wpear»ie 
hftW  fek  tlie  ftwee  oP  this  rcrasoiiihg ;  fbr^  io  Nov.  1W9,  fta^n^ 
preriouslyobtaitod  the  King*^,  permission  to  retire  from  the 
eoenctl',  he  seconded  Cbh  Titus  in  a  mottqn  fbt  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  bit! '  to  disable  James  Dute  of 
^ Yorii ft0m lallefMkig Ihe imperUerowii  M  ibis realur/     Tbt 
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Wil  i^Mlted  tte  Ounmmim/liutfwts^tbrown  out  in  ibeliotdf.  Tb* 
Mlowiii^  vetimrtffs  on  the  obBraeteristic  distiRctton  betwe^  the 
WlHg*«liid  Tory  ^ttftie9, 'which,  though  the  names  were  not  new, 
bnti  their  rise  in  the  then  existing  eircumstances  of  the  country, 
tvill  pUcein  a  proper  light  (he  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  and  bis 
party  on  this  occasion, 

'<  The  Whigs  fornBed  aipopular  party  far  le^s  onlhutiastic  in  their 
religious  tenet«|  and  less  divided  in  their  political  views,  than  thtfl 
wbidi  opposed  Charles^the  First.    With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Sydney,  who  was  not  in  Parliament,  none  of  them  wished  for  aiqr 
thiQg  more  than  a  n^lar  execution  of  our  ancignt  constitutional 
liiws»;  -government  hy  rarliament,  and  trial  by  jury.    The  hereditaiy 
Miceesaion  of  the  crown  was  iu  their  ^yes  a  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  notra  dispensation  of  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  a 
aingle  family.     If  at  any  time,  therefore,  the  observance  of  me  rule 
beijfeitne  dangerous  to  the  welfare  'of  the  community,  the  legislatare 
was,  in  their  upioion,  competent  to  consider  whether  that  danger ^was 
greater  than  the  inconvenience  of  deviating  from  the  established  couiwe. 
'  In  4:arryiog  on  the  ordinary  government  of  the  country,  their 
chief  aim  and  endeavour  was  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  tlie people.^   If,  to  ootain  these  objects,  thev  sometimes 
aaked  lor  (the  confirfnation  of  privileges  which  were  doubtuil,  and  even 
the  estebUshment  of  some  that  were  new,  these  were  only  natural 
ateps  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.    For  the  same  richts  whicht 
fenced  by  pncertaih' boundaries,  are,  in  barbarous  times,  &e  occasion  • 
of  discord  lind  civil  war,  become,  when  accurately  defined,  the  safe- 
guard of  national  tranquillity.     A  law  to  be  really  efficient,  must  not 
only  be  good  in  itself,  but  must  be  easy  of  execution,  and  unassail- 
able on' every  side.    A  statute  enacting  the  liberty  of  the  press  woaU 
be  of  no  use,  if  the  administration  of  justice  were  not  pure;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  would. be  a  phantom,  if  the  King  could  gra^t 
a  pardoa  previous  to  impeachment.    The  Act  of  Magna  Charta  itseU^ 
as  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  was  frequently  violatad» 
and  became  the  cause  of  the  most  destructive  wars.    But  its  purpose 
having  bedh  completed  by  the  Adt  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  joi 
Hights,  personal  liberty  and  public  tranquillitv  are  undisturbed.    To 
the  necessity  which  exists  bf  thus  filling  up  the  outline  sketched  by 
rt^e  hands,  we  Daust  attribote  many  of  the  pretensions  which  Mr. 
Hoaiehcis'pointed  out  as  innovations.    With  respect  to  religious  dl^ 
tAACtions/ tub  Whigs,' it  must  be  owned,  had  generally  a  leaning  tb^ 
wards  the  dissenters.    Nor  did  this  arise  only  from>  the  love  of  freedoea 
remarksUein  -those^seciaries.     It  was  connected  with  a  laudable  d»> 
sire  ^toleration  to  every  sect  but  one,  which  was  active  in  its  «a* 
deavours  to  alter  the  government. 

\  I'he  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attached  to  the  laws  as  well 
as  the  Whigs^  but  were  for  leaving  entirely  to  the  King,  whether  o^r 
not  they  should'be  executed.  They  considered  the  crown  as  a  sacrt^d 
and  uhay^nable  inheritance.  Tbey  held  that  the  rights  of  the  siic« 
cesidrtb  (he  ihrone'were  paraitaount'and  indefeasiUe.  And  te  the 
Whigs  wished  to  allow  liberty  as  far  as  could  be  consistent  with  mo« 
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WKtchji  the  Toriev  desired  to  ^Te  to  moDarchy  every  thing  that  mm 
Gonipatible  with  safety.  Their  attachment  to  the  eatabliahed  religiiMi 
alooe  was  stronger  than  to  the  established  government.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  treatingt  these  two  principles  of  theirs  were  perfectly 
consistent.  Whilst  the  Tories  professed  that  they  never  would  abandon 
the  Church,  the  Church  declared  that  no  circumstance  whatever 
could  alter  their  allegiance  to  their  King. 

<  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Tories,  though  loud  in 
their  professions  of  unlimited  submissioui  ever  seriously  meant  that 
they  would  not  resist  in  an  extreme  case.  They  sincerely  venerated 
the  laws,  and  dreaded  the  subversion  of  our  ancient  constitution. 
Thus  whilst  they  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  resistance  to  their  sove- 
reign, their  conduct  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  it.  For  their 
silent  acquiescence  in  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  encouraged  the  King  to 
proceed  to  still  greater  outrages,  till,  at  last,  no  remedy  was  to  be 
found  but  in  a  revolution. 

*  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  thei)*  persevering  opposition, 
acted  in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  resistance  of  which 
they  spoke  so  much. 

*  These  parties,  it  must  be  owned,  have  their  foundations  deep  in 
the  opinions  of  the  country.  As  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  men  in 
this  country  attached  to  Church  and  King,  more  than  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Tory  party  will  subsist ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  consider  monarchy  only  as  the  best  protection 
for  liberty,  the  Whig  party  will  flourish.*  Vol.  L  pp.  186 — 189. 

We  have  passed  over  the  chapter  in  which  Lord  John  exa- 
minea  the  charge  brought  against  the  popular  party,  more  espe- 
cially Algernon  Sydney,  of  receiving  money  from  Franee  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  mission  of  Rouvigny.  Lord  Russell  is 
not  implicated  in  this  charge.  The  country  party  continued  fear- 
lessly to  press  the  Bill  of  Exclusion ;  and  Liord  Russell  declared, 
that  till  the  King  should  free  the  House  from  the  danger  of  a 
Popish  successor,  ^  a  vote  of  money  would  only  have  the  efl^t 
'  of  destroying  themselves  with  their  own  hands.'  The  Com- 
mons refused  supplies,  and  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  rather 
than  recede  from  their  favourite  measure.  The  King  prorogued 
Parliament  on  the  10th  January,  1681,  which  was  followed  by 
its  dissolution  ;  and  a  new  one  was  summoDed  to  meet  at  Ox- 
ford. The  King  opened  the  session  on  the  21st.  On  the  2dtb, 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  introduced  on  the  motion  of  Sir  R. 
Clayton,  seconded  by  Lord  Russell,  and  was  read  a  first  time  on 
the  28th.  Hardly  had  the  House  proceeded  to  some  subsequent 
business,  when  the  members  were  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Xfords,  to  receive  the  King's  message  that  the  Parliament 
should,  without  any  previous  prorogation,  be  dissolved.  Charles 
was  now  fully  resolved  to  meet  his  Parliament  no  more ;  at  the 
same  time^  with  bis  characteristic  duplicity,  be  issued  a  Declara- 
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tion,  iD.'whtch  be  wttrned  the  mopje  againat  designbg  men  who 
a€eused  him  of  an  iatestion  of  laying  aside  parliameDts,  and  ex-* 
pressed  bis  deternioatiop  *  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period, 
*  their  meetiogs  should  be  constant  and  frequent.'  In  the  same 
DeelaratioBi  he  charged  the  late  Parliament,  among  other  things, 
mih  interfering  in  the  regular  prosecution  by  law  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  l'hi»  passage  succeeded  in  raising  a  cry  of  Church 
and  King  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  clergy,  faithful  to 
the  Court,  procured  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tying  with  each  other  in  fulsomeness  of  adulation.  The  fear  of 
Fresbyterianism  now  took  place  of  the  fear  of  Popery.  The 
Church  was  said  to  be  in  danger,  from  the  alliance  of  the  Whigs 
with  the  Presbytmans,  and  this  war-cry,  ever  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  drowned  the  voice  of  those  who  ventured  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament.  Toryism  had  its 
triumph. 

*  An  impartial  observer*  of  those  times  would  probably  have  been 
inclined  to  blame  the  imprudence  of  the  Whigs  in  rejectmg  the  limi- 
tations ofiered  by  the  King.  Experience  teaches  lis  not  to  relv  on 
the  continued  support  of  uie  people,  for  the  establishment  of  a  check 
to  arbitrary  power,  entirely  prospective  in  its  object.  The  utmost 
that  the  great  body  of  a  nation  can  be  brought  to  do,  is  to  applv  a 
remedy  to  an  evil  that  has  been  felt,  and  to  provide  at  the  same. tune 
against  its  future  recurrence.  By  the  alarm  of  the  Popish  plot,  how* 
ever,  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  had  be^n  procured  for  the  Exclur 
sion  Bill.  At  that  time,  and  with  all  the  strength,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Council,  which  could  ever  be  reasonably  expected,  the  mea- 
sure had  been  tried,  and  failed.  It  was  evident  the  Parliameint  had 
not  been  assembled  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  petition 
of  the  Commons.  The  best  course  that  remained  for  the  Whigs,  was 
to  obtain  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  for  life,  and  rely  upon  their 
force  for  maintaining  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  was  availing 
himself  with  great  dexterity  of  the  partiality  which  is  always  felt  by 
the  people  for  persons  of  royal  blood.  The  higher  his  offers  were,  the 
greater  appeared  the  violence  of  opposition ;  and  he  wished  to  seeo^  ^ 
opprest,  in  order  to  become  an  oppressor. 

'  Whilst,  however,  we  withhold  the  praise  of  judgment  and  discre« 
tion  from  the  Whigs,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  tribute  of  admi- 
ration for  their  fearlessness  and  patriotism.  Neither  the  manifest 
power  nor  the  pervading  influence  of  the  Crown  prevented  their  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack  upon  the  brother  of  the  King,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  his  favourite  and  friend.  Nor  did  they  seek  their  object  by 
any  bye-ways  or  illegal  methods:  they  asked  for  the  exclusion  of 
James  by  a  bill  regularly  proposed  in  a  full  Parliament ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  abstained  from  using  force  themselves,  they  not 
only  shut  themselves  out  for  ever  from  the  favour,  but  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  persecution  of  an  arbitrary  and  vindictive  Prince.* 

Vol.  L  pp.  267, 268. 
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bable,  was  bimself  snrprised  at  the  eme  with  whieh,  lij  tte 
retreat  of  the  Whigs,  he  ^was  enabled  to  paieoe  the 
of  the  liberties  of  his  subjects;  aod  his  atladbnient  to  tbe 
testaot  religion  must  doubtless  have  been  atrvngtheaed  by  the 
aealous assistance  he  received  from  the  churchmen. 

*  The  Universities  were  unanimouB  in  giving  their  sanction  to 
doctrines  calculated  to  obtain  the  favotnr  of  royalty  and  rivet  the 
chains  of  themaititude*  The  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridgei  in  ad* 
.  dressing  the  King,  told  him,  that  he  reigned  **  by  a  ftindanientsly 
hereditary  rigtit  of  succession,  which  no  religion^  no  law^'no  lault, 
can  alter  or  diminish.*'  The  celebrated  decree  of  the  University  of 
O&ford,  condemning  resistance,  and  inculcating  passive  obedience^ 
was  not  passed  till  some  time  afterwards*  But  these  declaraiions 
were  moderate,  when  compared  with  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  tbe 
sermons  of  various  divines.' 

The  Dissenters  now  too  late  repented  of  their  ill-judged  con- 
currence in  the  Act  by  which  they  shut  out  tbemselvea  aa  well 
as  the  Papists  from  tbe  protection  of  the  laws.  Cbariea,  or  st 
least  hia  present  counsellors^  were  not  disposed  to  ibrget'thair 
ngection  of  the  royal  Indulgence,  and  tbeir  zeal  against  Po|)cry. 

*  The  strength  of  the  Dissenters/  it  was  said,  ^  is  the  weakness 
*'«f 'the  Crown.'  The  House  of  Brunswick  found  it  othervrisei 
but  these  were  the  days  of  tbe  Stuarts.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
^oiinish  their  strength,  the  act  of  the  xxxvth  of  Elizabetli  was 
itridtty  enforced. 

'•Dissenting  ministers  were  prosecuted  in  all  parts  of  tbe  countiy, 
and  obliged  to  p^jr  heavy  fines  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Tba 
jails  were  filled  with  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  these  fines,  rsnd 
It  is  said,  that  in  Uxbridge  alone,  two  luindrsd  warrants  for  distictt 
were  issued.' 

Tbe  trial  of  Argyle  took  place  in  1081.  Tbe  nhitmwj  isva* 
iien'<9f  the  rights  of 'the  City  of  Londen,  was  the  nest  important 
aieasure  by  which  the  Court  aought  to  strike  terror  huto  the 
friends  of  the  constitution.  ^  The  year  1688  was  distingoisbed 
by  ^  the  surrender  of  the  City's  charter  and  Its  renewal  od  the 

*  most  alyect  terms,*  *  the  decree  of  the  University  of  'Otford» 
'  enforcing  slavery  as  a  moral  and  religious  duty 9^  and  the  deaths 
of  Lord  Russell  and  Sidney. 

<Lerd  John  enters  fuUy  into  all  the  drcamstanoes  which  led 
te  the  apprehension  and  murder*  Of  this  inestimable  masiy  Mid 
examinee  at  length,  the  reality  '^f  the  iBffe^Monm  .doC  In 
Bishop  Burnet's  Journal,  we  have  th»  failhM  reeofd  of  mn  e^ 
wltees»i>f  thtfkateeenes  ^f  Russt^a  UTe,  whieh  has  leftaiMla 

^— i"^  ■       ^11  HI  I     ■■  .■■■II-       M.^IIIIIM -^— .— ^.^M^.— iMtM^W^P— ^»— ^M^.— ^» 

'^&Qf  hb  eaecution  is  jostlv  s^led  in  the  preamble  to  tbe  act  fo# 
tevaising  his  attsinder,  which  was  the  second  act  of  King  William* 
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for  any  subiequent'  l>tbgrapher  to  supply.  Some  interesting 
partieulnn,  however,  are  added  from  noten  in  Lady  Russeira 
and  Dr.  Barnet*s  band-writing,  at  Wobum.  Nothing  can  be 
imore  mdmiraUethan  the  paper  which  Lord  Russell  deliYered  to 
the  sherifla  before  his  erecQtion,  in  which,  after  expressing  his 
^fratitudeto'Gred  for -all  his  goodneds,  more  especially  for  the 
uyaioable  bleesing  of  a  religions  edaeatlon,  and  for  the  peaee  of 
miod  Which  he  tb^ik  enjoyed  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  be 
solemnly  renews  the  protestation  of  his  innocence.  '  <  From  the 
*  time  of  choosing  sherifl^,'  he  says,  '  I  concluded  the  heat  in 
^  that  matter  would  produce  something  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  itm 
^  iMt  mueb  surprised  to  find  it  fail  upon  m^;  and  I  wish  what 
^  is  done  to  me  may  put  a  stop,  and  satiate  some  people's  re* 
'  venge,  and  that  no  more  innocent  blood  be  ^hed.'  Thus  fell, 
to  gratify  tlie  revenge  of  James,  and  to  secure  his  eoually  worth- 
leas  brother  in  bis  transient  possession  of  ai^bitrai^y  power,  this 
great  and  good  man.  Charles,  it  appears,  inclined  to  save  him, 
but  aaid,  <  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  death,  otherwise  he 
'  moat  have  broke  with  his  brother.* 

This  ianow  a  tale  of  other  times.  The  liberties  for  which  Lord 
RnaseU  "saicrifioed  tiis  life,  are  now  established ;  but  sorely,  thoge 
peraons  are  nnworthy  of  the  pririleges  tliey  inherit,  who  would 
wish  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  conflicts  and  suflferings  by 
which  they  have  been  purchased.  Thanks  to  the  eeaseless  re- 
ferences which,  in  their  fondness  for  those  golden  times,  the  high 
chareh  party  are  making  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
marked  dread  and  abhorrence  of  Wbigg^sm  which  is  manifested 
in  hi^  places,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  foi^otten  by  the 
present  generation.  The'  character  of  Lord  Russell,  bowever, 
is  in  broad  and  striking  contrast  to  every  thing  factious,  disloyal, 
and  revolutionary.  He  contemplated  no  visionary  changes  in 
the  form  of  government,  nor  did  the  notorious  degr^  to  which 
corruptioD  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  lead  him  to  seek 
any  other  than  constitutional  means  of  resisting  the  progress  of 
arbitmry  power.  His  conduct  was  marked  by  equal  firmness 
and  ■noderatioa,  and  by  a  thorough  consistency.  He  was  a 
{Hurty-matt  without  ambition.  He  was  popular,  yet  no  dema- 
gogae.  He  was  no  courtier,  yet  a  sincere  royalist.  Though  an 
oppoeitionist,  he  was  an  orthodox  Protestant,  and  though  a 
friend  to  the  Dissenters,  lie  was  an  evangelical  churchman. 

The  extraela  we  have  given  from  the  present  volumes,  will 
have  readered  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  pasa  any  commendation 
upon  the  style  of  the  oompositton.  It  is  clear,  manly,  and  un- 
affisctcKl ;  and  the  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a  Russell.  A  por- 
trait of  Lord  William  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  which  also  con- 
tains a  £ao-simi]e  of  his  hand-writing,  and  an  appendix  of  in- 
lerestioK  documenta*  No.  1.  *  The  Advice  of  WiUtam,  Barl  of 
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/Bedford,  to  his  sous,;  wboeyer  be  itfi,Kf^„if)Mt'^IV^- 
ifig  of  ft  separate  ire^ublicivuoD. 


^■^ 


J^jfUJX.  I.  The  rn^ory  of  BrUUh  Ifidia.     Qy  JfVpes^MUUiE^    In 

Xbree  Vpjumes,  4to.    Lo^doiji,  1817* 


$^  HUtorical  .Sketches  of  the  Souih  of  Mia^  ia  an  Attempt  to 
^e^lIUtorypf  Myaoor^from  fJieOi^gin  ttf*  the  Hindoo  Govern* 
ln^^t  of  l|ka[t  ^tate,  to  tlie  ^ztinption  of  the  ^Iiil^qpEifnQ^Vi  l)j« 
pasty  in  1799.  ^y , Colonel  l^ark  Wilks.  Vqla.  U.Afid  JII..4«a. 
.'London^  1817» 

^^UjtJlNG  the  9oeB§s  of  coi^u^iop,ipd»iob  sucMe^ed  tjhe  death 

^h^nself  inflepea4^Qt  ip  il^e  ffuboMarrj  of  Beog«d.     In  1750^ 
jjpurc^a  |Dowja,  one  ^  h^  fuqqensorst  e^fll^r«t^d:by  the  pro- 
.(jecj(ion  iv^ich  Jb^ad  be^ip  ||J9flf4^d  gt  ^J^jcutta  U>  an  iDdiTidital 
^ftiyio^Uoq?.  i^  Jbja  4^p}p?J5i|rp,  ,a^^ai«lted  that  .oity ;   which,  Mt- 
jp^it^^^f^g  that  it  loigbt  baye  b^n  siiooo^afuU^  defended, 
.^as^  ibe  most  .c|a^.Ur^ty  .ms^pn^r  ftbandonodfrby  its  civil  and 
tDiiitary  chiefs.      So  precipitfite  was  their  Aigbt»  fiballbe.Tesaeli 
\fn  w^iqb  )^ey  ^iqbaj^ked  for  safiety,  left  to  the  diaaatroua  conse- 
qiiepces  f)||r  jney^tahle  papture,  a  great  nviuber  jpf  induridaab  who 
Jf}^^  baye  f>eeQ  ^brought  off  fvith  the  utmost  &QUi(y«    It  was  on 
(bi&  ooqaaioii  that  |be  fearful  t/agedy  of  .the  Black  U#le^  termi- 
^.Dfted  ^n  the  au^p^tiqn  of  a  hi^ndred  and  twenty-throe  out  of  a 
. hundred  an4  forty «six  iijidiyiduals  who  were  qoofibed  in  that 
/^noail,  Ul-ftifed,  ^nd  up  wholesome  dungeon/     It  does  not, 
Jbowey^ri  syip^ar,  .^bat  the  $cibahdar  b^  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  t;beir  situati9n«     Tlie  larger  portion  pf  tbo  blame  jnust,  at  aU 
events,  remain  i^it^ibe  E^.ngUsb  themselves,  who  had  previous^ 
j^aed  ps  a  prison,  a  pjace  of  ^o  ^Wfow  diipeniMons,  aad  so  desti- 
tute of  liglit  aod  yenUlation  as  io  bave  acquired  that  significmst 
designation.    At  tb^^  criticpl  JMfloture,  it  bappei^  fortunately 
ipv  ^e  lociid  interests  of  tbe  £^t  (pdia  Company^  that  f»ffiH?tnal 
4id  was  at  h^nd.    CUvp,  ivbpse  ^PArgy  pf  character  And  military 
gf;i\ius  bad  been  advap^gepusly  sigpalived   in    tbe    wan  of 
C!ar.Qatic,  and  i^  the  aubj  w^^tipn  pf  ,the  pirate  AiOgria,  was,  nfier 
.  pqpoie  deiay,  ^ept  from  AJUdras  with  a  formidaide  fiuropenp  ai^ 
j^atlve  force,  under  ^he  copvoy  of  Admiral  Watson.    Cnwitia 
w^s  ret^kpo  after  a  t^o  hours  c^oonpde  firam  the^ ships,. <m  the 
2nd  of  «j[appary,  ).757,  apd  on  tbe  lOtb,  Hoogly,  a  conaidarable 
cUy  at  some  distance,  ii^ras  taken  by  the  British  troops.     Sur^a 
,  Pp^I^  reinypsted  Ca|cuUlBk  with  a  Iprge  acmy,  but,  alarsBod  by  a 
fipii^ted  ^rtie,  agjreed  io.pn  apPOlPinodation,  which  was  followed 
.  ¥P  by  a  trpaty  ofalUancp. 

.CMye  pow  enterod  upon  a  fiieries  pf  exploits,  bold  indeed,  and 
4eoMiyp,  but  markpd  .by  ^  pt«a4y  abd  aystemailc  disregard  of 
IhPio  hjgbpr  priooipto  of  iMth  aad  Jboooiir  laUoii  <xQfjbx  over 
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piinotHMim3y  to'hqrMMeitlie.ooiidMt  of  public  meii.  While  lira 
English  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Hoogly,  int^lHgitoGk 
arrived  of  the  ^oniaieQoemQn^  of  hostilities  bet^epn  JSogland  and 
Frapoe^  ivhieh  placed  iD live,  in  a  state  of  no  small  i^mbarniBSo 
ment.  Tho.Frenelrbad  at  Chandtsraagore,  a  body  of  Europ<eati 
infafifl^y ''afiidr^Hrtilteryy  wliieby  if- added  to  the  formidable  meain 
of  the  t^fcahdar,  might  ^ave  ip^ssibly  mude  him  am  kivemraitoh 
for  the  Snarlish  force.  But  vfiMe  Cltte  was  hi  doubt  as  tt>'  Die 
llnefjf  policy  whWIi  it  tnigb^  be  most  advisabte  to  pursue,! the 
French  re?liev<?d  him  from  his  hesitation,  by  proposing  a'l^cal 
treafy  of  neutrality,  whioh  he  rettdfly  accieded  to,  and  nie  tei-nii 
were  speedily  adjusted".'  Bdfore,"  however,  the,  signatures  were 
actually  aiiix(^d^  reinforcements  arrived  from  'B6mbuy,  and  dlivje 
tlien  deeming  himself  strong  enough  t'o  encounter  both  .the 
French  and  Buraja  powla,,  in  shameless  v|p)ation  of  hb  o^n 
refserded  oplniioa.that'theiioo-ezeoulioo  of  thetretity  wpuld  aub* 
ject  him'lo  tlie iffDpntation  of  defdetive  <pfhn»pie  :or.  unsteadtnesi 
of  d»araoter,  iaimediately' dflsibi^sed  thetFr^ach(rddputis9^aiiid, 
after  a  severe  but  i^ort  struggle,  reduced  Chandeftiagofe.  Hi^ 
next  object  was,  the  destrbetion  of  the.  SKihahdar ;  and  this  he 
effected  by  a  cocnplioated  train  of  intriguds  and  treasons,  wbi<^ 
ensured  the  viotory  to  the  English  in  the  kittle  of  Plassey,  and» 
iermiflftCed  in  th^  «ieath  of  Stra|a  Uowla,  and  the  elevation  iSi 
Meer  JafBer  to  his  6SiQe*.  -rtie  iseramble  for  spoil. i^nsoog.  the 
English  officers  And  the  inamhers  of  the  Commit^eey  toigpetber 
with  the  '  consumifiate  trelaohery^pmlctisod  upon  Otniehoodi  ili« 
principal  agent  in  the  intrigues  vtith  Jaffier,  ajpe  briefly  hot 
strongly  stated  hy*  Jin  MfH,  and  to  him  we  must  i^^r  for*. (be 
sickening  details.  l*lie  treatment  of  Omicbuod  alone,  if,  as  we 
doubt  not,  it  ber  carreotly  detailed,  is  not  exc^e<led,  in  ishameles^ 
and  delibi^rate  faltiilessness,  l^  any  of  (the  .deeds  whioh  have 
been  eonsiened  toiftfamous  feneniertal  in  the  page  of  b^ory.  Of 
all  the  Individuals  engaged  in  this  traosaetion,  Admiral  Watson 
alone  had  the  virtue  to  refuse  bis  sanction  ;  ^and  his .  name  was 
actually  forged  to  the  treaty  which  deceived,  ruiited,  and  mad- 
deoed  Otniohund. 

The  fall  of  Sun^a,  and  the  establisbm^t  of  Jaffier,  wern 
tbe  mai^Lifig  events  of  the  administration  of  CHve,  and 
the  fouodiition  of  the  Bengal  dominion  of  the  East  India 
Cotnpany.  They  were  attended  and  fioUowed  by  others  of 
•careoly  infierior  magnitude,  aH  of  t^'bich  that  subtle  pdlitiaian 
••Mritttd  to  make  more  or  less  subservient  to  bis.  views.  After 
the  enooessfbl  eapedi(i<>n  to  the  Circars,  under  Colonel  Fordia, 
tlie  defeat  of  the  Mogul  expedition  against  Bengal,  and  Eorde'a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  foniiidabie  Dutch  armament,  Cliire  i»* 
aigned  the  government  in  1700,  and  returned  to  England.  At 
an  illufllmlion  of  the  estimation  In  whbh  Ibis  aottve  and  mbla 
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gDTenior  was  held  by'  the  nfttiTes,  the  following  speomeD  of 
Indian  humour  is  cited  in  a  note. 

'  There  was  an  t)fficer  of  rank,  to  whom  Jaffier  had  been  often  lo- 
debted  before  his  elevation,  remarkable  ibr  his  wit.  This,  from  their 
fotmer  intimacy,  and  a  jealouBy  of  present  neglect,  he  did  not  ^psrt 
on  the  Nabob  himsel£  While  the  armies  of  the'  Nabob  and  of  Clive 
were  at  Patna,  he- was  one  day  accused  to  the  Nabob  of  having  per- 
mitted a  fraiy  between  some  of  his  own  soldiers  and  some  of  CHve'i. 
*'  It  chanced,*'  says  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iL  19. 
'<  that  Mirza  Shemseddin  himself  made  his  appearance  at  diat  very 
moment :  it  was  in  full  durbar,  and  in  the  hall  of  audience.  The 
Nawab  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  that  seemed 
to  boc^er  upon  reprimand :  '  Sir/  said  he,  ^  your  people  have  had  a 
fray  with  the  Colonel's  people  :  Is  your  honour  to  learn  who  is  that 
Colonel  Olive,  and  in  what  station  heaven  has  seated  him  ?'  *  My  lord 
Nawab,*  answered  the  Mirsa,  getting  up  instantly,  and  standing  boh 
upright  before  him  :  <  Me,  to  quarrel  with  the  Colonel !  me !  who 
never  get  up  in  the  morning,  without  making  three  profound  bows  to 
his  very  jack  ass !  How  then  could  I  be  daring  enough,  after  that,  to 
ftll  out  with  the  rider  himself!' '' '  Vol.  II.  p.  164,  Note. 

The  presidency  of  Yansittart  was  by  no  means  a  season  of 
<ijuiet  rule.     A  second  Moi^ul  invasion  called  for  acf ive  exertions, 
iind  either  the  vices  of  Jaffier,  or  the  hope  of  fredh  donations 
Crom  a  fifrateful  successor, 'induced  the  Council  of  Calcutta  to 
<iepo8ehiin,  and  to*ruise  Meer  Causlm,  his  son-in-law,  to  the 
vacant  musnud.     Vansittart  appears  to  have  been  a  meritorious 
^overnbr;    but   his   authority   was  a  divided  one.      Circum- 
Irtanoes  had  given  the  majority  to  his  opponents  in  the  council, 
ivho  availed  themselves  of  their  ascendancy  to  thwart  his  jnea- 
sures,  and  to  push  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense,  not  only  of 
justice,  right,  and  precedent,  but  of  all  decency   wbatsoever. 
Their  vexations  and  oppressions  became  at  length  iiitoleratbley 
and  the:rViolence  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  of  the  factory  atl^atna, 
drove  the  Nabob  Meer  Causitn  into  open  hostility.      Caosim, 
though  ferocious  and  cowardly,  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  be 
had  assiduously  employed  himself  in  disciplining  his  army,  and  in 
arranging  it,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  European  model.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Sumroo,  a  German  adventurer,  not  destitute, 
apparently,  of  talent  and  enterprise,  but  a  savage  and  unhesi« 
tating  executor  of  the  bloody  mandates  of  his  master.      Ellis 
precipitated  the  rupture  by  surprizing  Patna ;  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Nabob*s  troops,  and  he,,  together  with  a  number  of  his 
countrymen,  was  made  prisoner,  while  Mr.  Amyatt  and  other 
Englishmen  were  kjlled  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle.    The  Cal- 
cutta Government  immediately  reinvested  Meer  JaiBer  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  the  English  forces  marched  to  the  en- 
counter of  Caqsim's  troops.     The  conflict  was  long,  severe,  and 
for  a  time,  even  doubtful ;  siich  was  the  improTed  ooosistency 
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of  the  native  army ;  and  even  after  victory  had  declared  for  the 
British,  they  were  baffled  daring  nearly  a  month,  by  a  strong 
intrenchment  behind  which  the  Indians  retired.    Causim,  exas- 
perated by  defeat,  indulged  his  appetite  for  slaughter.     SeveraP 
natives  of  rank  were  put  to  death  by  his  command  ;    and  when 
his  passions  were  inflamed  to  the  highest  by  the  storming  of 
the  lines,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  his  strongly  fortified, 
capital,  he  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  all  the 
English  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  a  siir- 
geon,  whose  professional  sliiU  had  recommended  him  to  the  fa- ' 
vourable  notice  of  the  Nabob.     Meer  Causim,  expelled  from  his 
dominions,  took  refuge  with  Sujah  the  Vizir  and  Nabob  of  Oude, 
to  whose  army  the  disciplined  sepoys  of  his  guest  were  an  im- 
portant reinforcement.      In  the  war  which  followed  between  the 
Company  and  the  Vizir,  the  main,  events  were,  the  battte  of 
Patna,  gained  by  the  English  under  Major  Carnac,   and  the 
victory  of  Buxar,  gained  by  Sir  Hector  Munro.    The  last  is 
stated  to  have  been 

<  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  victories  in  the  history  of 
the  British  wars  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  broke  completely  the 
force  of  Sujah  Dowla,  the  only  Mogul  chief  who  retained' till  thi$  pe- 
riod any  considerable  strength ;  it  placed  the  emperor  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Englioi ;  and  leil  them^  without  dispute,  die 
greatest  power  in  India.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  pushing 
to  the  utmost  their  infamous  extortions..  The  interests  and  the 
commands  of  their  employers  were  alike  slighted  in  their  shame- 
less scramble  for  the  spoils  of  oppressed  and  exhausted  India. 
The  miserable  Jaffier  was  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  every  fresh 
concession  was  but  the  signal  for  a  more  audacious  encroach- 
ment.* 

Respecting  one  principal  sum  of  enormous  amount^  exacted 
by  these  harpies  from  the  hapless  Nabob,  it  is  the  express  affir- 
mation of  a  Director  of  the  Company,  that '  all  delicacy  was  laid 
*  aside  in  the  manner  in  which  payment  was  obtained  for  this 
sum,  of  which  seven-eighths  were  for  losses  sustained,  or  said 
to  be  sustained,  in  an  illicit  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
carried  on  against  the  orders  of  the  Company,  and  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  many  thousands  of  the  India  merchants;  that  of  the 
whole,  one  half  was  soon  extorted  from  him,  though  part  of  the 
payments  to  the  Company  was  still  undischarged,  and  though 
the  Compahy  was  sinking  under  the  burden  of  the  war,  and 
obliged  to  borrow  great  sums  of  money  of  their  servants  at 
eight  per  cent,  interest,  and,  even  with  that  assistance,  unable 
to  carry  on  the  war  and  their  investment,  but  obliged  to  send 
their  sbip^  half  loaded  to  Europe.*  In  addition  to  this  in- 
formation, we  have  the  testimony  of  Clive  himself,  who,  after 
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stftiiog}  that  the  Company  vras  '  possessed  of  oi^rbalf.  of  the 
'  Nabob's  reyenues/  aftrms,  that  .of  the.  other  half,  wihioh  he 
nipminally  enjoyed,  he  was,  in  realityi  little  more  than  au  A^^tnt 
tifv  the  collection ;  the  Company's  servants  treatin*^  him  «s  their 
'  banker/  and  drawing  upon  him  ad  libiium  botli  as  to  fre« 
^ency  and  amount.  Harassed  by  these  rapacious  persecutioos, 
apd  broken  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age  and  .debauchery,  Jaf- 
fiisrdied  in  January «  1765, 

.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  state  of  things  which*  we 
have  .described,  could  not  long  ba  permitted  to  subsist.     After 
cpnsiderahie  discussion  and  strenuous  opposition,  therefore,  it 
was  determined  by  a  small  majority  of  the  Court  of.  Directors, 
tb  send  out  Clive  a  second  time,  now  raised  to  the  peerage, 
a^med.with  extraordinary  powers,  aafd  including  ii^  his  owa  per- 
son, the  offices  of  commander  in  chie^  president,  and  governor, 
in  Bengal.      When  he  reached  India  in  April,  1765,  he  found 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  a  condition  which  entitled  and  de* 
tennined  him  to  enter  upon  a  line  of  policy  very  different  from 
the  cautious  and  temporizing  system  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued.    The  British  power  was  predominant,  and  there,  was 
no  state  in  India  able  to  oppose  aa  eSectual  barrier  against  its 
advance  to  xinlimited  dominion.     Clive,  in  the  steady  jiursuaoce 
ot,  his  designs,  reduced  the  Vizir  to  unconditional  submiwiioD, 
and,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765,  obtained  frMDi^theMegiil' 
Bmperor  the  firmaun  of  the  duannee,  or  the  imperial  graa^ 
which,  by  consigning  to  the  English  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Arissa,  gave  them  the  recognised,  as  weU  as  the  ac« 
tual.  sovereignty  of  an  extensive  empire. 

I^he  attention  of  IJord  Cliye  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
framing  regulations  in  restraint  and  direction  of  the  inland  trade 
carried  on  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  for  their  own  advan* 
tag0,  which  had  been  a  fertile  source  of  oppression  aud  in* 
jiiry  to  the  nations ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
miich  in  earnest  on  this  point :  he  talked,  indeed,  largely  and 
loudly,  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable,  but  be  seems  to  have 
left  it  pretty  nearly  as  he  found  it,  and  has  not  escaped  the  im^ 
putation  of  having  made  profit  by  its  sweepings.  After  quelling, 
with  resolution  .and  decision^  a  dangerous  mutiny  excited  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  by  a  reduction  of  their  allowances,  he 
quitted  Bengal  on  his  return  to  England  early  ia  1767.  Clive 
W[as  unquestionably,  an  extraordinary  man,  but  his  powers  were 
rather  shewy  than  substantial.  Every  thing  about  him.  savoured 
of  the  adventurer;  and  hb  measures  were  rather  spedons,  and  . 
brilliant  in  their  send)lanoej  than  of  solid  and  durable  advantage. 
His  favourite  policy  of  a  ^  double  government,  otab,  adminislra-^ 
*  tipn  carried  pn  in  naifXie  by-  the  mbob,  in  reality,  by  the  Com- 
'  pany/  is  clearly  shewn  to  ha^e  been  fraug}it.iviih  jnidghKBVWS 
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cdtiMqttMaei,  alMt  is  jMtly  stigmatized'  as  the  ifiTeirtloD  of  a 
miod  in  whiob  *  a  certain  degree  of  crooked  artifice  seems  to 

*  bftVto  presfentM  itself,  pretty  congfetiially,  in  the  light  of  pro- 

*  found  slid  slbilful  polftics.' 

Clivo'  WHS  not  wanting  to  himself  amid  the  charges  and  re- 
proaches which  assailed  him  from  all  quarters :  on  a  subse- 
qtebt  occasion,'  when  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were  under 
parliamfetftary  discussion,  he  made  an  exculpatory  speech  in 
which 

'  he  spared  not  thie  chatracter  either  of  his  fellow-servants,  or  of 
the  Directors.    *<  I  attribute  the  present  situation  of  our  afiairs,*'  he 
said;  **  to  (bur  causes ;  a  relaxation  of  ffovernment  in  mjr  successors ; 
great  neglect  on  the  part  of  administration ;   notorious  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors;  and  the  violent  and  outrageous  proceed* 
ings  of  geaeral  courts.''    ,  To  hear  his  account,  no  one  would  believe 
that  any  creature  who  had  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  gov^n- 
ment,  bad  ever  behaved  well  but  himself.    It  waa  much  easier  tor  hkn*.  • 
however,  to  prove  that  his  conduct  was  liable- to  no  ptecqUar  blainet, 
than  that  it  was  entitled  to  extraordinary  applause.    With  great  au^- . 
dacity,  both  nulitarr  and  political,  fortunately  adapted  to  the  scene  in 
which  he  acted,  and  with  considerable  skUl  in  the  adaptation  of  tern*  ^ 
porary  expedients  to  temporary  exigencies,  he  had  no  capacity  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  mcludinff  any  moderate  anticipation  of  t^e  ^ 
future;  and  it  was  the  eftcts  of  his  short*sigbted  regnlations,  and  of, 
the  \infounded  and  ettravagamliopes  he  had  raised,  wiih  which  the ' 
Company  were  now  struggling  on  the  verge  of  nun,  and 'on  account- 
of  which  the  conduct  boUi  of  them  and  of  their  sertant*  was  expeitd 
to  far  more  than  itt  due  share  of  obloqtnr  and  condtemation/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  293. 

Mr.  Yetekt  succeeded  to  th^t'Presid^n^r^'on'the  departure  oJT^ 
Clire.     Under  his  administration,  atid  the  subsequent  gotem^-^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Cartier,  nothin'g' occurred  in  Bengal  of  sufficient^ 
magnitude  to  require  speciilcatioiy ;  but' in  the  Sonth  of  India, 
a  revolution  had  taken  place,  the  ooiiiieqtietie^  of  which,  at 'more' 
than  one  period,  threatened  the  Cirnatic  establisfataentS  of  Eng^ 
land  with  dissolution.    Hyder  All,  by  a  s^ieis  of  adTentitres, ' 
romantic  in  European  experience,  but  of  no  rAre  ocOurrence  in 
Eastern  countries,  had  reduced  the  aothority  of  the  Hindu  Rajah' 
of  Mysore  to  a  mere  name,  and  wielded  at  his  will  the  resources'' 
of  that  central  state.    Sometime  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  but  in'' 
the  extremity  of  his  fortunes  display^g  the  fertility  of  his  njnd 
and'  the  pertinacity,  of  hts  ambition,  be  gained  stcength  from 
every  vicissitude,  and  ultimately  fixed  himself  iSfmly  in  the  pos- 
session of  power.     In  1767,.  be  .first  entered  on  hostilities^ 
against  the  Company,  and  after  a  short  w^r  of  variotts  socoMS^ 
contriving'by  a  series  ef  d^xteroua  mailioewrtres  to  fix'  tb6  atfefi* 
tion  of  th^  BiStflish  ahuy^fo  a'  distant'  po{tft^  he  suddeolly "ap- 
pe^Md  wilK'a  fohiiidAlfliB  catal^  btfdre  tlie  walUr  of  MadrtiK, 
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aod  intimidated  the  Presidency  into  ao  accommedaiioB  and 
alliance. 

The  importance  of  the  events  nbich  had  for  some  time  beea 
transacting  in  Hindostan,  togethet*  with  the  exaggerated  esti- 
mates  of  the  Wealth  of  India  and  the  value  of  Indian  trade,  had 
not  failed  to  excite  public  attention;  but  the  parliamentary 
arrangement  of  1760,  did  little  more  than  record  a  stipulaiioa 
for  the  transfer  to  the  national  treasury,  of  a  share  of  the  ima- 
ginary profits  made  by  the  Company.  The  Directors,  ind/eed, 
contributed  as  Tir  as  they  possibly  could,  to  sustain  the  popular 
deIu)$ion.  In  the  midst  of  failing  revenues  and  accumulating; 
debt,  under  engagements  to  answer  drafts  from  In4i<^9  without 
any  means  of  adequate  provision,  they  pushed  up  their  dividend 
with  a  desperation  for  which  the  mere  imputation  of  rapacity 
seems  insullicient  'to  account.  On  tlie  17th  of  March,  1772,  a 
half-yearly  dividend  of  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  was  declared  ; 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  Directors  obtaine<i  a  loan  of  400,000/. 
from  the  Bank  ;  on  the  29th,  they  procured  from  the  same 
quarter  an  additional  200,000^ ;  and  on  the  10th.  of  August, 
they  waited  on.  the  Minister  to  apprise  him,  that  unless 
Government  would  advance  at  least  one  million,  the  prosperous 
concerns  of  the  India  Company  would  terminate  in  a  total 
failure  of  the  means  of  payment.  The  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion which  followed  upon  these  disclosures,  led  to  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  system  of  management,  and  to  the  first  im- 
portant step  towards  the  establishment  of  ministerial  influeDce 
and  control  over  the  uSUirs  of  the  Company.  It  was  proposed, 
and  determined,  that  the  qualification  of  a  voter  in  the  General 
Court,  should  be  raised  from  500/.  to  1000/.,  and  that,  instead  of 
an  annual  election  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Directors,  otke 
fourth  only  should  be  subject  to  the  ballot.  The  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Arissa,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  governor-general,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
S5,000{.,  assisted  by  four  counsellors  with  8000/.  per  annum ; 
and  to  this  supreme  government,  the  Presidencies  of  Afadraa 
and  Bombay  were  declared  subordinate.  A  high  court  of  judi*- 
cature  was  established  at  Calcutta,  in  which  a  chief-justice  with 
a  stipend  of  8000/.  presided,  with  three  assistant  judges  whose 
salaries  were  fixed  at  6000/.  a  year  each. 

*  As  subsidiary  articles  it  was  proposed ;  that  the  first  governor- 
general  and  counsellors  should  be  nominated  by  Parliament  in  the 
act,  and  hold  their  office  for  five  years,  after  which  the  patronage  of 
those  great  offices  should  revert  to  the  Directors,  but  still  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Crown;  that  every  Uiing  in  the  Company*! 
correspondence  from  India,  which  related  to  the  civil  or  military 
affairs,  to  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration  of^the 
revenues,  should  be  laid  before  the  Ministiy;  that  no  person  m  the 
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service  eidi^  of  the  King  or  of  tbe  Company,  should  be  aUowed  to 
re€:eive  presentt ;  and  that  the  governor-generalt  the  counseUors,  and 
judgety  ahottld  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  profits  and  pursuits*' 

These  regulations  are  itbly  but    severely  analysed   by  Mr. 
Mil),  and  shewn  to  be,  in  nearly  every  instance,  inadequate  to 
their  avowed  object,  but  at  the  same  time  to  fall  in  very  eom*. 
pletely  with  '  the  current  of  that  policy  which  for  many  rea- 

*  sons  has  been    running  with  perfect    regularity  and    con- 

*  siderable  strength,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  numbers  in 

*  affairs  of  government,  and  reduce  every  thing  as  much  aapos- 
'  sible  to  the  oligarchical  state.'  He  shews,  we  think  satisfac-* 
torily,  that  the  plan  had  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  remedy 
the  main  evils  of  which  it  was  held  out  as  the  cure,  and  that  it 
ivas  fraught  with  mischiefs  which  did  not  previously  exist.  It 
is,  in  fact,  obvious  upon  the  very  face  of  the  transaction,  that 
the  great  object  throughout,  was,  to  bring  the  East  India  Com- 
pany into  a  state  of  entire  dependence  upon  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  related 
to  the  dispensation  of  justice,  JVfr.  Mill's  comments  are  so  forci- 
ble, that  though  we  feel  the  necessity  of  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
progress  through  his  volumes  than  we  are  now  making,  we  must 
suffer  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  grand  source,  however,  of  mischief  to  the  natives,  in  the  juris- 
prudential plan,  was  the  unfortunate  inattention  of  its  authors  td  the 
general  principles  of  law,  detached  from  its  accidental  and  national 
mrms.    As  tlie  vulgar  of  every  nation  think  their  language  the  na« 
tural  one,  and  all  others  arbitrary  and  artificial;  so,  a  large  mass  of 
Englishmen  consider   English  law^  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason, 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  human  nature  itself:  ignorant  that,  for 
the  greater  part,  it  is  arbitrary,  technical^  and  ill-adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral ends  which  it  is  ititended  to  serve ;  that  it  has  more  of  singularity, 
and  less  capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  state  of  other  nations^  than  any 
scheme  of  law,  to  be  fuund  in  any  other  civilized  country.     Yet  this 
whole  system,  the  British  parliament,  or  British  ministry,  transplanted 
to  Bengal  exactly  as  it  stood ;  and  imagined  that  they  had  amply 
provided  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.    But  the  English 
law,  which  in  general  has  neither  definition  nor  words  to  guide  the 
discretion  or  circumscribe  the  license  of  the  Judge,  presented  neither 
rule  nor  analogy  in  cases  totally  altered  by  diversity  of  ideas,  man- 
ners, and  pre-existing  rights ;  and  the  violent  efforts  which  were  tnade 
to  bend  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  a  conformity  with  the  English 
laws,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  jurisdiction,  and  gratifying  a  pe- 
dantic  and  mechanical  attachment  to  the  arbitrary   forms  of  tbe 
Westminster  courts,  produced  more  injustice  and  oppression,  and 
excited  more  alarm,  than  probably  was  experienced,  through  the 
whole  of  its  duration,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  previous  powers 
of  law  and  judicature.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  299,  300. 

Waneii  Hastings  was  the  first  governor-general  under  the 


n»W  wffkngM^;  aird  Oen^rd  Clairmtig^  Ooltnd  Soiisbti, 
Bin  Btt^««U;  aMi'  M^;  Frfttidd,  w«f^  a|^ilft^^  nMflb^TB  of 
oouneil.  'tVet  tr^nrs^ictioYid  of  tbis  oel^bntea '  a^foailKimiCbir;  ore 
tool  conipKeated  for  aatiafectory  aaaljsia  upon  a-  contract^ 
aoile:  its  distfngiiisbiiigtfeatarea  are  toW  foand  in  the  artidea' 
of  icbarf^ft  brought  against  Mr.  Hastings  by  the  House  of  Con- 
iii«os.  The  first  ei^rts '  of  the  'Government  were  dh'edted  to  the 
inyprovement  of  the  revenuea,  in  the  colieotion  of  Whieb,'  iiMiiy 
haaardoits'and  injvrionsftltcratiods  wer^  introduced ;  and,  in  con- 
nexion; with'  theae-stepfiy  considerable  changes  were  made  amonp 
the' native  officers  invested  with  responsibility 'and  rank,  in  the 
(liferent  departments  of  the*  civil  and  jadioial  administraUoii. 
By  far  the  greater 'portion  *of  tbiese  alterations  and  adjastinentsy 
elidenlly  proceeded  on  false  priileipies^  and  were,  as  might 
bUve  been*  anticipated,  prodn^tirve  of  calamitous  effects.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  weak  aiifi  restless  Emperor  Shah  Atilum,  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  qiliet  *  possession  of  the  districts  of  Allahabad 
afad  Corah,' assigned  and  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  English,- 
and  actuated  bya  chiidish  anxiety  to  re-possess  Delhi,  the  capi- 
tdll  of  his  ancdstbrs,  made  a  most  impolitic  arrangement  for  that 
purpose  with  the  Mahrattas,  who,  indeed,  fnlfilled  their  engage- 
ment  to  subdue  that  city,  but  reduced  the  helpless  Mogul  to  the 
sitnataott  of  a  mere  {lageaat^  upheld  by  them  in  the  s^mblanoe 
of  power  fdr  the  advancement  of  their  own  designs.  They  then 
ehg«ged  i»  hostiKties  against  the  Rehillas,  a  brave  and  free 
people^  •  under '  the  editable  government  of  Hafez  RMimet^  a ' 
ghilant  and  n^compliE^ed  man,  wbt),  upon  tM^,  joined' his  troops ' 
with  tfioie  of^tbe  English  and  the' Vizir;  But  th^  RohiHa 
country  hadiong  been  a  fdvourftd  object  of 'the  Vizir's  atnbition, 
ahtl  h^  found  no  difSfcult;^  in  purdh&sihg'the  GotetmONcrenerars 
G6hcuri'6nce  in  his  unprincipled  sdheitie.  So  fa^  was  Hastings 
firbm  revolti^ng  at  the  proposition,  or  hesitating  to  close  with  it, 
that  he  stimulated  the  Vizir  to  its  execution.  lie  9old  the 
itohillas  to  their  eneipy:  bis  council  sanctioned  the  infamcnis 
bargain,  and  Colonel  Champion  with  his  brigade,  marched  to 
enlcute  it  The  struggle  ivas  noUy  and  skilfdiy  maintAinM  by 
the  high^^spirited  chiief  aiid'bis''intrepid  people^;  but  EonapMn 
diseipiine  prevattsd :  ttaftz  fett'in  the  battle  of  bid  conntr^/  and 
ths  Vlasir,  who,  withf' h9s'  troops;  had -taken  no  sHai^e  in'  tb^en- 
gigMtent,  spread' themsdv^s'in  e^irf  dl^ebtidh,  and '  redded 
to  a  plundered  antl'mi^erflbte  Vaste,  tlie'onCe  happy  and  richly' 
cdltivnted  Rohilcund.  All  th^s^  transactions  had  occurred  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  the  new  council  appointed  by  Pania- 
nient,  the  members  of  which' did  not  reach  Calcutta  till  Octo- 
ber 17^4.'  The  first  business  which  *engaged  its  atteatfon^  wtt 
the  Rohilla  war,    Claveriog,  Monson,  and  Francis,  who  were 
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recently ,  from  Europe,  united  in  its  Gondemoatioii^  \ithile  Mn^ 
Bar  well  l«nt  his  support  to  the  GoYeriM>r«  The  m^ority  culled^ 
for  the  correspondenee  with  the  oodnmaBder  of  the  troops/  and  • 
with  the  polilical  agent  at  the  court  of  the  Viasir ;  but  its  pro^ 
daction  was  evaded  by  Mr.  HasUDga,on  the  pretext  that  it<:oB-*  - 
tained  private  and  confidential  matter  uefii  for  the  public  eye. 

*  Nothine/  remarka  Mr.  MHl,  *  could  be  more  uafortaiiaie  fbr-Mr. 
Hastings,  Uianhiswar  against  the  RohiUas,  .and  the  sappression  of 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Middleton*  The  first  branded  the  sphrit 
of  his  administration  with  a  mark,  which  its  many  virtues  were  never  > 
able  to  obliterate>  of  cruel  and  unprincipled  aggression;  and  the 
second  stained  him  with  a  natural  suspicion  of  personal  impurity. 
Both  together  gave  his  rivals  those  advantages  over  him  which  ren- 
dered his  subsequent  adminbtration  a  source  of  contention  and  mi- 
sery, and  involved  him  in  so  great  a  storm  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
at  Its  dose.'  Vol.  II.  p.  35 1. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  particularize  the  numberless  disputes 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council :  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  his  character  was  more  or  less  implicated,  and  additional 
force  was  given  to  the  imputations  against  him  by  his  continual  * 
anxiety  to  crush  or  to  evade  enquiry.    The  most  remarkable  of 
these  transactions,  was  that  in  which  the  Rigab  Nuncomar  sus- 
tuned  so  tragical  a  part.    In  March,  1776,  this  person  delivered.  . 
in  to  the  Council  a  paper,  accusing  the  Governor- General  of  re- 
ceiving large  sums  by  way  of  bribe  on  certain  specified  occa- 
sions.    Hastings,  instead  of  meeting  the  charges  and  establish- 
ing his  innocencci  stood  upon  the  dignity  of  his  oflSeial  charao^*- 
ter,  and  declined  answering  the  accusation ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  instituted  a  course  of  legal  proceedings  against' 
Nuncomar  in  the  criminal  court  of  Calcutta,  and  succeeded,  as 
it  appears  to  uSf  on  most  insufficient  grounds,  in  procuring  from 
a  jury  of  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  moreover  at  Calcutta,  c 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  object  of  bis  viodiotive  pursuit. 
To  this  transaction,  the  judge,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  lent  the  weight 
of  bis  opinion  and  authority,  and  refusing  all  appeal  and  all 
respite,  *  proceeded  with  unrelenting  determination  to  t^ie  exe- 

*  cution  or  Nuncomar,  who,  on  the  5th  of  August,  with  a  tran- 

'  quillity  and  firmness  that  never  were  Surpassed,  submitted  to  • 

*  his  (ate,  not  only  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations,  but  the  cries   . 

*  and  shrieks  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  of  his  countrymen.* 
For  his  share  in  this  melancholy  business,  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
waa  afterwards  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  on  bearing  bis  defence,  a  majority  of  the  members  voted  - 
against  accusation ;  and  in  fact,  it  appears  that  he  had  enough 
or  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side  toshield  bim«  Hitherto^ 
the  majority  in  council  had  been  in  exposition  to  Mr.  Has* 
ting;,  ^and  bis  measures  had  oonse^qently  beenr^eot^^by  tho- 
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votes  of  his  opponents,  but  the  death  of  Colonel  Monaoo,  in 
November,  1776,  gave  the  decision  to  the  Cbvernor  by  means  of 
his  own  casting  vote.  Previously  to  this,  whife  be  was  kept  by 
the  ascendancy  of  his  opponents  in  a  state  of  weakness,  and  de« 
pression,.  Mr.  Hastings  had  tendered,  through  a  confidential 
channel,  his  resignation  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  whom  it 
had  been  accepted ;  but  on  his  disentbralment  by  the  death  of 
Monson,  he  di&a  vowed  iiis  agent  and  retained  his  authority  J 
In  1780,  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Fraacis 
terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded,  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  England. 

The  political  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  principal 
Mahratta  powers,  had  for  some  time  been  m  a  threatening  state^ 
and  at  length  brought  on  a  war,  of  which  some  of  the  incidents 
were  not  very  honourable  to  the  British  arms ;  but  in  1779  and 
1780,  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Goddard  and  Popham  restored  their 
credit.  In  Carnatic,  the  usual  course  of  intrigues  and  oppressions 
had  been  going  on.  In  1773,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  without 
even  a  colourable  pretext,  was  subdued,  and  deposed,  but,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  government  of  Madras  by  Lord  Pigot 
in  1776,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  disgusting  cabals  and  quarrels,  which  ended 
in  the  arrest  of  I^ord  Pigot  by  a  mtyority  of  his  council,  and  in 
the  recal,  prosecution,  and  conviction  of  the  principal  oflfenders. 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  the  succeeding  President  of  Madras, 
subjected  himself  to  the  most  degrading  imputations,  and  in 
1781, '  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  In  1778,  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  hostilities  had  commenced  between 
England  and  France,  possession  was  taken  of  all  the  French 
settlements  in  India.  But  a  conflict  was  now  approaching, 
which  broufflit  the  Carnatic  interests  of  the  Company  into 
jeopardy.  Hyder  Ali  had,  in  various  exigencies,  made  applica* 
tion  to  the  English  for  the  assistance  which  previous  stipulations 
had  entitled  him  to  demand  ;  but  in  every  instance  compliance 
had  been  evaded.  On  this  account,  and  for  other  obvious 
reasons,  he  had  long  cherished  an  antipathy  to  the  English,  and 
had  been  solicitous  to  improve  his  connexion  with  the  French, 
of  which  nation  he  had  a  considerable  number  in  his  army,  both 
officers  and  privates.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  paused  at  an 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  valuable  work  of  Culonel  Wilks, 
whose  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  E.  R.  for  August,  Idia, 
and  to  whose  continuation  of  his  history,  we  shall  now  have  oc- 
casion to  refer.  This  judicions  Writer  was,  if  not  the  first,  ye^ 
among  the  first,  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  attributing  to  India 
the  observance  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  explode  the  baseless 
hypothesb   of  the   early  advanced  civilization  of  Hindostan. 
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His  disousaiDiiB,  too,  of  the  cpotending  claims  iaihe  proprie- 
torship of  the  soil,  have  throwo  much  light  on  ttiat  greatly 
misapprehended  subject.  The  early  history  of  Hyder,  id 
«M)DtaiDed  in  Mr.  Wilks's  first  volume.  The  second  commences 
with  the  Mysoor  war  of  1767,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. We  shall  only  here  add  respecting  it,  that  Colonel 
Wilks  does  ample  justice  to  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Colonel 
Smith,  by  whom,  tinder  almost  every  possible  disadvantage,  that 
Tvar  was  ably,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  successfully  con- 
ducted. '  Smith,  who  is  affirmed  by  the  historian  to  have  been 
*.  the  best  tempered  man  living,'  and,  as  '  an  executive  soldier, 
*  classed  among  the  first  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,'  is  also 
said  not  to  have  committed  one  ^  fskult  exclusively  military'  in  the 
management  of  the  war.  But.  to  Hyder  is  awarded  the  higher 
praise  of  having  avoided  ev^y  *  political  mistake ;'  and  his 
military  errors  are  described  as  the  effect  of  imperfect  means, 
rather  than  the  result  of  inadequate  conceptions.  In  tbe 
Mahratta  war  which  succeeded,  Hyder  was  nearly  ruined ;  bat 
ultimately  escaped,  though  at  the  expense  of  important  cessions 
of  territory.  After  having  employed  several  years  in  collecting 
his  resources,  and  consolidating  his  strength,  Hyder,  in  1780, 
commenced  bis  career  of  devastation ;  and  such  had  been  the 
supineness ,  and  improvidence  of  the  .  Madras  Government, 
though  forewarned  in  every  possible  way,  that  '  black  columns 
*•  of  smoke  were  every  where  in  view  i'rom  St.  Thomas's  mount, 
^  distant  only  nine  miles  from  Madras,  before  an  order  was 
'  issued  for  the  movement  of  a  single  soldier.'  £very  thing 
tvas,  of  course,  in  confusion,  but  measures  were  taken  to  meet 
the  emergency :  detachments  were  called  firom  dffl&rent  quarters, 
and  officers  were  sent  to  take  the  command  of  distant  fortresses. 
The  most  important  of  these  places,  belonged '  io  the  Nabob  tff 
Camatfd,  wliose  mis-government  had  been  so  complete,  that 
ngt  the  slightest  expectation  could  exist,  that  one  of  nis  ofBeers 
would  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  llence  arose  the  necessity, 
strangely  neglected  till  too  late^  of  superseding  them  by  Euro- 
pean commandants.  In  the  execution  of  this  service,  instances 
of  uncommon  gallantry  occurred,  of  .which  the  following  aflfoirdp 
an  extraordinary  instance. 

*  An  officer  was  detached  by  Colonel  Brathwaite,  when  at  CaraiS 
gooly  on  his  march  from  PondK:herry  to  Chingleput,  to  take  the  conjt, 
mand  of  Wandewasb.  '  > 

*  Hyder  was  known  to  be  in  fOrcein  the  neighbourhood  lof  that 
place:  its  surrender  was  probable;  the  distance  was  thirty  mOeS'; 
and  a  body  of  four  thousand  horse  was  stated  to  be  interposed : 
but  the  great  importance  Of  the  'enterprise  justified  the  attempt  undek* 
these  slender  chances  of  success.  Liefutenant  Flint  was  selected  for 
this  service,  and  after  a  fatigumg  march  on  the  moning  of  the  IQA 
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of  August,  He  moted  st  deven  on  the  eame  night. -wMi^one  hondrtd 
\firelocks.    By  deyiating  to  unfrequented  jpathiBy  ne  arrived  mthmit 
interruption  in  the  Ticinity  of  Wandevirash,  late  in  the  forenooo  of  the 
11th.    After  ascercainiiig  that  the  place  wm  atill  in  the-Daaaeaaioo  ef 
Mfihomoied  AU'»  troopa,   lie  sept  a  measage  to  the  Kelledar   an- 
'  iHMincing  his  approach ;  but  was  fmavrered,  that  -he  would  be  fired  at, 
if  he  atten)ptea  to  come  within  range  of  the  guns ;  and  met  a  picket 
,aent  to  stop  him  at  die  verge  of  the  esplanade.    He  had  the  aadreas 
to  persuade  the  officer  that  he  had  misapprehended  his  orders ;  which 
pould  only  have  been  to  stop  the  party  till  he  was  satisfied  they  were 
friends,  of  which  fact  he  could  entertain  no  doubts ;  and  during   the 
remaining  parley,  continued  to  advance,  persuading  every  successive 
messenger  to  return  with  another  reference,  untO  within  musqoet 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  which  were  manned  with  troops«  and  the  gates 
^distinctly  seen  to  i>e  shut.     Here  be  halted;  announced  that  he  had 
<a  letter  from  the  nabob  Mahommed  Ali  to  the  kelledar,  whieh  he  was 
.osAered  to  deliver  into  his  own  hands,  and  demanded  adaiisaion  ibr 
ibat  purpose  with  a  few  attendants.    With  tbifr  demand  the  kdiedar 
;iiQ3i|ively  refused  to  comply,  but  at  length  agreed  to  receive  the 
..letter  in  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the  barrier  of  the  aortie. 
Lieutenant  Flint  was  admitted  with  four  attendants,  fajthful  and  well 
instructed  sepoys,  and  found  the  kelledar  seated  on  a  carpet,  attended 
by  several  men  of  rank,  thirty  swordsmen,  his  usual  personal  guard, 
and  one  hundred  sepoys  drawn  up  to  protect  him.    After  the  first 
compliments^  .Lieutenant  Flint  avowed  that  be  had  no  letter  from 
Malhommed  AH,  but  possessed  that  which  in  the  exigency  of  the 
-times  ought  to  be  deemed  equivalent ;  the  order  of  his  own  govern- 
metot,  written  in  communication  with  Mahommed  Ah*.  Thb  order,  the 
jDelledar  treated  with  the  uttaoat*  contempt,  and  his  arguments  with 
jderision ;  desired  him  to  return  to  the  place  firom  whence  he  caose; 
,aad  to  the.prppositipn  <iS  impo^siibility.from  the  increased  diatance  of 
the;  corps  from  which  he  was  detaclied,  aod  ^he  country  being  in 
^^lo^^session  of  the  enemyi  he  was  answered  with  fresh  sarcasm.    He 
j;nU41y  replied,  that  he  was  placed  in  a  desperate  situation,  and  as  the 
kelledar  rose  to  depart,  he  suddenly  seized  him,  and  announced  hb 
Instant  death  if  any  person  should  move  a  hand  for  his  rescue ;  the 
bayonets  of  the  four  sepoys  were  in  the  sa;ue  instant  at  his  breast, 
and  their  countenances  announced  a  firm  decision  to  share  the  fiite  of 
^heh*  officer.    The  consternation  of  the  moment  afiorded  time  for 
the  remainder  of  the  little  detachment  to  ruth  in  at  the  conoerted 
signal  and  efiectually  secure  the  kelledar.    Lieutenant  JFIint  ^ea 
jlddressed  the  troons  in  the  languase  of  conciliation,  esoplained  the 
i^f^itiona  pn  which  the  kelledar  ahould  retain  .all  thenonouni  of 
command,  while  he  himself  should  provide  for  effisctual   defences 
#«d  toUly  the  gates  were  cyened,  .and  the  whple  party  entered 
•tfi^jUier  .as  friends. 

•  The  apt  ftf*  surrendering  the  place  to  Hy^er,  had  bean  prepaied 
|o.facfiva  the  seal  of  the  kalle4ar  on  that  very  dfij ;  and  during  the 
Nerval  juwhii^h  Lieutenant  Flint  waited  tha  autbprity  of  ihis  govern 
iMWt  .!•  tj^^i%  hm  firopi  the  fcir^  ^  effort^  ,at  iacessaat  MuaUv* 


acticvi.were  fo^ed,  ,by  the  uddress  of  the  n^w  coimnandant,  who 
found  jpeans  gradually  and  rapidly  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  garrison. 

*  Strange  as  in  these  days  the  proposition  may  sound,  this  lieu- 
tenant was  an  officer  of  very  considerable  experience.  To  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  theory,  he  added  some  practical  acquatntanee 
with  the  business  of  a  «iege ;  and  to  military  talents  of  no  ordinary 
rank*  a  mind  iertile  in  resources^  And  a  mild  confidence  of  manneiv 
.wbidi»  jas  bis  tooops  were  wont  to  say,  rendered  it  impossible  to  fool 
alarm  in  hia  presence.  He  found  the  place  in  a  ruinous  state*  fui> 
niched  with  abnnddmce.of  cannon,  but  no  carriages,  and  little  powder;; 
he  repaired  the  works,  constructed  carriages,  and  manufacture/l 
powder.  He  had  not  one  artilleryman,  but  he  prevailed  on  the  silver* 
fmiths,  who,  according  to  the  routine  of  Hmdoo  warfare^  are  the 
apolpgy  for  cannoneers,  not  only  to  attend  regularly  to.  be  instructed 
in  tbe  e^L^rcise,  but  in  the  subsequent  siege  to  perform  their  duties  in 
a  respectable  manner.  From  the  ti^th  of  August,  1780,  nntiltl^ 
Ifilh  of  February,  1783,  an  eventful  period,  during  which  the  flower 
of  Hyder's  army  were  before  the  plaoe,  seventy-eight  days  of  open 
trenches,  and,  after  being  foiled  in  open  force,  made  repeat^ 
attempts  to  seize  it  by  stratagem^  or  atanre  it  into  surrender,  thia 
officer,  ne?er  once  catting  off  his  clothes  at  the  uncertain  perioda 
of  repose*  Dot  only  provided  tbe  means  of  internal  defence*  but 
raised  a  liittle  QO^rps  of  cavalry  for  exterior  enterprize ;  and  dufiilg 
a  protrficted  period  of  famine  and  diversified  misery  elsewherei,  not 
•  only  fed  l)is  own  garrison,  but  procured  important  supplies  for  ^e 
upe  of  the  main  array,  for  which  he  was  justly  deemed  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  correct  intelligence.  The  model  proposed  by  th^ 
experienced,  for  the  imitation  of  the  yx)ung  and  aspirine ;  the 
theme  of  general  applause;  honourable  in  private  life,  as  he  w{^ 
diatiaguished  in  pubhc  conduct ;  the  barren  glory  has  remained  (9 
him*  of  presenring  tbe  'letters  on  tenriee,  written  in  Sir  '£yre 
Coote's  own  hand,  fiill^of  afeetioaate  attaehment  aad.admiraiiMi 
Colonel^  Flim  as  Uvjing*  and  10  London.  Fanoy  would .  assoddle 
with  tf^  retiremeat  of  such  a  jpaaat  marks  of  fivUia  appoi^ 
bption  find  dignified  cosppetency:  l^vit  human  affairs  :tQo  oftna 
reflect  an  iovettfed  copy  of  the  pictures  pf  imagin^Uioa.*  WiUf;^ 
Vol.  n.  pp.  262—265. 

.  Tbe  details  of  the  war  whidi  ensued,  are  given  more  fally  by 
tbe  Colonel  than  by  Mr.  Mill ;  but,  though  tbe  former  avails 
faun^lf  of  the  advantages  afforded  bkn  by  bis  military  kaow*- 
ledge,  we  prefer  tbe  general  view  afforded  by  the  latter.  1^0 
can  trace  in  Cd.  W4lks,  a  marked  partiality  to  his  own  servfoe^ 
aail'Sir  Eyre  Coote  is  so  highly  eulogiKed  by  bim  as  to  comtnti- 
Qicate  a  feeKng  of  distrnst,  which  we  have  not  been  abl^  to  dl9« 
ipiss  while  reading  bis  clear  and  animated  details  of  mifi^rt 
iDoveiniBnts.  Sir  Hector  Monro,  the  first  officer  opposed  io 
Hyder^  though  probably  a  good  subordinate,  does  not  ieetn 
to  harii  been  equal  to  the  complicated  duties  of  a  superior 
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cemmand.     The  first  great  event  of  the  Wat  wfiis  tnost  disastrdoi 
to   the   Eugltsh.      A  strong  detachment  under  Col.   Bailliei 
had  been  ordered  to  lake  a  niost  hazardous  route,  in  ubaccMMiut* 
able  preference  to  a  simple  movement  which  would  have  plaoed 
it  safely  at  once  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Hector  Monro,     The 
operations  of  Batllie  are  described  by  Mr.  Mill's  authorities,  as 
able  and  determined ;  but  Coh  Wilks  has  shiewn  by  a  skilful 
analysis,  that  the  movements  of  both  commanders  were  a  series 
of  the  grossest  blunders.     So  incredible,  in  particular,  was  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Hector,  that  the  European  officers  in  the  Mvsoor 
army  considered  Hyder  as  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  re- 
peatedly warned  him  that  Monro  could  not  but  be  manceu vring 
on. his  rear.    This,  however,  was  so  far  from  his  intiBntion,  that 
after  hesitating,  and  adopting  half  measures,  he  halted^  and  re- 
.treated  when  only  two  miles  interval  lay   between  him  and 
Bailiie's  detachment,  which  was  entirely  annihilated  by  the  My- 
apmans.    A  few  were  saved  from  slaughter  by  the  active  boma* 
niiy.of  Messrs.  Pimorin  and  Lally,  French  officers  in  the  service 
of  Hyder.    In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Hastings,  as  Oovemor-Gieiie- 
ral,  fdt  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  remedy  as  far  as  pof»sible 
the  ill  efTects  produced  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Madras  adminis- 
tration, and  the  incapacity  of  the  commander,  by  sending  from 
Bengal,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  independent  powers.    The  events 
which  followed,  making  every  requisite  abatement  from  Col. 
Wilks^s  partialities  and^  vague  eulogies/  were  highly' creditable 
to  the  skill  and  energy  of  that  gallant  veteran.     He  gained  over 
Hycler  Uie  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  fought  the  dubious  battle  of 
PoJUiloor,  and.  si^rprised  and   defeated  Hyder  ^i  Sholinjghur. 
These  disadters  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  re&ources,  and,  in 
^oi^unction  with  other  difficulties,  to  have  depressed'  the  mind 
of  Hyder ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  meditated  an  entire  bhange 
ia  the  conduct  of  the  war,  when  Ids  intentions  were  in  some 
degree  altered  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  France ;  but  any 
further  designs  were  cut  short  by  his  death  In  December,  178£ 
It  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  compress  within  any  reason* 
able  limits,  the  various  and  complioatea  details  which  attended 
the ,  continuau^e  of  the  war  under  Tippoo  Saheb :  the  manoea- 
yriugs  and  battles  between  the  French  and  English  by  land,  the 
indecisive   but    sanguinary    sea-fights    between    Sir    Edward 
Hughe?  and  the  Bailli  de  Sulfrein,  the  disasters  of  the  English 
troops  on  the  western  territory  of  Mysore,  the  squabbles  between 
I#ord  Macartney  and  General  Stuart,  the  arrest  of  the  latter  by 
order  of  the  former,  with  the  dissentions  between  bis  lordship 
and  Warren  Hastings, — for  all  these  and  other  particulars,  we 
roust  refer  to  our  authorities ;  to  Mr.  Mill  for  clear  statement 
and  vigorous  sentiment,  to  CoL  Wilks  for  attractive  detaiL   Oa 


the  Utb  of  Manrfli  1784f  itfler  many  intuits  <ind«T«imooa  on  the 
piot  of  Tippm>»  a.<re%ty  tif  peace  waft  cpncluded  betwe^a  tb» 
Co^npan  J  nod  (he  8ult|in« 

Ever  smof  U19  ]^rliaiaei|Ury  eiiactqnents  of  1773,  which  had 
establUbed  a  Suprtme  Court  of  Jodioalure  at  Calcutta/ with 
authority  iioniedj^teiy  eiB^oa&iog  from  the  King,  tb^t  Court 
had  b^D  in  .every  poaait^le  way>  and  to  the  great  injury  both  of 
the  natiTea  apd  of  the  Company's  interesta,  gradually  extend- 
ing it$  aAUbority«  until  at  length  it  eameinto  immediate  contact 
with  the  Council  of  governnaent.  We  regret  exceedingly  the 
reatrictiona  whioh  preveilt  ua  from  quoting  the  powerfu}  reaeoa- 
ing  of  Mr.  Mill  on  thia  aubject :  the  abuaea  were  so  glaring 
and  80  injuriopa  as  to  call  forth  a  new  Act  of  paflianoent  in  re- 
gulation and  ditniaution  of  the  usurped  powers  of  the  Supreoae 
Court. 

In  1781,  ocourred  the  transactions  with  Cbeyte  Sing,  the 
Rajabof  Benar^.  The  Rnjah  bad  entered  into  engageraenls 
with  the  Company,  which  he  had  faithfully  kept ;  but  be  ^yas 
auppoeed  to  have  accumulated  considerable  treasure,  whioh 
Hastin^i,  pressed  with  financial  difficulties,  had  marked  for 
appropriation*  He  firiit  harrassed  the  R^ah  with  vexatioi|s 
app]icationS|  answered  expostulation  with  menace,  and  treated 
remonstrance  as  guilt;   then,  visiting  Benares  in  person,  he 

troToked  Cheyte  Sing  to  reluctant  hostilities ;  but,  after  all, 
e  faUed  uf  the  pecuniary  aid  which  he  had  anticipated,  since, 
though  the  unfortunate  Jrrince  w^s  entirely  ruined,  whatever 
of  treasure  wss  derived  from  th^  plunder  of  his  palace,  became 
the  prop^ty  of  the  iirmy,  which  refused  to  give  up  its  prize- 
money  at  the  requisition  of  the  Governor-general.  l>isao- 
poiated  in  this  quarter,  and  under  the  most  urgent  neeeseity  tor 
money,  the  fertile  genius  of  Hastings  directed  him  to  another 
resonree.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  had  been  absolutely  drained  by 
repeated  exactions,  and  had  himself  nothing  more  to  give ;  but 
both  the  mother  and  the  widow  of  the  late  Nabob,  (the  latter 
also  the  mother  of  the  present,]  were  reputed  to  be  immensely 
rioh.  Considerable  Jaghires,  or  revenues  arising  from  assigned 
portions  of  land,  had  been  held  by  them  ever  since  the  death  of 
auj^  ul  Dowla,  who  had  also  bequeathed  lliem  the  greater  part 
of  whatever  personal  wealth  he  possessed*  Large  sums  bad 
been  previously  extorted  by  the  worthy  Nabob  from  his  mother 
and  graodiBOther,  but  more  remained,  and  Mr.  Hastings  was 
Rseivedl  to  secure  it.  The  Begums,  as  these  aged,  prineesses 
were  ealled,  were  m«lcte<l  to  the  last  rupee ;  their  oonidential 
eunuchs  being  imprisoned  and  tortured.  This  detestable  trans- 
eotioa  produeed  a  sum  of  upwards  of  «£50O,0OP.  The  Qover- 
Bor'e  «0Xt  step  was,  to  extort  a  sum  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees 
ftom  FTSootta  Khan^  <  ibe  eh«tf  who  b»d  surfriy^d  thi  r»io  ^f 
VaL  XIIL  N.S.  T 
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-*  the  Rohilla  tiatioD  in  1774.'  After  «  namber  of  subordltistc 
Intrigues,  he  resigned  his  office  is  Febmary,  1785.  Mr.  Mfll, 
in  summing  up  the  financial  results  of  Mr.  Hastings's  adiDinis- 
tration,  makes  it  appear,  that  he  added  ^  aboat  twelve  and  a  half 
^  millions  to  the  debt  of  the  Bast  India  Company,^  and  that 

*  the  revenue  of  the  Indian  governinent,  at  the  close  of  Ihe  ad- 

*  ministration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  equal  to  its  otdinary 
^  expense.*  The  proceedings  on  his  trial,  which  began  in  1788, 
and  was  not  concluded  until  1795,  are  most  ablj  analysed  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  references  to  preceding  portions  of  ihe  history* 
a  distinct  and  impressive,  though  brief  account  is  given  of  their 
progress.  In  his  comments  upon  *  lawyer-craft,^  Mr  Mill  m 
indignant,  acute,  and  just :  we  wish,  though  hopelessly,  that 
his  representations  and  reasonings  may  not  be  ineflRfctual.  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  citing  the  characters  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, respectively  given  by  the  two  Writers  now  before  us. 
Our  readers  will  remark  in  that  of  Colonel  Wilks,  the  *  vague> 
^  ness'  of  \>hich  Mr.  Mill  complains ;  while  in  the  vigcmus 
tracing  of  Mr.  M.,  they  will  discover  all  that  discrimination,  im- 
partiality,  and  comprehensiveness,  in  which'  the  Colonel's  UB- 
impressive  and  unsubstantiated  eulogy  is  altogether  deficient. 

<  In  the  ordinarv  routine  of  public  buuness,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,  elegant,  mild,  and  enlightened,  exhibited  merely  a  clear  sim* 
plioity  of  means  adapted  to  their  end  ;  it  was  only  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming danger,  that,  spurning  the  nuny  impediments  of  faction, 
he  burst  through  the  trammels  of  vulgar  resource,  and  shewed  a 
master  spirit,  fitted  to  grapple  with  every  emergency,  and  equally 
capable  of  saving  or  creating  an  empire.     The  saviour  of'  India^  (a 
title  conferred  on  this  great  man,  by  the  general  voice  of  civflized 
Europe,)  became  the  convenient  sacrifice  to  political  manoeuvre ;  a 
trial  of  seven  years'  duration,  terminated  in  his  honourable  acquitttiL 
at  the  bar  of  his  countiY,  of  every  accusation  with  which  hia  cnaras; 
ter  had  been  blackened.    To  the  charge  of  oppressioui  an  univer 
people  made  answer  with  their  astonishment,  their  blessings,  ai 
their  prayers*    To  the  crime  of  receiving   corrupt  presents    i 
clandestine  extortions,  equal  to  the  price  of  a  kingdom,  he  answe 
with  poverty  ;  and  to  the  accusation  of  violating  his  duty  to  the  £ 
India  Comjpany  and  his  country,  was  opposed  the  simple  fact  of  pn^ 
serving  unimpaired,  the  territories  committed  to  his  charse,  dani| 
a  penod  which  elsewhere  exhibited  nothing  but  nationiu  humtlitf 
tion.     The  dregs  of  calumny  and  |)rejudice  remained  unexhaustflj 
for  eighteen  years,  for  such  was  the  interval,  after  an  honourable  ad 
qoittaU  before  the  tardy  verdict  of  truth  and  justice,  brought  hi 
wisdom  and  venerable  age  to  aid  in  the  councils  of  his  countrji 
Wilks.  V^l.  II.  p.  285. 

*  a' 

<  After  the  unreserved  exhibition,  which  I  have  accounted  it  m 
duty  to  make,  of  the  evidence  which  came  befi^yre  me  of  the  erroi 
and  vices  of  Mr«  Hastings's  administration,  it  is  necesmyy  for  till 
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ifttiiftetioii  of  mr  oini  tniod,  ind  lo  save  me  from  the  fear  of  having 
giveo  a  mane  mmworable  eonception  ihan  I  intended  of  his  charao- 
teraadcmidact^  to  unpren  upon  the  reader  the  obligation  of  consi- 
deiiog  tiro  tbingm  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  placed  in 
difficuUia^  and  acted  upon  by  teroptationst  such  as  fbvr  public  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  overcome :  And  of  this  the  preceding  history  af- 
fords abundance  of  proof.  The  second  is«  that  of  no  roan,  probably, 
who  ever  had  a  great  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  was  the 
public  conduct  so  completely  explored,  and  laid  open  to  view.  For 
the  mode  tyf  transacting  the  business  of  the  Company,  almost  wholly 
by  writirig ;  firat,  by  written  consultations  in  the  Council ;  secondly, 
by  written  commands  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  and  written  state- ' 
medts'of  aH'that  was  done  on  the  part  of  their  servants  in  India ; 
aftirded  abody  of  evidence,  such  as  under  no  other  government  ever' 
did  or  could  exist :  And  this  evidence  was  brought  forward,  with  a 
^mpleteaess  never  before  exemplified,  first  by  the  contentions  of  a 
powerful  party  ia  the  Council  in  India ;  next  by  the  inquiries  of  two 
searching  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  the  third  place 
bv  the  production  of  almost  every  paper  which  could  be  supposed  to 
throw  light  upon  his  conduct,  during  the  discussions  upon  the  pro* 
cecdin^  relative  to  his  impeachment  in  the  House  or  Commons; 
lastly,  by  the  production  of  papery  upon  the  trial :  all  this  elucidated 
and  commehteKl  upon  by  tiie  keenest  spirits  of  the  age ;  and  for  a 
long  time  without  any  interposition  of  power  to  screen  his  offences 
from  detection.  It  will,  probably,  be  round  that  evidence  so  -  com- 
plete never  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  conduct  of  any  great 
pubUc  actur  before.  And  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  we  had 
the  advantage  of  viewing  the  conduct  of  other  men,  who  have  been* 
as  much  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  as  completely  naked, 
and  stripped  of  all  its  disguises,  as  his,  few  of  them  would  be  found, 
whose  cnaracter  would  present  a  higher  daim  to  indulgence^  in  some 
respects,  I  think,  even  to  applause.  In  point  of  ability,  he  is  beyond 
all  question  the  most  eminent  of  the  chief  rulers  whom  the  Company 
have  ever  employed  ;  nor  is  there  hny  one  of  them,  who  would  not 
have  succumbed  under  the  difficulties  which,  if  he  did  not  overcome^ 
he  at  any  rato  sustained.  He  had  no  genius,  anymore  than  Clive, 
for  schemes  of  policy  including  targe  views  of  the  past,  and  large 
anticipations  of  the  ititurc  \  but  he  was  hardly  ever  excelled  itt  the 
skill  of  applving  temporary  expedients  to  temporary  difficulliea  ;  in 
putting  off  the  evil  day ;  and  in  giving  a  fair  complexioa  to  the  pre- 
sent one.  He  bad  not  the  forward  and  imposing  audacity  of  Clive  i 
but  he  bad  a  calm  firmness,  which  usually,  by  its  constancy,  wore 
out  all  resistance.  He  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  who  attempted  to  acquire  any  language  of  the 
natives,  and  who  set  on  foot  those  liberal  inquiries  into  the  literature 
and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  which  have  led  to  the  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  present  day-  He  had  that  great  art  of  a  ruler^ 
which  consists  in  attachmg  to  the  governor  those  who  are  governed ; 
for  most  assuredly  his  administration  was  popular,  both  with  his  coud* 
trymen  and  the  natives,  in  Bengal.'     Mill.  Vol.  II.  pp.  683, 684. 

t 
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We  liftTf  nvwreiu)hecLUiat  importaqt  period  in  llie  CMBfiAy^ft 
hisioryy  which  not  only  iotroduced  ao  «utire  ollaiige  in  iU  cm* 
stiiulion,  but  exhibited  a  aeries  of  prooeedwgs  little  tttawtraCive 
6t  eitfaer  the  talent  or  the  integrity  of  peblio  men.  It  was  mgned 
by  aU  parties,  that  a  more  eflective  system  for  the  goTemneBt 
of  India,  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  in  1783,  Mr.  F02 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  Bill,  or  rather  Bills,  profiesdng  to 
embrace  all  the  changes  and  reform  required  by  the  90casioo. 
Of  the  Bill  designed  to  regulate  the  share  of  Indian  admiiiistra* 
tion  which  was  transacted  in  England,  the  principal  feature  coe* 
slsted  in  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  9akd  Diiao- 
tore  as  organs  of  goyernment,  and  the  auMitiitioe  of  aevea 
Oommifiuonera,  who  were  to  act  as  trMsteea  for  the  Compaayt 
and  in  whom  was  to  be  vested  the  whole  efficieot  dineoCkMi  of 
ladiae  affairs.  Subordinate  to  these  were  to  be  appelated  siea 
assistant  Directors,  selected  from  the  body  of  Proprietors,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  affair  of  managing  the  Company^s  oom* 
merce.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Seven  Commissioners  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature,  but  all  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied 
by  the  lung.  The  inferior  body,  in  the  outset,  was  to  be  also 
named  in  the  Act,  but  the  filling  up  of  vacancies,  was  conceded 
to  the  proprietors.  A  number  of  subordinate  regidatioiis  were 
made,  one  of  which  afl&cied  to  provide  for  the  publioity  of  the 

Ediiioal  and  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company.  The  other 
ill,  which  referred  to  the  administration  of  aflUrs  in  Hiadc»> 
tan,  left  the  machinery  of  government  nearly  as  befoie  ;  bat  as 
attempt  was  made  to  remcNoy  the  principal  irregularities  which 
had  tended  to  injure  its  operations.  The  alarm  which  was  el* 
dted  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  introduction  of  this  mea* 
sure,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readeta*  Th€ 
Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  the  King  took  the  very  eztraor- 
ciinary  i»tep  of  making  a  direct  and  menacing  appeal  to  jnany  of 
the  members  of  the  Unper  House,  in  consequence  of  which^  a 
minority  of  the  peers  defeated  the  plan.  It  is  shrewdly  urged 
byMr.MitI,  that,  since  the  essenoe  of  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  coasiatedi 
in  notbinic  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  choice  of  Directors, 
from  the  Proprietors  of  Company's  stock,  to  the  House  of  Com* 
aons,  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  the  major  part  of  the  Arii* 
tocracy,  amounted  to  the  expression  of  *  a  heartfelt  coBvictioSy 
'  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constituted,  is  unworthy 
'  of  trust*  He  should,  however,  have  made  bis  argumeot 
more  comprehensive ;  because  it  will,  00  doubt,  be  urged  against 
him,  that  the  choice  of  Directors  was  not  to  have  been  the  siagis 
act  of  the  Commons,  but  the  concurrent  fasclment  of  the  thus 
Estates.    He  adds ; 

*  The  bills  of  Mr.  Fox,  many  and  celebrated  as  were  the  mca  wha 
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iait«d  ibeir  wMonis  in  their  formation,  manifest  but  a  feeble  effort  in 
egjslation ;  and  aibrd  a  memorable  lesson,  hj  demonstrating  that 
be  authors  of  ihem,  hoirever  they  might  be  gifted  with  the  art  of 
peakia^,  were  b«t  little  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  thought.  The 
oatter  of  fact  !••  that  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  powers  of  gOTera- 
nent  in  India,  not  one  new  security  was  provided ;  and  it  would  not 
le  very  easy  to  pro?e  that  any  strength  was  added  to  the  old.* 

The  efleet  of  tbia  attennpt  was,  to  exclude  frora  office,  Mr. 
Tox  and  his  adherents.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  succeeded  them,  in  1784, 
>rou^t  forward  and  carried  his  own  more  artful,  but  not  better 
tinscmcted  scheme.  He  bad  the  prudence  to  leave  in  appear- 
mce  as  before,  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors,  bat 
le  saddled  them  with  a  Board,  nominally,  of  Control^  but  really, 
If  direction  and  government.  In  addition  to  this  organ  of  ad- 
ainistration,  the  Bill  provided,  that  the  Directors  should  elect 
i  committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  three  of  their  own  body, 
rith  wliom  the  Board  of  Control  might,  in  affairs  of  exigcfncv, 
ommuuieate  without  reference  to  the  Direction  at  large.  Tne 
kct  also  materially  abridged  the  privileges  of  the  Court  of  Pro* 
^rietors,  by  takiug  from  it  the  power  of  interfering  with  any 
;ct  of  the  Directors  which  should  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Soard  of  Control.  Provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  the 
ortunes  realised  in  India  by  public  officers  ;  and  a  new  court  of 
Qstice  was  established  for  the  trial,  in  England,  of  offences 
ommitted  in  India  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  Atl  these 
ifovfsions  are  severely  sifted  by  Blr.  Mill,  and,  with  the  ex- 
epiion  of  the  fourth,  shewn  to  be  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of 
pood  ^vemment,  being  adapted  only  to  increase  the  power  of 
he  Minister,  by  giving  him  tne  privilet^e  of  constant  and  effec* 
ual  interference,  and  by  lodfl:ing  the  means  of  opposition  and 
lounteraction  in  fewer  and  feebler  bands.  The  following;  is  liis 
MMDttent  on  that  part  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  the  establidi- 
nent  of  a  sew  tribunal  of  justice. 

*  The  subaarvieace  of  the  iudges  of  the  oommon  law  courts  to  tbe 
iinibterp.or  to  the  master  of  the  minister,  is  the  doctriae  of  one  of  tbe 
aost  remarkable  parts  of  the  British  constitution;  the  trial  by  jury, 
f  it  were  not  for  the  wrong  bias  to  which  the  judges  of  Englana  are 
[able,  and  all  biases  are  trifling  compared  with  the  bias  towards  the 
7ourt,  the  institution  of  a  Jury  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  hurtful. 
knd  ifthisbethe  doctrme  of  the  constitution,  there  is  assuredly  none 
•f  its  doctrines  whieh  on  experience  more  full  and  complete,  an 
■perieoce  mere  neariy  unvarymg,  can  be  adduced  to  confirm.* 

Tbe  very  first  important  act  of  the  new  Board  under  tbe 
presidency  of  Henry  Dundas,  was  a  glaring  specimen  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  likelv  to  be  made  sabservieat.  Trao^ 
cUOBS  af  »>  QOii  j/ifiip9iljl  neurietia  kiad^  into  the  poflieiilMBS  of 
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^vbicb  it  is  untieoessary  for  us  to  enter,  had  taken  plAce  id  India, 
in  consequence  of  which,  (he  Nabob  of  Arcot  baci  oontractetl  an 
immense  nominal  debt  to  certain  individuals,  in  oiiposition  to 
'  the  sense  of  the  nation,  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Ooiirt  of 
Directors,  and  the  plain  justice  of  the  case,  Mr*  Dunrfas  or- 
dered, and  persisted  in  bis  iiijiinclions,  in  defiance  of  expostu- 
lation, that  these  scandalous  debts  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Company,  and  discharged  by  the  Nabob,  VFtthout  any  exami- 
nation.    Rurke,  in  a  justly  celehrat^^d  speech,  traced  alt  Ibis  to 

*  that  black  and  baneful  source  of  all  our  misgovern roent,  and 

*  ahuobt  uU  our  misery.  Parliamentary  influence.^     Paul  Ben* 
field,  one  of  the  principal  creditors  of  the  Nabob,  *  laaAle  no 

*  fewer  than  eight  members^  in  one  Parliament !  I 

Warren  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  the  senior  member  of 
council,  Mr.  Macphersoa.  The  history  of  this  geotleaian  is 
sins^ular,  and  requires  an  explanation  which  we  have  not  the 
means  of  obtaining^.  He  bad  been  dismissed  by  the  Council  of 
Madras,  as  a  man  engaged  in  intrigues  *  detrimeiitaP  to  the 
Company^s  interests,  but  the  Directors  thought  pro|)er  to 
restore  bim  to  the  service,  and  he  ultimately  became  Governor- 

feneral.  His  administration,  however,  was  brief,  for,  in  178H, 
<ord  Cornwallis  reached  India  with  full  powers  and  ample 
instructions.  The  great  object  to  which  the  new  Governor- 
general  seems  to  have  bad  his  views  directed  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  rule,  was,  war  with  Tippoo,  whose  talents, 
as  well  as  actual  power,  seem,  to  the  very  last,  to  have  been 
overrated  by  the  imaginations  of  Englishmen.  To  meet  this 
supposed  inheritor  of  the  subtlety  and  energy  of  Hycler  Ali, 
much  preparation  was  necessary;  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
Nizam,  and  the  difTereut  arrangements  made  by  bis  Lordship, 
all  bad  reference  to  the  anticipated  struggle.  The  crisis  was 
delayed  till  the  beginning  of  1790,  when  the  attack  made  by 
Tippoo  on  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  our  ally,  appeareil  to 
present  the  expected  opportunity,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  deter- 
mined to  seize  it.  The  first  operations  against  Mysore,  were 
baffled  by  the  activity  of  the  Sultan,  who  attacked  different 
divisions  in  detail,  broke  through  their  chain  of  communication, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  In 
1791,  Cornwallis  in  person,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  entered  Mysore  by  a  different  route,  and  reached  Banga- 
lore, with  little  opposition,  on  the  5tb  of  March.  'On  the  7tb, 
the  Pettah,  or  town,  was  stormetl,  and  a  strong  exertion  made 
for  its.  recovery  by  the  Sultan,  repulsed ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  the  citadel  was  carried  by  assault.  After  sdme  time 
spent  in  necessary  preparation,  the  army  moved,  and  near 
Arikera,  obtained  an  indecisive  victory  over  the  army  of 'Hppoo, 
to  whom  Col.  Wilks  awards  the  praise  of  *  seeing  his  ground, 
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'  and  execiitiiig  bis  movements,  ^ith  a  degree  of  promptitude 
^  and  judgement,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  officer.* 
Xhe  intended  siege  of  Seringupatam  was',  however,  prevented 
by  the  utter  fiiilure  of  the  equipments,  and  tlie  defectiTe  com-' 
missariat  of  the  English  army  ;  so  that,  after  rendering  his  bat- 
tering train  useless,  the  English  general  retreated  on  Bangalore^' 
Cvery  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  effectiveness  of  the  army/ 
and  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  disaster  :  the  Briugar-' 
ries*  were  employed  in  the  transport  of  provisions  ;  large  eon-' 
▼oya  of  stores  and  treasure  entered  the  camp  in  splendid  proees- 
sion  ;  bill-forts,  literally  impregnable,  were  stormed  almost  with*' 
out  loss,  and  the  road  to  Seringapatam  laid  completely  open. 
On  the  first  of  February,  Cornwaliis,  at  the  head  of  probably 
the  best  appointed  army  that  had  ever  manoeuYred  on  Indian 
soil,  advanced  on  his  final  purpose;  and  in  five  days^  march, 
reached  his  ground  before  the  capital  of  Mysore.  That  fortress 
is  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Cavery, 
*  which,  after  separating  4o  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  again. 
'  unite,  about  four  miles  below  the  place  of  their  separation.^ 
Under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Tippoo  had  established  his  army 
in  a  camp  fortified  by  strong^  redoubts,  and  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  large  army  and  a  nu-' 
merous  artillery,  defended  this  strong  position,  and  the  Sultan* 
calculated  on  keeping  his  enemies  at  bay  until  the  want  of 
supplies  and  the  rainy  season,  should  compel  them  to  retreat. 
Cornwallis,  however,  felt  no  disposition  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  bis  feet,  and  on  the  night  of  the  sixth,  he  stormed  the' 
Sultan's  lines.  The  service  was  skilfully  planned,  and  gallantly 
executed :  the  Sultan's  troops  were  driven  into  the  city  with  a 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  ttventy-three  thousand 
men,  of  whom  more  than  three  fourths  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  desert.  Preparations  for  the  immediate  siege  of* 
Seringapatam,  induced  Tippoo  to  make  overtures  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  and  on  tlie  2dd  of  February,  preliminaries  were  signed, 
stipulating  the  cession  of  half  his  territories,  and  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

We  regret  thai  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended, 
precludes  our  giving  a  detailed  abstract  of  the  masterly  chap- 
ters in  which  Mr.  Mill  investigates  the  financial  and  judicial  re- 
forms introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  His  Lordship,  aided  by  the 
knowledge  and  talents  of  Mr.  Shore,  the  present  Lord  Teign- 
moutb,  fixed  on  the  Zemindar  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  land-tax.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  his  original  instructions  from  England  ;  and  the 

*  Described  in  our  Review  of  the  Bombaj  Transactions,  £.  R. 
VoL  xi.  p.iSS. 


tqrfp  of  tea  Jp^r^.yfal^  Handed  as  an  adequate  period  for  Ibt  taif 
trial  Iff  the;  'scheme/  l^jorA  Cornwallls,  bQweyer»  ia  oppositioo 
ifji  the  sounij  advi/ce  and  forcible  reasoning  of  Mr^  Sliore»  Md 
nQtwithstaoding  ^e  clefi.cieacy  of  bis  inft^rma&iod,  rashly  mad 
precipitately  insistedi  qn  the  necessity  of  ti>aking  the  wnrwikge^ 
ment  p^rpetvial  i  pind  with  at  least  equal  rashness  and  prectpi* 
ti^icy,  ttuB  Directors  and  the  Ministry  in  Eoglaiid  resolved  lo 
act  upoB  his  reconimeiulation.  Th^  oL^et  ^m,  to  establish  a 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  persons  of  the  Zemindars ;  a  project 
vfhich  Mr.  Mill  ^irois  to  have  '  completely  failed/  and  it  is 
o^viouSf  from  the  eircunstanoes  of  the  case,  (hat  it  coold  aoi 
but  fail.  The  alterations  introduced  into  the  judicial  ayslefD^ 
xnere,  if  possible,  still  less  successful.  Instead  of  eali^bteBio^ 
the  minds  of  the  natives  by  the  promulgation  of  a  code,  giviag 
tjbem  simple  and  d^tinct  defiuitions  of  their  rights;  instead  of 

Saving  them  courts  of  justice  unshackled  by  technical  ralea  aad 
e  iniquitous  my&terics  of  ^  lawyer-craft  ;*  ioatead  of  arraafpaf 
a  systesi  distinguished  by  ^  cleacoessi,  certainty,  prompcitade, 
*  cheapnesst'  and  by  a  weU-graduaAed  scale  of  punishtaents ;  the 
European  legislators  for  India,  gave  their  sul^eecs  a  heteroge- 
neous compound  of  English  and  Mabommedfan  law,  so  tage^ 
niously  contrived  as  to  combine  the  leading  defects  of  both* 
The  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  aad  honourable  of  tlioaa 
who  have  been  entrusted  iivith  the  dispensation  of  justice  ia  our 
CUstern  possessions,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Straehey  in  particular, 
run  strongly  in  counter-current  to  this  miacbtevoua  systen. 
Cjvji  suits  are  tedious,  doubtful,  aad  expensive;  and  the  penal 
code  is  erroneous  both  in  defieieucy  and  in  excess.  The  conse* 
quences  are,  the  prevalence  of  litigiousness  from  the  facilitiea  a(* 
farcied  to  knavery,  and  the  prevalence  of  orinM  firem  the  vicious* 
nesa  of  the  law  and  the  defectiveness  of  tjbe  polioe.  The 
reipedies  are.  clear  ;  first,  as  before  suggested,  tlie  concession  of 
au  inteUigihle  and  equitable  code,  with  a  prompt  and  efectnal 
practice  of  law;  secimdly,  colonization.  Tbe  effects  of  that 
*'  illiberal,  cowardly,  and  short-sighted  policy'  which  has  with* 
held  from  Englishmen  tlie  privilege  of  settUsg  in  India  aslaad- 
owners  and  manuiacturers,  has  also  withheld  froai  the  aatives 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  their  instruction  and  their  iaflueoce. 
Under  a  different  sys1;eua9  they  would  have  been  at  this  very 
time,  what  the  Zemindars  can  never  be,  tbe  oouatry  geotkaoen 
and  magistrates  of  llindostan.  The  servants  of  ihe  Compaay 
afc  too  much  engrossed  by  tUeir  varioiM  otiicial  duties^  toacquira 
much  knowledge  of  the  native  kabiis  and  character :  i^  there* 
fore,  colonization  be  too  bokl  a  measune  for  feeble  aunda,  private 
traders  and  officers  of  sepoys,  ufrngling  with  the  inhahitiinfa^ 
and  studying  their  manners  and  language^  woul4  he. the  fittest 
p^rsOfis  for  Dlkagtstracy  and  superintendence. 


In  I7M)  Lord<7ornwan{s  returned  to  Ehgltnd,  leaniif  ,  mtM 
M  his  rdfdrms  aoil  all  his  acquiiitions  of  territory,  the  finaocial 
affairs  of  the  Company  in  a  somewhat  worse  stale  than  they 
were  left  in  by  Hastings.  In  the  same  year,  the  charter  of  the 
Cosapany  was  renewed.  On  Uits  occasion,  and  while  condenn- 
ing  the  transfer  of  power  and  patroni^^o  frotn  the  Direetors  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Mill  introduces  the  following 
important  and  impressite  remarks,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
from  citiDg. 

*  To  commanicate  the  whole  of  the  impreseion  made  upon  a  mind 
which  has  taken  a  survey  of  the  goTernment  of  India,  W  the  East 
India  Company,  more  completely  through  the  whole  field  of  its  action, 
than  was  ever  taken  by  any  body  before,  and  which  has  not  spared  lo 
bring  forward  into  the  same  light  the  unfavourable  and  the  favourable 
points,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 
most  convenient  occasion  for  suting.  That,  in  regard  to  itUenHoHf  X 
know  no  government,  cither  in  past  or  present  times^  that  can  be 
placed  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  That  I  can 
hardly  point  out  an  occasion  on  which  the  schemes  they  nave  adoptedt 
and  even  the  particular  measures  they  pursued,  were  not  by  tnem* 
selves  considered  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom 
they  governed  ;  That  I  know  no  government  .which  has  on  all  occa- 
sions shown  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  of  its  own  in- 
terests to  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  it  governed,  and  which 
has,  in  fact,  made  so  many  and  such  important  sacrifices;  That,  if  the- 
East  India  Company  have  been  so  little  successful  in  ameliorating  the 
practical  operation  of  their  government,  ii  bos  been  owing  dbieny  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  situation,  distant  a  voyage  of  several  moaths 
from  the  sceoe  of  action^  ainl  to  that  imperfect  knowledge  which  was 
common  to  tbeaa  with  almost  aU  their  countrymen;  But  that  they* 
have  never  erred  so  much,  as  when,  distrusting  their  own  knowledge, 
they  have  followed  the  directions  of  men  whom  they  unhapraly 
thought  wiser  than  themselves^  Statesmen^  and  Lawyers ;  And  raai, 
lastly,  in  the  highly  important  point  of  the.  servants,  or  subordinate 
agents  of  government,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  comparwl- 
with  the  East  India  Company,  whose  servants,  as  a  body,  have  foe  a 
long  time  exhibited  a  portion  of  talent  which  puts  to  shame  the  ill- 
obosen  histruments  of  other  goverments;  and,  except  in  some  re» 
anrkable  instances,  as  that  of  the  l^fOk  transaction  with  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  virtue,  which,  under  the  tempcations 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  is  worthy  of  tlw  highest  praise.* 
Vol.  lU.  pp.  S7S,  S74. 

The  succeeding  periods  of  the  Company's  history,  come  naore 
withia  the  gieneral  recoUection.  The  administmtion  of  Sir  John 
Siiore  was  pacific;  ia  the  instance  of  the  war  beiween  ttto 
Niaam  and  the  Mahrattas,  pacific  to  a  somewhat  queationaUe 
exceas.  His  intended  poKcy  towards  the  family  af  Fyzoolhh 
Khan,  if  cocreetly  staled,  was  in  aH  views  iii)vriaas. .  NeMier 
does  he  appear  to  adnuitage  ia  Hbm  stsens  axattiaailieii  af 
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his  mmtgenieDt  of  the  depositioo  of  Vizir  Alt  of  Olhde ;  thoogb 
Mr.  Mill  strongly  expresses  bis  conviction  of  the  GoYemor- 
general's  *  sincerity  and  his  desire  to  do  justice.'     lo    17W, 
oonimenced  the  career  of  war,  victory,  and  territorial  aequisUiois 
vbich   distini^uished   the  administration  of  Lord  Mornington, 
afterwards  Marquis   Wellesley.     The  determination  still  fur- 
ther to  diminish,  or  to  destroy,  the  crippled  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  was  so  soon  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  as  to  awaken  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  less  the  result  of  fresh  occurrences  than  of 
previous  arrangement.     The  first  step  towards  active  hostiHiies, 
was,  the  disarming  of  a  large  body  of  natives,  disciplined  and 
commanded  by  French  officers    in  the  service  of  the  Nizam* 
The  next  measure  was,  to  mo^e  directly  upon  Seriogapataui,  a 
force    of  strength    sufficient    to    render    opposition    hopeless. 
Tippoo,  in  the  mean  time,  after  striking  a  blow  at  the  Bombay 
division  of  the  British  forces,  which  compelled  it  to  concentrate 
and  to  recede  for  a  season,  returned  to  meet  the  grand  army 
under  General  Harris,  from  whojn  he  sustained  a  severe  repulse 
in  an  action  near  Malviily.     His  subsequent  plans  for  harrassiti; 
bis    opponents  having  failed,  the  Sultan  called   together  bis 
officers  ;  *  We  have  arrived,*  said  he,  *  at  our  last  stage  :   what 
*  is  your  determination  ?'  ^  To  die  with  you,*  was  the  unanimous 
reply  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  battle  with  desperate  deter- 
mination on  victory  or  death. 

'  Every  person  present,'  says  Col.  Wilks,  '  was  deeply  aflected  by 
the  solemn  air  and  visible  distress  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  one  of  tbe 
chiefs,  with  a  heart  too  full  for  ordinary  self-command,  on  taking 
leaye,  prostrated  himself  at  the  Sultaun's  feet  and  embraced  them, 
the  ceremony  usual  among  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans,.  on  raking 
leave  for  a  long  absence.  The  Sultaun  dissolved  into  tears,  the  whole 
Assembly  caught  the  infection,  all  followed  the  example  and  relte^ 
rated  the  voice  of  the  first  chief,  and  the  ceremonial  and  declarations 
of  the  day  indicated  a  reciprocal  adieu  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.' 

The  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  move- 
ments of  General  Harris,  who  took  up  his  ground  without  uppo- 
sition.  The  batteries  were  opened,  a  breach  effected,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1700,  Seringapatam  was  carried  by  assault 
Tippoo,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  previous 
conduct,  died  like  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  defience  of  his  last  pos* 
session.  Though  often  wavering  and  erroneous  in  his  judgv*. 
ment,  be  was,  at  least,  not  deficient  in  courage ;  but  his  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  broken  down  by  the  calamities  of  bis  later 
days.  Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  such  a  man, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  last  scenes  of 
his  life,  as  delineated  in  the  interesting  pages  of  Col.  Wilks. 
It  is,  however,  a  fault  in  the  Colonel,  that  he  betrays  on  all  oc- 


tasioDSi  a  ^poniim  to  exhibit  4be  Sultan  in  the  wifrfi^  Ugiit  i 
avd  we  have  no  dou)»t  thai  Mr.  Mill  bas  takao  a  much  l'am« 
view  of  bis  character,  ^ben  be  deacribes  biro  as  iDaatally  actwe, 
acote,  aad  ingenious,  and,  for  an  Eastern  prince,  fuH  of  know- 
ledge. Admitting  the  Sultan's  deficiency  in  judgement,  and  bis 
erroneous  peroeption  of  the  value  of  objects,  whether  considered 
aa  means  or  as  ends,  and  alloHriog  that  the  original  and  educa-> 
tional  defects  of  bis  mind,  had  increased  with  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  busineasi 
that  his  country  was  flourishing  and  well-oultivated,  and  that  his 
domestic  rule  was  beneficial.  His  imputed  harshness  and 
cruelty  to.  his  servants,  is,  in  part  at  least,  disproved  by  the  ex* 
emplary  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  bis  desperate  for* 
tunes*  General  Baird  and  the  officers  who  led  the  assault,  not* 
withstanding  some  provocations  to  a  rigorous  severity,  treated  the 
family  of  Tippoo  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  We  are  hens 
again  tempted  from  our  resolution  not  to  multiply  our  extracts^ 
by  the  following  admirable  and  well  expressed  sentiments. 

'  The  mind  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  these  instances  in 
which  the  sweet  svmpathies  whibh  one  huoum  beinff  has  with  another^ 
and  which  are  oi  innnite  importance  in  private  lite,  prevail  over  the 
destructive  passions,  alternately  the  cause,  and  consequence,  of  .war* 
The  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  which  we  feel  in  conceiving  the  emo- 
tions produced  in  such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  over- 
value greatly  the  virtues  which  they  imply.  When  you  have  glutted 
iipon  your  Victim  the  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge ;  when  you 
have  reduced  him  from  greatness  and  power,  to  the  weakness  and 
dependence  which  mark  tlic  in«:ect  on  wnich  you  tread  ;  a  few  tears, 
and  the  restraint  of  the  foot  from  the  final  stamp,  are  not  a  very 
arduous  virtue.  The  grand  misfortune  is  to  be  made  an  insect* 
When  that  is  done,  it  is  a  slight  if  any  addition  to  your  misfortunes 
to  be  crushed  at  once.  The  virtue  to  which  exalted  praise  would  be 
4oe>  and  to  which  human  naiure  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be  to 
restrain  in  time  the  selBsh  desires  which  hurry  us  on  to  the  havoc  we 
are  vain  of  contemplating  with  a  sort  of  pity  afVer  we  have  made  it. 
Let  not  tlie  mercy,  however,  be  slighted^  which  is  shewn  even  to  the 
victim  wc  have  made.  It  is  so  mucn  gained  for  human  nature.  It  is 
a  gain  which,  however  late,  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  philosophy 
at  last  have  produced ;  they  will  in  time  produce  other  and  greater 
results.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  441,  442. 

'  Philosophy  !t->wliy  not  religion  ?  Mr.  Mill  conducts  himself 
with  perfect  fairness  and  propriety  :  be  never  stoops  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  Christianity,  and  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that 
be  feels  any  hostility  towards  it,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  finC 
instance  in  which  be  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
preference  for  that  slippery  and  .evanescent  thing  caUed  '  pbilo* 
^  sophy.*  Be  it  so  ;  his  opinions  are  bis  own,  and  further  ia<* 
trusion  would  be  inconsistent  with  delicacj  and  right  feeling ; 
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Md  one  of'  tkemost  fcrtife  ^oorces  of  iDacconicy  ;  aifd4ier 
vtiite  to  tbe  spirit  of'  pbTlosophie  inqairy,  no  ineonmderableBhftre 
of  tkie  philosopbio  temper.  Tbe«e  requisitefl,  Mr.  Mill  )ippMr» 
ebarttcteristicaliy  to  possess;  and  it  is  particularly  fortanate  tlnit 
his  BttefTitioft  has  been  directed  to  a  braneli  of  onr  History,  labieh 
it  called  for  the  eminent  dischari^e  of  such  abilities  to  rescue  from 
the  almost  chaotic  state  in  \vhich  he  found  it.  He  bastakoi 
ground  on  which  he  is  safe  from  all  literary  competitors ;  tod  tbe 
work  by  nvhich  he  has  supplied  so  important  a  cteaiderotem,  of 
whateTer  correction  it  may  prove  to  be  on  some  pomta  ansoepli- 
U^,  will  assuredly  nerer  be  superseded. 

The  volumes  are  in  every  respect  well  got  mp.  Two  exeeUeni 
maps  are  pre6xed,  and  there  is  a  good  index.  It  has  ooeurred 
to  U8,  however,  that  a  chronolosfical  index  framed  on  the  exoel^ 
lent  plan  of  Sismondi,  in  his  History  of  the'ltlulian  RepubUes, 
would  form  a  valuable  addition,  and  would  tend  materially  to 
aiaiplify  the  somewhat  involved  series  of  Indian  lustory. 


Art  ni.  An  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Hooker^s  EodesiasHcol 
PoUty,  being  a  particular  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  De- 
signed principally  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Qrdma*  By 
the  Rev.  B.  Kennicott,  A.  B.    Perpetual  Curate  of  Mookwear- 

-  mouth,  and  late  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  139L  Lao- 
don.  1819. 


THBRI^i  have  been  published  at  diiferent  perioda,  tevnml 
abridgements  or  analyses  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity^ 
Tile  most  recent,  and   we  believe  the  most  complete,    is  the 
•^  Analysis"  of  the   Eight  Books,    by  the  Rev.  J.  CoHinsow, 
Rector  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  published  in   1810;  tbe  deai^ 
of  which  was,  *  to  give  a  more  popular  and  familiar  form'  to  (bo 
principles  contained  in  the  original.     The  present  pttblicatioii  is 
nttlembre  than  an  analytical  index  of  that  part  of  HookorV 
work  which  the  Authot*  has  selected  as  constituting  an  eoiira 
and  distinct  treatise  in  defence  of  tlie  ritual  and  eccleaiastioMl  or- 
der of  tbe  Episcopal  Church  of  England.      To  persona  who- 
have  read,  and  are  in  the  tiabit  of  consulting,  tbe  original,  the 
ttse  of  -such  a  summary  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  is 
and,  viewed  in  th'is  light,  no  objection  will  lie  against  tbe 
greness  of  the  outline.    But,  to  the  student  who  wishas*to  make 
himself  master  of  its  contents,  Mr.  Kennicott's  Analyaia  ahould 
be  r^conimended  as   a  model   for  imitation,  rather  than  as  a 
^ork  for  use.     The  time  and  labour  required  for  drawing  up 
auch  an  abstract,  would  be  well  compensated.     Wo  queatioM 
vrheth'er  there  ever  was  produced  an  abridgement  of  a  standard 
#ork,  wMch  yielded  perfect  satisfaction  to  persona  converaaM 
with  the  text  of  the  original.     A  reader  is  aiire  to  find  ahnved' 
over,  some  of  the  points  wbioh  seemed  to  him  to  deaerve  a.dia«!> 
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tinot  expoMtion,  and  to  oiiss  altogether  inaiiy  of  the  motk  strik- 
ing passages,  on  accoaot  of  their  refusing  toeomeinto  the  gene* 
ral  sunniary  of  the  section  under  which  they  are  to  be  found; 
not  being  integral  parts  of  the  argument.  This  remark  applied 
with  particular  force  to  Hooker,  whose  most  admirable  passaged 
are  those  in  which  he  shakes  off  the  shackles  of  controYersy,  and 
launobes  forth  into  disquisitions  very  remotely  connected  with  thd 
desii^n  of  his  treatise.  The  fund  of  historical  learning,  too,  and 
tlieologicai  knowledge,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ecclesiastioal 
Polity,  no  abridgement  or  -analysis  can  pretend  to  convey.  Bnt 
above  all,  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  excellenoe  of  the 
work,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  noble  sentiments  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  by  which  the  Author  is  often 
borne  away  far  above  the  level  of  his  subject,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  pages  of  the  original. 

Of  the  numbers  who  boast  of  Hooker  as  the  champion  of 
Episcopacy,  a  very  small  proportion  have,  we  apprehend,  no* 
complisbed  the  perusal  of  even  the  first  five  books  of  his  great 
work.  To  them,  the  present  Analysis  will  be  serviceable,  should 
it  induce  ihem  to  enter  upon  or  to  prosecute  the  task.  For  our 
own  part,  we  could  not  derive  greater  pleasure  from  reading 
him,  were  we  never  so  firmly  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  he  advocates  ;  and  the  perusal  never  fails  to  call  up  our 
regret  that  it  has  so  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dissenters,  to 
meet  with  an  op|>onent  of  equal  candour  and  calmness  of  temper; 
The  study  of  Hooker  by  those  who  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  dis- 
grace not  to  have  studied  him,  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
elfect,  should- it  superinduce  upon  tht:m  any  portion  of  his  mild*A 
ness  and  stiavity,  but  more  especially,  sliould  it  imbue  the  reader 
with  his  sentiments  of  elevated  piety.  « 

Hooker  has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  his  encomiasts.  It  is 
a  little  singular  to  find  the  Author  of  the  present  Analysis  quet^ 
ing  tlie  panegyric  of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  as  a  recommendation 
of  a  Defence  of  tlie  Church  of  England  to  the  English  clergy* 
The  anecdote  is  given  in  Waltpu's  Life  of  Hooker.  Pope  Cle« 
meni  Ylll.  had  said,  .we  are  told,  that  he  had  never  met  with  an 
English  book  whose  writer  <leHerveil  the  name  of  an  author  ;  a 
fact  which  is  easily  expJaine<l  by  recollecting  that  our  early  wvi* 
tej'S  wj-ole  for  the  most  part  in  Latin,  and  that  his  Holiness  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the^writ* 
ings  of  lieretics.  When  Hooker's  four  first  books  appeared, 
Cardinal  Allen  ami  Dr.  Stapletoii,  both  Englishmen,  mentioned 
them,  therefore,  to  the  Pope,  saying,  that  ^  a  poor  ohsciure  En«> 
^  gii4i  priest  had  writ  four  such  lK>oks  of  Laws  and  Church  Po» 
^  iity,  and  in-  a  style  that  espressad  so  grave  and  such  bumhto 
*  mi^sty>  with  clear  dem^natration  of  reason,  that  in  aU.tbeir 
i^iiige  tbey  had  not  met  wi4)i  aoy  that  exceaded  him.'    Tfa4 
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Pope  desired  Dn  Stapleion  to  read  to  him  the  firet  book  io 
liftliD,  aid  when  it  wus  concluded,  he  excUimed :  *  There  » 
^  BO  learning  that  Hiis  man  hath  not  searched  into,  nothing  too 
'  bard  for  bis  understanding.    This  man  indeed  deserves  the 

*  name  of  au  author.     His  books  will  ret  reTereneeby  sg^^  for 

*  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity  that  if  the  rest  be  like 
^  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  leiimiTi«^/ 

Tt|e  Pope  might  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  learning  dis- 
played in  Hooker's  work,  and  learning  was  at  that  time  the  test 
of  competent  authorship  ;  otherwise,  the  papal  encomium  would 
be  worth  little.  A  more  equivocal  commendation  Of  his  labours, 
boa  been  subsequently  furnished  by  the  pen  of  Royalty.  James  1  f. 
affirons  that  his  conversion  to  Popery  originated  in  the  penlsal  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  it  was,  we  know,  the  favonrite 
book  of  his  father,  who  enjoined  his  son,  afterwanis  Charles  II. 
to  study  it  next  to  the  Bible  ;  and  so  he  did,  doubtless,  nexi  to 
the  Bible.  James  I.  had  also  passed  upon  it  a  just  and  discri* 
minate  encomium ;  for  James,  with  all  his  pedantry,  was  a 
learned  man.  Hooker  deserves,  however,  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  conclusions  which  might  readily  be  drawn  froin  these  royal 
panegyrics.  So  lar  from  being  the  advocate  of  the  jMidcal 
principles  upon  which  the  Stuart  kings  modelled  their  govern- 
maot,  Mr*  Hume  has  remarked,  that  the  precious  spark  of 
4U>erty  which  was  *  kept  alive  among  the  Puritans,  glows  in  bts 
'  pages  with  a  clearness  and  fervour  that  have  never  been  ex- 
'  ceedeU.*  Mr.  Collinson  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his  Analysis, 
that  whoever  turns  to  Mr.  I^cke's  Essay  on  Governmeiit,  will 
find  that  the  sentiments  of  that  celebrated  writer,  are  an  eidifioe 
avowedly  built  on  the  foundation  which  Hooker  laid,  whose 
words  he  continually  quotes.  *  Thus,'  he  adds,  *  the  Bedesi* 
^  as'tical  Polity  is  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of  those  prinefples 

*  which  produced  our  free  and  happy  constitution.'  Hboker,  it 
should  be  recollected,  lived  a  century  before  Bffr.  Locke,  and 
imder  the  government  of  Elizabeth ;  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
is  therefore  the  more  extraordinary.  He  constantly  inculcates, 
that  power  originally  rests  with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  is  de* 
lived  from  them  to  one  or  more  rulers  according  to  their  choice ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  lawful  government  without  consent  of  the 

Everned,  given  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.     He  af* 
■IS,  that  the  power  which  is  *  bestowed  at  men*s  discretions,'  is 

*  likewise*  held  by  *  Divine  right  ;*  by  whieh,  he  clearly  cuts  np  by 
the  root,  the  pretence  of  a  claim  to  power  founded  dhtinctfvely 
upon  Divine  right,  as  opposed  to  an  authority  founded  upon  the 
oonsent  of  the  governed,  or  bestowed  at  men's  discretion.  ^  To 
^  live  by  one  umd's  hw/  he  elsewtere  remaiks,  *  is  the  oa«se 
'  of  all  mMi*e  misery ;'  and,  *  ITtlerty  without  oor  coosent  we 
^  nie  at  the  CMMaaMid  ef  m  mm  Hfiag.*     Again :  <  Every 
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*  natioa  or  collective  multitude  has  naturally  no  guperior  under 

*  Ood.'  Andy  *  Laws  they  are  not  which  public  approbation 
'  hcith  not  made  so.'  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  rererenoe 
which  Charles  I.  express^  for  such  a  writer,  with  th€$  contrary 
tenor  of  bis  whole  public  conduct.  Is  it  possible  that  his  recom- 
mending Hooker  next  to  iite  Bible  to  his  son^s  studious  perusal,' 
proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  lost  his  kingdom  by 
disregarding  the  principles  for  which  Hooker  contends, — by 
r«yer9ing  the  axiom  on  which  that  Writer  represents  our  monar* 
cbioal  government  to  be  founded,  Leadfacit  regem  f 

^  It  may  sound  like  a  paradot  to  assert  that  Hooker  is  not  a 
bigh-obttrch  writer.     Such,-  however,  so  far  as  regards  bia 

Eoliiics,  is  the  fact  It  would  not  be  equally  easy,  to  exonerate 
ina  from  having  given  occasion  for  the  compliment  of  the  royal 
convert  to  Popery.  If  by  Popery,  indeed,  we  understand  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  meritofioas  eflScacy  of  human  works,  no  charge  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  that  of  Hooker's  favouring  such  tenets. 
Upon  all  these  points,  he  is  a  zealous  and  consistent  Protestant'. 
But,  regarding  ^the  basis — perhaps  we  may  say  the  essence — of 
Popery,  as  the  assumption  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion  by 
that  which  claims  the  designation  of  the  Church,  the  tendency  of 
Hooker's  reasonings  Appears  to  us  to  be  directly  favourable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion.  The  radical  fallacy  of  his 
reasonings,  lies  in  his  cardinal  principle,  that  the  Church  of 
Ciyriat  is  a  political  society,  and  that,  as  members  of  that  society, 
we  become  subject  to  human  positive  laws  $  which  it  is  obviously 
the  design  of  his  first  book  to  establish.  Pope  Clement  must 
have  heard  announced  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Protestant  writer,  that  *  Men's  private  fancies  must 
'  give  place  to  the  higher  judgement  of  the  Church,  which  is  in 

*  authority  a  mother  over  them,'  and  that  ^  the  orders  of  the  holy 
'  fathers'  claim  to  be  received  as  *  the  positive  law[s  of  the 
'  Church  of  Christ'*  With  high  approbation  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  judicious  Hooker,  when,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
principle,  he  cites  the  Apostolic  decree  concerning  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  as  a  precedent  for  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  fastings^ 
one  of  the  grand  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church  ;  for '  so,'  he 
contends,  *  the  very  aotions  of  whole  churches,  have,  in  regard  of 
^  fellowship  and  commerce  with  other  churches,  been  subject  to 
'  laws  concerning  food,  the  contrary  unto  which  laws  had  else 
1  .  _  -    ■■  -  ■  - 

*  In  the  fifth  book  occurs  a  similar  assertion,  y  That  which  the 
'  Church  by  her  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  publicly  think  and  defin^ 
'  to  be  true  and  good,  most  in  congruity  of  reason  overrule  all  in/erior 
^jydgemerUt  tohatsoeverm*  < 
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<  been  thought  more  oonTenient  for  them  to  obseVTe.*  B«it  bad 
bis  Holiness  proceeded  to  the  third  book,  what  terms  of  suAcient 
praise  could  he  have  found  for  tbe  Author,  on  meetio^  with  the 
precious  quibble,  that  ^  those  things  i?vhich  nien  find  out  by  help 

<  of  that  light  which  God  hath  given  them  for  tliat  purpose/  we 

*  of  God^^  not  less  than  things  su|)eraaturally  revealed  ;  and 
therefore,  that  a  form  of  church  iM>lity,  tliou^h  ^  sot  set  dowD  ia 

*  Scripture,'  may  be  considered  as  having  God  for  its  aatbor? 
According  to  this  position,  confessedly  human  enaotaoienta  ia 
matters  of  religion,  may  claim  to  be  derived  from  GkMl,  though 
tliey  receive  no  sanction  from  his  revealed  v^ill ;  and  tbia  aen- 
timent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  CoUinson,  in  the  work  before  meotioned, 
particularly  recommends  to  the  deliberate  coasideration  of  ^  aU 
^  who  are  inclined  to  reject  human  ordinances  ia  matters  of 
^  religion.'  Surely,  no  Church  could  possibly  desire  a  ODora 
ample  basis  for  its  assumed  authority,  or  a  more  coDTeoieiit 
latitude  of  '  discretion,*  than  is  furnished  by  this  sot^hism.  ^  It 
'  is  no  more  disgrace  to  the  Scriptures,'  we  are  told,  '  to  have 

*  left  a  number  of  things  free  to  be  ordered  at  the  dUcreium  of 
"*  the  Church,  than  for  Nature  to  have  left  it  to  tbe  wit  of  vaa 
'  to  devise  his  own  attire,  and  not  to  look  for  it  as  the  beasts  af 
^  the  Held  have  theirs ! !'  One  cannot  but  smile  at  tbe  graTe 
admissioO}  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  ^  iU-made^  whea 
they  are  not  consonant  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  or  when 
they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  any  positive  law  in  Scripture. 
But  this  truism  is  only  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  following 
assertion.     '  Unto  laws  thus  made  and  received  by  a  wb(4e 

*  Church,  they  which  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  Church,  must 

*  not  think  it  a  matter  indiflferent  either  to  yield,  or  aot  to  yield 
'  obedience.  Is  it  a  small  oflenoe  to  despise  the  Charcb  of 
^  God  ?  ^'  My  aoa,  keep  thy  father's  commandmeat,"  saith  So* 
'  lomon,  *'  and  forget  not  thy  mother's  instruction :  biad  thee) 
^  ^*  both  always  about  thine  heart."    It  doth  Qot  stand -with  the 

*  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  to  tbe  ordi« 
^  nances  of  our  Mother  the  Ciiurcb,  we  should  shew  ourselves 
f  disobedient.  Let  us  not  say  we  Iceep  the  cooanuUBdmeBta  of 
'  the  one,  when  we  break  the  law  of  tbe  other ;  for  unlesa  we 

^  obserTCy  both  we  obey  neither Yea,  the  laws  thus  madc^ 

^  Gx)d  doth  himself  in  such  sort  authorize,  as  that  to  despise  then 
^  is  to  despise  him.'  After  reprobating  the  ^  loose  and  licentiotts 
'  opinion  of  the  Anabaptists,'  that  ^  the  Church  of  Christ  abould 
^  admit  no  law^makers  but  the  Evangelists,'  Hooker  proceeds  ta 
the  iteration  of  the  sophism  above  referred  to.  ^  The  author  of 
'  that  which  capseth  another  tiling  to  be^  is  autlior  of  that  thing 

*  also  which  thereby  is  caused.  The  light  of  natural  under* 
^  standing,  wit  and  reason,  is  from  Gotl ;  be  it  is  <vvbicb  thereby 
^  doth  illuminate  every  man  entering  iato  the  world.    If  thert 
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pvoofled  him  us  aa^  tlriii^  afterwards  cormpft  or  naagfat,  1)ie 
mother  thereof  k  oorbwn  darkness,  neither  doth  it  proceed 
from  any  svch  eaase  whereof  Qod  is  the  author,    lie  is  the 
author  of  all  we  think  or  do,  by  virtue  of  that  light  which 
himself  hath  giTen.    And  therefore  the  very  laws  which  the 
heathen  did  gather  to  direct  their  actions  by,  so  far  forth  aS 
thoy  proceed  from  the  light  of  nature,  God  himself  doth  ac- 
knowtedge  to  have  proceeded  even  from  himself,  and  that  ha  • 
was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tables  of  their  hearts.    How 
oaueh  more  then  is  he  the  author  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
naade  by  his  saints,  endued  farther  with  the  heavenly  grace  of 
his  spirit,  and  directed  as  much  as  might  be  with  such  instruc- 
tions as  his  sacred  word  doth  yield.     If  they  have  God  f^ 
their   author,  contempt  which  is  offered  unto  them,  cann6t 
choose  but  redound  unto  him.' 
It  would  be  hard  to  select  from  any  Romish  casuist,  a  specimen 
•f  more  fliaisy  and  pernicious  argumentation  than  this.    Higher 
pretensions  the  Church  of  Rome  ooald  not  advance,  that  mo- 
ther of  alt  mother  Churches,  tban  to  claim  for  her  ordinances  afit 
autiiority  equal  to  that  of  the  commandments  of  God ;  nor  could 
ahe  wish  for  a  better  plea  than  that  of  having  God  for  the  author 
of  human  laws.      Hooker,  whatever  our  readers  may  %y  thSa 
time  think  of  iris  being  entitled,  the  judicious^  was  too  ingenu- 
ous, too  sincere,  and  too  pious  a  man,  to  becapaUeof  wQful 
sopMstry,  much  less  of  any  grosser  species  of  misrepresentation. 
But  wiien  we  call  to  mind  what  sort  of  persons  they  have  beed 
for  the  mo9t  part,  who  have  framed  and  enacted  laws  of  ecplesi- 
astteal  poKty,  and  to  whom  the  Church  has  been  indebted  forth'e 
invention  of  human  ordinances  in  matters  of.refigion,  to  hear 
them  eharacteriaed  as  *  saints  endued  with  the  heavenly  grace  of 
^  God's  spirit,  and  directed  as  much  as  might  be  by  his  word/ 
•must  excite  an  emotion  of  indignation  which  it  requires  an  effort 
to  repress.     Was  the  Holy  Spirit  the  author  of  the  intolerant 
canons  of  the  Elnglish  Church  f    Were  those  the  decrees  of  hb 
aaints  ?  '  '  ' 

Once  more,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  same  book,  which  has  been 
Renounced  ^  a  masterly  defence  of  the  province  (treason  in  reli- 
^  gioa,'  Hookerthtts  maintains  tlie  prerogative  of  the  clergy,  'flere- 

*  npM  we  bold,  that  God*s  clergy  ai*e  a  state  which  hath  been 
'  and  wjfl  be,  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  upon  earth,  necessa- 

*  rily  by  ilie  plain  word  of  God  himself ;  a  state  whereuhto  the 

*  rest  of  God  s  people  must  be  subject,  as  touching  things  tha;t 

*  appertain  to  the^  sool^s  heakh.     For  where  polity  is,  it  can- 

*  not  bat  appoint  some  to'  be  leaders  of  others,  and  some  to  \m 

*  led  by  others.  '*  If  the  Mind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  perishf.*' 
^  It  is  with  the  clergy^  if  their  persons  be  respected,  even  as  k 
'  is  with  Qtber  man ;  their  quality  many  times  far  beneath  that 

U  2 
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?  which  the  dignity  of  their  pUoe  requrvtb.    HowMtt 

*  ing  to  the  order  of  polity,  they  being  **  the  lights  of  the  worM,** 

*  others  (though  better  ftod  wiser)  mast  that  way  be  eulyect  tiflto 
^  them/  This  is  one.  of  the  pfMsaij^  which  we  find  peMed  trver 
in  Mr.  Colliuson's  Analysis.  It  is»  however,  highly  daserviag 
of  notice:  though  cautiously  worded, J t involves,  in  coooezios 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  sections  as  to  the  Drvioe  9a* 
ibority  of  such  ^  order  of  polity/  notions  in  perfect  harauMty  wHk 
the  ambitious  claims  of  the  SLomish  olergy,  to  a  dbminioD  ab« 
horred  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

That  an  individual  already  biassed  in  favour  of  Uie  Cbureh  of 
Rome,  should  have  his  prejudices  confirmed,  andhiseonTersioii 
y^roplcted,  by  the  perusal  of  Hooker's  Gcclesiastioal  Polity,  wiH 
not  now^  we  think,  appear  astonishing.  But  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  work  which  contains  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  sacraments  a^d  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Hooker's  fifth  book  is  professedly  a  defence  of  the  rites  of  the 
Chuf  ch  of  England ;  not  only  are  bis  principles  capable,-  however, 
of  being  extended  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Romanist,  imC 

<  the  rdigion  of  cathedrals',  as  Popery  has  aptly  been  christeiied, 
receives  from  him,  in  several  passages,  the  friendly  tribateof  a 
pa^inr  eulog^r*  On  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  of  fasts  and 
festivals,  he  substantially  symbolises  with  the  Romanists.  He 
expressly  disclaims  the  axiom  that  *  in  outward  things  belonging 

*  tO(  the  service  of  God,  reformed  churches  oog^t  byaHmesos 

<  to  shun  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Speaking  of 
the  dedication  of  churches,  he  contends  that  *  it  is  no  impossible 

*  thing  but  that  sometimes  idolaters  may  judge  rightly  what  is 
'  decent  about  such  external  afiairs  of  God,  as,  in  grsater  things, 
'  what  is  true/  He  vindicates  the  sumptuonsness  of  such  edi- 
fices ;  affirming,  that '  the  very  m^esty  and  holiness  of  tbeplsee 

*  where  God  is  worshipped,  hath,  in  regard  of  us,  great  virtue^ 
'  force  and  efficacy,  for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stff 

<  up  devotion,  and  in  that  respect.  &e<terelA  even  our  hoMHsmd 
^  best  actUms  in  that  kind.'    He  makes  most  respectful  referenee 
.to  the  ancient  custom  of  Christian  processions  to  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  though  he  reprobates  the  superstitious  practice  of  inrok- 
ing  saints  in  processions,  which  grew  out  of  it.    Other  v^erable 
customs  of  the  ancient  Church,  such  as  the  naming  of  Churches 
after  ^  the  blessed  Virgin,'  apostles,  saipts,  andmartyts,  he  also 
.vindicates  from  the  unchf^ritable  misrepresentations  of  P^tcstant 
zealots.    Lastly,  he  calls,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  for  ob- 
lations,  foundations,  endowments,  and  tithes,  all  intended  for  the 
perpetuity  of  religion ;  for  churches  also,    and  omamsats  of 
churches,  and  lands ;  and  defends  the  ample  distribataon  of  the 
privileges  of  non-residence  and  pluralities.    -Such  are  theseoti^' 
ments  of  the  Author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Poiiiy«  Snraly,  it  muf 
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Imve  beeo  wban  his  miiiil  wm  beatecl  by  the  recent  perusal  of  thm 
^oiCNiS  deTenceof  the  Oburah  of  Bngtand,  that  ^oort  Mr.  Wix 
irst  omieeived  the  idea  of  a  oouooil  to  be  kolden  for  the  accoinmo- 
iatioo  of  all  difibrenoea  between  that  Church  and  the  Church  of 
Aome. 

But  ia  it  not  rt markabley  that  a  writer  who,  in  relation  to  mat- 
;ers  of  civil  polity,  dtaeoifers  ao  justa  aense  of  the  rights  of  man- 
iiDdt  MMlaa  dettded  a  hatred  of  usurpation  and  tyranny,  should 
)e  the  advocate  of  a  aobeme  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  utterly 
lubveraiTe  of  the  roost  sacred  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  con- 
icienoe  i  Not  more  so,  than  that  the  deToted  members  of  the 
Romish  communion  ahoald  have  frequently  stood  foremost  in 
national  coateets  for  civil  liberty.  Wheresoever  the  interests  of^ 
the  Church  have  been  kepi  separate  from  those  of  the  Crown, 
the  cleqcy  have  always  formed  an  important  check  upon  the^ 
royal  prerogatiTe,  tbrowiog  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  po- 
pular iufloence.  That  there  is  nothing  in  Popery  itself  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  history  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publioBy  aa  well  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  amply  testifies. 
jTo  whom  indeed,  do  weoweour  MagnaCharta,  but  to  our  Ro- 
man >  Catholic  aneeatora  ^  Wherever  the  Church  and  the  State 
ire  Dot  in  that  cloae  alliance  which  takes  place  when  the  ac- 
knowledged supremacy  of  both  resides  in  one  head,  the  clergy 
forai  a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  the  country,  whose  strength  of  in- 
luonoe  renders  them  quite  as  formidable  a  body  as  the  nobility 
and  landed  proprietors.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  claims  of 
the  sovereign  to  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  were  still  disputed  by 
many  who  did  not  dare  openly  oppose  the  assumption  of  them ;  and 
the  apirit  of  resistance  occasiooally  broke  forth  in  her  half-con- 
verted Protestant  clergy.  Hooker  zealously  contends  for  the 
royal  supreraaoy»  but  be  is  careful  to  stipulate  with  equal  explicit- 
ness  for  the  independent  authority  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church^  The  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland,  widely  diflEerent 
as  was  their  aobeme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  from  that  which 
Hooker  advocates,  carried  their  pretensions  to  Divine  authority 
as  high  as  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  ;  nor  were  their  no- 
tions OMicb.more  tolerant  The  right  of  private  judgement  has 
always,  indeed,  been  in  as  great  danger  from  established  Presby- 
terianism,  as  from  establisbed  Episcopacy.  Yet,  when  their 
couotry*a  liberties  were  attaoked,  and  their  own  religious  rights 
ito  vaded,  the  mioisiers  of  the  Kirk  discovered  an  inTincible  patrio- 
tism ;  and  to  their  intrepidity  is  mainly  aUribuiable  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  contest.  Wtiat  is  termed  a  hatred  of  all  unhw- 
ftti  power,  of  usurpation,  0|ipression,  and  tyranny,  is  nothing 
OBore,  afiker  aU,  than  a  jealous  sense  of  independent  rights  and 
privileges,, exerting itaelf  in  a  resistance  to  encroachment.  The 
^"isteaoo  cif  separate  and  eowterbahttdimfi  yet  not  opposite  ute- 
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rests  10  the  several  great  classes  of  naticmal  aooietyi  is  theaovrefl 
and  the  safeguard  of  a  people's  liberties.  Now,  a  keen  seam 
of  political  rights,  may  obviously  oooaist  witfi  the  loftiest  cIanbs 
to  spiritual  donunatioD  on  the  part  of  an  eooleaiatftioelbody  wfaicb 
forms  one  of  those  classes  ;  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  that  bodj, 
\r\ll  generally  exist  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  dependence 
upon  the  Crown.  Hooker  writes  like  m-  whig;  he  niig:lit  bafc 
been  a  Papist  notwitiistaading  that  But  bis  poKtioal  senlimenti 
have  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  be  in  fashion  among  the  efergy. 
King  WiUiaiD^s  bishops  have  been,  sucseeeded  by  men  of  mmm^ber 
parly ;  and  two  only,  it  is  believed,  of  tlie  preseMt  Beaeb,  arc 
held  guilty  of  belonging  to  that  poKtical  sehoeL 

In  perusing  Hooker's  work,  however,  one  in  glad  to  forget 
alike  his  politics  and  his  party,  his  papal  and  his  royal  panc^- 
rists,  and  to  surrender  one's  self  witbmit  reserve  to  the  mtellec- 
tual  luxury  of  converse  with  sotoilrering  a  mind.  Hooker  ia  the 
eldest  of  that  tribe  of  powerful  spirits^  whose  appearance  at 
nearly  the  same  period,  forms  a  golden  era  in  our  laagaage ;  a 
race  of  literary  giants,  whose  ponderoua  weapoas  are  gaaed  epos 
with  admiration  as  proofs  of  the  mtisonhnr  energy  of  tbe  ana 
tliat  wielded  tliem,  but  which  in  these  degeaerala  limea  it  costs 
an  eflbrt  to  lift :  without  a  metaphor,  what  thai  age  produoed»  it 
is,  in  this,  esteemed  a  labour  to  peruse.  The  Eooksiastkal 
Polity  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge,  and  a  well  of  '  pure  Eagfah 

*  undefiled.'  The  style  is,  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  m- 
gularly  chaste.  Although  the  production  of  a  pedantic  age,  tbe 
extensive  learning  it  displays  is  untainted  with  pedantry.  What 
is  still  more  admirable,  in  an  age  of  coarseaess,  its  Anthor^s  purity 
of  taste  never  suffered  him  to  descend  to  a  phn»eology  bordering 
upon  grossness  or  impropriety. 

Hooker  is  neither  splendid  nor' vehement ;  he  never  aurprises 
us  by  any  brilliant  corroscations  of  eloquence,  or  lively  sallies  of 
fancy.  His  fervour  is  that  of  the  affections,  not  of  passion.  A 
composed  and  sober  t^ravity,  a  modest  dignity  reigns  thfoagbout 
the  composition  ;  while  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  very  march  of 
bis  periods,  which  has  upon  the  imagination  the  eBect  of  soiemn 
music.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  tbe  work, 
is  the  section  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  power  of  musical  har- 
mony ;  and  it  contains  an  expressiou  which  might  almost  be  ap- 
plied to  his  own  composition.     *  There  is,'  he  saya^  *  a  kind  of 

*  music  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sckber  mediocrity/ 
meaning  a  state  of  the  feelings  produced  by  the  very  barmoDy 
of  sounds,  severed  from  '  ditty  or  ttatter.*  The  Mssage^  how- 
ever, which  we  prefer  to  seleot,  for  the  purpose  at  enaWog  the 
reader  who  has  not  the  original  at  hand,  to  form  his  Jwdgeneat 
of  the  present  Analysis,  is  that  ro  whiah  tbe  Airthari  piwwiadiag 
to  treat  of  tbe  Sacraments  aa  tbe  mesM  of  maa'a  «pio»  wiliiCM> 
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^#€■18  it  raqnifthe  ^  first  to  coorider  bow  God  is  in  Christ,  and 
^  tiow  Christ  is  in  Oif.*  The  whole  of  this  noble  dig^resston  oc- 
cupfies  six  ion^  sections.  The  following  is  Mr.  Kennicott's  Ana* 
lysis  of  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th. 

'  LII.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  express  perfectly,  or  con- 
ceive how  God  and  Man  are  united  in  one  Christ :  but  herein  is  our 
Ikith  tried,  where  our  capacities  are  weak.  For  500  years  after  Christy 
the  Church  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  this  holy  rnvsterY 
free  ftaia  njisreprsseotatien.  Arius  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Word, 
and  soon  after  Apoliinari«is  detracted  from  his  humanity.  After  the 
Vsitiiers  of  the  (Jhurch,  Athanasius,  Basils  and  the  two  Gre^ories, 
lisd  reftrted  dtese  impieties,  and  that  confession,  in  which  150  Bishops 
assembled  at  Consuntinople  agreed,  and  which  remuns  to  this  day  a 
part  of  the  litany,  had  put  an  end  to  the  controversies  ;  Nestorius 
disturbed  the  truth,  by  dividing  Christ  into  two  persons,  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  one  begotten  beiore  the  worlds,'  the 
other  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.' 

'  He  did  not  pa^  sufficient  attention  to  that  passage  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  **  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  in  us/'  The  Word 
made  not  this  or  that  man  his  habitation,  but  dwelt  in  t».  The  Sod 
oS  ^oi  did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into  his  own,  but  a  roan's  na- 
SoreJoto  his  oirn  person  ;  and  therefore  took  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  yarji  first  original  element  of  our  nature^  before  it  came  to  have 
aay  personal  human  existence. 

*  jBiy  takiag  the  nature  of  man  He  still  continueth  one  Person,  and 
chaageth  but  the  manner  of  His  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the 
mere  glofv  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh. 
Foreamuofa,  therefore,  as  Christ  has  no  personal  subsistence  but  one, 
wherehy  we  acknowledge  him  eternally  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  we 
must  of  necessity  apply  to  the  person  of- the  Son  of  God,  even  that 
which  is  spoken  of  Christ  according  to  his  human  nature.  We  cannot 
say  that  John  baptized  the  nature  of  man,  because  this  is  a  personal 
attribute ;  his  person  is  the  subject  that  received  baptism ;  his  nature, 
that  which  niiaketh  his  person  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  was  the  Son 
oi  God  who  was  bora>  baptized,  crucified  and  buried.  But  the  per- 
son of  Christy  for  ever  one  and  the  self-same,  wa^  only  touching  bo- 
dily substance  coacluded  within  the  grave  ;  his  soul  only  wa^  severed 
firom  tlienee;  by  personal  union,  Sie  Deity  was  still  inseparably 
joined  with  both. 

*  LUl.  Notwithstanding  this  conjunction  of  natures,  each  sub- 
stance preserves  its  natural  properties  ;  each  its  peculiar  operation. 
So&se  tmngs  Christ  does  as  God,  some  as  man,  and  some  as  both  God 
and  man,,  because  both  natures  concur  as  principles  to  one  eftect.  So 
that  it  may  ba  set  down,  that  of  both  natures-there  is  often  a  co-opera^ 
tion,  always  se  assdoiaiion;  hut  never  any  mutual  participation, 
whereby  the  [^ropeniel  of  the  one  are  infused  iato  the  other.  As  often 
ti^wealti'ibute  so  CM,  what  the  manhpod  of  Christ  claimeth,  or  to 
suuiv  what  his  Deity  liaUi  a  fight  to,  we  underf  tand  by  the  name  of 
God.aaddie  name  of  nuin,  susil&har  the  one  nor  ^he  other  nature,  but 
the  wkoleffisapRof  Cbsistt  ie  whom  both  natuces  are. 
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'  LIV.  .<  The  conjunction  of  Deity  with  Manhood  made  Ckamt  m 
founlain  of  life,  exdied  his  name  aioove  every  name,  and  pnft  aJl 
things  into  his  hands.  T)ie  assumption  of  manhood  by  the  Soa  of  God 
caused  him  to  become  like  unto  us,  to  be  jthereby  rendered  capable  of 
meaner  offices,  than  his  person  could  otherwise  have  admitted^  ax&d 
suffering  ItfBs  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  .others. 

*  To  sum  up  all,  four  things  are  necessary  to  make  complete  tlie 
whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  his  Deity,  his  manlKiody 
conjunction  of  both,  and  the  distinction  of  one  from  the  other. 
.  *'  The  first  was  denied  by  the  Ariaas ;  the  second  was  misinl 
by  the  Apollinarians  ;  the  third  was  rent  asunder  t^  the  Ne 
and  the  fourth  was  confounded  by  the  followers  of  Eutychea.  A|^ 
whicb|  four  famous  General  Councils  decided,  via. — the  CouncBa  o£ 
Kice,  of  Constantinople,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Cbalcedon/  pp.  72— 77. 

These  sections^  together  with  the  five  others  which  are  coo- 
pected  with  them,  Mr.  OoUinson  despatches  in  a  short  paragrmph, 
referring  his  readers,  io  a  note,  to  the  ori^ii^l.  In  the  fifty- 
fourth,  in  which  Hooker  is  treating  of  '  what  Christ  hath  ob- 
*  tained  according  to  the  flesh  by  the  union  of  bis  flesh  witii 
f  D^ty,*  OjC^urs  the  passage  to  ^hhoh  we  have  alluded, 

*  If  therefbre  it  be  demanded  what  the  person  of  the  Soa  of  God 
hath  attained  by  assuming  manhood  :  surely,  the  whole  suas  of  aB 
is  this,  to  be  as  we  are,  truly,  really,  and  naturally  man,  byaema 
whereof  he  is  made  capable  of  meaner  offices  than  Otherwise  hm  per- 
son could  have  admitted :  the  only  gain  he  thereby  purchased  for  aim- 
self  was,  to  be  capable  of  loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  adiera. 
But  may  it  rightly.be  said  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  as  our  nature  hath  in  no  respect  changed  his,  so  from  his  to 
ours  as  little  alteration  hath  ensued  ?  The  very  cause  of  his  taking 
upon  him  our  nature  was  to  change  it,  to  better  the  quality,  and  to  ad* 
vance  the  condition  thereof,  although  in  no  sort  to  abolish  the  sub* 
stance  which  he  took,  nor  tb  infuse  into  it  the  natural  forces  aod 
properties  of  his  Deity.  As  therefore  we  have  shewed,  how  the  Sod 
Df  God  by  his  incarnation  hath  ch^mgcd  the  manner  df  that  peiWHial 
subsistence  which  before  was  solitary,  and  is  now  in  the  assooiation  of 
flesh,  no  alteration,  thereby  occurring  to  the  nature  oi  God;  se 
neither  are  the  properties  of  man^$  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
by  force  and  virtue  of  the  same  conjunction  so  mucp  alterad  as  not 
to  stay  within  those  limits  which  our  substance  is  bordered  withal ; 
nor  the  state  and  quality  at  our  substance  so  unaltered,  but  that  there 
are  in  it  man  v  glorious  effects  proceeding  from  se  near  copulatkm  with 
Deity.  God  from  us  can  receive  nothing  :  we  by  him  have  obtamed 
much.  For  albeit  the  natural  properties  of  Deity  be  not  communi* 
cable  to  man's  nature,  the  supematural  giffa,  graces,  and  eflects 
thereof  are.  The  hononr  which  oar  flesh  hath  by  being  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Crod,  is  in  many  respects  great.  If  we  respect  hot  that 
which  is  common  unto  us  with  him,  the  glory  provided  for  hias  and 
his  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  his  right  anaude  thereuBto,  even  ia 
^at  he  is  mtot  diifereth  ftom  other  men,  because  he  is  thatman  of 
whom  God  is  himself  apart.    Webayerigbt  to  the  saaseinheiteBoe 
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with  Cbrisyt,  but  not  tbe  same  riffht  which  he  hath :  his  being  Buch 
as  we  cannot  reach,  and  onrs  such  as  he  cannot  stoop  unto.  Further- 
more,  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  to  be  the  Wisdom, 
Righteousnjess,  Sanctification,  Resurrection ;  to  be  the  Peace  of  the 
whole  world,  the  Hope  of  the  righteous,  the  Heir  of  all  things;  to  be 
that  supreme  H^adwnereunto  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is 

S'ven  ;  these  are  not  honours  common  unto  Christ  with  other  men  t 
ey  are  titles  above  the  dignity  and  worth  of  any  which  were  but  a 
mere  man,  yet  true  of  Christ,  even  in  that  he  is  man,  but  man  with 
-  whom  Deity  is  personally  joined,  and  unto  whom  it  hath  added 
those  excellencies  which  make  him  more  than  worthy  thereof  Finally, 
amce  God  hath  deified  our  nature,  though  not  by  turning  it  into 
Himself,  yet  by  making  it  his  own  inseparable  habitation,  we  cannot 
DOW  cmiceive»  how  God  should  without  man  either  exercise  Divine 
power,  or  receive  the  glory  of  Divine  praise  ;  for  man  is  in  both  an 
associate  of  Deity.  ♦        •        •♦        %        *        *,♦ 

And  as  God  hath  in  Christ  unspeakably  glorified  the  nobler,  so  like- 
wise the  meaner  pait  of  our  nature,  the  very  bodily  substance  of  man. 
In  this  respect  bis  body  which  by  natural  condition  was  cor^-uptible, 
wanted  the  gift  of  everlasting  immunity  from  death,  passion,  and  dis- 
solution, tin  God,  who  gave  it  to  be  slain  for  sin,  had  for  righteous- 
nets'  sake  restored  it  to  life,  with  certainty  of  endless  continuance. 
Yea,  in  this  respect,  the  very  glorified  body  of  Christ  retabed  in  it 
the  scars  and  marks  of  former  mortality.  But  shall  we  say,  that  in 
heaven  his  glorious  body,  by  virtue  of  the  same  cause,  hath  now  power 
to  present  itself  in  all  places,  and  to  be  every  where  at  once  pre- 
aent  ?  We  nothing  doubt  but  God  hath,  many  ways  above  the  reach 
of  our  capacities,  exalted  that  Body  wherewith  he  hath  saved  the 
world,  that  Body  which  hath  been  and  is  the  root  of  eternal  life ;  the 
Instrument  wherewith  Deity  worketn,  the  Sacrifice  which  taketh 
away  sin,  the  Price  which  hath  ransomed  souls  from  deaths 
the  Leader  of  the  whole  army  of  bodies  that  shall  rise  again.  For 
though  it  had  a  beginning  from  us,  yet  God  hath  given  it  vital  efficacy, 
Heaven  hnUi  endowed  it  with  celestial  power :  that  virtue  it .  liath 
from  riiove,  in  regard  whereof  all  the  angels  of  heaven  adore  it. 
Notwithstanding,  a  body  still  it  continueth,  abody  consuhstantial.witb 
our  bodies,  a  body  of  the  same  both  nature  and  measure  which  it 
bad  on  ^rth.  To  gather  therefore  into  one  sum  all  that  hitherto 
hath  been  spoken  touching  this  point,  there  are  but  four  things  which 
concur' to  make  complete  the  whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  t 
bis  Deity,  his  Manhood,  the  conjunction  of  both,  and  the  distinction 
of  the  one  from  the  other  being  joiped  In  one.' 


Art.  IV.    1.  Notice  mirle  Caractire  et  les  Eeriis  de  Madame  de  SiaeL 
Par  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.  8vo.  pp.  S17-  London,  I  82l.   ^ 

3.  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  &c. 

'OL  ABO  RATE  encomiam  is  a  diflBoolt  apeciea  of  literary 
•^^  taslK.  The  writer  places  bunaelf  io  the  peattioh  of  a 
phader^  and,  in  so  doing,  feels  bia  taleat  and  his  ingenaity 
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burdened  with  the  ref^ponsibility  he  has  indorred  towards  bi9 
client^  ior  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  win  or  demand  frotn  the 
reader,  the  due  portion  of  admiration.     The  simple  biographer, 
who  feels  no  higher  responsibility  than  that  of  the  witness  to  tell 
•  '  the  trutl),  and  nothing  but  the  truth,^  will,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
duce a  stronti^'er  ai;id  a  more  faYourabie  impression  than  the  most 
urgent  and  able  advotate  can  do.     We  cannot  be  judges  of  the 
neasoQs  wfoieh  have  induced  Madame  de  Saussure*  to  present 
kerself  to  the  public,  rather  as  the  advocate,  than  as  the  biogra* 
pber  of  her  distinguisiied  relative  and  frieiMl.     What  site  baa 
written,  we  have  read  with  pleasure ;  but  we  imagine,  that  vaoU 
of  our  readers  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  if  the  pages  de* 
TOted  to  a  long  and  rathf^r  laboured  dissertation  on  the  writings 
of  Madame  de  8tael,  had  been  occupied  by  a  complete  and  con* 
tinuoas  narrative  of  her  life.     The  more  difficult  task  which 
she  has  undertaken,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  executed  whh 
respectable  ability.     Madame  de  Saussure  exhibits  with  great 
consistency  and  harmony  of  representation,  the  extraordinary 

Personage  she  aims  to  portray,  and  is  often  both  ingenious  and 
appy  in  tht  attempt  to  give  a  de&nite  expression  to  the  6ae 
and  recondite  peculiarities  of  her  oh«racter.  A  little  at  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration,  a  little  m'anneriam,  &  Uttle  of  the  uttro- 
romanesque  in  sentiment,  some  films  of  thought  in  the  styic  of 
her  original,  rather  too  microscopic  fiir  comuion  eyes,  nay  be 
fbcgiven  r  the  volume  is  altogether  highly  interesting. 

*  It  is  not,*  says  Madame  de  Saussure,  *  the  history  ofMadame 

*  de  Stael  that  I  pro|)ose  to  write,  but  rather,  to  trace  the  pro- 

*  ffressive  impression  which  she  has  herself  left  of  her  character 

*  in  her  writings.' 

*  The  writings  of  Madame  de  Stacl  serve  so  much' the  bettec  to  ex« 
hSbit  her  clmracter,  as  in  anting,  she  has  been  Boore  iacent  upon 
ghing  utlenmce  to  thought,,  than  upon  the  eflbrt  to  produce  a  work 
of  art.  Literary  g^ory  was  never  with  her  a  prinoary  object.  Her 
fAiifa  are  the  natural  result  of'  that  perpetual  and  prodigious  ahun- 
dMsee  of  thought,  which,  to  be  fully  develsped  and  determined,  re- 
qsired  to  be  committed  to  paper*  She  did  not  think  because  she 
intended  to  write :  she  wrote  because  she  had  thought*  It  is  impoo* 
siUe  to  consider  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  worko  apart*  Her  talents 
as  a  writer,  and  her  eloquence  in  conversation,  not  only  mutually  sup* 
ported,  hut  served  to  accredit  the  genuineness  of  each  other.  Her 
works  evinccr  that  her  rapid  and  astonishing  eloquence  had  a  solid 
basis,  and  might  endure  examination;  while  her  conversational  talents 
proved  that  her  most  finished  compositions  flowedi  as  it  were,  tpon- 
taneonsly  from  a  living  spring  in  the  soul.* 

*  Madasie  Necker  de  Saoasure,  the  n^ar  relative  and  intimato 
friend,  of  Madame  4e  Stiiii»  is  the  daiighter  of  the  celebrated  natora- 
list*  M.  de  Saussure. 
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Tie  Author  19  aware  that  she  writes  uoder  liie  sednciag  ioBii^ 
ence  of  ardent  friendsbtp.     She  .proceeds : 

'  The  sentiments  of  afiTectioti,  of  different  kinds,  which  Madame 
de  8tal?h  inspired,  were  pecoKarly  lively  and  profound.  She  ^9.* 
flMsed  a  power  of  attraction  that  was  irresistible :  if  in  the  first  itio^ 
nmnt  the  excited  admiration,  in  the  second  she  captivated  the  heat* 
That  species  of  force  of  mind  which  may  inflict  pam,  did  Dot  belong 
to  her.  Her  character  presented  a  most  attractive  combination  of 
energy  and  of  flexibility.  There  was  in  her  so  much  truth,  so  much 
love,  so  mai5h' greatness, — ^the  fire  of  genius  gave  lio  much  warmth  to 
her  heart,  so  much  brilliancy  to  her  intellect,  that  in  becoming  her 
Mend,  one  felt  to  be  only  fbUowing  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  sool.' 

The  character  of  Madame  Necker  appears  to  have  influenced 
that  of  her  daughter,  in  the  way  of  re-action  and  contrast,  ratbeir 
than  of  maternal  direction  and  example. 

*  Endowed  with  a  firm  temper,  a  strong  nnderstanding,  and  a  greatf 
€:apacity  for  laborious  application,  Madame  Necker^  had  herself 
been  eminently  successful  in  her  studies,  and  hence  she  was  inch'ned 
to  believe,  that  every  thing  might  be  aoqiatred  of  accomplished  by* 
study.  She  studied  thereifore  herseif,  studied  society,  individu^- 
oharflcter,  the  art  of  Writing,  the  art  of  Ulking,  the  art  of  managing^ 
the  house,  and  especiaUy  the  art  ol  preserving  the  purity  of  her  prin*' 
ciples,  while  she  neglected  no  means  of  enlarging  the  mind.*  Sh^ 
directed  her  attention  towards  objects  of  every  hind ;  she  made  nice 
observations,  reduced  them  to  system,  and  from  that  system  drew 

her  rules  of  eonduct.' *  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rigrd' 

direction  of  the  attention  on  all  occasions  to  ultimate  utility,  is  inimi** 
cal  to  graee  and  ease  of  manners.     Madame  Necker  was  herself  eon- 
strained,  and  she  imposed  com  train  t  upon  those  about  her.    Her 
temper,  perhaps,  would  have  been  severe,  and  her  will  impetuous, 
had  she  not  early  felt  the  necesnity  of  conquering  her  disposition  ;* 
and  having  efflN^ed  much  for  herself  by  effort,  she  exacted  a  similar 
dl»gfee.  of  efihrt  from  others.     She  granted  indulgence,  only  when 
the  duty  of  Chn»tian  forbearance  was  distinctly  presented  to  her 
mind*    MooS;  Necker  very  well  described  her  in  saying,  **  Madame 
Necker  wadts  nothing  to  make  her  appear  perfectly  lovdy,  hot  to 

faiite  some  ftiult  to  be  forgiven." *  The  charms  of  infkncy  made 

no  powerful  impression  upon  Madame  Necker.     She  had  too  tar  con- 

Sered  nature,  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  instinct.  .  She  could  love  only 
Me  whom  she  admired ;  and  a  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  of  ima« 
gination  was  somewhat  foreign  to  her  feelings.  Gratitude  was  in  her 
eyes  the  first  of  hoods,  and  she  bad  fondly  loved  her  father.  Thia 
elevated  filial  affection  seems,  indeed,  to  have  bee  a  characteristic  of 
the  &mily.  God,  her  parents,  and  her  husband,  f  whom  she  revered 
as  her  benefactor,)  were  the  sole  objects  of  Madame  Necker's 
ardent  affections.* 

The  frt^  and  brillle  syattaia  of  Madanae  Necker,  wene  all 
syeedtly  dissolved  Of  hroken^  whea  the  attempt  was  Made  ta* 
cehftae  withia  Iheta  th4  arthuit  cbarwtter  .^f  bev  4|Mighter»   Jk' 
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tmUng  of  parental  disappointment,  with  which  was  min^od  Om 
mortification  of  the  instriictreaa,  on  the  oneaide,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  on  the  otheri  seem  to  hare  ensued.  Strong  sdf- 
shapen  minds  are  in  no  way  more  sensibly  wounded,  than  when 
the  efficiency  of  labour  seems  to  be  brought  into  doubt,  *and  the 
credit  of  faTourite  maxims  is  endangered,  by  the  spontaneous 
and  happy  results  of  instinct. 

*  If  her  daughter  had  surpasaed  her  by  qualities  of  her  own  order, 
Madame  Necfcer  would  have  associated  nerself  with  the  success 
which  had  seemed  to  be  only  the  result  of  those  qualities.  She  would 
have  thought  herself  loved  by  her  husband,  in  her  daughter*  But  in 
Mademoiselle  Necker's  power  of  pleasing  her  father,  there  was  no- 
thing which  the  mother  could  claim  as  her  own;  and  when  hU 
Necker  appeared  captivated  with  the  no  less  original  than  transoendant 
genius  of  his  daughter,  her  mother  felt  uneasiness  and  impatience,  as 
wcdl  as  so  much  disapprobation  as  served  to  veil  from  herself  the  idea 
of  rivalrv.* 

*  Mademoiselle  Necker  imagined,  that  by  the  mere  force  and  «>riog 
of  a  good  heart,  and  by  the  genial  impulses  of  a  happy  natural  dispo- 
sition, she  might  be  all  that  her  motner  had  become  by  reason,  and 
iri^ance ;  and  she  aspired  to  be  the  representative  of  natural  gifts, 
as  lier  mother  was  the  pattern  of  acquir^  qualities*  This  intentaoa^ 
which,  no  doubt,  was  never  more  than  half  formed,  too  long  infla- 
enced  the  opinions  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Her  admiration  of  th* 
virtues  of  simple  impulse  fles  vertus  de  premier  mouvementj^  was  too 
exclusive  and  too  iystematic.  Natural  qualities  are,  no  doubt,  the 
most  engaging,  but  what  is  the  use  of  assigning  them  a  pre^cini- 
nence  ?  Can  any  good  end  be  answered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  exciting 
men  to  be  proud  of  what  nature  has  done  for  them,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  leading  them  to  despair  of  becoming  all  .that  they  might 
make  themselves  ?  What  is  there,  indeed,  in  the  world  more  tiuly 
worthy  of  admiration,  than  that  virtue  which  has  its  seat  in  the  will  ^ 
Madame  de  Stael  herself  acknowledged  this,  aifler  her  opinions  had 
been  matured  by  reflection,  and  especially  when  religion,  better  un- 
derstood and  more  distinctly  recognised,  had  presented  all  objects  to 
her  mind  in  a  li^ht  more  just.  Thus  advancing  years  taught  her 
better  to  apprecute  the  merit  of  her  mother's  character.  *^  The 
longer  I  live,''  said  she  once  to  me,  **  the  more  I  undersund  my  mo* 
ther,  and  the  more  my  heart  feels  the  necessity  of  assimihuing  its  sen- 
timents to  hers."  ' 

Perhaps,  had  Madame  Necker  thought  leas  of  the  importance 
of  her  formal  instructions,  and  considered  more  attentively  the 
re*aetion  resulting  from  the  peculiarities  of  her  own  character^ 
ahe  might  have  found  the  means  of  retaining  her  maternal  influ- 
ence, and  of  modifying  the  propensities  and  the  opinions  of  her 
daughter. 

Mademoiselle  Neoker  when  a  ohikj,  was,  we  are  told,  fuU  of 
gayety,  of  vivacity,  and  of  frankneaa,  ^  Her  coi|iplexion  waa  a 
^  Jiltle  bro  wn^  but  fireah-coloiiredi  aad  lier  laige  blade  eyes  already 
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'sparkled  with  iotelligenoe  and  goodness/  Madame  RiUiety 
then  Mademoiselle  Jluber,  the  early  companion  of  Madame  da 
Stael,  has  given  the  following  picture  of  the  domestic  soeiiar 
when  the  latter  was  eleyen  years  old. 

'  ^  We  entered  the  saloon ;  by  the  side  of  Madame  Necker's  an** 
chair,  on  a  little  stooU  sat  her  daughter,  who  was  obliged  to  hold  her* 
self  very  erect.  She  had  hardly  taken  her  accustoosed  place,  when 
three  or  four  elderly  persons  approached  her,  and  talked  to  her  with 
the  most  lively  interest.  Ooe  of  them,  who  wore  a  little  round  wig, 
took  her  hands  between  bis  own,  and  continuing  to  hold  them,  enter^ 
into  conversation  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  woman  of  five  and 
twenty.  This  was  the  Abb6  Raynal :  the  others  were  M.  Thomas, 
M.  B^nnontel,  the  Marquis  de  Pesay,  and  the  Baroii  de  Grimm. 
Every  one  who  entered,  in  approaching  Madame  Necker,  said  some- 
ihing  to  her  daughter,  paid  her  some  compliment,  or  addressed  her 
in  teriDS  of  pleasantry.  She  replied  to  every  one  with  ease  and  grace. 
It  was  a  mquent  amusement,  to  attack  and  attempt  to  disconcert 
her,  and  to  excite  that  imaKinatlon  which  so  early  began  to  display 
Its  brilliancy.  Men  of  the  nrst  order  of  talent  were  among  the  most 
eager  to  lead  her  into  conversation.  They  asked  her  for  accounts  of 
the  books  she  had  read,  recommended  to  her  others,  and  excited  in 
her  a  taste  for  study,  by  talking  with  her  both  of  what  she  knew,  and 
of  things  of  which  she  was  as  yet  ignorant*'* ' 

Madame  de  Staers  description  of  her  father,  we  have  not 
long  since  presented  to  our  readers  ;  to  this  description  we  can 
adcfhut  a  single  paragraph  taken  from  the  volume  oefore  os. ' 

'  A  oertain  careless  dignity  fune  digniti  un  peu  rumchalantej  pre* 
vented  him  (M.  Necker)  from  imparting  to  conversation  any  move- 
ment which  might  produce  a  re-action  upon  himself,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  resign  himself  to  lisUessness,  which  nevertheless  he  dreaded* 
It  was  difficuU  to  him  to  conceal  the  antipathy  mingled'  with  con« 
tempt,  which  insignificance  of  mind  or  character  excited  in  him ;  and 
the  rather  Cndainful  expression  of  his  mouth,  appeared  in  contrast 
with  his  mild  and  benevolent  look.    Native  grace,  however,  a]wa3rs 
charmed  him.    In  women,  all  that  he  required,  was  simplicity,  and 
he  was  all  indulgence  to  the  youns ;  but  consolidated  meaiocrity  was 
ineiipportable  to  him.    After  he  had  champed  the  bit  for  a  length  of 
time  in  an' insipid  company,  nothioecould  be  more  amusing  than  the. 
first  explosion  of  his  discontent.    The  commonplace  maxims  that 
bsul  been  |put^  forth,  those  shades  of  the  ridiculoas  which  he  had 
seised,  the  iijidirect  aims  which  he  had  perceived,  and  even  the  idea 
which  he  saw  that  others  had  formed  of  himself,  all  inspired  him  with  ^ 
the  snost  original  expressions,  in  strong  contrast  with  his  grave  and 
imposing  exterior.    On  such  occasions  he  displayed  a  keen  comic 
talent ;  and  the  natural  goodness  of  his  temper,  which  still  discovered 
itself  amidst  these  sallies,  rendered  it  the  more  striking/ 

If  Madame  de  Saussure  had  felt  herself  bound  to  exercise  the 
severer  discrimination  of  a  strictly  impartial .  biographer,  H 
would  have  been  inevitable  for  her  to  indicate  the  influenoe 
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of  Hie  marked  defects  of  Neckei^^s  cbaracter  oyer  that  of  bit 
daaghCer.  With  all  his  fine  susceptibility,  his  origiDal  genius, 
km  ability  as  a  man  of  business,  his  perfect  inte<»rity,  there  is  a 
certain  force  of  mind,  connected  with  an  entire  soperionty  to 
stHMndary  looliveti,  in  which  he  was  roattifestly  deficient.  As  a 
aiaAesman,  he  appeared  tnfecior  io  some  whose  acqiiirementa 
imre  leas  eatensive,  and  whose  views  were  far  less  cooipre- 
lieiisi«v>e  than  bis  own ;  and  as  a  man,  his  weak  solicitude  for 
popular  applause,  rendered  htm  less  consistent  and  less  dignified 
in  conduct  than  many  who  were  altogether  destitute  of  bis 
purity  of  principle  and  of  intention.  The  blind  and  passiooatey 
though  amiable  admiration  of  her  father,  which  actually  beoame 
the  prominent  feature  of  Madame  de  Sta^lVoharafitttr,  coidd  Boi 
fail  to  leave  the  traces  of  its  partially  disadvants^^eoiHi  iniuepoe 
upon  her  own  mind.  To  this  ^sause,  probably,  may  ia  aome 
degree  he  altribMted  Madame  de  Stael's  taste  far  ibe  mysticisB 
of  aefttimont,  her  too  Ute  ac^uwemecit  of  plain  good  aense,  the 
svMe  sherraaiona  of  her  opiuions,  and,  perhaps,  even  that  insta* 
bility  of  ooiiduet  whkli  has  so  far  counteracted  the  advantage 
otherwise  resuking  from  the  homage  slie  has  nltimately  ren* 
Aered  to  sound  principles. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  we  can  enter  upon  any 
review  of  Madame  de  Stag's  writings.  The  middle  portion  of 
tfab  voloaie,  we  mast  therefore  very  briefly  pass  over.  Madame 
de  Saussure  exemines  4hem  chicffly  as  they  exhibit  the  character 
aAd  pr^ucipies  ef  their  AutJbor.     We  aui^n  a  iist  of  4hem^ 

Of  thai  oMJUis  of  exhibitiag  character  so  eomreonly  resorted 
to, — the  pufclicaiMNi  of  (wivate  oorres^mndeacey  the  friend  of 
Madame  de  Sta^t  haa  nM  availed  herself.  Besides  that  letter- 
writing  does  not  seem  to  have  been  herjorie,  *  I  Jiave,*  says 


*  "  SophiCf  Qu  les  SeniimenM  secr^^*  a  cosM^y*  **  JmmeQrm^'* 
a  tragedy.  Three  Tales,  prefaced  by  an  Essay  pn  Fictiaaa.  *^  i^ttna 
'*  suT  les  Serits  et  U  aaractir^  de  J-  «/•  Roussaau**^  £Tbaae  weae  pub- 
lished (or  wrnten)  before  the  coaioiencacaent  Af  the  BnTuhilian  ] 
Then  ibilowed.  <'  Defense  de  la  JUine.**  <'  J^iv  em  ftfiigiBB  '* 
**  Detix  opuscules  politiques,*'  two  ammymous  .,panuil4et8»  enfi 
**  RSftexions  sur  la  paix,  £uiress£u  ^  M*  Pitt  et  qmtp  Frunfm  /* 
^  Rejlexions  sur  la  pais  mterieureJ'  **  De  Vi^fimme  des  pomumM 
^  le  bonheur  des  indivOus  et  des  ntUimsJ*  **  De  U  iktiralmre^  i 
^  sid£rfe  dans  see  rapports  ax£c  ies  instiUUkufs  sodales,"  •^M 
A  piece  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  her  &ther?t 
^  Sur  la  vie  prvok  de  M.  Necitr."  "  Corinne,  m  tikHe^' 
«  VAUemagne.''  '*  pamd£raJtUm$  sur  la  EivobaiQ»  Fronqtmer  Tkm 
£May  on  Suicide  is  mentioned  but  not  reviewed  by  Madaaae  de 
fiaaiwe.  Madame  de  Sta€l  had,  we  believe,  projected  a  work  re- 
lative til  ftoana ;  and  the  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  another,  to  he  en- 
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*  nation  of  the  custom  which  has  lately  prevailed  so  nmieh,  of 
'  publiskiog,  without  rotf^iect  br  the  dead,  and  mtbout  rsig^ard  to 

*  the  feelings  of  the  living*  the  pi-tvaie  oorrespondf^ae  lof  cei^^ 
^  brated  persons,'  Herself  partaking  of  this  feeing,  the  Authav 
has  abstained  from  violating  the  too  little  refipected  pceoinclB  of 
friendship.  Of  this  determination,  we  fvould  by  no  means  ooBi** 
plain.  There  are  things  of  more  value  than  the  graiifieaiioa 
even  of  a  justifiable  curiosity  relative  to  distinguished  personages. 
To  preserve  from  the  hazard  of  infection  at  its  source,  tbo 
current  of  sentiment  which  should  give  vigour  and  greeosestio 
our  friendships,  is,  as  we  think,  of  va«dy  greater  importance  tbaa 
the  gratificaHon  of  public  ouriosity.  It  would  not  be  dtffioult  to 
adikice  instaooes  tendiag  to  pt ove,  that  tiie  prevailMig  custom  of 
dediciAtng  a  postfiufiDeus  volume,  nuide  up  of  ^  Remains  and 

*  Lietlers,'  to  the  memory  of  almost  €Pvery  oiie  who  has  happened 
to  he  heard  of  beyond  the  private  circle,  has  been  tacitly  remem- 
bered so  as  to  ]>oison  the  simplicity  of  the  most  intimate  comma* 
nications,  and  to  impair  the  ])erfect  integrity  even  of  the  most 
sacredly  private  documents.  Who  shall  say  in  how  maoy  in- 
stances the  ingenuousness  of  friendship  has  been  spoiled,  or  Jialf 
spoiled,  by  t4te  thought.  Perhaps  ray  Remceins  and  Letters  will 
be  published  ? 

*  All  that  is  communicated  by  the  Biographer,  relative  to  her 
friend's  first  and  unpropttious  marriage,  is  contained  in  the  fol« 
lowing  paragraph. 

*  Although  the  auilors  &r  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Neofcer  were 
numerous,  the  choice  of  a  husband  agreeable  at  once  to  her  pareals 
and  herselft  was  not  easily  made,  one  was  deterpained  not  to  i^uii 
France ;  vhile  her  moUier,  a  zealous  Protesttat,  reqwed  tbot  sho 
should  marry  a  aoao  of  her  own  religious  persuafioi».  Under  ihese 
circumstances,  the  Baron  de  Stael  obtained  the  preferaace  of  Id.  and 
Madame  Necker.  To  a  high-toned  honour,  great  goodnoss.of 
temper,  and  a  warm  regard  for  their  daughter,  lie  .joined  noble 
manners,  and  the  advantage  of  distinguished  birth.  The  kii^  of 
Sweden,  Gustavus  III.  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  openly 
iavoored  his  pretensions,  and  promised  to  secure  to  him,  for  a  long 
period,  the  place  of  aaibassaaor  at  the  Fiench  Coort,  in  order  to 
relieve  Maderooisdle  Necker  horn  the  fear  of  quitting  Paris:  more^ 
ovisr,  M.  de  Slacil  engaged  neverso carry  her  to  Swe£n,  eoatrary  M 
her  inclination.  Sum  vpee  Jthe  reasons  a^ch  induced  her  tooeosent 
to  a  marriage  with  a  foreigner^  a  man  much  oUer  than  lierself,  and 
one  in  whmn  slie  met  with  little  congeniality  of  taste.  Thia  unieoi 
however,  though  no  doubt  not  the  most  happy,  would  not  haxro  boon 
formally  interrupted^  had  not  the  improxuknt  generosity.  ^  JldLd^ 
&ael  eo  far  defeneraled  kato  iirodjgdi^^  as  ioombamss  end  en- 
daqgor  the  Ibstuae  (rf'his  wife^  who,  at  lengdi,  iteoght  JiaMelf  con* 
pelled,  m  juslioo  loher  chiUbaii,  tofiftteae.tterr*  paopertf  Apia  she 
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impending  ruin.    But  the  consequent  lepanitioii  wti  not  of  Umg' 
continuance.' 

M.  de  Sta^l  soon  after  died ;  not,  however^  before  his  nvife 
had  done  herself  the  justice  of  preparing  to  render  to  him,  in  his 
declining  state,  the  attentions  iwhich  were  his  due. 

Many  excellent  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  education,  are 
given,  as  having  been  the  maxims  of  Madame  de  Stall's  ma* 
ternal  conduct. 

<  She  built  no  hopes  upon  the  efficacyofex/rabrdb'ifary  systems  of  edu- 
cation. The  young,  she  thought,  should  be  inspired  with  elevated  moral 
and  religious  sentiments,  and  familiarized  with  what  is  good  in  the  real 
world,  rather  than  shut  up  in  a  world  apart,  at  once  false  and  artificial. 
**  I  have  always  presentea  to  my  children,''  said  she,  **  life,  such  as 
it  is ;  and  I  have  had  recourse  to  no  species  of  artifice  with  them." 
Truth  was  the  basis  on  which,  with  her,  every  thing  was  built;  and 
not  unly  deception  or  disguise,  but  any  kind  of  affectation,  she  be* 
lieved  to  be  both  useless  and  dangerous.  She  disdained  to  descend, 
in  conversing  with  her  children,  to  that  tone  of  assumed  childishness, 
by  which  it  is  supposed  that  we  adapt  ourseWesto  their  capacities* 
Slie  sought  rather  to  raise  them  to  the  level  of  her  understanding, 
and  to  raise  herself  to  the  level  of  their  innocence.** 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  on  this  topic,  more  than  our  limits 
can  allow.  Madame  de  Stall's  intuition  and  strong  feeling  led 
her  to  reject  the  Ayper-improvements  of  tnodern  theorists,  espe- 
cially of  some  English  systems  of  education. 

*  A  just  and  moderate  exercise  of  parental  authority,  spares  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thousand  devices,  of  a  tnousand  deceptions  in  education. 
If;  to  produce  obedience,  the  parent  reasons  with  the  chQd,  he  is  soon 
rttn»a^ound;  if  he  entreats,  he  degrades  himself:  sentiment,  em« 

eyyea  as  a  meaas  (in  aid  of  authority),  paralyses^  and  in  the  end, 
rdens  the  heart.  The  only  true,  the  only  serious,  die  only  amicsWe 
relation  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  is  that  of  mild  command 
and  obedience.  Infancy,  always  conscious  as  it  is,  of  its  weakness 
and  destitution,  attaches  itself  permanently  only  to  protecting  firm- 
ness. {Ja  fermeti  protectrice.)*      ' 

We  really  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  activity  and  inge- 
nuity of  iradej  as  applied  to  book-making,  rather  than  the  in- 
fluence of  any  system,  that  has  introduced  so  extensively  in 
England,  the  truly  chUdish  deterioration  and  degradation  of  ele- 
flsentary  instruction  which  is  raferred  to  in  the  foUowing  passage. 

<  In  conibrmity  with  her  fundamental  principle,  relative  to  the  ne» 
cessity  of  perfect  good  faith  in  education,  Maaaroe  de  Staei  rejected 
those  trivial  cames,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attempted  to  teach 
diildren  the  dements  of  all  the  sciences.    When  the  zest  for  study 

*  *  J5&  tUdamwit  (galement  de  prendre  avec  les  ergons  oe  ton  de 
maiserie  nutmirte  parleguel  on  croU  se  mettre  d  leur  porite;  dlei^  ks 
iUfoitjuiqu*  it  9on  esprit,  et^ikwitjusgu'ileitrismocmee.* 
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faflsf  which  must  sometimes  happen,  the  simule  idea  of4uty  ough(  to 
^tjppiy  Hb  place.  This  i^ea  is  teadiiy  apprehended  by  infmicy ;  and 
ht  firorti  its  being  desirabl^  tp  keep  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  at  a 
..^^  -j^ — J  — ...1  _/.  ir..g^  ^^  ^^^  aflfrrxK  that  it  never  has  ranch 

\  become  gradually  and  deeply  rooted  i^ 
.  lopg  the  dupes  of  tjhese  forced  diveraioo^^ 
and  a  thousand  sallies,  unfavourably  to  their  improvement^  proclaio^ 
their  native  rfght  of  atuusing  themselves  altogether  In  their  own  wajr^ 
Bes!d€»,  as  the  principal  advantage  of  study  in  early  yiears^  consis^ 
in  the  necessity  it  imposes  upon  the  mind  of  ip^kiog  an  effort,  while 
that  of  amusementji  lies  in  the  spring,  which  it  gives  to  the  eivtire^ttl^ 
beings  when  diversion  is  mingled  with  the  lesson,  and  restraint  is  im- 
po«d  on  the  diversfooi,  the  proper  benefit  of  jiioth  is  lostp* 

Madaoie  d^  Sauasura  baa  done  well  in  being  quite  explioU  aii 
the  sut^eot  of  Uie  seoood  aod  nnavowed  OMirnage  pf  Madame  dd 
Sti^L  JM.  RoQca^  use  hcfaffe,  when  be  accompaiiied  Ua  wifia 
duriafp  beat  iaat  Hnt  to  this  couatry,  passed  aslier  nepbe'w ;  afidi 
if  we  are  truly  informed,  the  apparent  disparity  of  years,  d^d  not 
at  all  heUe  the  hufniliatio^  disguise.  We  crfbnot  accede  (o  the 
reasona  of  the  apoto<^y,  a  part  of  which  we  quote. 

'It  woiddi  DO  doubt,  have  been  bett^,  had  abf  fww^A  ti^iffnar- 
riage;  but  having  been  induced  by  a  feeUpg  pf  tum^iypfi^^k  w^ifj^ 
ner  order  of  c^ourage  did  not  set  her  ftee^  as  wf|U  -w  \py  fm  o^t^r 
ment  to  a  na^e  which  her  tal^pt^had  dJ8^i)g»iql^,  ^P  f^yjoid  fbjf^ 
declaration,  aQ  her  soul  was.occupied  in  co^t^ja^fv^  wi^  the  difficult 
ties  of  her  situation.  Mu^t  ^t  ^e  granted,  that  it  would  Jt&ave  b^ea 
still  better  not  to  .have  placed  herself  ip  ^hii^  sifuatipn  i  Sliall  y^t^ 
allow,  that  Ma4ame  de  Stacjl  i#  not  to  be  .he]d  up,  ip  ^1  r^^cV,  af 
an  example  f  Hersejf  would  have  been  the  first  to  erant  this.  U  is 
what  sbe^  has  said  to  her  chpdren  i  k  is  what  dhe  hasintiqiated  in  1;er 
wckioga,  ui  far  as  was  possible  to  an  elevated  sotil  fune  Ane^fiire) 
conaciom  o£  its  greatness,  fic.  dec' 

iC  is  knowtt,  ebal  Madame  4e  Sta^Ps  reKgious  opiq(ions  (pi- 
lowed  that  current  of  sceptical  infatuation  with  wbic^  ^he  v^ad 
surrounded.  She  wa«  not,  however,  2i. sceptic  by  ten^per.  %t 
tras  only  so  long  as  lufideYity,  uod^r  the  giiise  of  ji  gr^at  aaa 
beneficent  discovery j  ^yfiiieA  )ier  enthu3ia9ip>.tha.t  UoQuldr^tjuo 
its  ipfluencepver  Jber  ipin.d.  Her  nati\rfil  aJi4  iugi^niipHs  tppe  19^ 
feelingy  bar  teipperatneut,  .alike  ardent  ,aod  iQ^iiPfih^Hc,  1^ 
strong  »pd  full  intuitioA  pf  the  popatitiiiion  j»f  the  iiearti  and  of 
the  ««Av$ll  QPdditioq  i|od  wnnta  of  iiunuo  aaluse,  and,  ate  may 
addy.ber  auffsriuga,  made  «ii  aA  iMt  JnevilaUe,  ^hat  she  abbiM 
return  •taiwda lObi istiaAitgr.  Eaen  bad  wa  4«ore  preeise  isitor* 
motion  /on  <tbe  atit^et,  we  sliduM  refrain  fWan  ^the  allemjpt  io 
aoratiiiice  the  exe^  iNrtilfe  or  degree  pf  tbre  retort.  We  trati- 
aeri^,  fiowe^er,  from  t^e  volume  before  us,  with  pleas^ui^e,  and; 
wiftout  comioent,  aoipe  of  ^er  Qxpressiops  op  the  s^\ifie^ijf^fxf- 
figioo. 

Vol.  xrn.  N-s. 
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*  Among  the  happy  effects  of  adyancing  yean  upon  the  diaiacter 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  we  must  enumerate  the  mere  fixed  iDflueiice  of 
Yeliffious  sentiments  over  her  mind,  and  her  more  habitual  connexion 
of  them  with  the  business  of  life.  Her  scruples*  which  heretofore  bad 
regarded  chiefly  the  probable  consequences  of  her  action«,  now  re- 
lated more  to  her  motives.  Prayer,  which  with  her  was  a  need  of  the 
heart*  in  bringing  her  into  constant  communication  with  the  aource 
of  all  excellence,  shed  a  purer  influence  on  her  soul.  **  Whenever 
I  am  alone,  I  pray,"  said  she  to  her  children.* 

*  Madame  de  Stael  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  pride  which  kispireB 
man  with  the  wish  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  universe.  Speaking 
of  some  metaphysical  discussions,  she  said,  **  I  prefer  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  all  this."  During  her  sleepless  nights,  she  repeated  thii 
prayer  incessantly.  Sighs,  and  certain  ejaculations  wtiich  were 
nabitual  to  her,  wereVith  her,  pious  invocations.  Thus,  these  words, 
which  80  often  escaped  her — *'  Poor  human  nature  1"— *<  Alas !  what 
fire  we  T' — *<  Ah !  life,  life !"— were  but  the  exhalations  of  religtous 
feeling. 

.  *  It  is  in  her  last  %ork  that  she  has  this  striking  sentence :  **  Man 
is  reduced  to  dust  b^infldelity  %'*  and  again,  **  Religion  is  the  life  of 
the  soul.*'  ^'' 

<  In  the  year  1S|5,  when  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  excesses 
of  fanatidsm  were  continually  the  objects  of  her  animadveraion,  I 
feared  lest  religion  itself  might  have  suffered  in  her  mind  through  the 
bad  use  which  nad  been  made  of  its  sacred  name.  I  mentioned  to 
her  my  apprehensions  on  thb  ground.  **  I  nrotest  to  you,"  said  she, 
^  that  is  not  the  ca^ :  it  u  a  regard  for  religion  that  partly  uosnires 
my  indignation.  There  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  might  pernans 
say  less,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Deity  is  not  present  to  my  heart." ' 

The  sentimenia  contained  in  the  foUowine  passage,  with 
which  Madame  de  Saussure  concludes  her  aket^  are  too  general 
to  demand  a  strict  scrutiny,  or  to  justify  rigid  aoimadyeraion. 

'  <  Madame  de  Stael  has  done  much  good  in  her  thne.  I  do  not 
cefer  to  the  aid  she  has  personally  yielded  to  the  unhappr ;  nor  to  ibt 
widely  diffused  pleasure  and  instruction  which  she  has  afforded  by  her 
conversation  and  her  writmgs.  At  the  present  moment  I  delight  to 
think  that  she  has  been  useful  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religibn.  She 
has  effiscted  good  in  this  respect,  so  much  the  more,  perhi^,  as 
ahe  never  expressed  the  formal  intention  to  plead  the  causte  of  re- 
ligion.  But  a  deep  conviction,  an  intimate  and  powerfolaentunent, 
has,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  transpired  in  her  writings.  As  die  an- 
nounced no  such  design,  infidelity  did  not  arm  itself  befbr^and 
agamst  her.  It  is  always  with  mildmess,  with  simplidty,  that  die  has 
appeared  as  its  advocate.  She  has  not  spoken  as  irom  the  professor's 
cnair,  nor  in  the  severe  tones  of  the  presadier: — ^But^  deriving  her 
power  of  persuasion  firom  her  experience  of  all  that  can  captivate 
the  mind  or  the  heart  in  the  present  scene,  she  has  thus  addressed 
men  of  the  world,  statesmen,  literati  ^— All  die  interests  which  ani- 
mate jrou,  have  occupied  me ;  but  I  have  felt  that  there  b  nothing 
gteal  or  durable  without  religion:  ttiqre  is  notliing  else  wh^ 
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sustaiQ  moraU,  the  support  oPsocietjr;  there  i$  nothing  but  religion 
for  the  unhappy ;  and  without  reKglon,  even  genius  is  destitute  of 
its  higher  insptraeion.r  Tho»e  who  have  never  soared  towards  tho 
heav^ens/  have  not  stolen  tlie  creative  6re»  nor  shall  they  obtain  evea 
that  shadow  of  immortality  which  fame  bestows* 

*  A  genius  like  that  of  Madame  de  Stael^  could  alone  be  qualified, 
as  the  missionary  of  truth,  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  the  age,  at  onee 
learned  and  acote»  and  frivolous  and  disdainful  Herself  nut  entering 
the  temple,  but  standing  in  its  portico,  she  has  addressed  the  multitudey 
heathen  at  heart,  who  otter  incense  to  the  muses,  and  stone  the  prophets. 
But  it  was  with  the  thinking,  tliat  slie  preferred  to  converse  i  and  lite 
the  great  Apostle  who  found  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated  to  the 
unknown  God,  she  said  to  souls  serious  and  impassioned,  **  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  1  unto  you.'* ' 

With  our  high  English  notions  of  the  proprieties  and  true 
dignity  of  the  lemale  character,  it  is  not  as  a  woman  that  we 
speak  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Nor,  with  our  opinion  of  the  real 
tendency  of  delicious  fiction,  especially  of  fiction  in  which  a 
moral  purpose  is  hardly  thought  of,  (and  what  is  the  moral  of 
Delphine  or  Coriwne  If  J  is  it  as  a  writer  of  romance,  that  We 
choose  to  descant  upon  her  exquisite  talents.  Even  in  her 
graver  works,  we  know  there  are  grounds  on  which  her  ad- 
mirers may  be  ridiculed  by  those  who  are  pleased  to  say,  we 
cannot  understand  Madame  de  Stael.  x\nd  long  disputes 
might)  perhaps,  be  held,  before  it  should  be  satisfactorily  de« 
terminea,  whether  many  passages,  which,  at  first  bearing,  quicken 
the  pace  of  all  our  thoughts,  are  to  be  coolly  esteemed  as  spe* 
cimens  of  Ayper-thiokiug  and  feeling,  bordering  upon  absurdity^ 
or  as  tlie  fruit  of  a  profound  and  perfect  intuition. 

But  leavini;^  now  such  discussions,  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  this  distinguished  personage  <may  be  thought  of  and 
spoken  of  without  hesitation,  and  with  high  satisfaction  :  we 
mean  as  the  victim  and  triumphant  opponent  of  wicked  power* 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  Madame  de  Stael's  influence 
has  been  real  and  great,  throughout  Europe,  in  aidiofif  that 
sentiment  of  abhorrence  and  contempt  which  has  accompanied 
and  accelerated  the  overthrow  of  military  despotism  in  France. 

The  lawless  outrages  of  the  republican  years,  terrified  almost 
the  whole  educated  portion  of  the  French  people,  into  a  shame* 
ful  acquiescence  in  the  regular  outrages  of  the  system  whick 
presently  succeeded.  But  with  Madame  de  Statil,  tUe  despotism 
of  thie  soTereign  people,  served  but  to  fix  and  ripen  (hose  prin- 
ciples which  gave  her  strength  to  scorn  and  repel  the  despotism 
of  the  sovereign  sword.  While  violence  was  ragged,  dirty,  and 
stupid,  there  was  pity  mingled  with  dread  and  abhorrence  in 
her  mind.  But  when  violence  became  trhnlv  embroidered  and 
intelligent,  even  fear  gave  way  to  anger  and .  contempt.    Hadt 
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Fruoe  at'  that  time  beeo  rich  in  such  a  numberi  a  dozen  men^ 
each  wilh  a  »oul  like  ibai  of  this  woomui,  might  have  saved  their 
o6uBtry.  History  aflfi>rds  some  iastaaoes  in  wfaioh  the  unbrokea 
mirit  of  a  courage  spriogiag  from  principle,  after  it  has  forsaken 
toe  breasts  of  men,  has  seemed  to  take  sanctuary  iu  the  boamn 
of  a  woman,  there  to  be  cherished  and  transmitted  to  sons  wor- 
thier than  their  fathers. 

That  all  the  opinions  uttered  during  a  course  of  years,  under 
varying  circumstances,  should  be  entirely  consistent,  and  that 
eyery  action  should  be  equally  worthy  of  the  settled  principles 
and  character  of  the  individual,  is  by  no  means  an  indispensible 
condition  of  meriting  the  praise  of  having  nobly  endured  the 
malice  of  tyranny.  So  far  is  certain,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
suffered  in  all  her  predilections,  as  well  as  in  her  pecuniary  in- 
terests, during  her  ten  years^  banishment,  and  also,  that  she  had 
H  at  every  moment  in  her  power,  by  a  breath  of  adulation,  to 
propitiate  her  enemy*.  Indeed,  the  system  of  Bonaparte  is  too 
well  understood  to  admit  of  the  supposition,  that  any  delicaey  or 
personal  dislike  on  his  part,  would  have  impeded  a  reeoneilia- 
tion  with  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  France,  then  com- 
manding the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
unless  he  is  himself  incapable  of  generous  emotions,  can  doubt 
that  she  possessed  a  genuine  greatness  and  elevation  of  soul. 
We  mean  that  sort  of  elevation  which  has  so  rarely  exhibited  it- 
self in  France  since  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  an  elevation 
consisting,  not  in  the  mere  susceptibility  of  the  imagination,— for 
of  vapouring  and  inflation  there  has  been  enough  :  it  has  been 
the  prime  characteristicof  the  Revolution  ;— norin  a  demon  force 
of  intellect,  like  that  of  Mirabeau ;  nor  in  simple  integritv  of  par- 
pose  ;  nor  in  an  unthinking  and  instinctive  principle  of  honour 
like  that  of  many  of  the  nobles ;  but  an  elevation  of  character  result- 
ing from  that  susceptibility  of  the  imagination,  and  that  forcible 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  which  together,  produce  the  passion 
whose  olject  is  greatness,  and  excellence,  and  the  wide  good  of 
mankind ;  and  this  too,  in  conjunction  with  so  much  intellectual 
power,  as  gives  the  individual  the  means  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  others.  Such,  we  think,  even  with  all  tht>se  weak- 
nesses and  extravagances  upon  which  it  pleases  vulgar  minda  to 
dwell,  was  Madame  de  Stael. 


*  A  considerable  portion  of  Necker's  fortune  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Directory.  One  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  gave  Madame  de 
Stael  to  understand,  that  this  should  be  restored  to  her,  *  if  sh^  would 
love  him  (Bonaparte).'  *  Je  sawnt  hien*  she  replied,  <  que  powr  fv- 
<  ctcoir  ses  rentes^  il  falloU  un .  certifiaU  de  vie;  wwUje  ne  tavoit  pas 
*•  fuUl/attfU  une  dedaratian  d'wiourj 
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Now  there  ia  a  high  aatiafactioOi  aa  well  aa  much  exeitemeDt 
and  iD9truction»  io  conaideriiig  the  real  equivalencu,  aod  the 
eventual  triumph  of  such  aioharacter,  placing  itself^  at  tta  cost  and 
peril  in  opposition,  by  the  aimple  force  of  truth  and  geniua,  t» 
the  unapt  and  angry  efforts  of  despotiam.  It  is  agreeable  alsa 
to  remember,  that  the  unaliepable  ability  ot  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity their  own  history  of  the  conflict,  is  an  advantage  almoal 
always  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  cause  is  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. The  base, — whether  they  be  the  abusers  of  jiower,  or  the 
factious  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — may  command  the  at- 
tention and  belief  of  their  victims  or  their  followers ;  but  they 
have  DO  language  for  mankind,  no  voice  that  shall  reach  future 
times.  Neither  the  tjfrant,  nor  his  hirelings,  shall  appear  oo 
their  own  behalf  at  the  bar  of  posterity.  But  noble  genius  will  ba 
there  to  tell  the  story  of  its  own  times.  Under  no  aspect,  tben» 
does  literature  appear  of  higher  importance,  than  as  if  is  seeo 
holding  over  the  head  of  evil  power,  a  sword  of  retributioo,  quite 
beyond  its  reach  effectually  to  influence  or  to  avert. 

The  persecution  which  Bonaparte  directed  against  MaAime  de 
Stael,  suggests  one  further  consideration  that  may  deserve  a 
moment^s  attention.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Bonaparte 
found  in  her  writings,  even  a  pretext  by  which  to  excuse  bli 
animosity  and  injustice  towards  her.  It  was  precisely  because 
she  named  not  him,  that  he  wished  to  suppress  her  works.  But 
this  negative  crime  was  bard  to  be  framed  into  an  indictment. 
It  was  because  her  writings  breathed  a  free  and  noble  spirit, 
that  he  was  unwilling  that  his  Frenchmen  should  peruse  them* 
But  bow  was  this  free  spirit  to  be  trapped  in  the  gins  of  his  6en- 
aor  of  the  press  ?  The  inoffensive  sentences,  on  account  of  which 
the  first  edition  of  the  "  De  VAUemagne*^  was  suppressed, 
were  of  a  nature  to  render  a  government  U>  whidi  they  could 
be  obnoxious,  even  more  ridiculous  than  odious.    *'  Madame  de 

Stael,^^  said  the  Emperor,  ^*  moiUe  lee  titee  dcma  um  eene 


qui  ne  me  com^ient  pas*.'** 

It  seems  that  the  highest  order  of  genius,  when  supported  by 
genuineness  of  character,  although  it  is  the  most  formidable  to 
despotism,  is,  from  a  peculiarity  essentially  coaneoted  with  its  very 
eminence,  the  least  taqgible,  and  the  least  witUin  reach  of  the 
devices  that  are  framed  to  control  the  press*  The  devef  li- 
beller, the  dashing,  declamatory  journalist,  the  garret  orator,  the 
city^made j)hilosophist,  the  oracle  of  the  tavern  club, — in  a  word, 
all  those  who  have  more  talent  than  soul,  be  their  talent  ever  so 
brilliaot,  deriving,  as  they  do,  their  inspiration,  their  prime  and 
stroo^est  impulse  from  the  interests  and  accidents  oi  the  day» 
can  hardly  render  themselves  offensive  to  jealous  power,  except 

*  ^  She  inflates  people  with  notions  that  do  not  suit  me.** 
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by  those  palpable  and  obTious  overt-acts  of  attack,  ivhich  are  as 
readily  fixed  upon  by  the  censor,  as  they  are  quickly  forgx>tten 
by  the  public.     The  genics  minores  of  literature,  with  the  spur 
of  personal  or  party  animosity,  or  the  insphalion  of  a  fresh  and 
urgent  conjuncture,  may  rise  into  an  energy  of  thought  and 
Btyle  at  which  even  themselves  are  surprised.     But  if  they  are 
deprived  of  all  impulse,  except  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
native  tone  of  their  emotions,  and  if,  debarred  from  the  topics  of 
the  day,  they  are  exiled  into  the  hic^her  and  more  tranquil  re- 
gions of  thought,  they  presently  either  languish  and  faint,  or 
beeome  turgid  and  absurd,  and  lose  at  once  all  the  power  they 
seemed  to  posisess  of  commanding  attention  as  writers.     When, 
therefore,  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  take  place  in 
a  country  that  was  lately  free,  this  order  of  writers  is  the  most 
immediately  and  severely  affected.     Those  of  them   who  are 
sturdy  of  temper,  are  quickly  in  jail  or  in  exile.    Those  who 
are  compliant,  soon  becoming  too  inane  in  the  work  of  adulation 
to  be  worth  even  their  pay,  starve,  or  give  themselves  to  some 
more  thrifty  craft ;  while  many  of  a  middle  class  turn  towards 
the  trifles  of  literature,  or  entirely  resign  the  pen. 
'    It  is,  however,  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  that  they  are  most  inspired,  most  energetic,  most 
ihemselveSy  not  while  heated  by  a  personal  conflict  with  an  indi- 
vidual adversary,  but  while  they  are  dwellitig  calmly  u|>on  those 
high  themes,  in  listening  to  which,  men  become  impatient  of 
slavery,  and  indignant  at  injustice.    To  them  it  belongs,  to  ira* 
pert  a  fresh  colouring,  to  give  a  new  and  living  interest  to  those 
great  standing  truths  which  cannot  be  impn<rned  without  compel- 
ling the  enemies  of  human  happiness  to  publish  in  plain  terms  their 
own   evil  designs.     Lofty,  virtuous  genius  makes  the  despot 
tremble  most,  when  its  language  is  the  least  anienable  to  the  doll 
'wording  of  his  statute  fears.     He  dreads  and  hates  it,  because  it 
soars  to  a  region  where  he  is  forgotten,  and  discourses  of  the 
great  interests  of  humanity  in  a  dialect  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  Ihe  chicanery  of  oppression  to  attack.     Putting  aside  then  for 
the   moment,  the  consideration   of  the  interpositions  of   Di- 
Tine  Providence,  and  thinking  only  of  the  visible  means,  may  it 
not  be  affirmed,  that  the  bosom  of  uncorrupted  genius  is  the 
casket  to  which  the  social  hopes  of  men  are  consigned  in  the 
.  dark  hour  when  force  prevails  against  truth  ?  The  spirit  of  li- 
Berly  may  be  hunted  from  its  home  in  this  or  that  eopner  of  our 
globe,  but,  on  the  wings  of  genius,  it  crosses  the  seas,  or  descends 
to  another  age,  and  the  men  who  hoped  that  it  had  left  the  earthy 
are  disappointed. 


T 
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Art.  V.     The  Treatise  on  Rdigiotis  Affections,    hv  the  late  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edtoards^  A*  M.  somewhat  abridged.    By   W.  EDerby. 

N*  tlie  midst  of  the  present  rage  for  reading,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  pablisliing  new  books,  we  have  with  pleasure 
noticed  the  re-publication  of  several  of  the  works  of  our  older 
divines.  The  demand  for  such  works,  shews  that  there  are 
readers  who  know  their  value,  and  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
those  marks  of  sterling  piety  and  laborious  thoughtfuloess,  by 
which  their  works  are  distinguished.  Within  the  last  century,  no 
BUtbor,  certainly,  has  appeared,  so  worthy  of  being  ranked  in 
the  same  class  with  them,  as  Jonathan  Edwards.  While  we  foU 
low  bim  through  his  laborioas,  and  acute,  and  often  cumbrous  dis« 
sertatiotis,  we  almost  forget  that  he  is  a  modern.  This  resemblance 
must  be  allowed  to  extend  to  some  of  the  more  common  defects  of 
the  old  divines,  by  none  of  whom,  however,  he  is  surpassed  as  a 
a  theologian  ;  and  as  a  controvertist,  he  is  absolutely  without  a 
compeer.  His  expositions  of  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy 
of  divinity,  have  carried  moral  science  further  than  any  preceding 
writer  on  those  ajbstruse  subjects,  and  have  placed  the  tenets  usu- 
ally denominated  Galvinistic,  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  petty 
cavils  and  feeble  declamations  of  their  impugners.  His  work  upoik 
tba  Will,  is  a  masterpiece  of  metaphysical  and  logical  acumen, 
vrhich  it  would  perhaps  be  no  instance  of  presumption,  to  pro^ 
nounce  unanswerable.  The  witty  and  profligate  Dryden  may  Ba 
allowed  to  allude  to  Calvin,  as 

'  The  last  of  all  the  litter,  scaped  by  chancci 
*  And  from  Genevat  first  infected  France.' 

And  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  anonymous  author  of  thePoi^ 
suits  of  Literature,  to  class  the  great  Reformer  with  the  infidel 
Rousseau,  as  a  foe  to  Episcopacy.  But  since  the  publication  of 
Jonathan  £dwards*s  Works,  it  ill  becomes  any  man  who  makes 
tlie  slightest  pretensions  to  philosophy,  to  treat  Calvinism  with 
contempt,  or  to  deny  the  metaphysical  consistency  of  the 
system. 

The  small  work  before  us,  is  an  abridgement,  and  an  at* 
tempted  improvement  in  point  of  style,  of  one  of  President 
Edwards^s  most  useful  and  practical  treatises.  We  are  not 
^reat  admirers  of  abridgements,  and  have  very  little  taste  for 
improvements  upon  an  author's  style ;  yet  we  must  admit  that 
the  *^  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,''  was  susc^tible  of 
both.  To  give  greater  publicity  to  a  work  so  admirably  adapted 
to  extensive  usefulness,  by  compressing  it  into  a  cheaper  and 
more  readable  form,  is  the  design  of  the  present  pubhoation ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  hin  tAski  Mft  EQerby  has  suooesdad 
beyoii4  our  ezpectatiQOSf 
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The  Tceatiae  oa  Religious  ASeetions  waa  oocasMned-by  the 
dar^ioQ  of  many  cua verts  in  New  £pglaod,aod  by  tbe  iiaaoMnd 
and  disgraceful  profession  of  others.  Tbe  peculiar  cireum- 
fit^ces  un4er  \Ybicb  tbe  Writer  was  placed*  led  him  to  view  the 
subject  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  bearings  ;  and  in  delineating  those 
uiarks  of  '^  gracious  affectionSy"  which  are  exclusively  the  revolt 
of  a  Divioe  iniTuence  upon  tbe  mind,  be  bas  exhibited  all  bis 
clpracteristic  acuteness*     He  says,  in  bis  preface  : 


■*  Jt  greatly  concern  us  to  u^e  our  iimidst  etiAeatoufs  dearly  to 
earn,  and  have  it  well  settled  and  established,  wKersin  true  rei 
doth  ooDsist.  Till  this  be  done,  it  may  be  expected  that  great  re* 
vlvals  of  religion  will  be  but  of  short  oontinusnee ;  till  this  be  dooe^ 
there  is  but  little  good  to  be  expected  of  all  our  warm  debates,  ib 
conversation  and  from  the  press,  not  knowing  clearly  and  distinctly 
wh£(t  we  ought  to  contend  fur. 

*  My  design  is,  to  contribute  my  mite^  and  all  my  best  (however 
feeble)  endeavours  to  this  cnd^  in  the  ensuing  treiitise :  wherein  it 
tnttdt  be  noted  1  that  it  Is  somewhat  diverse  from  the  dfesign  of  what  I 
fbrmerly  published,  whi6h  whs  to  shew  the  dittinguishing  marb  of  a 
Itjork,  0)  ike  Spirit  of  God^  including  both  his  common  and  saving 
(Operations.  What  I  aim  at  now  is,  to  shew  the  nature  and  signs  itf 
tJu  grfuioui  operatiotu  of  God's  Spirit,  by  which  tiiey  ars  to  be  die-> 
iingnisbed  trom  att  things  whatsoever  whkh  are  not  of  a  saving  na* 
Jure*'  If  I  bavesacceed^  in  tbfs  my  aim,  in  any  toleraMe  measure^ 
I  b^pe  it  will  te^  to  prpmote  the  interest  of  religion.  And  whether 
I  have  succeeded  to  bring  any  light  to  this  subject,  or  not,  and  how- 
ever my  attempts  may  be  reproached  in  these  captious,  censorious 
times,  I  hope  m  the  mercy,  ot  a  gracious  and  righteous  God,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  binc^rity  of  my  endeavours  and  hope  also ;  for  the 
candour  and  prayers  of  the  true  followers  of  the  meek  and  charitable 
JLah)b  of  God.' 

the  Treatise  is  divided  Into  three  Pirfs  ;  PsH  I.  *  Cofcieeni* 

*  iffg  the  Nature  of  (he  Affections  and  their  Importancea  ih  Re- 

*  llgltfit.'     Part  II.   *  Shewing  what  are  no  ct-rtain  signs  that 

*  Religious  Affections  are  truly  gracious,  or  that  they  are  net.* 
Fsrt  HI.  <  Shewhig  which  are  distinguishing  signs  of  truly 
^  gracious  and  holy  Affections.*  Of  the  general  excellenoe  of  the 
TVeWlse,  we  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak.  It 
dlbpiays  throughout  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and 
exquisite  skill  in  exposing  the  deceptive  symptoms  on  whidi 
too  marty  persons  fatally  rely.  No  work  perhaps  is  so  admi- 
t%My  ndfipted  tb  assist  the  Christian  in  the  duty  ef  eelf- 
<6xait)ihatidn. 

Highly  valtiaMe,  boW^ter,  hs  the  work  is  upon  the  whole, 
lh€^6  are  soimfe  f>\iteag^  whidi  are  cdnfe!lsedly  IrAble  to  serious 
^bjediions;  aikt  fts  the  sentiments  tb^ytontaift,  bave  reci^ntlY 
Wseti  ve^y  peiht«dly  allude  to  in  Ad  (^ermdM  of  k  di^tHi^ished 
pulpit  orator,  we  shall  take  the  present  d^MtllttRy  aft  Mkting 
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ft  few  remarks  upon  the  subject.  The  objectionsble  notibn  nilh 
which  PresMent  Edwards,  and  other  American  divines,  have 
been  chargeable,  is,  in  brief,  That  our  love  to  God  must  not 
originate  in  a  discoTery  of  His  love  to  us,  however  that  may 
follow,  but  roust  be  founded  primarily  in  His  own  holiness  and 
excellence.  The  parts  of  the  Treatise  before  us,  in  which  this 
sentiment  is  stated  and  defended,  aie  Sections  ii.  and  liL  of 
Part  lU.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  insert  in  full  the  Aothor^A 
reasoning  upon  this  purely  hypothetical  speculation.  We  shall, 
however,  transcribe  one  passage,  as  the  basis  for  the  passing 
animadTersions  we  intend  to  submit.  The  title  to  the  second 
section,  conveys  the  general  proposition  in  the  following  terms : 

<  The  first  objective  ground  of  gracious  aifectioif,  is,  the  trans- 
cendently  excellent  and  amiable  nature  of  diyine  things,  as  they  are 
in  themselves ;  and  not  any  conceived  relation  they  bear  to  seff^  or  idf^ 
inierui.* 

The  principle  is  stated  and  contrasted  with  its  opposite,  more 
fully  in  the  following  passage. 

*  The  first  foundation  of  the  delight  a  true  saint  has  tn  God,  is  his 
own  perfection;  and  the  first  foundation  of  the  delight  he  has  in 
Christj  is  his  otoii  beauty  ;  he  appears  in  himself  the  chief  among  tea 
thousand,  and  altogether  loVely.  The  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  is  a 
delightful  way  to  him,  for  the  sweet  and  admirable  nianitbstations  of 
the  divine  perfections  in  ii.  The  holy  doctrines  of  the  Oospeh  by 
which  God  is  exalted  and  man  abased,  holiness  honoured  and  pro» 
mated,  sin  greatly  disgraced  and  discouraged,  and  free  sovereign  iov« 
Uftnifested,  are  glorious  doctrines  in  his  eyes  and  sweet  to  hw  taste, 
prior  to  any  conception  of  his  interest  in  these  things.  Indeed,  the 
saiots  rejoice  in  ilieir  interest  in  God,  and  that  Christ  is  theirs;  and 
so  they  have  great  reason :  but  this  is  not  the  first  spring  oj  their  joy. 
They  firs^  rejoice  in  God  as  glorious  and  excellent  in  himself :  and 
then  secondarily  rejoice  in  it,  that  so  glorious  a  God  is  theirs.  They 
first  have  their  hearts  filled  with  sweetness,  from  the  vie^^  of  Christ's 
excellency,  and  the  excellency  of  his  grace,  and  the  beauty  of  salva* 
tion  bv  him ;  and  then  they  have  a  secondarif  joy,  in  that  so  excellent 
a  Saviour  and  such  excellent  grace,  are  theirs.  But  that  which  is  the 
true  5afa/V  superstmeture,  is  the  hypocrite's  Joundation.*  Works,  VoL 
IV.  p.  148. 

The  whole  hypothesis,  that  love  to  God,  even  in  a  perfect 
creature,  can  exist  in  this  abstract  and  independent  form,  or,  at 
leastj  that  it  ever  does  so  exist,  appears  to  us  as  unfounded  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  l*hat  it  should  so  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  con* 
verted  sinner,  prior  to  all  sense  of  God's  love  to  him,  is  at  one;; 
Impossible  in  theory,  and  in  utter  incoi\sistency  with  the  whol^ 
tenour  of  the  Gospel  revelation.  Can  it  be  for  a[  moment  ima- 
gined, that  love  to  God  has  ever  been  excited  in  any  human 
Dreast,  or  that  it  ever  was  intended  to  be  inspired  in  the  hearts  of 
beliettert,  by  the  abstract  contemplation  of  the  Divine  excellence 
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or  holiness?  Could ihe  flaming  swords  of  the  chtfubim  which 
expelled  our  first  parents  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  the  deso- 
lating waters  of  the  Deluge,  or  the  fiery  torrents  that  consumed 
the  cities  of  tlie  plain,  or  the  appalling  terrors  of  Sinai, — though 
all  these  spoke  the  Divine  purity  and  excellence  in  the  most  tm* 
pressiTe  accents,  have  ayailed  to  inspire  love  of  a  higher  and 
purer  kind  than  that  which  is  wrought  in  us  by  a  sight  of  Gh)d^s 
great  love  to  us,  then,  must  they  have  been  preferable,  as  means 
of  subduing  the  human  heart.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  imparts 
to  the  Gospel  an  efficacy  superior  to  that  of  the  roost  vivid  and 
,  impressive  displays  of  the  Divine  perfections  under  the  Law, 
but  the  very  fact  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  ? — ^*  We  have  seen 
**  and  believed  the  love  that  God  has  towards  un^  Of  aU  the 
exhibitions  of  truth  which  the  Gospel  minister  has  to  present^  it 
is  precisely  the  display  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Jehovah^s  holiness,  primarily,  but  as  the  superlative  proof 
of  his  hve  to  our  souls,  together  with  the  accompanying  offer 
of  salvation,  that  is  in  fact  found  to  possess  a  transcendant  effi- 
cacy  in  winning  the  aflTection  of  the  human  heart. 

.  Viewing  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  moral  means,  designed  to 
produce  love  to  God  in  the  human  heart,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
found  to  operate  in  a  way  completely  the  reverse  of  the  Author's 
theory.  Its  first  appeals  are  founded  upon  the  implied  principle 
of  self<«love  in  our  nature :  it  excites  a  salutary  sense  of  danger, 
and  then  it  holds  forth  the  promise  of  pardon,  in  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  same  principle, — ^*  He  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved." 
The  provisions  of  mercy  for  our  benefit,  are  exhibited  in  all  their 
multiplicity,  and  in  all  their  fulness,  not  subsequently  to  ow 
discovery  of  the  Divine  holiness,  but  as  the  primary  means  of 
subduing  and  moving  the  unbelieving  heart.  If  the  whole  in- 
strumentality of  tlia  Gospel  be  not  constructed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  which  is  as  strictly  according  to  the  will  of 
our  Creator  as  the  terms  of  grace, — the  love  of  happiness,  then  we 
have  yet  to  learn  what  means  the  love  of  God  tawarde  u$. 
The  whole  conduct  of  Christ  in  his  personal  ministry,  was  cal« 
culated  to  produce  love  to  God  and  to  himself,  precisely  through 
the  medium  of  good  bestowed :  the  ftrat  principle  appealed  to, 
was  self-love ;  and  the  first  emotion  excited,  was  gratitude. 
The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  was  in  every  respect  similar :  they 
held  forth  glad  tidings ;  they  published  peace ;  they  dwelt  upon 
the  promises  of  God,  rather  than  the  evidences  of  his  abstract  ex- 
cellence. '*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
**  gotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish, 
''  but  have  eternal  life."  If  this  was  not  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
self-love  of  their  hearers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could 
be.  The  question  of  the  jailor,  sprang  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle :  <<  What  shall  I  do  to  be  aa^ed  ?"    Yet  it  WM 
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met  by  no  rebuke  from  the  Apostle.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  the 
exceUent  Author,  the  reply  of  the  Apostle  woulj  seem  adapted 
only  to  make  him  a  hypocrite,  by  conveying  to  him  in  the  first 
ioslance,  a  hope  of  interest  in  the  blessings  of  saWation.  If  the 
Prestdent's  theory  were  consistent  with  Scripture  and  with  fact, 
we  should  tiave  found  Christ  and  his  Apostles  guarding  their 
hearers  a^^inst  the  delusive  influence  of  the  principle  of  love  to 
their  awpn  soydAj  and  against  looking  at  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
demption as  a  good  to  themsehea :  this  view  should  have  beei» 
kept  in  the  back-ground,  while  every  first  efibrt  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  unbelievers,  should  have  been  exclusively  adapted  to 
inspire  their  veneration  for  the  Divine  excellenee  and  bolinessy 
without  any  mixture  of  sdf,  or  any  conception  that  a  personal 
benefit  of  inestimable  value,  was  subsequently  to  accrue. 

We  need  merely  refer  to  the  general  scope  of  the  apoetolie 
ministry,  and  to  the  emphatic  terms  of  the' angelic  annunciation^ 
*'  Peace  on  earthy  good  will  towards  men,^^  in  proof  that  ia 
the ^r«f  instance,  at  least,  the  Scriptural  process  is  the  reverse 
of  that  wliich  President  Edwards  has  stated. 

It  was  essential  to  the  support  of  this  theoretical  refinementy 

that  the  Author  should  explode  the  principle  of  self-love,  by 

confounding  it  with  selfishness ;  and  it  was  a  dangerous  effort 

which  then  became  necessary  to  give  plausibility  to  the  theory, 

to  identify  gratitude,'  and  the  love  of  gratitude,  with  that  same 

low  and  degraded  principle.     We  think  that  the  Author's  usual 

metaphysical  acuteness  failed  him  entirely  at  this  point ;  for  the 

perfection  of  selfishness  involves  the  destruction  of  the  love  of 

gratitude.     In  proportion  as  the  love  of  gratitude  is  genuine 

and  vivid,  selfishness  is  weakened  and  suppressed.     Upon  this 

point,  Dr.  Chalmers's  remarks,  in  his  recent  volume  of  Serinons, 

are  exceedingly  just  and  important,  and  supersede  the  necessity 

of  our  further  pursuing  the  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  present  Treatise,  excepting  a  few  ex<» 
pressions  in  the  second  and  third  sections,  is  free  from  all  ob* 
jection ;  and  its  r^ublication  at  the  present  time,  is  the  more 
seasonable  on  account  of  the  powerful  antidote  it  aflbrds  to 
Antinomlan  dogmas.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  Mr. 
Ellerby's  abridgement  our  warmest  commendation,  as  heiogV 
what  few  abridgements  are^  an  improvement  in  many  respects 
upon  the  origfaaal  work* 
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Art  VI.    No  Fiction :  A  Narrative  founded  on  recent  and  interest^ 
ing  Facto.  2  Vols.  12mo.  pp.  667*  Price  iSs.  London,  1819. 

THE  timeB  are  improved  since  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  ,whe« 
a  lady,  on  diacovering  that  Plutarch's  Ltves,  which  she  hadi 
beeD  reading  with  avidity  as  a  novel,  were  nofictionj  lost  all  in* 
terest  in  the  work,  and  sent  back  the  borrowed  volumes  io  bi^ 
dissatisfactioB.     The  best  passport,  now-a-days,  which  a  novel 
•r  a  tale  can  obtain,  is,  its  being  founded  mpan  fad.     This 
same  title,  No  Fiction,  is  a  capital  bait  for  the  public.    Yet,  il 
receives  its  own  contradiction  in  the  very  title  page.    For  how 
cain  what  is  professedly  oaly  founded  upon  facts,  be  otherwise  I 
tban  in  part  JScf ton  ?  And  how  can  any  fiction  be  otherwise  than 
founded  more  or  less  upon  facts?  In  the  simplest  details  of  an 
oooorreiiee  given  in  conversation,  fact  and  fiction  are,  oacoo- 
scioasly  indeed,  bat  invariably  blended.    From  the  careftd  re-i 
cord  of  Uie  grave  historian,  down  to  the  circumstantial  relation 
of  the  village  gossip,  the  truest  narratives   are  but  fic^tioos 
founded  upon  fact.    How  utterly  incredible  then,  were  it,  thai 
the  antkor  of  a  narrativeeztending  through  between  six  and  seven 
bundred  duodecimo  pages,  should  have  been  able  to  make  ont 
his  true  story,  without  adding  a  pretty  copious  proportioD  ef 
fictaoB !  We  are  not  disposed,  nevertheless,  to  quarrel  with  Ibe 
titk  :  as  we  said  before,  it  is,  for  obvious  reasoas,  a  good 
title;-  and  the  reader  will  sufficiently  understand  its  import  to 
be,  that  the  main  facta  of  the  narrative  were  real  oeourrenees, 
and  the  characters  those  of  real  personages.    Of  this,  the  work 
itself  bears  internal  evidence ;  and  so  far  from  the  true  not 
being  in  this  instance  pro6a6Ie,  the  probability,  in  the  abseaee 
of  any  such  assurance,  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  atory 
being  true.     Who  has  not,  witliin  his  bttle  drcle,  met  with  a 
Lefevre',  a  Wallis,  and  a  Douglas  ?  An  idle  curiosity  may  be 
exoited  by  the  assurance  that  the  work  is  no  fiction,  to  know 
who  was  the  renl  and  original  Dooglas,  or  Lefevre,  of  the  preseat 
tale.    The  deviations  from  fact  iiitthe  conduct  of  the  narrative, 
are  professedly  intended  to  baffle  this  unprofitable  inquisitive* 
ness,  to  wbioh  it  was  foreseen  that  the  title  would  give  rise. 
But  if  the  story  had  been  altogether  a  fictioUt  the  characters 
woaU  have  been  not  the  less  natural ;  and  what  is  •  natural, 
must  be  substauHally  true.    Set  a  good  dri^tsmaa  to  sketch  a 
fancy  scene,  and  another  of  less  skill,  to  copy  a  real  landscape; 
you  will  have  most  of  nature,  that  is,  most  of  truth,  in  the  su- 
perior production;  nhile  the  other,  though  founded  on  fact, 
will  have  in  reality  the  most  fiction.     Ttie  question  is,  not 
whether  the  picture  is  copied  from  nature,  but  whether  it  gives 
a  true  representation  of  nature.    And  so,  with  regard  to  the 
moral  tales  and  fiuniliar  hbtories,  we  take  it  for  granted  they 
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ire  founded  on  faets^for  inyeotioD  musi  draw  its  materials  from 
ifaservatioD  and  experieoce ;  but  we  ask  not,  whether  the  stor j 
8  copied  from  real  life,  bat  Whether  it  is  true  to  life*  The  merit 
les  in  its  beings  natural/  not  in  its  being,  oircumstantially  true. 
\nd  80  does  the  interest  of  the  narrative  -,  for  let  the  persons 
srhose  ouriosity  is  on  the  stretch  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
prototypes  of  the  tale,  once  gain  possession  of  the  secret, 
lod  be  able  to  point  out  the  real  Lefevre  and  the  real  Douglas, 
the  discovery  by  which  the  truth  of  the  story  is  fully  ascjertamed, 
will,  we  venture  to  affirm,  be  attended  by  a  dimioutioa  of  ia« 
lerest  in  the  narrative..  Its  power  permanently  to  impress  the 
reelings,  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  o£  the  narrative, 
be  it  fiction  or  no  fiction. 

The  only  mortU  purpose  of  a  tale,  is,  to  present  instructive 
exhibitions  of  human  character.  Events,  or,  as  they  are  termed^ 
Facts,  are  of  no  further  use  than  as  they  are  the  means  and  oo«« 
casion  of  developing  the  characters  which  tlie  writer  wishes  to 
delineate.  The  Author  of  ^^  No  Fiction''  states,  ^  that  as  it  was  . 
'  his  design,  in  malting  these  pages  public,  not  to  agitate  the 
^  heart,  but  to  amend  it,  to  realize  this,  it  was  necessary^ot 
'  merely  to  throw  together  some  striking,  events,  but  espeoiaUy 
^  to  develop  the  moral  causes^  and  effects  witli  which  thev  were 
*  associatea.'  One  of  the  very  worst  effects  attributable  to 
novel- reading,  is,  its  tendency  to  (iroduce  a  pauion  for  imim 
denty  —  to  induce  a  vague  expectation  of  adventure  in  real 
life,  which  is  impatient  of  the  still,  gradual  pace  at  which  things 
move  on  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  duties  and  enjoyoieotsi, 
and  too  often  inspires  the  attempt  to  create  the  incidents  whioh 
they  fail  to  supply.  The  present  work  is  no^  cborgeahle  with 
any  such  tendency :  the  incidents  are  by  no  means  ibrced  or 
crowded,  and  they  are  of  that  sober  kind  which  our  ordinary 
iiays,  and  weeks,  and  years  are  composed  of.  The  Author  baa 
obviously  trusted  to  the  characters  he  delineates,  to  interest  the 
reader:  and  by  this  means  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
highly  instructive  and  affecting  piece  of  religious  biography. 

The  prominent  character  is  that  of  Lefevre,  a  relapsed  oon* 
Tert ;  and  the  leading  design  of  the  narrative,  is  to  point  out  the 
ilaogers  which  beset  an  impressible,  sanguine,  and  UDexperaenoed 
yoatb,  on  entering  life,  from  the  allurements  and  insiouatiog  ift^ 
fluence  of  worldly  society. 

'  The  history  opeos  in  the  mneteenA  year  of  Lefevre ;  and  em- 
hncei  a  course  p£  evenii,  nmniog  throegh  the  twelve  svccesBive 
jetn  of  his  life.  Jt  is,  |herefi>M,.  in  its  o«m  nature,  emiaently 
adapted  to  those  who  are  occupying  or  antkngating  a  simiiar  period 
of  existence;  and  the  Writer  has  constantly  held  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  the  yotrthfttl  character,  in  the  choice  and  inustration  of 
^  iacidentshe  ^as  introdnced/ 
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We  shall  not  analyse  the  tale  ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessaiy 
to  subject  the  literary  merit  of  the  composition  to  a  severely 
critical  estimate,  however  we  may  have  been  disposed  to  wish, 
on  going  through  the  volumes,  that  the  Author  had  himself  ex- 
ercised a  more  rigid  taste.  The  marked  inequality  of  the  style, 
would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  work  was  the  joint 
production  of  two  different  hands.     The  omamefifal  parts  in 

J  articular,  where  there  is  an  evident  introduction  of  the  aJ 
hitum,  the  descriptive  and  sentimental  interpolations  which  are 
intended  to  *  impart  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,'  roi^bc 
have  been  curtailed  with  great  advantage  to  the  work.  AVe 
roust  confess  that  the  first  two  or  three  chapters,  produced  in 
our  minds  very  unfavourable  anticipations  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low; and  we  thought  that  if  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Banks  and  Mr.  Douglas,  was  ^  uo  fiction,'  fiction  would  have 
been  better  in  this  case  than  fact.  The  '  sentiments  of  blessed- 
'  ness  and  love,'  the  feelings  *  above  utterance/  the  *  still  com- 

*  munion'  of  the  two  friends,  together  with  the  dancing  *  em- 
^  blems  of  peace  and  freedom,*  and  the  groupe  of  primrose, 
cowslip,  and  hawthorn,  made  us  fancy  we  had  taken  up  an  oM 
number  of  the  Youth's  Magazine.  If  such  writing  is  adapted 
to  please  young  persons,  it  must  be  very  young  persons ;  while 
those  of  roaturer  age,  to  whom  the  lesson  of  the  tale  is  adapted 
more  especially  to  be  useful,  are  in  some  danger  of  being  sick- 
ened before  they  enter  upon  it,  by  the  meretricious  graces  and 
somewhat  tedious  conversation  of  the  introductory  chapters. 
As  we  wish  not  to  advert  again  to  what  constitutes  indeed  the 
only  defect  of  the  work,  we  must  here  add,  that  the  letter  of 
Lefevre,  in  Chapter  V.,  is  in  a  strain  more  characteristic  of  a 
young  lady  of  fourteen,  than  of  a  young  man  of  twenty,  and  that 
Lefevre's  conduct  is  made  to  border  too  closely  upon  childish- 
ness, to  excite  the  reader^s  sympathy.  When  the  Writer  intro- 
duced the  conversation  at  p.  91.  about  the  butterfly,,  he  surely 
must  have  forgotten  for  what  class  of  readers  he  was  preparin^^ 
the  narrative ;  and  in  detailing  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Lefevre  and  Douglas  in  Chapter  XXIV.,  he  appears  equally  to 
have  lost  sight  of  Mrs.  Le>evre*s  character  as  depicted  in  an 
early  part  of  the  narrative.  To  a  person  of  her  age  and  Chris- 
tian experience,  in  whose  character  '  Divine  grace,^  we  are  toM, 

*  appeared  less  in  the  character  of  a  combatant  struggling  for 

*  superiority,  than  of  a  sovereign  reigniiig  wkb  undisputed 
'  control,* — what  mode  of  address  could  be  more  inappropriate 
and  offensive,  as  coming  from  a  young  man,  than  the  following 
made  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  ? 

'  **  Life  is  troublous  to  the  best  of  us,  ma'am.    In  this  world  God 
desigoB  our  improvmneiU  rather  than  our  h^Ticu  s  and»  if  our  irou* 
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bks  only  prepare  us  for  eternal  felicity,  we 'shall  in  the  end,  number 
them  with  our  blessings.*' ' 

These  oaimportant  blemishes  only  shew  that  the  Author  ha? 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  composition.  We  hope  vre  shall  he 
acquitted  of  any  unfriendly  motive  in  pointing  them  out  to  his 
attention.  Did  we  think  less  highly  of  the  tendency  o(  the 
narrative,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
these  remarks  upon  the  composition.  We  proceed  to  discbarge 
the  Ignore  pleasing  part  of  our  office. 

Tife  character  of  Wallis  is  very  natural  and  well  delineated. 
The  progress  of  Lefevre's  intimacy  with  him,  the  way  in  which 
be  i^ftdually  gains  an  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  the  relaxation 
of  Lefevre^s  religious  habits,  his  consequent  uneasiness,  ineffec- 
tual resolves,  and  eventual  declension,  are  described  with  all  the 
force  of  truth.  Considerable  judgement  is  exhibited  in  ttgs 
part  of  the  work ;  and  there  is  a  pointedness  of  remark,  and  a 
vigour  in  the  style,  which  contrast  with  thei  feebleness  c^  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  Of  this  description  is  the  judietotis 
remark  on  the  subject  of  apparent  frankness  and  liberality  ia 
worldly  characters,  thi^t '  ease  and  warmth  of  manner  are  dls- 
^  tinct  from  frankness ;  and  that,  as  to  liberality,  if  we  only  eon- 
^  form  ourselves  to  the  course  of  the  world,  there  are  few  who 
*  will  trouble  themselves  about  our  idle  opinions.'  Again ;  the 
exclamation  put  into  Lefevre's  mouth,  is  very  striking,  ^  O,  how 
'  dfeadfully  easy  is  it,  in  the  company  of  the  religious,  to  per- 
^  suade  ourselves  "we  are  like  them  !' 

The  following  passage  describes  an  early  stage  of  Lefevre's 
religious  retrogression. 

*  While  Wallis  was  exulting  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  his  friend 
from  melancholy  and  fanaticism;  and  while  Lefevre  was  eagerly  flee<> 
ing  from  the  presence  of  a  conscience  which,  because  it  torn  him  the 
truth*  he  had  fooliAIy  adjudged  an  enemy ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
were  filled  witli  most  anxious  concern. 

*  Lefevre  had,  indeed,  preserved  the  best  appearances  before  them ; 
but  .his  frankness  of  character  did  not  allow  him  to  beguile  them  into 
a  false  opinion ;  and  their  very  attachment  to  him,  whilst  it  apolo- 

fized  for  bis  fakings,  was  quick  in  their  detection.  They  did  not 
now  enough  of  his  engagements  to  say  exactly  how  the  change  was 
effected;  but  they  were  too  sensible  a  material  change  had  occurred 
since  the  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Wallis.  His  calm  and  re- 
gular pursuits,  in  which  he  was  once  so  happy,  were  now  abandoned ; 
he  was  evidently  reluctant  to  spiritual  conversation ;  and  they  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  forins  of  devotion  were  not  relinquished,  the 
spirit  had  departed. 

'  They  tendered  their  little  attentions  as  usual,  and  even  increased 
them;  but,  generally,  they  met  no  kindly  return;  and  sometimes 
were  succeeded  by  a  tart  reply*  That,  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
ptepored  him  formerly  to  receive  and  bestow  happiness  in  the  little 
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orclef  was  lost ;  and  succeeded  by  a  ferensh  hany  and  irritation  o( 
spirit,  which  spoke  of  inward  dissatisfaction.  His  eveniiigs  were 
seldom  spent  at  home ;  and  when  they  were',  his  refiresfaments  were 
often  taken  in  silence ;  and  he  hastily  retired  to  his  rooos,  tofi>rget 
himself  in  the  engrossing  interest  of  a  novel,  or  romance.* 

In  a  conversation  with  this  ^vorthy  couple,  which  enaues,  Le- 
fevre  expresses  his  gratitude  to  them  for  their  prayers  and  their 
advioe,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  self  justification,  adds  : 

<  **  But,  what  have  I  done  ? — I  have  done  nothing  that  is  wrong, 
have  I  ?»' 

'  *'  Nothing  that  is  wrong  ! — I  hope,  my  dear  Charles,  you  do  not 
limit  this  phrase  to  things  airectly  immoral.  This  will  never  do  for 
CiirliBtians.  I  remember  my  good  old  minister  of  Bridgenorth  used 
oft^n  to  say,  there  are  three  sorts  of  actions :— -those  that  are  good  ; 
those  diat  are  bad ;  and  those  that  are  dovbdul ;— and  tiiat  we  ought 
to  be  most  cautious  of  those  that  are  dtmbtfrnL  '  For,'  said  be,  ( th^ 
ore  his  very  words),  *  we  are  in  most  danger  of  these  doubtfiil  ac- 
tions ;  Itecaose  they  do  not  alarm  us,  ajid  vet  thev  iasensibJy  lead  to 
greater  transgressiens—^ust  as  the  shades  of  twilignt  gradually  recoa- 
idle  us  to  daduiess*'  *' 

*  <*  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  even  what  you  would  csO 
dovitfuQ'  replied  Lefevre,  in  haste,  as  if  he  thought  couscience  would 
^rbidtbe  sentence,  if  he  paused. 

«  i<  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  best  way  of  deciding  on  these  ikhm 
douitfulf  is  to  judge  rather  by  their  influence  upon  us,  than  by  their 
iensibk  turphude:  And  now,  my  dear  Charles,  be  cantlid  vrith  your* 
s^lf,  OS  you  can  be.  Look  back  a  little.  Compare  yeuiself,  not  with 
what  you  were  yesterday,  or  yesterday  week ;  but  ooBipmre  yourself 
whh  what  you  were  six  months  ago.  Are  you  not  diffinronl  to  what 
you  were  then  ?  Are  you  so  tranquil,  so  happy,  so  satisfied  wiA 
yourself?  Have  you  so  much  sprirituality  of  mmd?  so  much  dead- 
ness  to  the  world  ?-7Such  enjoyment  of  religioA  ^— >And  most  you 
not  refer  this  change  of  feeling  to  a  change  of  society  and  ooqpny* 
ments  ?" 

'  Lefevre  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  re^ed  his  eyebrows 
on  Una  fore-fingers  of  his  right-hand,  evidently  the  subject  of  aa  !»• 
ward  coofiict,  which  he  yet  wished  tq  conceal.  Mr.  Russell  waa  de* 
lighted  to  see  he  had  brought  him  to  this  state  of  reBection;  and  that 
it  might  not  be  interrupted,  he  paused  and  began  to  chaiwe  bis  |Hpo,a 
thing  he  habitually  did  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  employ  fahta. 

*  Mrs,  Russell,  however,  had  held  her  peace  as  long  as  she 
able,  and  she  remarked  with 'some  warmth*—'  But  sorely  Mr.  T 
you  cannot  think  it  douhtful,  whether  you  ought  to  read  such 
ioui  and  vdchd  books  as  those  which  have  been  lyhig  on  your  table, 
for  the  hist  two  months  V 

*  Xicfevre  was  not  displeased  at  this  91-^med.  but  wdl*intenliooed 
obaervation.  It  called  him  from  painful,  though  salutary,  reflectioBts 
and  he  felt^  that  if  it  did  apply  to  some  of  the  novels  that  had  passed 
under  his  eye,  it  did  not  describe  the  whole  of  them,  nor  tboae  that 
had  affiwded  him  most  pleasure^    He  therefore  answered  with  sj^iii^ 
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«-'  That  the  books  in  question  were  not  scfindalouB,  and  wicked  | — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  designed  to  enforce  good  morals  t— 
that  they  gave  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  world>  and  taught  us  a 
proper  conduct  in  life.' 

'  *  I  don*t  know/  replied  Mrs.  Russell,  looking  rather  wisely, — 
'  I  believe  you  n:ust  allow,  that  it  is  not  to  novel  readers  we  are  to 
look,  for  **  proper  conduct"  in  the  world.  These  wretched  bodks, 
I  am  sure,  have  ruined  multitudes  of  young  people.' 

'  *  Well,  ma'am,  they  have  not  rumed  me,'  said  Lefevre,  a  little 
vexed  at  Mrs.  Russell's  close  remarks,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
he  felt  his  conscience  inclined  to  her  side. 

<  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Lefevre,  do  not  be  angry  I  Do  not  talk  lightly  abotit 
being  ruined.  I  cannot  bear  that  !-•  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
novels  and  plays  are  the  jsa^  to  ruin,  and  Mr.  ilussell  and  I,  have 
not  been  easy  about  you,  since  you  brought  them  into  the  house. — 
iSay,  Mr.  Lefevre,  you  wo'n't  read  any  more  of  them.  Remember, 
you  used  to  call  them '<  rubbish  and  vile  trash."— Oh  !  what  would 
Mr  Douglas  say  if  he  knew  you  read  them  I* 

*  This  feeling  speech  much  aflbcted  Lefevre;  but  tlie  appeal  to 
Douglas,  with  which  it  closed,  touched  his  pride  ;  and  he  agai«t 
replied,—'  That  Mr.  Douglas  would  not  condemn  them  as  Mrs.  Rus- 
sei  did  ;  and,  that  she  had  no  right  to  condemn  them,  since  she  had 
never  read  them.  Read  thero/  said  he,  with  rather  an  ungracious 
tone,  *  and  then  give  sentence.' 

'•  *  Nay,  my  dear  Charles,'  said  Mr.  Russell,  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness, '  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  buy  nil  our  knowledge 
with  experience.  Surely  you  would  not  think  of  taking  a  dose  of 
arseoic,  to  afcertain  that  it  is  poison.  And  when  we  see  with  our 
oirn  eyes,  the.  dangerous  inOuence  of  these  books  on-  numbers  of 
young  persons ;  and  hear  the  testimony  of  the  best  and  most  pious 'of 
men  concerning  them  ;  we  can  need  no  other  evidence,  and  are  fully 
warranted  in  forming  .our  own  opinion.' 

<  Lefevre  was  asking  himself,  why  he  did  not  reason  in  this  way 
at  the  ti^ie  JVliss  Wall  is  first  introduced  her  Tales  to  him,  when  Mr. 
Russell  resumed  :  '  I  tall  thee  what,  Charles — I  remember  my  younger 
days.  I  thought  of  many  things  as  you  now  seem  to  think.  I  at* 
tempted  to  unite  religion  with,  what  the  world  calls,  innocent  plea- 
sures. But,  somehow  or  other,  I  found  that  these  innocent  pleasures^ 
l.urt  my  conscience,  and  unfitted  me  for  devotion.  I  was  in  this  urv- 
liappy  state  for  a  long  time,  and  it  distresses  me  to  think  how  near  1 
was  to  losing  all  taste  for  religion,  by  these  worldly  pleasures.  How** 
ever,  that  God  whom  1  had  sought  as  the  guide  of  my  youth,  did  not 
forsake  me.  I  prayed  that  I  might  see  my  error,  and  read  my  bible 
xuore  diligently  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  was  almost  another  crea- 
ture. I  was  so  happy  in  religion,  that  I  lost  all  relish  for  my  foolish 
SiQiUsements.  So  true  it  is,  that  prayer  will  either  draw  us  from  the 
world,  or  the  world  will  draw  us  from  prayer.  It  was  about  this  time, 
that  I  made  some  resolutions,  and  read  them  carefully  every  weisk  ; 
>nd  I  am  &ure,  they  have  not  only  kept  nic  from  many  a  snare  sfncc, 
but  I  hopf  have  often  quickened  me  in  the  pursuit  of  heavenly  things. 

Vol.Xlll.N.S.  Y 
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^  '  WeUy  I  was  going  to  teU  you  the  raaalations.  These  are  thej. 
I  resolved : — 

'  '  Firsit — To  think  of  nothing,  that  would  unfit  roe  for  commu- 
nion with  God. 

*  *  Secondly  f — To  do  nothing*  on  which  I  could  not  ask  his  presence 
and  blessing. 

*  *  And,  Thirdly, — To  read  nothing,  which  would  make  me  ud» 
easy,   if  I  should  read  it  before  a  modest  female.' 

*  Lefevre  retired  from  this,  and  similar  converse,  to  his  own  cham- 
ber with  a  troubled  spirit.  Once  more  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with 
more  fervor  than  he  had  used  for  many  months,  offered  his  supplica* 
taons  to  God.  He  arose  ;  and  gave  himself  to  rest,  with  a  compo- 
sure, which  was  the  more  sensible  to  him,  as  he  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger  to  the  soothing  efficacy  of  prayer. 

*  In  the  morning,  his  feelings  were  of  a  more  mixed  description. 
If  his  heart  w^s  at  all  influenced  by  penitence,  it  was  not  free  from 
every  emotion  of  resentment.  He  was  vexed  with  himself,  for  having 
given  an  opportunity  for  rebuke  ;  and  he  was  vexed  with  the  indiscri- 
minate, and,  as  he  called  it,  excessive  way,  in  which  Mrs.  Russell 
administered  it, 

<  This  lady,  indeed^  with  the  noblest  intentions,  often  accelerated 
the  mischief  she  wished  to  prevent.  In  the  ardour  of  hc-r  friendship, 
she  would  say  too  much— du  too  much.  In  her  eagerness  to  obtain 
a  desirable  object,  she  could  not  pause  to  ask  the  best  manner  of  se- 
curing it.  She  could  not  estimate,  and  classify  evils.  If  a  thing  was 
wrong — why,  it  was  wrong — and  must  be  opposed,  and  protested 
against,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  wrong  thing.  Like  an  empiric 
in  medicine*  she  would  exhibit  the  same  remedy  for  the  same  dis- 
ease, without  any  regard  to  constitution  or  character.  She  did  not 
know,  that  many  weak  persons  are  oAen  hurried  into  the  verr  thing 
one  would  have  them  avoid,  by  injudicious  and  ill-timed  oppoBition. 

*  Unhappily,  Lefevre  had  not  learned  to  separate  adfoic^,  from  the 
mode  of  giving  it.  Mrs.  Russell's  remarks,  therefore,  were  not  gt- 
nerally  successful ;  sometimes  they  fretted  him  into  anger ;  and  more 
frequently  tempted  him  to  forget  a  good  admonition,  in  quarrelling 
with  the  way  in  which  it  was  presented.'    Vd«  I.  176 — ISS. 

Many  of  the  letters  occasionally  introduced,  contain  very  ad« 
mirable  iustruclion.  Some  of  them,  we  suspect,  are  transcripis 
of  real  communications.  LeHevre,  on  being  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  Ills  crimiaal  relapses,  is  naturally  temtpted  to  give  wa^  to  de» 
apair ;  a  state  of  mind  as  remote  from  the  humility  and  logeuu- 

.  ;.?  _         ..  .    i.  ^  ^^  self-satisfac- 

bave  I  concluded, 
far  a  man  may  go 
<  in  religion,  aod  yet  be  lost.'     Douglas  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
ivhile  exhibiting  these  symptoms  of  imperfect  penitence. 

'  *  I  was,  principally,  affected  to  observe  the  tendency  you  dis- 
covered to  despair.  No  evil  is  to  be  drfiadod  more  t**i»"  this.  Whete 
it  is  tbund,  no  good  can  dwell.    It  withens  up  the  enei^ea  of  the 
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smil^t  ftv€rt9  the  eyes  from  the  work  of  redemption  —  it  iliuts  up  the 
heart  in  obstinate  impenitence.  Your  present  circumstances  may  well 
gife  birth  to  prayer,  to  penitence,  to  circumspection  :  but  they 
should  by  no  means  engender  despair-  Tiiore  is  every  thing 
in  God— every  thing  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour—- every  thing  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  encourage  hope,— nothing  to  countenance 
despair.  Hope  is  presented  to  the  most  miserable — the  most  criminal 
—of  human  beings ;  if  we  lose  hope  then,  it  is  not  because  it  is  with* 
held,  but  because  we  cast  it  away  from  us.  Cherish  then,  I  entreat 
yoa,  as  a  mon  invaluable  blessing,  the  hope  of  salvation  !  Not  that 
ignorant,  indolent,  indefinable  hope,  whicn  springs,  like  the  ignis  fa- 
tuu$,  from  the  very  bosom  of  corruption.  This  is  miscalled ;  it  it 
not  hope  but  presumption.  Cherish  tnat  operative,  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal hope,  which  the  scriptures  describe,  as  eclipsing  the  world, 
purifying  the  heart,   nnd  laying  hold  of  things  invisible  f 

<  *  Should  you  find,  that  the  review  of  the  past  becomes  an  ubstruc- 
llon  to  your  hopes,  I  would  advise  you  to  bemn  your  religion  afresh* 
i  have  found  wonderful  advantage  in  this  simple  rule.  Many  person^ 
spend  time  in  seeking  afler  evidence  of  thext  pa^t  christian  character, 
when  it  would  be  much  better  employed,  in  an  immediate  application 
to  the  Saviour.  Say  in  such  seasons  of  doubt,— '*  if  1  have  not  been 
really  penitent,  I  will  desire  to  be  so  noiv  ; — if  I  have  not  relied  oh  the 
Saviour,  I  will  rely  on  him  nmo  ;  —if  I  never  have  surrendered  myself 
to  him,  I  will  make  my  surrender  noto."  This  often  foils  the  enemy, 
at  a  moment,  when  he  has  been  arranging  a  train  of  objections  to  our 
jormer  piety.'    pp.  225, 6. 

LefeTre  lias  involved  liimself  in  obligations  to  Wallis,  of  a 
nature  wliich  render  it  impossible  for  hiin  to  disentangle  himself 
from  his  friendship.  He  gradually  plunges  deeper  and  deeper 
into  diilsipatiou  ;  begins  to  tbink  degradingly  of  mankind,  id 
suspect  the  sincerity,  and  eagerly  to  detect  the  failings  of  the 
professors  of  religion  ;  iii  tempted  to  disbelieve  Christianity,  and 
allows  himself  to  rctid  infidel  authors  :  but 

*  he  remained  a  believer  in  opposition  to  his  desires,  in  opposition 
W>  his  a&rts.  The  most  that  he  could,  at  any  time,  do,  was  to  doubts 
not  to  diibelievef  to  be  a  §cepticj  not  an  infiieL* 

Intoxication,  as  presenting  a  fresh  excitement,  and  a  tran« 
sient  suspension  of  intolerable  disquietude,  completes  the  de- 
terioration of  bis  character.  This  is  a  natural  progress,  every 
I'resh  step  in  which,  it  is  justly  remarked,  seems  to  heighten, 
l>oth  in  feeling  and  in  fact,  the  impossibility  of  return,  by  ex- 
tinguishing, first  the  hope,  and  then  the  desire  of  returning,  till 
the  character  is  at  least  irreversibly  sealed  up  by  imponitent 
desperation.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  mert  of  half- 
fcrmed  religious  principles — <iur  public  oflBces  especially  would 
afford  numberless  instances  of  the  kind, — have  run  the  down- 
ward career  of  Lefcvrc,  not,  like  him,  to  be  rescued. 

Y  2 
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The  second  volume  contains  some  very  interesting  incklenlSy 
and  some  very  pleasing  writing.  Perhaps  we  cannot  select,  for  a 
concluding  extract,  a  passage  that  shall  do  more  justice  to  the 
talents  of  t)»e  author,  than  that  which  describes  tlie  temptation 
to  suicide.  It'  such  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  with  safety 
and  benefit  to  the  reader  ever  embodied  in  narrative,  they  could 
not  have  been  more  instructively,  more  impressively  represented, 
than  in. the  following  recital. 

*  Thus  silent,  but  restless,  Lefevre  went  forth  from  the  busy 
town.  Where  was  he  to  go  ? — What  was  he  to  do  ?— were  questions, 
.  that  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  merely  wished  to  escape  the  inquisi- 
tive eye — the  impertinent  question — the  objects  and  concerns  of  a 
world,  which  hacl  ruined  him,  which  he  loathed,  and  from  which  be 
felt  he  was  severed  for  ever.  In  u  word,  he  sought  solitude^  But 
solitude  was  not  made  for  man ;  much  less  for  the  g*udy.    There 

grows  the  nightshade ;  there  live  the  scorpion  and  the  serpent;  there 
well  the  beasis  of  prey  **  going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour ;"  and  there  are  found  the  syrens  of  a  lower  world,  decimag 
the  reckless  wanderer  to  his  own  destruction.  Lefevre  should  nave 
sought  in  the  sanctuary  of  friendship,  the  medium  between  desolate 
solitude,  and  worldly  tumult ;  but  he  had  yet  much  to  learn.  The 
means  he  once  more  adopted  for  his  relief,  were  such  as  would  pro- 
voke his  distemper;  and,  as  he  wandered  carelessly  away  over  bill 
and  valley,  to  the  eye  of  a  compassionate  spectator,  |ie  appeared  as 
though  he  were  *'  going  out  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted.'* 

*  Long — long  he  wandered,  thoughtless  of  place — of  tirhe-^^f  ap- 
petite— of  fatigue.     At  length,  he  was  impeded  in  his  course,  by 
suddenly  coming  down  on  the  margin  of  a  considerable  river.    A 
fine  old  tree  stood  close  beside  him ;  and,  spent  with  exertion^  he 
.  threw  himself  beneath  its  refreshing  shade. 

\  The  prospect  around  him  was  pleasing.  The  river,  in  one  di- 
rection, ran  and  winded,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec ;  and  in  the 
other,  was,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spott  decorated  with  a  well 
formed  bridge,  which  was  animated  by  the  fot^t  of  industry,  and  the 
rumbling  of  carriages.  The  arms  of  the  bridge  united  the  dwellings 
and  inhabitants  of  two  populous  towns :  while  its  elliptic  arches  pre- 
sented in  fine  perspective,  the  cottages,  meadows,  and  hilla,  which 
rested  in  the  distance.  On  one  hand,  the  hills  again  arose  in  larger 
and  bolder  form,  clothed  with  a  verdure  that  might  have  deceived 
one  into  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  appeared,  on  a  pretty  emi- 
nence, the  tower  of  a  church,  rendered  beautiful,  by  being  encircled 
with  elm  trees;  respectable,  by  standing  connected  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  baronial  castle  ;  and  awful,  by  having  at  its  feet  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers,  and  our  fathers'  fathers.  On  the  whole  scene 
the  sun  now  shone  with  a  living  brightness.  Nature  hati  shed  ber 
dewsprofustly  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  if  to  hide  the  nakedness 
of  autumn  ;  and  now  they  glittered  on  every  object*  with  a  crystal, 
silvery  light. 

*  hut  what  were  delightful  prospects  to  Lefevre !  If  his  e^e 
f truycd  over  the  scenery,  it  was  unconsciously  and  for  a  moment »  and, 
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if  it  bad  any  efbct  upon  him,  it  was  wiUioat  effort  or  compariaon. 
lu  gaiety  and  cheerfu loess  insensibly  seemed  to  put  bim  farther  from 
Uap[>iiu}68  >  and  to  deepen  the  darkness  of  bis  soul.  There  was  but 
oue  object  that  could  secure  his  attention,  and  on  that  it  was  fixed 
— U  was  the  river  J  His  eyes  rose  and  fell  upon  its^waters^  so  as  to 
indicate  a  spirit  under  the  changing  sway  of  anguish,  fear,  and  des- 
peration. For  some  minutes,  he  had  sat  as  stiii  as  the  tree  beneath 
which  he  rested,  and  then,  with  a  low  voice,  as  if  opposing  some  ob- 
jections, said-*-*'  Why  should  I  live  ?  My  life  is  a  curse  to  myself 
and  to  others.  I  know  1  am  lost  and  must  die^— Why  should  I  live  ? 
if  I  were  dead,  I  should  know  what  1  have  to  suffer.  My  punish- 
ment is  just^-1  allow  it ;  why  may  I  not  seek  it  ?'*  To  this,  a  voico 
within  ban  replied, — That  though  th'e  sentence  were  just,  he  was  not 
autborized  to  take  the  execution  of  it  into  his  own  hands — that  the 
Author  of  life  alone,  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  life — and  that  to 
touch  his  own  life  would  onty  be  to  add  to  his  other  transgressions  the 
heinous  one  of  self-destruction. 

Lefcvrc,  with  all  his  waywardness,  was  not  wilh'ng  to  add  to  his 
offences,  and  he  had  no  argument  to  oppose  to  these  suggestions  ;  yet 
the  tempter  was  busy  in  his  soul*  As  he  was  silently  revolving  the 
peribus  subject,  aod  his  reason  and  passion  held  doubtful  conflict,  a 
sheep  belonging  to  a  flock  feeding  near  him,  ventured  from  the 
circle  ;  and,  coming  within  a  lew  yards  of  him,  stood  looking  in  his 
face.  Lcfevre's  attention  was  called  up.  Dumb  as  the  animal  was^ 
its  features  spoke  it  innocent  and  happy.  He  could  not  look  upon  it 
— it  touched  his  heart!  **  1  was  once,"  thought  he,"  like  it — what  am 
1*  1  n<Ao?'*  He  turned  away  his  head,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  began 
to  walk  from  a  spot  so  ensnaring  to  bim. 

*  The  tempter  does  not  always  expect  immediate  success  to  attend 
the  temptation  he  offers.  An  alarming  object  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  sight,  by  frequent  presentation,  before  it  can  be  embraced.  L^- 
fevre's  mind  had  been  happily  diverted  from  itself,  in  a  moment  of 
great  danger ;  but  the  subject  on  which  it  dwelt  was  by  no  means 
dismissed.  On  the  eontrary,  he  returned  to  it  directly— -balanced  it 
in  bis  thoughts  with  an  avidity  he  could  have  experienced  on  nothing 
else— and  often  rose  to  a  tone  of  coufldence,  in  deciding  against  doing 
an  injury  to- his  own  person.  This  did  not  signify.  His  enemy  had 
gained  one  point,  perhaps  the  only  one  he  proposed  at  this  time — he 
h-eA  Jamiliarized  his  thoughts  to  the  act,  by  the  very  conaideration  of 
it.     The  hour  of  close  assault  was  to  come. 

*  The  day,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  had  been  remarkably  fine  and 
warm  ;  and  the  evening  partook  of  its  nature.  Lefevre  had  rambled 
about  till,  as  the  sun  was  declining,  he  came  in  view  once  more  of  the 
river ;  but  at  a  distance  of  about  live  miles  from  the  spot,  to  which  a 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  feelings,  with  which  he  had 
gazed  upon  it  in  the  morning,  ^lowerfuily  revived  within  him ;  and  he 
was,  alas !  too  well  prepared  to  indulge  them  with,  at  least,  dinuaished 
horror.  He  advanced  to  the  side  of  it.  A  bank  had  been  made, 
several  yards  in  length,  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  chalk  and 
flint  to  the  vessels  ;  it  was  now  in  disuse,  and  covered  with  grass,  ex- 
cept where  a  few  calcareous  stones  were  seen.    The  side  to  the  water 
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rose  pcrpendicolar  about  four  feet  ahefwe  the  surface,  and  descended 
several  reet  below  it.  To  this  elevation  Lefevre  ascended.  He  walked 
to  and  fro,  agitated  with  t!)o«e  throes  of  passiqn  which,  by  the  torment 
litey  gave,  biassed  his  mind  to  the  sinister  resolution.  Weary  of  ac- 
tion and  weary  of  life,  he  sat  himself  on  the  stdnes  at  the  very  rerge 
ef  the  river.  This  was  the  moment  of  trial !  The  night  had  come  on. 
Obscurity  had  fallen  on  every  thing  bat  the  waters;  on  them  the 
Rioon  beams  played  with  most  fascinating  sweetness.  I^efevre's  frame 
was  heated  with  fevet  and  exercise  :  no  breeze  was  stirring  Co  invipo- 
tate  it ;  the  river  alone  loolcod  cool  and  refreshini^,  and  seemed  in- 
viting him  to  its  very  bosom .<•— He  listened*— not  a  sound  was  tcy  be 
keard.  He  looked'  round— not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  liia 
purpose  strengthened — ho  started  on  his  feet.  His  spirit  shuddered 
with  horror^-^not  at  the  leap  to  the  waters — but  at  the  idea  of  rushtog* 
into  the  presence  of  the  Great  God  he  had  offended  !  He  walked 
about  in  agitation — sat  down  again.  He  postponed  a  purpose  which 
he  had  not  power  either  to  break  or  fulfil— he  would  do  it  wl>en  the 
tide  cnme  to  a  certain  height.  His  aching  eye  hung  over  the  bank, 
watching  the  awful  progress  of  the  rippling  waters  Now  they  ran 
orer  the  stone,  which  was  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  time— but  they 
sank  again  !  The  blood  fell  back  to  his  heart,  aad  the  sweat  drops 
sprang  on  hia  forehead  !  Now  again  the  little  waves  ripple  over  the 
aiark— and— subside  no  more !  He  rises  from  his  seat  for  the  last 
iioie.  He  starts  to  see  a  person  in  the  path  which  ran  along  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  bank.  He  paused  to  get  the  stranger  out  of  sight.  This 
was  not  se  readily  done.  He  waited — and  waited ;  and,  at  last  con- 
cludiDgtbe  intruder  meant  to  watch  him,  he  descended  to  the  path- 
way, and  leflthe  place  full  of  indignation.'  pp.  HI — IIS. 

Whoever  be  the  author  of  "  No  Fiction,"  be  has  evidently  no 
8uperfiei»l  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  If  lie  is  not  a 
^melisefl'  writer,  he  must  be  an  experieneed  Ckriatian ;  and 
whatever  defects  nr.ay  attach  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  story, 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  sterling  gfood  sense  aiid  piety 
which  charaet'erise  the  sentiments.  Lcferre's  penitence  and 
testoration  are  described  with  preat  judgement ;  the  connexion 
of  prrde  and  despair,  of  gratitude  and  hope,  of  self-distrust  and 
assurance,  is  admirably  illustrated  ;  and  the  Writer  with  great 
propriety  wah'es  the  question  of  the  reality  of  Lefevre^s  1bnn(>r 
yiety.  We  very  cordially  recoinn'.end  the  work  as  replete  ni(h 
the  most  valuable  lessons,  especially  to  young  persons  who  arc 
just  QUicriog  upon  life. 
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Art.  VIL    A  SalAath  among  the  Tuscarora  Indians.    32mo.    pp.  69. 

Price  6d.    1819, 

'lY/'E  do  not  often  notice  Sunday  School  lilcrature,  to  wltioh, 
*^  aocordiug;  to  i(s  or'tginal  iiitentiony  this  very  imereatig^ 
little  Tract  is  to  be  referred  ;  but  the  information  which  it  con* 
Cains,  relative  to  a  very  remarkable  people  and  an  important  field 
of  miisijionary  exertion,  gives  it  a  much  better  title  to  notice  in 
our  Journal  than  many  publications  of  loftier  pretensions ;  while', 
from  (he  humble  shape  in  which  it  appears,  it  may  seem  to  stand 
more  iu  neeil  of  bein[>;  broug^ht  before  Ui«  attention  of  our  readers.. 
The  narrative  is  given  as  a  faithful  relation  of  facts  which  came 
under  the  Writei^'H  p£i*4»0J)al  obaervatiou,  wh^n  recently  io 
America.  For  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  Aocount,  the 
name  af  John  Morrison  Duncan,  the  very  respectable  publisheft 
is  affixed  to  the  Advertiseioent,  as  that  of  the  Author  of  the 
Tract. 

*  Tlie  true  diaraeter  of  (he  North  Ameriean  Indians,'  he  re-« 
marks,  '  is,  in  this  country,  very  little  known.  We  bare  heacd 
'  mucU  of  their  cruelty,  their  treachery^  and  their  love  of  re- 
'  venge;  but/  be  adds,  ^  we  mistake  them  very  much.' 

'  The  Indians,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  degraded  by  the 
wickedness  of  Europeans,  are  possessed  of  many  of  the  most  engaging 
qualities  of  human  nature.  Humanity,  benevolence,  and  honesty,  are, 
in  peaceful  times,  their  distinguishing  characteristics.' 

Their  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety  were  first  destroyed  by 
the  wickedness  of  Europeans,  lliis,  we  believe,  is  a  i^enerally 
admitteil  faot.'  The  conduct  of  the  Whites  to  4he  In<liaii9,  ba9 
been,  vrith  few  exceptions,  *  an  unvaried  scene  of  aggressroni 

*  treachery,  and  cold-blooded  cruelty.'  Not  content  with  dis- 
possessing them  of  their  territory,  *  Europeans,  in  their  w^rs 

*  with  each  other,  have  not  ceased  to  engage  the  Indians  in 
'  disputes  iu  wliich  they  had  no  interest,  and  which,  whatever 
^  party  was  successful,  oi^ly  ha&teo^d  the  ruin  of  their  unhappy 
'  race.*  To  these  wrongs,  an  affecting  allusion  U  Biad^  in  the 
speech  of  an  Inilian  Sachem,  when  questioned  re«peotiiig  the 
cause  of  his  marked  de|eotion  oa  taking  a  view  of  the  cky  of 
New  York. 

•  *«  I  will  tell  you  brother.  I  have  been  looking  at  yout  beautiful 
city — the  great  water — ^your  fine  country — arid  see  how  happy  you 
all  are.  But  then  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  this  fine  countty, 
and  this  great  water,  were  once  ours.  Our  ancestors  lived  here — 
they  enjoyed  it  as  their  own,  in  peace — it  was  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  them  and  their  children.  At  last  the  white  people  came 
here  in  a  great  oanoe.  They  asked  only  to  let  them  tie  it  to  a  tree, 
lest  the  waters  should  carry  it  away — we  consented.^  They  then  said 
some  of  tlieir  people  were  sick^  and*^bey  asked  permission  to  land 
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them  and  put  them  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  ice  then 
came,  and  the^  could  not  go  away.  They  then  begged  a  piece  of 
land  to  build  wigwams  for  the  winter — we  granted  it  to  them.  They 
then,  asked  for  some  corn  to  keep  them  from  starving — \?e  kindly  fur- 
nished it  to  them,  they  promising  to  go  away  when  the  ice  was  gone. 
When  this  happened,  wc  told  them  they  must  now  go  away  with  their 
.  big  canoe ;  but  they  pointed  tu  their  big  guns  round  their  wigwams, 
and  said  they  would  stay  there,  and  we  could  not  tuakc  them  go  away. 
Afterwards  more  came.  They  brought  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors  with  them,  of  which  wc  became  very  fond.  Tliey  persuaded 
us  to  sell  tliem  some  land.  Finally,  they  drdve  us  back,  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water,  and  the  fish,  and  the 
oysters.  They  have  destroyed  the  game;  our  people  have  wasted 
away ;  and  now  we  live  miserable  and  wretched,  while  you  are  en* 
joying  our  fine  and  beautiful  country.  This  makes  me  sorry,  brotberi 
and  I  cannot  help  it !"  "  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  aged  warrior, 
on  another  occasion,  <<  until  we  can  retreat  no  farther-^our  hatcliets 
are  broken — our  bows  are  snapped — our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished 
— 1^  little  longer,  and  the  white  men  will  cease  to  persecute  us,  for  we 
shall  cease  to  exist."  '    pp.  10—12. 

Id  the  Letters  from  Susquehanna  country,  noticed  in  our  last 
Number,  there  is  an  apolo^etical  and  pane<!^yrical  reference  (o 
the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  at  (he  esLpense  of  the  charseter 
of  the  Indians.  The  following  account,  which  completely  re- 
verses the  statement  there  given  upon  hearsay  authority,  will 
show  with  ^vhat  caution  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  reports  of 
British  refugees. 

*  This  work  of  deatli  is  still  goins  on.  The  coaduet  of  Gsseral 
Jackson^  in  his  late  wars  with  Uic  Creeks  and  Seminolest  has  bseo 
that  of  a  fiend  rather  thau  a  man.  Rapine  and  devastation  hive 
tracked  his  footsteps.  He  boasts,  in  his  despatches,  that  *'  thing* 
were  executed  in  style ;"  and  one  of  his  subordinate  officers  blusbei 
not  to  avow,  that  every  villaee  they  took  was  burned,  that  all  the 
warriors  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  so  indiscriminate  was  the  butch- 
ery, tliat  even  women  and  children  were  cut  oft'  withnut  mercy.  At 
another  time,  one  of  Jackson's  officers,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  a  rifer» 
in  a  schooner,  was  eager  to  entrap  two  Indians  of  considersble  is- 
fluence,  who  had  hitherto  eluded  his  grasp :  to  efiect  it,  be  hoisted,  by 
Jackson's  orders,  the  British  flag  at  the  mast  head;,  the  Indisas 
hailed  with  joy  the  friendly  ensign,  and  hasteofed  on  board*  fondly 
hoping  to  escape  from  the  destroyer.  No  sooner  had  they  set  their  | 
foot  on  deck  than  ropes  were  put  round  their  necks,  and  they  were 
banged  at  the  yard  arm.  Such  are  the  men  who  stun  our  ears  wito 
<>utcrie8  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man;  and  such  is  tiielju*  i 
manity  of  those  who  call  the  Indians  cruel  I  Men  may  palliate  "' 
excuse  these  enormities, 

<  But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  earthy 
Is  registered  in  Heaven ;  and  these,  no  doubt. 
Have  each  their  rccard,  with  a  curse  annexed* 
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*  Is  it  cause  of  wonder,  that  the  Indians,  thus  goaded  on  to  madness 
and  despair,  have  sometimes  turned  with  fury  upon  their  persecutors ; 
and  when  an  opportunity  offered,  exacted  hlood  for  blood  ?*  pp.  14' — 16. 

*  It  may  be  thought  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  I  cannot  avoid  stat- 
ing here,  in  justice  to  the  Americans,  that  this  man*8  character  is  exe- 
crated by  all  well  informed  people,  whether  Federalists  or  Republicans. 
He  became  deservedly  popular  for  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  during 
the  last  war,  but  his  subsequent  concifuct  makes  it  appear  that  he  con- 
siders himself  elevated  by  his  success  there,  far  above  the  influence  of 
all  law.  His  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristeri  took  place  while 
I  was  in  America,  and  excited  among  the  well-disposed  throughout 
the  Union,  the  most  decided  abhorrence ;  the  general  feeling  respectf 
ing  this  transaction  was,  that  Great  Britain  would  have  been  perfectly 
justifiable  had  she  marked  her  indignation  at  it  in  a  much  more  de- 
cided  way  than  she  did.  The  few  who  defended  Jackson's  conduct* 
were  either  the  leaders  in  party  politics,  or  those  whose  virulent  an- 
tipathy to  this  country  knows  no  bounds;  and  of  these  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  are  disafibctod  refugees  from  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain*  The  Americans  have  wronged  and  traduced  the 
Indians,  but  many  among  us,  no  less  maliciously  wr4>ng  and  misre- 
preteot  the  Americaas.'    Note,  pp.  ii>,  15. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  nations,  that  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  United  States  should  be  known  ;  that  both  the 
delusive  pictures  of  sanguine  adventurers,  and  the  distorted 
views  of  dissatisfied  speculatists,  as  well  as  the  still  grosser  or 
more  maliguaat  misrepresentations  of  party,  writers,  should  re- 
ceive correotion.  In  tiie  present  destitutioo  of  authentic  and 
caui|i6ient  informatiofi,  Cbe  only  plan  we  can  adopt,  is,  to  receive 
aecMints  from  eadi  of  theae  quarters  wkh  equal  caution,  and  to 
let  tliem  correct  or  negative  each  other.  Ilius,  Johnson  and 
Cobbett  may  serve  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  Birkbeck,  and 
Fearon,  to  expose  Cobbett,  as,  in  this  instance  the  Susqaehannm 
Secretary  receives  a  direct  contradiction  to  one  of  his  statements, 
from  a  witness  whose  accuracy  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  present  Narrative,  however,  relates  almost  exclusively  to 
one  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  America.    The  Tuscarora  In- 
diana were  ooce  a  numerous  and  powerful  race,  and  possessed 
an  extensive  traot  of  country  in  North  Carolina.     A  small 
tract  of  kind,  about  four  miles  from  Uie  banks  of  Niagara  on  the 
Amerioao  side,  and  about  eight  miles  below  the  Falls,  is  now 
their  only  remaining  nominal  possession  ;  jind  their  number  has 
dwindled  down  to  about  three  hundred.     During  the  -recent  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  this  settlement 
shareil  in  the  desolation  of  all  the  villages  on  either  side  of  the 
river  ;   but  these  villages  had  been  rebuilt  some  time  before  the 
Writer's  vit$it,  and  the  Indians  liad  been  again  collected  from 
thdr  wandering^).     Mr.  Duncan  beard  at  New  York,    thaj;  a 
missionary  and  a  schoolmaster  bad  been  stutiuiiffd  among  them; 
Vol.  XIII.  N.S.  Z 
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and  llic  favourable  report  which  was  given  of  their  success, 
determined  him  on  passing  a  sabbath  at  their  vilhigc.  It  vra^i 
on  Sunday,  the  IBlh  of  October,  181B,  (liat  this  wish  \va^ 
realised.  On  entering  the  first  log-house  he  came  to,  he  In- 
quired for  the  Church)  and  was  directed  to  it  by  an  old  Iiuiiati 
who  knew  just  eooun^b  of  English  to  underAtand  atui  satisfy  hi^ 
inquiry.  He  found  it  a  log-house  also,  but  larger  than  most  of 
the  others;  it  is  a  church  on  the  sabbath,  and,  during  the rc>t 
of  the  week,  a  school-house. 

*  Tlie  Indians,  together  with  some  white  people,  were  just  begiDnioj: 
to  assemble  ;  some  of  them  were  sitting  round  on  trunks  of  trees;  I 
seated  myself  beside  them,  and  looked  round  me  with  much  interest, 
on  a  scene  such  as  I  never  before  saw,  and  in  all  probability  may 
never  see  again,     llic  landscape  was  altogether  American;  the  vier 
was  bounded  by  thick  forests  stretching  far  in  every  direction ;  rouod 
us  the  axe  had  been  at  work,  and  for  a  considerable  extent,  ^e  ground 
was  covered  by  the  stumps  of  trees  ;  part  of  it  was  divided  into  fields, 
surrounded  by  the  zigzag  rail  fences,  and  crops  of  Indian  corn  had 
been  partly  gathered,  and  were  partly  ripe  for  it.     Scattered  aronod 
were  the  lo^  huts  of  the  natives,  and  before  me  was  one  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  the  young.     No  bell  was 
ringing,  but  an  Indian  at  the  door  was  sounding  a  horn,  and  wit 
echoed  through  the  woods,  a  congregation  was  assembling,  diferect 
from  any  this  country  can  show.    It  was  not  such  an  assemblage  as 
crowd  the  streets  ot  our  populous  cities,  or  the  lanes  of  a  countir 
village ;  but  the  Red  Indian  of  the  forest,  stately  in  his  figure,  and 
with  a  countenance  and  dress  unknown  in  our  native  country*  nnr- 
saking  the  superstitions  of  his  forefathers,  was  assembling  with  ba 
wife  and  children,  to  worship  the  Christian's  God.     Surely  here  w» 
a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  thinking  mind,  the  most  Mj^ 
sensations  of  delight ;  and  produce  a  powerful  conviction  of  the  ad- 
vancing accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promise,  that  ^'  His  name  shall 
be  known  in  all  the  earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations*'* 

*  The  personal  appearance  of  these  Indians,  was  very  different  from 
^liat  of  almost  all  those  whom  I  had  previously  seen.  T!ie  scattered 
remnants  of  these  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  which  arc  ^'^.'^tj 
among  the  settlements  of  the  Whites,  present  in  general  a  pitiso" 
appearance.  Habitual  drunkenness  has  ruined  among  them  all  that 
was  noble  in  the  Indian  character ;  and  they  are  oflen  to  be  seen  is 
rags  and  wretchedness,  squandering  at  the  tavern  doors  the  hit* 
money  they  acquire;  a  deplorable  picture  of  moral  degnw*^^'* 
The  Tuscaroras,  howQ.ver,  who  were  gathering  to  church,  P"**^".^ 
a  very  different  appearance.  They  were  clean  and  decent  in  "^ei 
(Jress — they  bore  every  mark  of  sobriety  and  good  behaviour — ^^?V^ 
walked  with  the  conscious  independence  of  those  who  know  and 
their  duty;  and  the  aspect  of  the  women  and  children,  was  sucn 
betokened  industry,  frugality,  and  domestic  comfort* 


'  They  talked  but  little  to  each  other  when  they  were  ^^   ^3 
for  the  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  quietness  and  decoram*  Soff 
pf  the  «icn  awaited  round  the  door  the  minister's  arrival  i  the  ^<^ 
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Walked  in  and  took  their  seats.  In  a  short  time»  the  minister  Mr. 
Crane,  with  iVIrs.  Crane,  arrived ;  soiue  other  white  people  accom- 
panied them,  and  all  followed  them  into  the  church.  Within,  it  had 
a  respectable  appearance.  Round  the  walls  were  hung  the  boards 
used  in  Lancasterian  schools,  containing  the  Alphabet  and  Spelling 
Lessons;  from  whicli  the  Inrlinn  children  are  tauj^ht  during  the  week. 
Near  the  he;»d  of  the  room  stood  a  desk  for  the  minister,  and  forms 
were  ran^jed  round  to  accommodate  the  congregation.  Tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  Indians  was,  in  every  respect,  pleasing:  they  -eat  sedate 
and  attentive,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  women, 
without  exception,,  kept  their  cloaks  wrapped  closely  round  them; 
aod  with  their  left  hand  brought  it  over  their  mouth,  leaving  only  the 
upper  parr  of  their  face  uncovered.  This  is  their  customary  attitude 
before  strangers,  and  has  a  singular  but  very  becoming  appearance. 

*  The  exercises  of  the  day  commenced  by  the  Indians  singing  a 
hymn  in  their  native  language.  The  tune  was  one  of  our  common 
psalm  tunes.  Some  of  them  had  the  music  books  before  them,  and 
they  sang  tlic  different  parts.  Their  voices  were  good ;  those  of  the 
females  particularly  sweet ;  and  the  effect  was  very  pleasing^  It  was 
to  me  indeed  an  unknown  tongue,  yet  I  heard  it  with  emotions  of 
much  pleasure.  It  was  the  firt-t  time  in  my  life  I  had  heard  those 
who  speak  another  language  than  myself,  celebrating  the  praise  of 
Jehovah  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  reminded  me  of  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  the  strangers  from  foreign  countries,  collected  at  Jeru* 
salem,  heard  the  disciples  declare  to  them  in  the  various  languages, 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  It  produced  on  me  a  feeling  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  with  which  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  Papists,  in 
one  of  their  week-day  services,  chanting  a  Latin  anthem;— that,  sug- 
gested ifothiflg  but  pity  mingled  with  horror ;  for  they,  poor  crea- 
tures, knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  put  in  their  mouths  by  the 
priests,  wiiicb,  for  any  thing  they  knew,  might  contain  curses  in  place 
of  blessiogs ;— wliat  deUision,  to  suppose  that  such  service  can  be 
acceptable  to  God !  But  these  Indians  understood  what  they  sung ; 
and,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  with  some 
of  them,  the  acceptable  praise  of  a  renewed  and  a  grateful  heart 

*  When  the  hymn  was.  concluded,  Mr.  Crane  addressed  them  on  the 
natare  and  importance  of  religion — he  spoke  in  English,  and  an  old 
Indian,  whose  name,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  Kusack,  stood  be- 
side hioi^  and  interpreted  sentence  by  sentence.  lie  told  them  that 
the  object  of  God  in  sending  the  gospel  to  any  nation,  was  to  enlighten 
the  people  ;^to  teach  them  their  true  character  ;^to  make  known  to 
them  how  their  sins  miffht  be  forgiven  ; — and  to  leave  utterly  without 
excuse,  those  who  should  refuse  to  hear  ;  those 'who  wilfully  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  pffers  of  mercy  which  were  sent  to  them.  The  old 
interpreter  made  this  address  intelligible  to  his  Red  brethren,  and  it 
was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention.  On  its  being  con- 
cluded^ they  united  in  singing  another  hymn  ;  and  after  the  hymn, 
Air.  Crane  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God.  He  praved,  that  his  Indian  auditory  might  understand  and 
Moept  tbe  offer  of  saliratton ;— that  the  careless  might  be  awakened  ; — 
ti;at  believers  might  be  strengthened  :-r*tlut  White  and  lied  might 
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be  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  children  of 'God  by  fiifth.  Who,  tint 
knows  the  blessings  of  salvation,  and  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  it  grt- 
cious,  could  refuse  to  say  Amto,  to  such  a  prayer,  in  such  an  as- 
sembly?' pp.25— 3S. 

A  sermon  followed,  which  was  Iranslated,  sentt»nce  by  sen- 
tence, by  old  Kusack,  the  interpreter;  after  which,  one  of  the 
Indians  was  called  upon  to  pray  in  his  native  lan^ua^e  before 
the  wbol<^assen>bIy,  both  Whites  atMl  Indians,  to  the  God  and 
Father  af  all.  'Fhe  8«-rvice  was  concludt^d  by  sinjjimc  »  ^^y?*"» 
and  the  benediction.  The  Writer  subHeqoently  introdom'd him- 
self to  Mr.  Crane,  and  from  him  he  recHvefi  some  his^hly  satis- 
factory details  relative  to  the  subjects  o\'  his  ministerial  laboors. 
His  congregation  consisted  of  thirteen  reg-ular  members,  six  men 
and  seven  women  ;  but,  besides  these,  a  considerable  number 
attended  constantly,  of  many  of  whom  he  entertained  a. favour- 
able opinion. 

*  Mr.  Crane  assured  me,  that  a  verj'  beneficial  change  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  I'uscaroras  by  the  introduction  of  Chriatiani^.  Tbey 
were,  some  years  ago,  in  a  state  of  as  great  debasement  as  oiaojot 
the  other  nations ;  but  now,  out  of  the  three  hundred  of  whicb  tbe 
nation  consists,  there  are  but  ten  who  ever  indulge  to  exce^  m 
spirituous  liquors.  Even  those  do  it  but  seldom,  and  are  so  consciou* 
of  their  fault,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  such  occurreoce, 
tfaey  keep  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  till  they  think  their  m- 
demeanour  has  been  forgotten.  They  now  pay  considerable  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  not  only  raise  Indian  corn,  which  requires  utue 
labour^  and  of  which  all  the  nations  raise  a  little ;  bat  have  began  ^ 
cultivate  wheat,  which  is  a  much  more  valuable  crop,  and  thoogb  i| 
requires  greater  care>  is  less  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  toe 
weather,  and  can  therefore  with  much  more  confidence  be  f^**^.*^ 
as  a  security  against  want.  They  are,  as  a  nation,  honest  in  ^ 
transactions  witli  each  other,  and  industrious  in  labouring  for  f^e 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  The  beneets  of  Chriatiaottji 
therefore,  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  made  a  puUic  profes- 
sion of  it,  but  it  has  greatly  improved  tlie  whole  nation.  A  staadaiv 
of  honesty  and  morality  has  been  introduced  among  them ;  they  m^re 
been  uught  to  regard  the  good  opinion  of  otben^  and  to  ^^^ 
tliemselves  as  members  of  a  body,  for  the  good  of  which,  all  are  boowi 
to  labour,    pp.  50,  51. 

It  is  not  among  the  Tuscaroras  alone,  that  missionaries  are 
labouring ;  the  work  has  been  begun  among  some  of  the  southern 
nations,  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  Writer  was  prcaent 
i¥hen  a  sermon  was  preached  at  New  York  for  the  ''•"^^^-^  * 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  at  which  four  young  va^  Z^a 
nation,  who  were  educating  as  missionaries  and  teachers,  for^ 
part  of  tbe  audience.  But  the  Five  Nations,  viz.  the  1I<>'^^J^ 
Oncydas,  Onondagoes,  Cayugaa,  and  Senecas,  of  wb^i^  ^ 
bcattcred  remains  are  chiefly  coUected  ftt  an  indiaft  vHtog;^  ^^ 
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BuiEiIOy  continue  obstinately  to  oppose  ail  attempts  to  eva'ns^elize 
tFicm.  A  New  York  newspaper  states,  that  at  a  CoimcH  fire 
liold  in  the  Spring  of  1819,  they  solemnly  resolved  not  to  en- 
courai^e  the  introduction  ol'  Christianity  among  them;  thereby, 
in  effect,  ^  signing  their  own  deatli  warrant.'  It'  is  added  : 
/This  remnant  of  the  Five  Nations  will  not  exist  much  longer  j 

*  no  nations  ever  decreased  with  so  much  rapidity.'     *  The  re- 

*  novating  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,'  remarlis  Mr.  Dun- 
can, *  would  yet  have  saved  ihem  from  extinction ;  nut  this  ef- 
^  fectutti  and  only  remedy  they  spurn  from  them,  and  soon  will  it 

*  be  with  them  ''  as. a  tale  that  is  told."  '  The  tract  concludes 
with  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  Chrisiian  reader,  on  behalf  of  the 
missionary  cause,  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  unavailing, 


ArL  VIIL  Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness.  Addressed  to  her  Chil- 
dren by  a  Mother,  Author  of"  Always  Happy,"  &c.  l2mo.  2  vols, 
pp.  680.    London.    1819. 

TT  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uncandid,  to  withhold  praise 
from  the  intentions  which' dictated  the  present  ^work.  But. 
the  plea  of  maternal  anxiety,  as  the  motive  to  the  undertaking, 
can  avail  only  thus  far,  to  make  us  respect  the  amiable  character 
of  the  mother,  while  we  examine  the  more  doubtful  elaima  of 
the  Author. 

Had  the  Writer,  instead  of  setting  herself  to  establifh  a 
theory,  been  content  to  suggest  such  practical  hints  on  the 
sources  of  happiness  as  might  have  directed  her  readers  to  the 
diligent  improvement  of  the  actual  means  of  enjoyment,  it  is 
possible,  that  she  might  have  produced  a  useful  and  lively  work. 
But  she  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  a  learned  Divine  did  be- 
fore her,  whose  treatise  on  Human  Happiness,  fell  some  years  ago 
under  our  notice:*  She  has  thought  it  requisite,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  Ood  to^  man,  and  the  best  means  also  of 
making  her  children  happy,  to  shew  that  the  unhappiness  of 
mankind  is  a  grand  mistake ;  that  men  are  not  so  unhappy  as 
they  imagine  they  feel  themselves  to  be;  that,  at  all  events,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  be  unhappy,  for  '  there  are  but  two  causes 

*  for  rational  sorrow, — the  death  of  friends,  and  the  conscious- 

*  ness  of  guilt ;' — of  which  two  evils,  *  the  former  has  its  conso* 

*  lations,  and  the  latter  its  benefits ;'  and  that  *  three  fourths  of 

*  those  who  grieve,  do  so  without  adequate  cause,  or  from  caused 

*  distinct  from  fate.^    To  which  is  gravely  added,  that,  *  vrhea 

*  misery  is  Hot'  chimerical,  it  is  either  produced  by  ourselves  or 

*  our  fellow-creatures,* — for  instance,  by  their  dying !  The  pro-. 
cess  of  reasoning  by  which  these  several  propositions  arc  esta- 
blished, introduce  the   discovery   (p.  36)  ^f  '  another  Taluable 

*  fact ;'— 

*  Eclectic  Review,  N.5.  Vol.  I.  pp.  6^5. 
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*  That  as  that  niediuin»  virtue,  Is  attainable  to  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  intellect  and  fortune,  so  also  is  happiness  within  the  reach  of  alL 
A  conclusion  perfectly  compatible  with  all  that  reason  and  religion 
inculcates,  and  beautifully  in  unison  with  the  hnoxjon  jusiicd  of  a  super- 
intending Providence/ 

We  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect  u])on  this  good  Iady^9 
ideas  of  the  known  justice  of  Providence,  as  resting  upon  the 
equal  distribution  ot  the  means  of  virtue  and  happiness,  were  she 
suddenly  to4ind  herself  transported  to  the  scene  of  missionary  ex- 
ertions among  the  Hindoos.  Probably,  she  regards  as  very  unne- 
cessary, the  great  stir  which  is  made  about  the  conversion  of  those 
amiable  idolaters.  What  cause  for  *  rational  sorrow*  can  they 
have,  since  their  minds  are  undisturbed  bv  the  *  consciousness  of 

*  gtiilt/  and  they  are  actually  found  assisting  in  the  death  of 
thtiir  relatives  with  the  most  obliging  alacrity  ? 

But  the  glaring  absurdity  of  these  statements^  docs  not  form 

3ie  ground  of  so  serious  a  charge  against  the  Writer,  as  the 
angerous  tendency  of  her  notions  of  morality. 

^  In  a  general  sense,  we  must,*  she  says,  *  be  permitted  to  estimate 
actions  as  they  receive  the  approbation  or  reprehension  of  our  fellow* 
creatures.     How  otherwise  can  we  rate  them  ?' 

Scripture  represents  the  praise  of  God  and  the  praise  of  man 
as  at  variance,  so  that  things  which  are  in  high  esteem  amono: 
meii|  are  an  abomination  to  Him.*  But  of  the  assistance  of 
Scripture,  the  Writer  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  avail 
herself.  She  quotes  David  Hume  ;  and  so,  strange  to  tell,  she 
does  Hannah  More.  She  quotes,  too,  a  Dr.  Gregory,  we  know 
not  what  Dr.  Gregory,  as  advancing  the  assertion,  that  *  To 

*  affirm  thut  God  cannot  dispense  with  his  own  prescience,  is  to 

*  Say,  tlmt  God  is  not  omnipotent.'  The  confusion  of  ideas  in 
this  string  of  words,  we  should  be  loath  to  charge  on  any 
author  of  respectability.  But  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
present  Writer's  religious  sentiments,  are  more  unequivocally 
exhibited  in  the  concltiding  chapter,  where  she  closes  her  re- 
marks on  religion,  with  the  '  creed*  of  *  the  ingenious  and  ami- 

*  able  Dr.  Franklin/  who  has  left  behiod  him  the  assurance  that 
the  system  of  morals  and  religion  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
had  his  decided  anprobation. 

We  cannot  rerrain  from  adding  one  hint  ou  the  sources  of 
happiness,  which  we  wish  might  be  impressed  on  all  the  readers 
into  whose  bands  these  volumes  may  fail :  in  the  old-fashioned 
work  we  have  already  alluded  to,  one  of  the  sacred  penmen  says, 
"  1  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers^  for  thy  tes- 
^  timonies  are  my  meditation.*' 

*  Qd  this  subject,  the  Writer  might  be  advantageously  referred  ^o 
as  adiDirabb  sermon  in  Drt  Chalmers's  last  volume. 
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Art  IX,  jfLflier  to  the  Biprht  Hon.  Charles  B.  BalhurH,  M.P.  on 
ihc  Siihjcct  of  tite  Poor  Lams,  By  Richard  Blakeiiiore>  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  .S4..     London,  1819.        ' 

•yHE  Writer  of  this  Letter  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  deputed 
-^  by  the  Iron  trade' ot  South  Wales,  to  oppose  the  Poor  Law 
Setljoincnt  Bill,  when  i>eTidni{j  in  Parliaiueof.  He  is  also,  ii 
npf)ear9,  a  ma!i;istrat(\  The  sug^eslions  of  every||espectable 
iiKiividiinl  of  this  rank  in  society,  are  to  be  inviteu,  and  they 
(lain)  atteniion. 

Mr.  Blakeuiore  repn  sents,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
litiijations  respeetint;;  SeiileraeiUs,  would  be  obviated,  were  the 
masjistrate,  instead  of  granting  an  order  for  removal,  on  the  ex 
parte  statement  of  tlic  parish  officer, — from  which  order,  the 
parish  to  wliich  the  pauper  is  avljud«red,  can  obtain  relief  only 
by  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,— to  transmit  notice  of  the 
application  for  removal,  to  ihe  pauperis  supposed  parish,  and,  tn 
case  of  dispute,  to  have  their  appeal,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which jt  rests,  laid  before  him,  before  the  order  is  made  final. 
^  U()on  the  painful  dilemma  in  which  mai^istrates  are  placed,  in 
^  uialvin<^  an  order  final  upon  hearins^  only  one  half  of  the  evi-< 

*  dence,  1  may  appeal,'  says  the  Writer,  '  to  the  exjierielice  of 

*  nearly  every  mngistrate  in  the  kingdom.' 

Another  suj»^«^estion  relates  to  the  deficiency  of  the  security 
which  the  public  at  present  possess,  that  the  money  profes9«d4y 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  is  duly  and  rig^idly  a|>plied  to  its 
legitimate  object.  Mr.  B.  contends,  that^  upon  this  subject, 
there  iias  existed  '  the  most  unaccountable,  the  most  culpable 

*  remissness,'  to  which  is  attributable  io  a  considerjble  degree, 
'  the  dreadful  extension  of  pauperism.'  The  provisions  of  the 
several  statutes  respecting  parish  accounts,  he  remarks,  are 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  useless  and  inoperative. 

<  The  cau3e  whereof,  I  think,  may  be  traced  to  these  fundi  having 
always  been  considered  as  of  a  private,  character ;  and  in  the  pre* 
sumption  that,  the  parish  in  which  they  are  paid  having  alone  to  do 
with  their  appropriation,  as  it  is  the  interest,  so  it  will  be  the  practice 
of  some  individuals  in  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  regulating  the  expenditure  ; 
but  we  too  well  know  how  parish  business  is  conducted  to  admit  this 
conclusion.  Every  day's  experience  shews,  that  what  is  the  business 
of  every  body,  is  the  business  of  nobody ;  and  in  every  parish  there 
arc  besides  numerous  individuals  who  pay  to  the  rates,  and  are  inca- 
pacitated, or  otherwise  prevented  from  interfering  in  their  appropria* 
tioD.  The  principle  I  therefore  wish  tp  introd>..ce  is,  that  not  only 
the  parish  but  the  public  at  large  also  are  interested  in  the  expendi- 
tare  of  this  money  ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  such  method  and  ar- 
rangement must  be  introduced  into  the  accounts,  they  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  publicity  and  scrutiny,  and  ultimately  to  the  aaniuB 
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parliamentary  control  as' exists  in  respect  to  all  other  branches  of  our 
public  expenditure.' 

But  the  leading;  suggestion  of  the  present  Writer,  is  of  a 
more  startling  nature.  It  is  no  other  than  tliis,  that  relief  shall 
be  given  to  the  pauper  only,  as  a  loan  redeemable  l)y  aotufil  la- 
bour; that  it  shall  constitute  a  debt  to  tlie  public,  for  which  the 
public,  that  is,  as  it  should  seem,  the  State,  may  demand  an 
equivalen^n  civil  or  military  service ;  tliat  the  pauper  shall  sell 
to  the  Staff,  or  to  the  parish  as  the  agent  of  the. State,  a  certain 
portion  of  his  freedom  for  so  much  bread  and  che^^se,  unless  he 
can,  within,  as  we  imagine,  a  s^pccificd  ti.^io,  repiy  the  amount 
of  the  r«*nef  which  has  bjoa  advanced  to  him.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  his  family,  if  he  has  any,  w!iile  he  is  serving  out  tLe 
period  of  his  slavery,  Mr.  B.  does  not  mention.  An<l  there  are 
other  ditBcuIties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme,  of  which  he  takes  as 
little  notice.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  policy  of  a  celebrated  Oriental  statesman,  named  Za|>lmath- 
paaneah,  who,  when  the  people  had  given  all  their  money  and 
all  their  herds,  and  had  nought  left  but  their  bodies  and  their 
lands  to  sell  for  bread,  bought  both  tlie  men  and  their  fields  for 
Pttaraoh|  and  removed  the  people  to  cities  from  one  border  of 
the  country  to  the  other;  so,  they  were  Pharaoh's  servants. 
The  State,  however,  has  at  present  quite  as  many  servuuts  as  it 
kuows  liow  to  feed,  leaving  pay  out  of  the  question.  Since, 
therefore,  this  new  army  ot  pauper  borrowers  n^ust  eat  while 
they  work  out  their  debt,  we  do  not  see  how  the  public  would 
be  inuch  benefited  by  the  proposed  measure.  We  quite  parii- 
cipate  in  Mr,  Blakemore's  indignation  at  sinecurifsis ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  regarding  the  poor  in  this  light. 
'  The  pensioners,  placemen,  and  sinecurists/  he  says,  '  who 
^  really  eat  up  the  vitals  of  the  State,  are  those  who  abusively 
'  partake  of  the  eight  millions  a  year  raised  for  poor  rates,  upon 
*  the  industry  and  tenantry  of  the  country.'  How  a  |>oor  aian 
^o  works  hard  all  the  six  days  fur  halif  the  proper  wages  of 
liibour,  and  has  it  made  up  to  him  l:f».  a  week  otii  of  the  pom- 
rate,  can  be  styled  a  placeman  or  a  uinecurist\  we  leave  Mr. 
Blakemore  to  explain,  and  our  readers  to  judge. 
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Art  X.  A  Letter  to  the  'Right  Hon.  J.  C.  ViMiers^  en  ike  Sduea^ 
tien  of  ike  i^aiives  of  India :  to  which  are  add^,  an  Account  dt 
Hindoo  Widows,  recently  burnt  alive  in  Bengal ;  and  alto  scNne 
■atractifrom  the  Reports  of  the  Native  SchooU  published  by  tb^ 
SoMoipere  Missionaries.  By  William  Ward,  of  SeiwfHiie,  BeogaL 
870.  f^  U.  JUndon,  1890. 
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'  TT  cannot  be  affirmed/  says  Mr.  Ward,  ^  that  schools  are 
'  -^  in  India  :  schools  are  in  fact  numerous ;  bat  to  ftpaad 

*  mlttdt  of  the  younr,  or  to  give  thecn  tb^  elements  of  fcnaw- 
'  ledge,  is  no  part  m  tlie  plan. of  these  acl|ools«*  ^  Not  f^  sing;!^ 
^  book  on  morals,  on  the  duties  of  creatures  towands  each  otber^ 
^  or  to  their  <7reator,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  cooMnon  sohodb 
'  throughout  India.'  ^d  even  from  these  schools,  such  as  they 
ire,  females  are  altogether  excluded.  The  Hindoo  female  is 
forbidden  all  education,  and  has  00  means  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment, Ybe  t^Mil  esLtinction.of  0e  moral  sense,  ie  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  rayless  ignorance.    Mr.  Ward  affirms  that 

*  falsehood  js  so  comnaon,'  that  he  '  never  knew  a  Hindoo  wh6 
'  felt  the  least  scruple  on  this  head  ;*  that  perjury  may  be  pttp- 
cbMed  at  whatever  price  is  offi?red,  the  false  swearer  bring  &- 
miliarly  terine.il  ^  a  four  anas  (eightpenny) .  man  ;*  and  that  no 
man  in  India  confides  in  the  promises  of  i^iiptber.  Mendicity  in 
its  most  loathsome  form,  superstition  the  most  abject,  universal 
lieentiousness,  infanticide,  and  suicide,  compose  the  picture 
iriiioh,  froflQ  persona)  observationi  Mr.  Ward  exhibits^  of  the 
pvesent  state  of  Hindoo  society. 

And  yet,  he  says,  '  I  doubt  not  but  the  Hindoos,  if  the  app^ 
*  tite  for  knowledge  were  e«ipplied  with  food  in  due  proporjUoas^ 
^  Would  boeome  in  mental  stature  almost  equal  to  Britons  theism 
'  selves.'  The  wretched  females,  too,  he  pronounces  to  be  '  jfuite 
'  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.* 

'  Notvithattoding  the  immense  disadvantages  to  which  the  female 
sex  is  sidijecty  ibere  exitt  two  or  three  modern  instances  of  mendicanis 
or  pi^'ms  of  tUs  sex,  acquiring  the  Shanscrit,  and  instructing  the 
men  m  the  most  ab^ruse  pans  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy.  Nor  can 
I  doubt  but  that  if  English  females  could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  In* 
dis,  and  devote  Aeir  lives  to  the  improvement  of  Iheir  own  sex  there, 
schools  for  girls  might  easilv  be  obtained,  lill  at  length  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives  against  female  education  would  be  removea>  and  the 
inany  milUpns  of  females  in  India,  thus  raised  from  the  most  al^ect 
state  by  the  exertions  of  British  females,  would  assist  in  raising,  and 
improving,  and  solacing  the  other  sex,  and  fixine  in  their  hearts  the 
^ve  of  the  British  government  and  of  t^e  English  nation,  so  as  to  at- 
^  them  to  us  for  ever.' 

The  object  to  whioh  ^Mr.  Ward  wishes  to  direct  the  benevo- 
kat  exertions  of  the  Britisb  pubUo^  is^  ^  the  invtri^etiofi  of  the 
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'  Hindoos  in  such  brancbes  of  knowledge,  civil,-  natural,  aad 
Smoral,  as  fnay  be  grafted  upon  their  exUting  insiiiuiiomi.^ 
He  thinks  it  very  practicable  to  excite  among  them  the  love  of 
khowledet^y  eo  as  to  induoe  the  natives  themselves  i9  estaUish 
schools,  in  which  (he  books  of  science  and  general  knowledge 
which  shall  have  been  introduced  among*  them,  will  be  nsvllipKed 
and  diflPused  all  over  the  country.  '  The  whole  country,*  he  af- 
firms, '  yifuld  go  into  an  improved  system  of  education.* 

*  Schools  set  up  by  the  Eoglifih,  are  very  popular ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  give  them  all  the  elements  of  modem  science, 
•and  all  the  traasforming  ideas  of  tluit  morali^  which  has  been  com- 
municated  to  us  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  People  are  seldom 
BO  thankful  for  any  thing  as  for  knowledge.  A  Hindoo  is  taoght  to 
reverence  bis  teacher  more  than  his  parents.' 

Any  attempt,  however,  to  instruct  the  whole  population  through 
the  MSnglish  language,  Mr.  Ward  contends,  would  be  highly 
pernicious. 

'  If  it  be  ideas  which  we  want  to  communicate  to  the  people  of 
India,  then,  this  object  can  never  be  obtained  but  by  transfuaine  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  into  the  languages  with  which  they  are  familiar.' 
'  Give  but  a  taste  of  the  value  of  knowledge  to  India,  and  then  she 
herself  wiU  carry  on  the  work  begun.' 

We  are  rejoiced  to  gather  from  this  interesting  '  Letter*  of  the 
estimable  Missionary,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form,  in  this 
metropolis,  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  India.  The  daios 
of  sixtv  millions  of  oor  fellow-subjects,  loudly  call  upon  the  Bri- 
tish public  for  the  moat  active  concurrence  in  giving  to  such  a 
frfan  an  efficiency' commensurate  to  its  grand  and  important  de» 
sign. 

Some  interesting  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  native  sdioob 
instituted  by  the  iderampore  Missionaries,  are  given  in  an  ap- 
pendix. The  Reports  themselves,  it  is  stated,  may  be  had  grm- 
tuitouslv,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Black,  Kingsbury,  and  Co. 
,of  Leadenball  otreet. 


Art.  XI.    Sacred  Lyricst   By  James  Edmeston,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  59. 

Price  4s.    JLondon,  18dQ. 

T^R.  Johnson's  remark,  that  all  devotional  poetry  is  *  unsatis- 
■*-^  •  factory,'  inasmuch  as  *  the  paucity  of  the  topics  enforces 
'  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the 
f  prnaments  ot  figurative  diction^*— has,  like  moat  of  the  gene- 
ral remarks  of  that  great  dogmatist,  a  foundation  in  truth; 
there  \^  no  species  of  poetry  in  which  excellence  is  so  rarely  ob- 
tained. Few  persons,  however,  who  are  conversant  with  tbe  ad- 
f)|t|e09iBade  to  our  devotional  poetry  since  the  da^  of  Watts, 
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Rfill  be  disposed  to  subscribe  to  the  sweeping  position  ss  it 
stamh,  wbieh  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  spirit  of  poqtry 
IS  almost  incapable  of  combining  with  devotion.  We  would  not 
ulduee  the  languishing  sentimental  devotion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
^Ioore*8  sacred  melodies,  nor  my  Lord  Byron's  Hebrew  rnelo* 
lies,  as  invalidating  the  Doctor's  remark ;  other  and  worthier 
lames  will  occur  to  our  readers :  not  to  speak  of  Herbert,  and 
»ve  should  not  be  a&hamed  to  add  the  name  of  Quarl^  it  were 
lufficient  to  mention  Cowper,  Charles  Wesley,  and  Montgomery, 
ks  authors  whose  devotional  poetry  is  the  very  reverse  of  un- 
satisfactory. Our  present  business  lies,  however,  with  these 
Acred  lyrics^  of  which  it  would  not  perhaps  be  saying  too  much^ 
prere  we  to  venture  the  opinion,  that  they  might  be  held  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  die  topics  of  devotion  do  not  reject  the  diction  of 
K>etry«    Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

V. 
<  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lordt  day.— »Rev.  i.  la 

'  Is  there  a  time  when  moments  Bow 

Mote  lovelily  than  all  beside; 
It  18,  of  all  the  times  below, 

A  sabbath  eve  in  summer  tide.  * 

*  Oh  then  the  setting  sun  smiles  ftir. 

And  all  below,  and  ail  above. 
The  different  forms  of  nature  wear 
One  univecsal  garb  of  Love. 

*  And  then  the  peace  that  Jesus  beams,  * 

The  life  of  Grace,  the  death  of  Sin, 
With  Nature's  placid  woods  and  streams, 
.  Is  peace  without  and  peace  within. 

<  DeKgfatful  scene — a  world  at  rest— 

A  God  all  love — ^no  grief  nor  fear<— . 
A  heavenly  hope— «  peac^ul  breast^— 
A  sode  unsolliea  by  a  tear! 

*  If  heaven  be  ever  felt  below, 

A  scene  so  heavenly  sure  as  thisy 
May  cause  a  heart  on  earth,  lo  know 
Some  Ibreiaste  of  celestial  bliss. 

<  Delightful  hour— 4iow  soon  will  Nigbt» 

Spread  her  dark  manlk  o'er  thy.  idgn. 
And  morrow's  quick  returning  light, 
Must  call  us  to  the  world  again.. 

<  Yet  win  there  dawn  at  bst,  a  day— 

A  sun  that  never  sets  shall  rise; 
Night  will  not  veil  bis  ceaseless  ray  1 

Hie  heavenly  sabbath  never  dies !'  pp.  7*  8/ 
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Gentlemen  and  Pt/^bHshers  toho  have  toorig  in  ike  pren^wH  aHjs« 
ike  CondMdori  of  the  Eclectic  Ketiew,  by  sendiMg  i^formatum 
(poitfoidj  of  iht  iiibjectf  extent^  and  protniJiU  mice  qf  mck  wris  ; 
%»hkh  iheif  may  depend  upon  Icing  communicated  to  the  pniUc^  ifcon^ 
iUtent  c0fM  Us  plan. 


Mr.  Fpiter,  aotbor  of  Bstays  9d  De- 
Ciiion  of  Character,  licl  has  io  the 
proM,  toA  will  fMibllA  In  *  lev  mMkM^ 
aa  Biwf  ^B  ibtt  Btilt  of  Pof  alar  Igao- 
nnqa,  in  ma  OPlauro  Tolooia, 

Mr.  Philip,  of  U^erpobl,  ii  preparing 
a  new  Ufa  of  WbhaficM,  the  materialt 
of  wbieb  liava  been  oolleeted  from  Tan- 
out  Brttifh  and  Amerioaa  MHiroet. 

Mr.  Wm.  TUrnor  haajn  lh«  prMi,  in 
ihrea  octavo  voruni<%s,  a  ioamal  of  a 
Tour  in  Greece,  Rgypt»  and  tb^  Hbly 
Land  ;,  with  excurtioni  to  the  river  Jot* 
dan,  and  along  the  banki  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  Mount  Sinai. 

Or.  Baron  will  won  publish  in  qaarto, 
with  engravingi,  lllostratitioi  of  aome 
part«  of  hii  Inquiry  respecting  tJie  Ori- 
gin of  Tubercles  and  Tomoors. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Sbuttleworth  has  in  the 
press,  Remarks  oo  the  Church  and  the 
Clergy,  etbibitlog  tbo  obllgattoos .  of 
•ocieiy,  literatorey  and  tJio  arts,  to  the 
eedesias^cal  orden. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  ifl)  soon  iiiA>tish  a 
translation  of  Tassa's  AlisywIU,  wUh  fen 
Bmaj  on  the  Pastoral  Poetnr  of  Italy* 

A  newEditionof  \h.  BSsaett's  Hilitory 
of  Hm  Raign  of  Oaor|^  Oa  Hiii^^  eon. 
timed  to  his  death,  i»^  dotiMei^bfe 
Ibrwaidnesf. 

The  Scoond.  Edition  of  Dr.  Aikin's . 
Aaodf  of  tba  RaHp  of  Gaorge  tba 
Tbifd,  biMglik  down  toMiakiii^  df  Ms 
doath»  b  CBpaetod  Hi  tlw.«iuwi  of  a 
■looth. 

Mr*  Nichols  is  prepartpg  ibr  poblica- 
ti0B»  a  Foartb  VohimeilrilldstrlNidbi  ^ 
the  Utarary  His^irof  tbeCiglteeaib 
Century* 

Mr.  Jamas  Kaaney  wilTsoob  ^publish, 
la  oeUvo^  Valdi,  or  the  Qbeffiiie's  ISon, 
a  pooBiy  in  five  parts*     • 

The  Monastery,  a  rooiave^j  ft^iH^rea 
volames,  by  the  author  vi  Wav«riey« 
lie.  b ia  tliopcsm. 

Jaasei  Tj^»!m,at|.  half  in  Iba  t»febs» 
ElemaaU  of  the  History  of  Civil  Go- 
iwmaeBUf  within  aocooat  of  the 


sent  state  and  diftifl^nishing  fisatttrca  of 
the  govemnietita  now  in  exiJteiioe. 

James  Adamson,  esq.  bai  li^  tba  pttas, 
Memoifs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  af 
Louis  de  Camoens,  in  two  octavo  fo- 
lumes,  with  nine  engravings. 

Bir.  Robert  Walpole  is  j^rialiag  ia  a 
quarto  tolnme,  with  plates,  Trarab  in 
variona  Countries  of  the  East,  beiofr  a 
coniiouAtloaof  Memoirn  raUtkig  to  Fu« 
ropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey* 
'  TobepubAsbM  by  subaerlptioa.  The 
Christian  FaMily  Assistant,  in  foor 
Parts  i  Contaiiing,  l<st  A  Disooorae  on 
Prsyer,  in  tea  chapters^  with  Anec- 
dotes and  Observations  from  vanouf 
Aiittabri.  ted*  Suilalla  Pontfs  of  Prayer 
for  Pf^aastic  yiTdrsbip,  origiaal,  and 
selected  from  the  worU  af  the  most 
eminent  Divines,  dd.  A  tUundred 
Uymok,  peci^arly  a^ibpted  to  Family 
pevotioo.  4th.  4^  brrssiged  List  of 
spitabie  Portion^  of  Scripture  for  Mofo- 
hrig  an^  Evening  Worsnip,  qI  ^rtrj  day 
hi  the  yekr,  with  an  AppeUdiz,  contain- 
tog  a  Seizes  of  ^ilMiys  on  Domotic 
Duties^  Stc.  By  E*  L.  PanewclL  Tv> 
which  will  be  prefiiced,  an  Histories  ( 
bsay  on  ^ftt.    By  logrpm  Cobbiu. 

Tba  Third  bad  Fdartb  Volamet  of 
Scriplura  PortraiU.  by  tba  i)ev.|Lob«^r: 
Btii^ctiAon,  o^  Ctfida  ti^ingbam,  a  r 
tes(riy  Midy  for  Iha  Pimi,  a«i  witl 
probably  i|>pear  ia  tba  dbttma  of  the 
cb^iMk  fianofc 

A  New  Edition  of/Mr.  JpUiffe»s  inter. 

dMSu^Letlenr'froii¥^MMMb;desoripti«« 

of  a  tdar  tbloagh  ^dlilea  and  Judcs. 

.  ^tb,i0imi  aeoQupl^qf  tb^  9^  Sea  tr-I 

Se^yreient  sUta  of  Jerusalam*  aiC 
ditJonsy  is  in  tlie  press,,  and  will  be 
:  teftiy  k  tte  ehibtim  oi  tbanloBtb. 
.     Ifh  Jbe.plasi^  M¥poif«  of  His  bte 
Mi^i«y»,Geo.;[U.  ByiNlqlm«iown,esq. 
Atttoor  of  The  Nor^bain  Coorta. 

Tbe 'final  voluibe^of  Mr.  Maivirs 
Stodiaa  in  History,  being  tba  fid  ef 
E^gludf  IB  now  ia'tha  preaib  and  will 


ida  of  Work9reemMff  Published, 


bepdUfifaaloKtBOBlli:  it  willeom- 
Beoce  with  the  raigD  of  Jamei  the 
Fir^t,  sad  mW  b«  dratbraedto  thed»ath 
ol  George  lil. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gilbert,  of  Doblin,  has 
io  the  preie,  mkI  wiU  •koftly  pebliab, 
A  Series  of  Connected  Leelures  oo  tbo 
Holy  Bibre«  illoetfetire  and  coefiima* 
tory  of  it!  cheraoCer,  a«  en  eoonoaiy 
of  RellgioB  imAHnted  ond  foveaM  by 
God^for  nan. 

The  rAt.  Mr.  Clarke,  author  of  tbe 
Wandeifog  Jew.  has  in  tba  preaii  The 
liiatery  of  the  ZodiaH,  a  fiocitioaa 
narrativo^  deafigaad  t*illaalralo  the  na« 
toral  origin  of  pubUe  Jnalltationa. 

R.  Ackermana  propoaea  to  pablith, 
in  six  nonthly  parts,  (part  I.  to 
appear  OB  the  1H  of  May,  IStO,)  Pic- 
tarcinna  lUnstmliQiu  of  Bnanoa  Ayrcs, 
and  MoaU  Video,  oonsialinf  of  S4 
Tiews,  and  faiChfiil  Repffeaanttiona  of 
the  CoilMMI^  MawierS)  he.  of  thei 
IiihidHtanU  of  those  Cities  and  their 
EariioM.  taken  oo  tiio  spot,  by  B.  B. 


Vidal,  Esq.  and  accompanied  with  do* 
Bcripiive  letter- press. 

Nearly  ready  fur  publication,  a  Pic- 
turesque Tour  from  Geneva,  over  Mount 
Simplon,  to  Mitnn,  in  cue  Volume,  im* 
perial  8vo.  This  work,  which  cannot 
fail  to  claim  the  particular  attention  of 
the  continental  traveller,  will  contain 
56  coloured  engravings,  of  the  most 
interektiog  scenery  in  that  romantic 
tract,  add  especially  the  most  striking 
pointh  of  view  in  the  new  road  over 
the  Simplon.  The  engravings  will  be 
accopripaoied  with  copious  historical 
and  deieriplive  particulars  respecting 
every  remarkable  oliject  along  the  route. 

Likewise,  ia  groat  forwardness,  at  the 
Lithographic  press,  A  Series  of  chaiao* 
teristic  Portraits  of  the  Cosraeks  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  Army,  which 
occupied  Paris  in  1615,  and  16;  with 
ample  details  of  the  history,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  different  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged.  This  will  also 
fbnn  an  imperial  8vo.  Volume. 
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AOaieULTIIBB. 

An  Cfsay  on  the  Management  of 
Hedges  and  Hedge- row  Timber.  By 
Francis  Blaikie,  Steward  and  Agent  to 
W.  T,  Coke.  E$q.  9s. 

On  the  Economy  of  Farm-yard  Ma- 
nure, and  other  Rural  Subjects.  With 
an  Appendix  and  Plate  of  the  Inrerted 
Horse  uoe  invented  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  8s. 

aiooaafVY* 

Mciiiol  rat  poor  atfnrlr  k[l' Hialoirede  la 
Vie  Pr1v4e,  -do  Retoor,  let  do  Regvo  de 
Napoleon  en  1S15.  Pair  M.  Fleofyde 
CbaboaloD,  E«-stal<(tsmre  de  KEmperaor 
Mapdeon  et  de  son  Cabinet,  Maitse  dea 
Jleqodstes  an  'Gonaeif  d'Etat,  Baron, 
Ottfeier  do  la  L^ioa  d'Homiear,  et 
Cbefmlier  de  IKMre  de  Ik  Monioo. 
8T^.  8vo.  II.  40.    ^ 

MemoiM'Of  tlie  Prirato  Lifr^  the  He-' 
tarn,  Ind  Ibo  Reign  of  Napoleon,  In 
IS15.  By  M .  Floorytde'ChabeQlon,  Bk- 
seeretary  of  theBtnpawfr  Napoleon  and 
of  Ms  OAbiiM^  Maitor  of*  ReqiieiU  to 
tht  Ooaoeil  of  Stale,  Baron,  OfBoer  of 
thaXsgioa  of  HowMir^  and  KnighHof  the 
Order  of  Ronnlott.    t^rola.  Ovo.  ll.'4a. 

HMMllPa  of  Miss  «**«,'lflla  Of  Hoafli- 
ceta  iHoet,lieekietAaii^-fnare  i  Btea- 
ti«llvo  oT'  4kM  natttiw  >aad  electa  of 


boMbvovapapaiB.    12ao.9i^ 


cirroMOLOor. 

Dialogues  on  Eotoaaohigy^  ia  whiO^ 
the  forms  and  habits  of  insecta  are 
familiarly  explained.  With  85  plates, 
12fflo.     l$s.  plain  ^  18s.  coloured. 

Aa  e^tmordinory  UneLikenesi  of  our 
late  venerable  Soieeeigu;  ciagiaved  by 
J.  Agar,  after  a  Piotura  painted  by 
Ciwnt  Monaior,  the  coast anr  Attendiant 
on  his  Mivesty,  during  4ho  latter  years 
of  hia  public  life.  7s.  6d,— PoDofa  on 
India  paper,  tSs. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  tbo  Abbeys  and 
Caatkf  ia  Yorisabia^;  4ra«i  rby  W. 
Wostall,  A.R.A*«iMiai«Mivod  by  F, 
Maebcpaia.  With  HisMrwal  and  De- 
sorip«ivo  Aoooonts  by  the  B4sf»  T.  0. 
Wbitakor,L.Ik.B.F.R.'$.AuQ«  No.  1. 
'•mp.Alow  ies.fidl    Paaofi^lS^ 

VJews  in  Pario  pad  .■«»  Eof irons; 
comprising  a  Series  of  highly  ilnished 
Eagsaoi^ff^  bf  4ba  awsl  eoiiooal  Ar- 
tists^ fipon  Ihawiags'  made  by  Mr« 
haderiek  Nashitba  lilemvy  I^oporU 
aaat  by  Mr*  John  SoolC  No.  1,  cob- 
taiaiiig6Vioirs.  royal  Ala.  16s.  iogpo- 
poiial  4to.  1 U  JOb»  JMiaa^paper .  proofii^ 
81.  8s.  -iTbosrhok  toJie  completed  in 
*B8n  Niimboff* 


aoB 


Liti  of  WaHu  receitUy  AtMMei. 


QBOOftArHY. 


Olivcr'i  Geographical  Synopsis  of  the 
WorW,  and  Topojtraphical  View  of 
Great  Britain  and  Iieland  -,  exhibiting 
the  extent  and  grand  division  of  the 
World,  with  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe, 
and  the  principal  Islands  belonging  to 
each;  a  Topographical  Account  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  Astrono- 
ipical  Synopsis  of  the  Sun  and  Planets; 
particularly  adapted  for  Libraries,  Pub- 
lic Offices,  &c.  On  a  lar/ze  sheet  of 
Colunibier  drawing  paper,  7«.  qoloored 
in  divisioD!>,  10s.  &i»  on  a  roller,  or  14s. 
if  famished. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or, 
the  Holy  Land,  exhibiting  a  correct  and 
masterly  Delineation  of  the  peculiar 
Geographical  Features  of  the  Country, 
and  of  ^\\  Places  therein,  connected 
with  Scripture  History:  interspersed 
with  ninety-six  Vignettt-s,  Narrative  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  cir- 
camfttaoces  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
Mew  Testament,  introduced  Topogra- 
phically from  tbe  best  Historical  and 
Geographical  Authorities.  Drawn  by 
Mr.  AsshetOD,  engraved  by  Mr.  Hall. 
Printed  on  one  tdirge  sheet.  1 1.  8s*  or, 
neatly  monntad  on  oanTsiSj  with  roller, 
IL  15s. 

vitroar. 

A  Chronological  Chart;  shewing  in 
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TO  CORRESPONDENXa 

•         •     • 

Von  est  iMfenUu  will  accept  onr  Ihanks  for  hia/ncfutfy 
ti  approbation* 


SisQiondrfl  PHneipUt  of  PoUUoal  Bcfmdmf,       HM' 

WffkttqMr  of  no  contemporarjr  writer  more  eminently  qMKfted' 
thtu  M*  Siemondi,  to  achieve  tbts  service  lo  society';  do  indivi* 
duattuere  capable' of  doin^  for  political  science,  what  DdpiM- 
Slewari  has  done  for  intellectual  philosophy,  byexliibHio^  ifi 
the  shape  of>  elementary  principles,  the  analysis  of  all  tiiat  has 
beeif  discovered  by  preceding  writers,  together  with  the  resnits 
of  his  owD'  inquiries,  so  as  to  present  at  one  view  the  actual' 
slate  of  our  knowledge;  at  the  same  time  throwing  oret  the 
celd  sibstraotions  of  science  the  glow  of  unaflTiKsted  feelhi^,  and 
coBHniMiicatiitg  to  the  driest  reasonings  the  eloquence  of  taster 
Bqusily  oon^ersant  witb  scienoe  and  with  literalui^e,  at  once  the 
slutist  and  the  hietoriaii,  the  philosopher  and  the*  phiinnthropist*, 
M.  Sismondi  umtes  in  himself  inielleeiiial  quolUies  very  rarety 
foMid  i»  eonibift«lion«  To  the  oredit  of  being)  decidetMy  one  of 
the  most  ele^gool  writersv  he  adds  the  higher  I'laim  ot  being  one 
of  the  soimdest  thinkers  of  the  age.  And  the  whole  force  cf  his 
nhMi  has'  been  turned  upon  the  subject  df  these  incpiiries.  Fift* 
lien  years  ag^  he  puM»hed  his  work  Sur  la  Hickeste  Oam^ 
meriTiurf^;  arnd  since  then  be  has  never  ceased  to  bestow  his 
ttteotion  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  sciencow  'Phe  resuk  ^ 
bas  been,  ihie  conviction  that  some  of  the  propositions  which  ho 
hid  in  that  work  too  implicitly  adopted  from  precedtng*  writers, 
ire  at  vmriance  with  facts ;  and  with  the  candour  obaracte/ristic 
of  a  genuine  lover  of  science,  he  now  comes  forward  to  expose 
the  eiTors  into  whi<ch,  in  common  with-  aU  the  (Hsciples  of  Adam 
Smith,  he  had  fallen,  and  to  present  the  system  whtch^  is  mAinly 
founded  upon  the  great  work  of  that  eminent  writer,  with  those 
inpoiiafit  modtficatiuos*  to  vrliidk  his  subsequeDl  studies'  have 
ooodUded  liim. 

The  present  work  originated  in  an  apptioation  to  the  Author, 
on  tho  part  of  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Biicyelopedia,  to 
fernisb  the  aitksle  Polihcai  Economy.  This  request  he  readily 
compiled  with',  imagining  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  furoish  an  exposition  of  principles  universally  admitted,  and 
to  indicate  the  point  at  which  had  arrived  a  theory  which  he 
i^nsidered  as  at  a  stand*. 

*  Affkct,  I  was  persuaded  that  nothing  renaahied'  to  be  done  ih 
poKlici]  economy.  Out  to-  circulate  both  among  rulers  and  the  mass 
of  die  peoplBy  doctrines  respecting  which  there  appeared  to  be  among 
theoretical  writers  a  universal  accordance.    I  had  done  no  more  than. 


in  the  varioui  works  which  I  had  at  difllbrent  times  published 
upon  thes^^eoee  at-  large*  or  npon  several  of  its  branches.  I  some- 
tisies  flattered  m^rs^f  that  I  had  thrown  greater  light  upon  the  syi- 
tm  of  Adam  Smitht  bat  without  addh^  any  thing  ^  his  ideas;  and: 
it  (Uaet  appear  to  me  that  contemponlfy  wrkei^-  had  been  bolder 
tkamiystif,-or,  at  least,  titat  their  boldness  had'becfn  more  successfo)/ 

i^  4»mmt  mi  iMi  niM^M^  w^  fir«i  Mk  by  thio^uidefeii- 
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ral  cannot  fail  to  entertain  opiaiooa.  The  terms  in  emntmi  m 
among  all  classes  of  men  of  bttsiness,  at  once  ekpveas  aad  p?* 
petuate  opinions, — opinions  unconsciously  and  iofoli 
belclj  yet,  continually  acted  upon,  by  numliers  ^ho  eitbcr 
to  contemn,  o|  at  lewit  neglect  to  examine,  tHe  rimioifagi  c 
political  writers.  '  These  terms  are  often  tbemseWes  remain « 
former  exploded  theories,  which  thus  continue  imperoepciblf  ^ 
maintain  their  ascendancy  oter  mpn's  ide^a,  long*  after  ik? 
have  been  formally  ahandon)»d.  And  it  is  not  till  science  hm 
become  so  generally  difiused  as  to  bring  new  terme,  the  vm- 
bols  of  more  correct  ideas,  into  fiimiliar  use,  that  the  absiiai 
truths  which  constitute  its  principles,  stand  any  chance  of  ib> 
tainlitg.  dlie  atleoUoki  in  their  prat;tical  appiltation.  Then  m% 
terms  now  in  'current  use  amdng  tlie  fewer  ohmefy  wbieb  awi 
once  mystic  signa,  even  to  the  well  ede6al«d,'rf  idtew  a»  Ibnrip 
from  their  knowledge  as  to  require  consid^able  rifrnnilitarMi 
to  render  them  intelligible.  An  abstract  iera,  wkvm  il  htm 
pekt;eived  relation  to  our  prdviously  acfqniicd  I 


tnore  hard  to  be  understood,  than  the  nmpleil  nindUntiTe*    H 

d  U  the 


it  is  the  abstract  nature  of  the  tenitaemployed 
ions  we  are  referring  to,  whiohf  ui  tb^  tjhiff  fonro*  fC  the  pr 
plexity  and  difficulty  most  persjona  eaperianM  m  fin*  Miwv; 
upon  tbe  subject.  As  thf)  science  shall  b^  datdo|wd^  and,  m- 
cording  to  the  natural  progress  of  l^nowMge,  its  lemu  fii« 
tbeir  way  into  the  conventional  medihm^  qnucli  df  its  i^pana: 
abstrilseness  will  vanish  ;  nor  is  it  chimerical  to  aoticipatc  tu 
at  ub  very  distant  period,  the  science  of  poFitical  econooiyy  eoe- 
posed  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  factH  cogniaabie  bv  sms^. 
the  average  utiderstandinff,  will  come  to  be  as  generarij  Sfifn* 
hended  among  persons  ot'  ordinary  fntelligence,  as  any  of  6» 
pl^yaical  sciences.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  fliat  it  ia  of  a  aati^ 
tOQ  abstract  or  too  complicated,  ever  to  become  thiis  traasfv^-* 
fntothe  general  circulatmg  mass  of  national  intetligencc  IV 
attract  nature  of  an  inquiry,  presents  an  bhi^taoie  to  tha  dht> 
covery  of  truth,  but  dues  not  binder  what  has  oncb  t>ecn  cbv« 
ascertained,  from  being  Generally  made  known,  tin  all  aulycts 
qm  .which  men  are  capable  of  funning  opinions,  Jhev  are,  a»- 
auredly^  capable  of  genuine  knowledge*  Cryde  opinio^  oa  ^ 
the  leaduig  topics  of  political  science,  have  long  been  e3(crtia{  t 

KHToicious  influence  on  tbe  minds  of  praetiqal  mcsi*    A 
_  erefore,  cannot  do  bis  generation  a  more  importtni 


tb;fn  by  contributing  to  displace  tliose  pnjudioea  with  wte 
from'  their  obvious  truth  ana  clearness,  may  deserye  the  aae* 
of  9cience,---facts  separated  from  the  theories  in  whieb  d^y  ten 
been  enveloped,  pnnciples  relieved  from  the  responnMntv  ^ 
the  cqndumioQS  erroneously  charged  upon  them,  bod  *  ^ 
shewn  to  be  in  itccordaoce  with  tbe  whote  it  o v 
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t>f  happiness  to  the  liuman  .  race*'  within  a  ghren  drcaibferelice. 
There  appeared  to  me  to  be  on  all  sides,  men  of  worth,  who  were 
ioing  mischief,  patriots  who  were  raining  their  country*  philanUiro* 
pists  who  were  but  multiplying  the  number  of  paopers.  I  shall^  per^ 
naps,  be  charged  with  presumption  in  attacking  the  opinions  of  mon 
irhoRe  understandings  I  honour  as  highly  as  I  do  their  characters; 
t>ut  when  the  science  of  national  prosperity  is  in  question,  an  honest 
man  ought  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  fl*om  his  duty,  by  aay 
[wrsonal  considerations.' 

We  will  not  lonj^er  detain  our  readers  from  the  work  itself, 
except  to  remark  upon  the  auspidpus  circumstance  of  having  a  ^ 
subject  wbicb  has  almost  unirorinly  been  treated  of  as  a  matter 
of  dry  calculation,  with  a. studious  exclusion  of  all  considerations 
drawn  from  feeling*,  as  foreign  from  such  high  investigations, 
rescued  from  the  school  of  those  heartless  theorists,  aod  its  trae 
(character  vindicated,  as  the  science  which  has  for  its  peculiar 
province,  *  to  watch  over-  the  happiness  of  mankind/  It  will 
require  all  the  reputation  of  M.  Sismondi,  to  shield  him  from 
tlie  contempt  with  which  his  assertion  is  likely  to  meet  in  many 
quarters,  that  *  in  general,  Adam  Smith  had  too  much  tecits^ 
I  tomed  himself  to  regard  the  science  as  exclusively  subjected  to 
calculation,  whereas,  in  many  respects,  it  comes  within  the 
^  sphere  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  which  are  not  subject  to 
'  the  laws  of  arithmetic.'  Sensibility  would,  we  readily  admit, 
be  a  very  sorry  substitute  for  science  as  a  guide  in  our  inquiries ; 
bat  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  the  justness  of  cooclusious 
(Thich  are  opposed  to  any  part  of  our  experience,  and  which  require 
not  a  mere  abstraction  of  thought,  hut  an  abstraction  of  feeling ; 
)vhieh,  in  fact,  render  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  be  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  we  should  be  divested  of  a 
part  of  our  moral  nature,  our  sensibilities  as  men.  The  promise 
of  having  the  knowledge  ,of  gods,  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
temptation  to  partake  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  were  this 
''aleful  influence  upon  the  character  the  necessary  result  of  that 
kaowledge.  But  M.  Sismondi  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  ttiat  true 
philosophy  will  always  be  found  in  unison  with  benevolence. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
lotroductory,  and  treats  of  the  obgects  and  the  origin  of  the 
^Dee.  M.  Sismondi  lays  it  down  as  his  cardinal  proposition, 
^hat  the  science  of  legislation  has  for  its  twofold  design,  to  aug- 
'^'^nt  the  degree  of  happiness  attainable  by  man  in  a  state  of 
^i^ty,  and  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
Pvticipate  in  this  happiness.  '  A  passion  for  equality,  on  the 
^^  hand,  and  an  aristocratical  preference  of  the  interests  of  the 
>iHr  to  those  of  the  naaoy,  on  tfaya  other,  are,  be  contends,  equally 
subversive  of  the  true  welfare  of  society. 
*  Bat  noAiog  is  more  common  tbfui  to  lose  sight  of  either  one 
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dent  esierclse  of  kid  own  faculties,  to  results  which  struck  hfin 
as  of  the  nature  of  importaDt  discotery.  The  plan  he  adopted, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  as  well  as  compressioa,  was, 
instead  of  copying  the  reasonings  of  preceding  wi  iters,  to  go 
back  to  the  fif*st  principles  of  the  science,  and  to  follow  out  for 
himself  what  seeuoed  to  be  the  just  ^leductions  from  those  pria* 
ciples ;  in  short,  to  recommence  the  theory,  as  if  nothiofc  had 
been  antecedently  established.  In  treating  of  a  subject  which 
had  so  long  employed  his  studious  attention,  he  had  no  occasion 
tQ  recur  to  any  author.  '  I  w«nt  forward  by  myself/  he  tdk 
us,  '  scarcely  distioguiahiog  what  my  memory  supplied,  from 
'  ,tfae  result  of  original  reasoning.'  In  this  manner,  be  effectually 
disengaged  himself  from  the  shackles  of  the  authority  oC 
system  ;  and  by  this  means  he  unexpectedly  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions which  seemed  at  once  to  solve  all  his*  difficulties,  and  ts 
clear  up  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  some  part  of  the  theory. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  with  slightly  indicating  these 
new  views  in  the  article  referred  to,  being  of  4>panioo  that  ta 
Sncyclopedia  ought  to  be  the  depository  of  such  facts  and  prin- 
ciples only  as  are  universally  admitted ;  that  a  work  of  that  kiad 
is  *  a  monument  reared  to  science  in  its  actual  state,  not  a 
^  scaflblding  for  carrying  it  forward,*  and  that  therefore  all  con- 
troverted points,  as  well  as  every  thing  of  temporary  interest, 
ought  to  be  excluded.  His  views  in  undertaking  the  present 
more  extended  treatise*,  in  which  be  has  attempted  to  develop 
and  to  establish  the  positions  hazarded,  not  without  socne 
timidity,  in  that  article,  are  thus  forcibly  stated^ 

•  ^  I  was  painfully  aflected  by  the  commercial  crisis  under  wbicb 
Europe  has  for  some  years  past  been  suffering,  the  cruel -hflrdshipi 
of  the  manufacturing  class  or  labourers,  of  which  I  had  ravielf  beeo 
an  eye-witness  in  Italy^  in  Switserland,  and  in  France,  and  which  all 
accounts  represented  to  have  existed  in  at  least  an  e^oal  degree,  ia 
England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Belgium.  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
gpvemments  of  those  countries,  that  the  people  themselves,  were 
following  a  wrong  course,  and  that  they  were  out  aggravating  the 
distress  they  sought  to  remedy.  I  had  observed  with  emotions  not  leti 
painful,  the  combined  cfibrts  of  landed  proprietors,  of  legislaton, 
and  of  poliiical  writers,  to  change  those  systems  of  cultivation  wbidi 
distribute  the  most  happiness  among  the  population  of  a  countrj,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry  to  the  hope  of  obtaioing  t 
larger  net  produce.  Rulers,  -  as  well  as  writers,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  mistaken  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  some  in  seekii^  after 
the  best  means  of  augmenting  national  wealth,  others,  in  studyiog 
the  best  means  of  increasing  the  population ;  whereas  both  of  these, 
considered  in  themselves,  are  mere  aostractions,  and  the  true  problem 
for  the  statesman  to  solve,  is,  what  precise  combination  and  relative 

proportion  of  population  and  wealth,  diall  guarantee  the  greatest  som 

— • '  I 

*  The  artide  written  fbr  the  Edmburgh  Enojdopedia}  fbms  about 
a  third  of  the  present  work. 
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r  happiness  to  the  liuman  race-'  within  a  ghren  circunifereiice* 
liere  appeared  to  me  to  be  on  all  sides,  men  of  worth,  who  were 
[>tng'  mischief,  patriots  who  were  raining  their  country^  philanUiro* 
tats  who  were  but  multiplying  the  number  of  paupers.  I  shall^  per- 
aps»  be  charged  with  presumption  in  attacking  the  opinions  of  men 
hope  understandings  I  honour  as  highly  as  I  do  their  diaracterst 
lit  when  the  science  cf  national  prosperity  is  in  question,  an  honest 
lan  ouffht  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  from  his  duty,  by  aay 
^rsonai  considerations.' 

We  will  not  longer  detain  our  readers  from  the  work  itself, 
icepi  to  remark  upon  the  auspidpus  circumstance  of  hairing  a , 
Lilijeci  which  hna  almost  uniforinly  been  treated  of  as  a  matter 
r  dry  calculation,  with  a  studious  exclusion  of  all  considerations 
rawn  from  feelini^,  as  foreign  from  such  high  investigations, 
Mcued  from  the  school  of  those  heartless  theorists,  and  its  true 
laraeter  Tindicated,  as  the  science  which  has  for  its  peculiar 
roTJnee,  '  to  watch  over-  the  happiness  of  mankind.'  It  will 
pquire  all  the  reputation  of  M.  Sismondi,  to  shield  him  from 
le  contempt  with  which  his  assertion  ts  likely  to  meet  in  many 
uarterst,  that  *  in  general,  Adam  Smith  had  too  much  aecus<> 
tomed  himself  to  regard  the  science  as  exclusively  subjected  to 
calculation,  whereas,  in  many  respects,  it  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  ariihmetic.'  Sensibility  would,  we  readily  admit, 
e  a  very  sorry  substitute  for  science  as  a  guide  in  our  inquiries ; 
at  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  the  justness  of  conclusions 
hich  are  opposed  to  any  part  of  ourex|>erience,and  which  require 
ot  a  mere  abstraction  of  thought,  hut  an  abstraction  of  feeling ; 
hich,  in  fact,  render  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  be  initiated 
Ko  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  we  should  be  divested  of  a 
art  of  our  moral  nature,  our  sensibilities  as  men.  The  promise 
f  having  the  knowledge  ,of  gods,  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
imptation  to  partake  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  were  this 
aleful  influence  upon  the  character  the  necessary  result  of  that 
Dowleclge.  But  M.  Sismondi  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  ttiat  true 
hilosophy  will  always  be  found  in  unison  with  benevolence. 

The  work  is  divide<l  into  seven  books.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
itroductory,  and  treats  of  the  objects  and  the  origin  of  the 
cience.  M.  Sismondi  lays  it  down  as  his  cardinal  proposition^ 
Ittt  the  science  of  legislation  has  for  its  twofold  design,  to  aug- 
lent  the  degree  of  happiness  attainable  by  man  in  a  state  of 
ociety,  and  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuab 
participate  in  this  happiness.  '  A  passion  for  equality,  on  the 
oe  hand,  and  an  aristocratical  preference  of  the  interests  of  the 
tm  to  tbiiae  of  Mjie  many,  on  the  other,  are,  be  contendsi  equally 
ubversive  of  the  true  welfare  of  society. 

*  Bust  noditBg  is  more  common  tl^n  to  lose  sight  of  either  que  aide 
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or^tbe^itiMr  of  this  Hwofold  detip.  .Some  ,p|Bftons,  p^ioq^le  lofca 
ofu9quaKt;3r>  revolt  ftt  wm  speoes  of  4i6tia9tjon  : .  in  lestUqiitiiu;  tfe 
firo&peritjr  of  a  oBtion*  tbey  covipwre  tbe  totality  of  its  ,li^Qi»i|s 
riglits,.afiii  its  iBieK^eiHMe»with  tbeouotaeiyoyed  byeAch  iii3{vidtttl; 
andi  from  ibe.  dispsrity  ^bioh  th^y  ond  ej^isting  betw^n.  tbe,|>av;er- 
faljmd  tfedofirtscdbssu  tbo opulootund  the.poor%,tbe  .g^U^man  sod 
Ibolabtturer^die  man  of  latters.and  die  clown,  tb^  draw  tW  coodu- 
miirthat  thaprkvatioiis^f  the  latter  lire  mpostrous  4efect5  in  the 
order  of  society.  Others,  fixing  their  attention  too  abstractedly  ODqa 
the  ^bject  of  all  human  exertions,  when  they  find  a  security  proviaed 
for  separate  rights^  and  means  of  resistance,  as  in  the  repilblica  of  ao- 
*  tiquity,  call  this  order  of  things  liberty ,  even  although  It  is  fbuMled 
upon  the  slavery  of  the  lower  classes.  When  they  find  acuteness  of 
faculty,  depth  of  thought,  a  spirit  of  pMlosopbieal  inqudryy  a  splwdy 
literature,  existing  among  the  diatii^uished  men  of  a  nation,  mm  ia 
Sranee  before  the  Revolution,  they  recognise  in  this  form  of  tocal 
Mrder,  a  high  degree  of  civiliaation,  while,  at*  the  very  time,  four  fifths 
of  4he  population  are  unable  to  read»  and  all  the  provinces  are  im- 
nocsed  in  the  profoundest  ignorance*  When  they  find  an  immense 
aocumulation  of  wealth,  agriculture  brought  to  its  perfection,  com- 
mercial promerity,  manufactures  incessantly  multiplying  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry,  and  a  government  with  treasures  almost 
inexhaustible  at  its  disposal,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  they  term  the 
nation  which  possesses  all  these  things,  opulent,  without  stopping  to 
examine  whetnier  all  tliose  whose  daily  labour  originates  this  wealth, 
are  not  reduced  to  the  most  necessitous  condition,  and  whether  three 
fifths  of  the  nation  whioh  is  styled  weakh3r,>are  not  exposed  to  more 
privations  than  sn  equal  number  of  individuala  in  the  lyuioo  which 
u  termed  poor  I 

^It  ia  not  in  an  absolute  sense  that  wealth  and  pqpulation  are  the 
MgBS<of>national  (prosperity,  but  only  in  their  reciprocal  relation  to 
i^ajch  other.  Wealth  is  a  good  when  it  distributes  enjoyment  among 
aU  the  classes  of  the  communit}r :  population  is  an  advantage  when 
every  qpum  is  certain  of  procuring  oy  his  labour  an  honest  livelihood. 
J3ut  a  country  may  be  miserable  notwithstanding  that  some  indivi« 
duals  in  it  may  acquire  colossal  fortunes ;  and  if  its  population,  liks 
that  of  China,  always  exceeds  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  ft  is  eon- 
^titntly  exposed  to  the  dancer  of  fiunine,  this  numerous  popnlatinn, 
fiur  firom  being  an  object  of  envjs  or  a  source  of  strengtht  is  a  cala- 
mity.* 

After  this  enunciation  of  hia  general  vieivs  as  to  the  true  de- 
sign olT  legislatiye  science,  M.Sismondi  takes  a  rapid  review  «f 
the  history  of  political  economy,  beginning  with  the  'first  r«de 
notions  df  finance  entertained  by  those  who  regarded  the  nattoswil 
revenue  aa  a  fact  of  which  they  were  to  atail  thomselyeB,  wHIi* 
out  ^son'cern  about  the  nature  t>r  the  caoses  of  wealth.  'Prom 
the  science  of  finance,  when  the  exhausted  state  of  the  eoantries 
over  which  ambition  bad  been  dominating  with  mad  rapacity, 
imposed  on  the  minister  the  neeessity  <tf  stadykig  the  aoureci 
tttdnature^  rrveniie,  «vose4tNil  «f.|»liliaal  eoowMiiy.  iTiffSmlly 


ind  C<}ll^  ^f  ^^K^  ^^  priMse  of  hf^ying  hoen  ^he  firat  ^ 
>btain  a^  ii^a^^.  f^to  ,t6^  tfiie  sou^ce^ipf  n^ioq^l  proy^ity* 
ind  to  turp  ,their  f^Uenl;ioo  to  tlie  pieai^  af  jj^oiaoting  Us  e^ten- 

iiiu^  anaiyfe^. 

*  Xbe.mereaotjia  ajruaoi  muat  needs  have  tome  plausibility*  siBce^ 
evei)  d#jirR  to  the  pr«(|f|it  day,  it  has  hsd  fbr  its  advocates  the  croaior 
number  oiT  'inao,<^  pustQea«»  both  iiiifioanQe  and  in  comnierce.  Weal^i^    ' 
»ay  Ifaese  economists  of  the  old  schools  consists  in  inopey.     Moi^ 
disposes'  oflabour  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  labour ;  it  is  money  Whictu 
hr  ^  ofTering    a    price,    causes   their  production ;   it  is  mooey  1^ 
iniich  tfie  mdiistry  df  a  natidn  is  sustamed.  and  to  which  every  indi- 
dual  o^^s  his  Subsist^ce.      Money  is  especially  necestfary  in  the  re- 
lations which  staftes  bear  to  each  odier;    money  constitutes  thtt 
strength  of  arinSes>  and  secures  the  success  of  war :  the  natton  which 
)mM  BioHBy,  ooMbiaiids  the'  nation  whieh '  has  none. '  The  whot«  Mt« 
enceofjpolitioal  economy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  directed  to 'the 
means  ^seicering  to  she  nation  ^oty  or  money.    But  the  mmtey 
which  a  country  psuMesses^  am  be  augmented  tn  quantity 'only  so  wr 
as  it  can  either  be  du^  ont  pf  the  earthy  pr  imported  nom  abreeil 
IBither,  then^  the  nation  must  have  recourse  to  working  its  n^inei^  if 
there  are  any.  or.  it  must  endeavour  to  obtain  by  foreign  conunercet 
that  Which  other  nations  have  extracted  from  their  own*     In  order  to 
grow  rioh>  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  its  specie,  it  must  tihere- 
fore  regulate  its  foreign  commerce,  so  as  to'  sell  much  to  other  na- 
tions, ^and  to  buy  little  in  return.     To  be  quite  consistent,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  system  should  say,  that  it  would  be  desirable  alwayd  to 
setl^md  oey^t  ta  buy  ;  but  as  they  wdl  knopw  that  such  a  jirohioitioa 
to  b]iy9  wpuld  destroy  ail  comoierce,  the  antboa  of  this  Owery  hm% 
content^  U^mseives  with  insisting  that  a  nation  shodid  nmlce  m 
other  ounhimges  than  such  sbb,  in  uieir  final  KSttlt>  would  eopply  ta 
payment  in  money;  for,sayihey,  in  the  same  way  as  eveiy  net* 
chanty  in  doing  busioass  with  his  cerrespondenty  sees,  at  the  end'  ilf 
the  year,  .i^he^er.he  hais  sold  to  him  more  tlum  he  has  furehaaed^ 
and  (iuds  hknself  creditor  or  debtor  by  a  certain  balance  which  is 
paid  in  j^qney ;  so»  one  nation,  in  casdng  up  all  its  purchases  and  aH 
Us  sales  with  another  nation,  on  with  every  other*  finds  itself,  at  the 
yearns  end,  creditor  or  debtor  by  a  commercial  balance  which  is  to  he 
paid  innkiney.  '  Ifihe  nation  has  to  pay,  it  must  oontinu^y  gcow 
poorer ;  if  it  has  to  receive,  it  must  be  growing  rldu' 

9(*  ^iamoodi  noticea  the  firaosieal  oonaeqiieneea  of  this  now 
esplode^  tl^eory,  in  the  impolitic  reatrictions  So  which  it  {^ave 
rise ;  and  ho  t^maska,  that  though  the  mercantile  system ,  is  no 
loi^gfyr  iqgpeiily  eaponsod  by  any  writer  of  respeotability,  ithaa 
taken  deep  root  m  the  minda  of  all  those  who  have  any  coooem 
in  ti.be  ^aira  of j^ofe^maof.  .  Ji  atiU  pprat<^,  by  the  fbtoe  of 
j)r^ijifii<^  iifd  owiqg.itp  t^e  coafuaicfo  of  Jansuaffef  4ipoD  persona 
tiho  aiia  j^fi^^9^<e^i(ll^  tbemaekea  .in^  abatract  thaoriea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  atiU  existing  reatrictiohs  upon  com- 
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meroe,  are  but  the  applieations  of  this  system,  mud  the  bsbiiee 
of  trade  exists  only  id  their  imagtnatioDs  who  adopt  it.* 

The  second  system,  or  that  ot  the  French  eoonomistSi  is  next 
briefly  analysed.  Qaesnay  published  his  T<ibleau  Ectmomiqme^ 
in  1758.  It  was  espoused  and  commented  on  by  Mirabeaa  and 
by  the  Abb£  de  Riiriere,  was  further  derdoped  by  DuponC  do 
Nemours,  analysed  by  Turcot,  and  zealously  adopt«l  by  a 
numerous  sect  of  partisans,  Imlh  in  France  and  in  Italy.  This 
school  has  furnished  more  writin^i^  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy  than  any  other.  Their  tenets  are  the  very  reverae  of 
Colbertiism.  Money,  according  to  Quesnay,  is  but  the  medium 
of  exchange.  Wealth  has  its  source  only  in  the  soil,  in  the  be- 
neficence of  nature.  He  ridiculed  th^  figment  of  a  balance  of 
trade,  denied  that  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  has 
the  power  of  originating  any  portion  of  the  national  ridies, 
viewing  all  the  transactions  of  commerce  as  nothing  more  than 
a  transmission  from  band  to  hand,  of  what  had  been  prodaced 
by  other  means ;  deprecated  the  interferenoo  of  governments, 
and  took  for  his  favourite  maxim,  Laii9ez  /aire  et  lotates 
pa$»er. 

The  system  of  Adam  Smith  introduced  a  new  era  in  the 
science.  He  first,  instead  of  setting  about  inventing  a  pruni  a 
theory,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  which  he  might  aooom- 
modate  facts,  bad  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  science  pf 
government  rests  upon  experienciB. 

^  Rejecting  both  the  exclusive  systems,  one  of  which  made  com* 
merce,  and  me  other,  a^colture,  the  only  source  of  wealth,  Adam 
Smith  sought  for  its  origm  in  labour.  All  labour  which  leaves  behind 
At  an  exchangeable  value,  appeared  to  him  productive,  whether  it  be- 
iongs  to  the  country,  or  to  the  city,  whether  it  creates  the  exchange- 
able  material  which  is  destined  to  become  a  portion  of  wealth,  or  en- 
hances the  value  of  what  previously  existed.  But  as  labour  appeared 
(o  him  to  be  the  only  creative  principle  of  wealth,  so*  economy  he 
iriewed  as  the  sole  means  of  accumulatmg  it  in  the  shape  of  capital.* 

To  develop  and  to  perfect  this 'system,  is  the  avowed  oliject 
of  the  present  work.  For  the  author  of  the  **  Inquiry  into  the 
^  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  M.  Sismoodi 
expresses  the  highest  veneration,  as  the  writer  whose  genius 
first  struck  out  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  and  to  whom  is  attribu- 
table the  credit  of  whatever  progress  has  since  been  made,  by 
4be  light  of  his  ideas,  in  the  discovery  of  the  scieoee.  Never^ 
theless,  the  praetical  results  of  the  doctrines  adopted  from  that 


^  .^ ■    ■■*■ 


^  As  pamphleto  are  more  easily  read  than  boatcs,  we  may  refer 
«ur  readers  to  Mr.  Huskiason*s  |)ampKlet  on  the  currency,  for  an 
able  refutation  of  this  commeroial  chiaera,  die  babmee  of  UMe* 
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irorky  M.  SismoDcii  regards  as  often  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  conclusions  whidi  its  Author  himself  drew  from  them. 

*  We  maintain^  with  Adam  Smith,  that  labour  is  the  sole  origin  of 
wealth,  that  economy  is  the  sole  means  of  accumulating  it,  but  we 
add,  that  enjoyment  is  the  sole  object  of  this  accumulation,  and  that 
no  increase  of  national  wealth  takes  place  except  when  there  is  also 
an  mcrease  of  national  enjoyment. 

*  Adam  Smith,  confining  his  attention  to  wealth  itself,  and  per- 
ceiving that  all  who  are  in  possession  of  it,  have  an  interest  in  aug* 
menting  it,  concluded  that  this  augmentation  could  never  be  pro- 
moted niore  effectually  than  by  abandoning  society  to  the  free  exercise 
of  individual  interests.  He  held  this  language  to  Government :  The 
sum  total  of  private  property  constitutes  the  national  wealth ;  there 
is  no  individual  possessed  of  riches,  who  does  not  exert  himself  to 
become  richer ;  Jet  him  alone,  and  he  will  enrich  the  nation  in  en- 
riching himself. 

*  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  consider  wealth  rather  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  population  to  which  it  ought  to  administer  .sub- 
sisteooe  or  the  means  of  enjoyment.    A  nation,  it  has  seemed  to  ust 
does  not  grow  in  opulence  by  the  mere  augmentation  of  its  capita), 
but  only  when  its  capital,  in  proportion  to  its  increase,  distributes 
more  enjoyment  among  the  population  which  it  ought  to  maintain; 
for,  undoubtedly,  a  population  of  twenty  millions  is  poorer  with  a 
revenue  of  six  hundred  millions,  than  one  of  ten  millions,  with  four 
hundred  millions.     We  have  seen  that  the  rich  have  it  in  their  power 
to  augment  their  wealth,  either  by  a  fresh  production,  or  by  appro- 
priating  a  larger  share  of  what  had  before  been  reserved  as  the  wages 
of  labour ;  and  we  regard  it,  therefore,  as  being  almost  constantly 
necessary  to  call  in,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  progress  of 
riches,  that  very  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  wnich  Adam 
Smith  deprecated.    We  regard  Government  as  the  natural  protector 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  as  the  defender  of  the  defenceless, 
and  the  representative  of  the  permanent  but  tranquil  interests  of  aH, 
agaiost  the  temporary  but  impatient  interests  of  each.  Experience  ap- 
pears to  us  to  justify  this  new  view  of  an  old  system.    Although  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  is  far  from  being  as  yet  universaUy  ad- 
mitted in  all  the  departments  of  legislative  economy,  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  a  free  and  universal  competition  has  made  great  progress  ia 
all  civilized  communities.    From  this,  has  resulted  a  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  the  energies  of  industry,  but  frequently  this  has  been 
attended  by  a  dreadful  pressure  of  suffering  upon  seversd  classes  of 
the  population.    Experience  has  made  us  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
thAt  guardian  authority  which  we  call  for,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  large  portions  of  the  community  to  th6  progressive  in- 
crease of  a  wealth  from  which  they  derive  no  advantage.    This  inter- 
vention is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  (he  sdfish  calculation 
of  an  increase  of  product,  by  the  only  truly  national  'oalonlation 
of  an  increase  of  tne  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation.* 

Thesj?  general  views,  which  comprise  the  main  diflference  be- 
tween the  disciple  and  hb  master,  are^  in  the'subsequent  portions 


pf  |)ie  work,  more  disci&Qily  explaiDed,  and  «liewii  to  bafe  • 
more  solid  basis  ^han  were  seoiiment:  their  Iheoreioal  «o 
x^uracy  is  proyed  to  be  equal  to  their  praclieal  importMice.  .It 
is>cbar^e  Which  St.  Sisinondi  briogs  against  the  mooerA^bl* 
lowers  dt'  Adam  Smith,  that  tlvey  hare  widely  departed  frov  Mm 
jDode  of  condttctiog  sucli  investigalions  ^  Ihat  Ifey  ham  aban^ 
doned  experience  for  speculation,  and  hhve  aaared  i«  ikmt 
abstraotioH^  'far  out  of  the  sphere  of  praotkNil  Planters  af  fact. 
Xbfi  '  mgeiiiaus  work*  of  Mr.  Ricarilo,  (whteh»  M  seems,  haa 
found  a  translatar  aifd  an  a[bl«  commentator  in  M.  Say,)  and  W« 
iianterive's  Shfnenif  dTEconomie  pciitiqaey  are  nbtfeed  aa 
airililnig:  exan^ples  df  the  neW  directibu  whidh  has  been  taken  bj 
'teceiit  wthers  on  political  economy.  M.  Sisint>ndi*s  olgect 
YhrOQgliout,  l8,  to  examine  the  principles  ofihe  aciei^elijr.dip 
i\g\^X  of  experience,  in  their  practical  bearings,  not  .merely  aj 


l^e  jwealth,  hut  upon  the  bt^pipeas  of  natioas.  He  laroangea 
Vs  8,y$tem  under  six  general  heads,  eaoh  of  whiek  fonastihs 
SM^^^^  oJTa  s^sparate  boi^ :  1 .  ForaiatioD  aad-frogress  af  waaMi. 
S.  .Territorial  wealih.  8.  Commercial  ^v«fdlb.  4.  Maaey. 
A.  I^axation.    6.  Popatalion. 

Jn  froceediag  to  ;gi¥e  an  aocouat  of  the  maoner  in  which 

-wealth  -ortgioates,  M.  Sismondi  first  puts  the  case  of  an  isolated 

individ^ai,  whose  wealth  mu^t  be  entirely  the  product  of  bis  owd 

industry,  and  must  terminate  in  his  own  use.    Wbateyer  jgrp- 

'fluction'oF  homan  labour  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  ^ondaeive 

Xo  the  eiyoyment  of  man,  provided  that  it  be  capable  of  accttiaii* 

latioo,  or  of  being  reserved  for  bjs  future  wants,  ooofllihttaa 

wealth.    liabour  is  in  all  cases  the  oreative  prinoiple^  as  utility 

.paters  into  tlie  essential  nature  of  wealth,    la  Ae  case  of  die 

ampposed  soUlary,  the  price  whieh  the  products  of  bis  industry 

,«voaki  fetch,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  his  riches, 

-amoe,  bv  the  supposition,  all  exohange  is  to  him  impossible ;  but 

Mg  weakh  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  wants 

whit;h  he  has  the  means  of  satisfying,  or,  by  the  term  during  which 

*he  would  be  able  to  tiaaintain  himself  upon  the  produce  of  hia 

j^ilevious  labour,  without  having  recourse  to  any  fresh  exertiqvi. 

The  only  di^erence  between  the  isolated  man  and  oianin  a 

Scial  state,  in  the  present  reference,  is  this,  that  the  labour  of 
e^  individual  in  the  latter  case,  has  no  laager  for  ksaimpk  o^ 
Jetft,  to  .provide  subsisteace  and  aocommodation  for  himself  4>aly  : 
.he  labours  that  others  may  enjoy  or  rest,  and  he  reekoM  upon 
-the labour  ololhara  toiuraish bis  aim  enjoyments.    The  natute 
^af  waaltfi  <remains,  hawever,  the  same  under  all  vthe  exdhangea 
laAieh  takealaoe  throughout  society,  whether  of  the  different 
ytoduds  <>f  labaar,  or  of  labour  Itself  for  produce.    Tlie '  vqXue^ 
too,  of  what  is  produced,  depends  upon  the  same  conditions,  that 
ilia  adapted  to  sappfy  eooie  want,  real  or  artificial,  and  that  it  ia 


etpaUe  of  l^io^  f «aerved  for  tbU  piujipae. ,  The  price  qt  ,^at 
18  profittoed,  or  i^  rdative  Vf^lue  ^  excliaageabfe  produce',  ,|p 
delerinined  by  the  quaoiity  of  labour  requisite  in  order  to  ^ 
prodttcrtioa.  STbis  U  the  hw9  of  all  bargaios  l>etweeo  the  pur- 
pbaser.and  the  Vfuder ;  the  cost  of  an  article  always  representing 
io  faot  the  Amount  of  labour  expended  upon  it.  Wealth,  then, 
GOAiiiata  j»f  that  surplus  portion  of  the  produce  of  labour  which  is 
•VMtabie  for  future  use.  Whatever  facilitates  the  process  of 
production  by  iocreaaing  the  efficiency  of  Ubour,  as,  for  instance^ 
tbe  division  of  labour,  and  macbioerj,  has  the  effect  of  reudering 
»  Wrger  proportion  of  the  produce  tlma  available,  of  increasing 
thai  excess  of  production  beyood  con^umpttooi  which  constitutes 
wealth. 

In  a  state  of  uncivilised  nature,  daily  labour  b  found  to  do 
little  more  tbao  keep  pace  with  the  daily  wants  of  man ;  but,  in 
Ibe  proji^ress  of  civilixation,  the  efficieocv  jot  labour  soon  out- 
ffroMTs  tbe  uleviaiid,  so  far  as  regards  tbe  bare  necessities  of  life. 
jUibqur,  however,  has  ttie  power  of  icccating  a  devnand  for  itself, 
by  fHresentiog  new  enjoymeatM,  which  are  the  sources  of  new  and 
iwlli&oial  wants.  Thus  buuiry  is  originated ;  and  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  oonooivable  means  of  enjoyment  which  human 
ingenuity  can  supply,  there  might  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
formation  of  wealth  by  the  exertions  of  laborious  industry.  But 
M.  Sismottdi  shews  that  this  notion  is  an  erroneous  one.  There 
are  limits  to  the  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  labour.  Thes^ 
limits  are  found  in  the  revenues  of  the  capitalist,  and  in  the  in- 
pompatibility  of  luxury  with  the  laborious  habits  of  the  artisan. 

'It  is  a  great  error,'  says  M.  S.  *  into  which  the  majority  of  modem 
^eoo—istB  have  faUen,  to  represent  consumption  as  a  power  illimit* 
«ble,  always  ready  to  swallow  up  an  infinite  produce.  They  are 
ferpetoaUy  inciting  nations  to  exert  the  powers  of  production,  to 
invent  new  machines,  to  carry  labour  to  its  .greatest  perfection,  Im 
4>rder  that  the  quantity  of  work  execute  in  oue  year,  shall  alwavs 
surpass  that  of  the  year  preceding^  Thejr  are  disturbed  at  seeing  too 
nmnber  of  UDproductive  labourers  on  the  increase.  The  idle  are  nel4 
'Op  4o  pablic  indignatwn ;  and  in  a  nation  amooe  whom  the  pro- 
diacftive  powers  of  workmen  have  been  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  is 
iield  desirable  that  overj  man  should  be  a  workman,  that  every  in- 
divMsMd  should  kriKmr  fer  his  Uvdihobd. 

'  Were  tbe  whole  natinn  to  be  converted  into  labourers,  and,  as  thje 
aesewBry  conseqoenee,  were  ten  times  the  qiuintity  of  food>  and 
ilo^gi^g*  and  clotinng  to  be  produced  than  every  one  could  possibfjr 
eonswoMfSs  it  imagined  that  each  iodiv^dual^would  be  better  off?  far 
«Uierwis^.  Srery  hand  would  have  to  sell  as  ten,  and  to  buy  only,  as 
-oiie  s  Wfov  head  would  sell  :his.  labour  so  much  the  worse,  and  woi^d 
find  himself  so  much  the  less  in  a  condition  to  buy ;  and  this  trans. 
Swi^atiim  of  the  option  into  one  ereat  manufactorv  of  productive 
workmen  incessantly  eoyploy^,  hi  from  creating  wealth,  would  caufe 
universal  misery.* 
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In  ibis  reasoniDic^  foreign  conimerce  is  purposely  left  out  of 
consideration,  because  what  holds  true  of  a  nation,  holds  true  of 
the  general  market.     If  it  be  possible  for  the  supply  to  exceed 
the  dcMnand  in  reference  to  home  consumption,  it  roust  be  pos- 
sible for  the  supply  to  exceed  the  commercial  demand.     And  as 
the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes,  forms  the  limit  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  consuming  the  products  of  industry  at  home,  so,  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  its  exported 
produce  among  other  nations,  must  form  the  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  the  foreign  market.     It  is  very  true,  that  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  human  industry  is  continually  extending,  as  new 
markets  are  opened  to  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  capital  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  creating' a  market  for  what  it  has 
called  into  production  by  the  employment  of  labour.     The  no- 
torious foot,  that  the  foreign  market  has  frequently  been  over- 
stocked, proves,  however,  that  the  power  of  consumption  has  its 
limits.     Society  at  large  cannot,  any  more  than  an  individual  can, 
without  entailing  ruin  upon  the  community,  consume  annually 
more  than  its  annual  income.    More  ruinous  systems  than  one, 
remarks  M.  Sismondi,  have  been  founded  on  the  confusion  of 
ideas  wtiicli  has  arisen  from  not  sufficiently  distinguishing  be- 
tween capital  and  income.     No  distinction  is  more  important. 

*  There  exist  in  society  three  permanent  squrces  of  wealth : .  we 
OMy  without  any  danger  make  use  of  the  streams  which  they  ori- 
ginate, so  long  as  we  do  not  touch  the  spring. 

*  The  soil  is  the  first  of  these,  which  has  in  itself  a  productive  prin- 
ciple  that  needs  only  to  be  directed  to  the  use  of  man,  in  order  to 
yield  to  the  possessor  an  annual  product,  over  and  above  the  com- 
pensation of  the  labour  employed  upon  it.  This  product  is  an  incomet 
and  may  safely  be  consumed  without  being  reproduced,  so  long  as 
the  soil  which  has  yielded  it,  is  not  withdrawn  from  its  destined 
purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  man. 

*  The  second  source  of  wealth  is,  labour.  When  well  directed,  it 
yields,  afler  replacing  the  cost^  a  surplus  in  favour  of  the  employer. 
The  cost,  or  wages  of  labour,  is  what  is  properly  denominated  the 
employer's  circulating  capital.  That  which  is  produced,  comprsses 
this  same  capital,  ^nd,  added  to  this,  a  certain  profit.  Thos^  profit  is 
1^  re\'enue  wnidi  may  be  expended  without  reproduction^  provided 
that  the  capital  which  has  originated  it  be  not  diverted  from  givtng 
employment  to  the  renewed  process  of  labour. 

*  The  third  source  of  wealth,  is,  the  life  of  the  labouring  population. 
So  long  as  this  is  preserved,  it  furnishes  the  power  of  labouring;  and 
this  power  is  also  a  revenue,  and  may  be  expended  or  exchaaeed  for 
articles  of  consumption  without  reproduction,  provided  that  Uie  life 
Itself,  and  the  vigour  of  the  labourer,  are  so  preserved  as  to  be  appli- 
cable to  a  renewal  of  his  labour.' 

Tiiese  tliree  species,  of  wealth,  are,  in  so  many  words,  n^Mf, 
le  profit  of  capital,  and  wages.    l*be  whole  of  this  wealth  is 
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destined  for  consuTpption  in  some  way  or  other,  but  in  ilie  difn 
ferent  applioaiion  of  it,  the  important  d'latinction  above  referred 
tOy  has  its  origin. 

*  One  portion  of  this  wealth,  ia  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  profitableness  of  labour  by  making  it  go  further,  and  to  that  of 
bringing  the  blind  powers  of  nature  to  co-operate  in  the  performances 
of  human  labour :  thiy  is  termed  fixed  capital^  under  wliich  are  com- 
prised^  the  clearing  of  ground,  trenching,  workman's  tools,  and  all 
sorts  of  machinery.  A  second  portion  is  destined, to  be  rapidly  con> 
suroed»  in  order  to  be  reproduced  in  the  work  which  it  shall  have 
caused  to  be  executed,  and  to  undergo  incei^sant  changes  in  its  form^ 
through  all  of  which  it  retains  the  same  value :  this  is  termed  drcu* 
lating  capiialf  and  comprises  the  seed-corn  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wages  of  labour.  Ul- 
timately, a  third  modification  of  this  wealth,  detaches  itself  from  the 
second  portion ;  it  consists  in  the  surplus  value  by  yirhich  the  finished 
product  exceeds  the  previous  advances  which  were  necessary  to* 
create  it;  and  this  surplus,  which  is  termed  the  revenue  of  capital^  (or 
income)  is  destined  to  be  consumed  without  being  reproduced :  it  is 
exchanged,  for  the  last  time  before  its  final  consumption,  for  whatever 
article  the  possessor  may  want  for  his  own  use.  The  sum  total  of  the 
articles  which  every  one  requires  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  articles 
not  possessing  the  property  of  any  further  reproduction  to  him,  and* 
whicn  the  individual  purchases  with  his  income,  is  denominated  Ae 
Jund 0)  constunption* 

That  which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  is  the  capital  of  the 
rich.  The  only  capital  of  the  poor  is,  their  life ;  for  tliat  portion 
of  the  capital  of  their  employer  which  is  advanced  to  them  as 
the  wages  of  labour,  is  seldom  suilieient  to  allow  of  their  retain- 
i'nsr  ftny  part  in  the  shape  of  capital  for  themselves.  The  eflect 
of  competition  is  always  to  briiis^  down  the  price  of  labour  to  a 
bare  sufficiency  for  the  labourer's  maintenance.  Dividing,  then, 
tlie  whole  population,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  into  two 
classes,  capitalists  and  labourers,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  former  takes  a  larger  share  of  the  annual  produce 
which  forms  his  income,  for  his  own  consumption,  he  encoura^i^ 
industry  by  extending  the  fund  of  consumption ;  but  this  is  so 
much  withdrawn  from  the  fund  for  supporting  labour;  while 
that  which  he  Spares  from  bis  income,  and  adds  to  his  capital,  is 
so  much  given  to  the  labourer  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  reyenue. 
The  aggregate  capital  of  a  nation  is  that  which  furnishes  em- 
phiyment  to  the  labourer ;  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes,  is 
that  which  limits  the  demand  for  the  products  of  labour.  More 
than  this  total  national  income  cannot  be  expended  without  trench- 
ing upon  the  national  capital,  without  consequently  withdrawing  so 
much  from  the  fund  for  maintaining  labour,  and  lessening  the 
reproduction  of  the  following  year.  Again  :  if  the  expenditure 
of  the  nation  does  not  auffioe  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  annual 
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|froi1uce  of  labour^  the  pfoeesjf  of  refiroduotloii  witl  berwigpMwIiwI 
tb  the  4>xteiit  of  what  is  unconmimed,  becaese  the  capttaikt  will 
not  have  come  into  possesMon  of  his  advances,  and  his  operatioDS 
ymft  be  at  a  stand.  The  auperabund^nee  of  coininodilias  will 
dv^ays  in  fact,  by  bringing  dovrn  the  pricey  hasten  the  proeess 
df  con9nfn|>tion  ;  but,  as  tiMi  total  |>roduee  can  but  he  excb^rured 
a|;al|ist  the  total  revenue,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  consumer 
at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  will  be  attended  by  a  correapon- 
dent  diminution  of  that  capital  which  is  at  once  the  support  of 
tbe  labourer,  and  the  source  of  future  revenue  to  its  possessor. 
A^n  unproductive  employment  of  capital  will  be  attended  by  the 
same  injurious  results :  by  diminisbin^  the  profits  of  (be  capi- 
laKst,.U  reduces  the  fund  which  originates  the  demand  for  the 
profltictioas  of  Ubour ;  by  locking  up  \ns  capital,  even  if  it  does 
not  lesflen  it,  it  suspends  tbe  process. of  reproduction,  wbicb  ne- 
ofSlisriates  the  demand  for  labour  ilsdf. 

*  Thus,  then*'  continues  M.^Sismondi,  *  nations  run  what  may  seem 
contradictory  risks:  they  may  be  ruined  by  expending  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  A  natiou  expends  too  rouch»  whenever  it  exceeds 
its  income ;  for  it  ci|nnot  do  this  witliout  trenching  upon  its  capital» 
^i  thereby  diminishing  its  future  production.  It  does  then,  what 
ijiie  individual  cultivator  would  do,  should  he  eat  up  the  grain  which 
he  ought  to  reserve  as  seed-corn.  A  nation  expends  too  little,  when* 
ever,  not  having  any  foreign  commerce,  it  does  not  consume  its  owrn 
pK>dttce»  or  when,  having  such  commerce,  it  does  not  consume  by 
exportation  the  excess  G|f  production  over  the  home  consumption;  for 
il^  IS  then  in  the  sitaation  of  the  individual  who  should  have  his  gm. 
naries  «o  completely  jcramn^d  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  consuming 
what  they  contain,  that,  not  to  labour  for  the  mere  sake  of  labouring 
be  would  be  obliged  to  give  over  sowiqg  his  land. 

*  Huppily,  when  a  nation  is  not  led  away  by  any  false  system,  when 
its  government  does  not  impel  its  exertions  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
its  natural  interests,  the  increase  of  capital,  of  revenue,  and  of  con* 
sumjption,  generally  takes  place  simultaneously,  so  as  not  to  stand  in 
iny  need  of  being  cheeked  ;  and  when  one  of  these  three  correspond* 
ing  elements  of  wealth  for  a  moment  gains  the  start  of  the  otfaera^ 
Ibre^n  csommeroe  is  almost  always  at  hand  to  re-establish  the  equi* 


In  the  fourth  b6ok,  which  treats  of  Commereial'  Wenkb,  Iff. 
Sismondi  has  occasion  still  further  to  fHuslrate  the  ifn]M>rtanoe  of 
tbb  principle  which  he  has  been  aimini^  to  establish,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  recent  facts  appear  so  completely  to  justify,  natneiy^ 
that  an  excess  of  production  beyond  tlie  demand,  or  beyond  tbe 

Sower  of  consumption,  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of  a  nation, 
fr.  Rieardo  has  maintained  an  c^fiposifte  doctrine,  and  moat  of 
die  followers  of  Adam  8mitb  have  been  disposed  to  think,  that 
supply  and  demand  might  safely  be  kft  to  regulate  each  otber, 
i^itkoiH  the  fear  of  aoy  inooiivenieiHie  ••  the  lesuH.    M.  Sis^ 
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AoHctt  tiC^i^^y  that  <$ofiAMroiftl  wealMi  h  ftf  ftom  being:  >!»'' 
sotatehr  a  sfigo  of  oatiohal*  prosperity ;  that  only  sd  lobip  as  it!^ 
1  Acreage  keeps  pace  with  the  wants  of  society,  does  it  conduce  to 
ttie  well  being  of  all  those  who  are  employed  in  creating  it;  that, 
BO  soon  ais  its  formation  exceeds  the  real  demand,  it  produceSy  at 
least  for  all  the  lower  classes^  aothiog  but  misery  and  ruip.  A, 
superabundance  of  commercial  wealthy  by  ccnatingaa  e^nce^oE 
produetioii^  lead9  to  the  deleriorattos  of  the  coiomodity,  and  to 
Ihe  impoverishmeiit  of  the  trnder.  The  capilid  of  a  cwuntryi 
DHay  ekher  be  too  great  or  too.  small,  to'  be  oondttciire  to  the* 
geveral  prosperity. 

'  A  rratioti  is  truly  prosperons,  in  the'd'epartroeDt  of  i]ts  commerce,! 
«8  in  iliat  of  its  agricufture«  when  the  circulating  capital  which  it  ha3, 
accumulated,  is  just  sufHcient  to  put  in  motion  all  the  labour  which 
can  be  turned  to  good  account;  when  no  improvement  or  new  pi:o- 
duction  of  which  the  actual  population  stands  in  need,  or  which  \%  ia 
in  a  condition  to  pay  for  well,  remains  unattempted  for  want'  of 
capital  sufficient  to  maintain  the  labourer  up  to  the  time  of  exchahg-^ 
ang  tTie  produce  of  that  labour  against  the  fUnds  wbich  are  read^  to- 
tase  h  off.  A  csipital  which  corresponds  to  a  revenue  already' 
£>rme<f,  and  whidh  ii  sur^  of  being  replaced  by  that  revenue*  will; 
Tiever  fhil  to  obiahi  an  ample  indemnification  tbr  the  essential  serviQe; 
it  affords:  interest  will  Under  these  circumstances  be  high,  anj,  the 
profits  of  commerce  will  be  considerable  i  two  new  portions  of  re- 
venue will  spring  from  it  the  following  year,  and  these  will  maintain 
itt  cdttifbn  those  who  shall  have  the  disposal  of  them,  and  win  con- 
tHtfute,  by  a  ra|rid  consumption^  to  an'  aoundaiit  reproduction^ 

^  When  the  caj^itat  of  a  country  has  for  a  len^h  of  time  be^  in** 
Adequate  to  its  wants,  there  dan  scarcely  result  any  degree  of  suTOring 
from  the  circumstance,  since  the  population  which  would  have  beeii 
aiipportsd  by  additfomd  capilalt  has  not  been  called  into  being ;  the 
only  ooDsequenee  is,  a  negation  of  enjoynsent  in  reference  to  beings 
no«<«xisteDt«  In  the-  mean  tiaie^  tbe  insuffidens  capital  which  m* 
tiially  exists^  affovds  the  greater  revenue^  faciikates  acounMiIation,) 
as  well  as  stimulates  to  it  by  holding  oat  employment  for  newly  forineA 
capkal,  and  encourages  marriage  by  promising  beforehand,  the  in* 
crease  of  the  funds  which  are  to  supply  the  poor  with  eipployment* 
$uch  i^  the  situation  of  things  in  the  Unitea  States.  The  capitals 
already  formed  there,  though  considerable,  are  still  inferior  to  the 
wants  or  tbe  people,  and  to  the  demand. 

*  Bat  when  existing  capitals  have  been  destroyed,  whether  by  some 
great  calamity,  or  by  the  prodigality  of  the  capitalists  themselves,  or 
oy  llias  ol  the  government,  the  inadequate  oapkaJ  which  remains,  h 
found  to  be  wholly  out  of  proportion,  not  merely  tb  the  wanta  And 
danMnds  of  the  coasumers*— that  would  entail  no  very  grievous  pel^ 
vatio9s,«<-but  to  the  mimbeff  of  hand*  which  ought  to  be  maiptaxied* 
by  It,  and  who»  having  been  brcwght  up  ip  times  qf  gr^at^r  fhntf^ 
finii  themselves  deprived  of  the  wues  of  labour  which  should  servs  as 
Iheir  revenue ;  this  cfaisi  if  theii  ftft  eatpdied  t0  indigence  or  utter 
stanratioB. 
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*  When  the  capital  of  a  country  U,  on  the  contriiyv  more  ttian 
adequate  to  its  wantii  or  to  the  power  of  contumptioo^  the  first  dif- 
tressing  result  of  this  superabundance,  is,  that  tlie  possessors  of  ca- 
pitaly  struggling  with  each  other  for  the  employment  of  it,  are,  in 
the  end,  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  remuneration ;  the 
rate  of  interest  is  lowered,  the  income  of  those  who  are  m  posseasion 
of  this  essential  part  of  commercial  wealth,  is  decreased,  mnd  their 
means  of  enjoyment  diminished. 

^  This  is  not  all.  Manufacturers  no  longer  regulating  the  anount 
of  work  which  they  command,  by  the  actual  wants  of  sociely  Irhich 
they  may  be  able  to  supply^  but  by  the  capital  thcnr  hare  at  diapoaalt 
manufacture  more  than  can  possibly  be  consumea«  and  contending 
with  each  other  for  customers,  are  induced,  in  order  to  make  sales, 
to  put  up  with  smaller  profits.  The  lowered  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  incomes  of  all  who  live  by  trade,  and 
of  reducing  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

*  Finallyi  this  redundance  of  capital  will  not  only  have  excited  an 
immoderate  activity  of  competition  among  principals»  but  must  needs 
have  the  same  influence  upon  the  working  classes-  Work  has  been 
executed,  not  because  there  was  any  certam  prospect  of  dbpoaing  of 
it,  but  because  their  employers  had  capital  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  make  large  advances  m  the  payment  of  labour ;  and  the  poor  have 
been  encouraged  to  furnish  children,  by  the  offer  of  a  price  for 
labour  which  cannot  long  continue  to  be  given.  A  new  population 
has  thus  been  created  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  employment 
which  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  provide.  The  number  of 
hands  soon  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  as  superabundant  as 
was  the  capital ;  aiall  in  the  price  of  labour  is  Uie  consequence;  and 
thus,  this  third  class,  who  also  live  out  of  commercial  profitib  are  re- 
duced to  narrower  incomes,  fewer  comforts,  and  diminished  means  of 
enjoyment.' 

In  a  former  article*  on  the  recent  diatresaea  of  tlie  coanlrj, 
vie  had  occasion  to  maintain  that  a  diminution  of  the  national 
cq)ital,  and  a  consequent  suspension  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  nation,  presented  the  only  adequate  cause  of  that  general 
stagnation  which  was  imputed  by  all  the  government  writers,  to 
the  mere  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.  *  The 
fact,  that  at  that  crisis,  many  capitalists,  v^ho  bad  for  sotee  time 
been  living  upon  their  capital,  suddenly  found  themselves  utterly 
ruined,  was  too  notorious  to  be  controverted.  But  still,  there 
were  persons  who  contended  that  the  destruction  of  capital  could 
not  be  the  occasion  of  the  existing  distress,  because  there  was 
found  at  that  very  time  among  commercial  men,  a  redundance 
of  capital,  which  shewed  itself  hy  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the 
money  market.  These  two  circumstances  are,  however,  per- 
fectly compatible.  A  destruction  of  the  private  capital  of  indS* 
Tiduals  may  take  place  to  a  great  extent  in  a  country, — ^to  an 
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tttent'BuflicieQt  to  throw  large  portions  of  the  labourioff  classes 
out  of  >eiiiplojriDeDt,  while,  at  the  same  timei  the  naUond  capital 
say  eshibit  in  some  particular  branches,  the  signs  of  super- 
abundance; and  these  opposite  eYils  may  be  both  together 
pressing  upon  the  oommnnity.  The  destruction  of  individual 
capital,  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  alleviate  the  injurious  effecta 
of  a  redundaiit  national  capital.  The  ruin  of  the  capitalist 
withdraws  him  indeed  from  the  number  of  competitors,  whose 
effi>rts  to  employ  their  capital  have  led  to  a  general  decrease  of 
profits,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  income  available  for 
expenditure ;  but  at  the  same  moment  it  plunges  into  sudden 
destitution  all  those  whose  reproductive  labour  was  set  in  motion 
by  the  capital  which  is  annihilated.  When  the  power  of  supply 
continues,  as  it  may  for  some  time,  to  exceed  the  demand,  it  is 
evident,  that,  in  the  general  derangement  of  aflUrs,  both  causes 
are  simultaneously  operating  to  diminish  the  future  income 
which  is  ^to  consume  the  produce  of  laborious  industry.  The 
supply  will  eventually  fall  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  demand, 
but,  ia  the  interim,  a  long  period  of  universal  .suffering  must  take 

t'lace.  Workmen  cannot  be  transferred  from  an  unproductive 
ranch  of  labour,  to  one  which  still  yields  a  profit  to  the  capi- 
talist ;  they  will  rather  continue  to  work  at  lower  wages,  an^l 
thus  enable  the  proprietor  to  carry  on  his  operations  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  Again,  fixed 
capital  cannot  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  new  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  even  if  be  should  be  able  to  change 
hia  business  :  the  greater  part  of  thissort  of  capital,  must,  in  that 
event,  be  altogether  lost ;  and  he  will  therefore  go  on  as  long  as 
possible  in.  the  face  of  a  falling  market  and  diminished  profits, 
in  the  hope  that  the  accidental  causes  to  which  be  is  led  to  ascribe 
flie  decline  of  trade,  will  cease  to  operate,  and  that  thing§  will 
i(Ute  a  turn.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  profits  of  all 
branches  of  industry  must,  under  all  circumstances,  find  a 
level,  or  that  capital  will  at  once  detach  itself  from  an  unpro- 
ductive branch,  to  form  some  new  combination  with  human 
labour,  that  may  yield  an  adequate  profit  to  its  possessor 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  supply  of  labour  is,  in  our 
own  country,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  the  demand,  though 
every  tbeorlal  has  his  own.  way  of  stating  and  accounting  for  Uie 
UeL  In  reviewing  the  various  publications  on  the  Poor  Laws,* 
we  endeavoured  to  sbew^  that  an  imaginary  redundanee  of  the 
population  as  measured  ^y  the  means  of  sub&Utmuse,  has  alt* 
solutdy  nothing  to  do  with  the  acknowledged  eVil.  Redundant 
the  populatbn  may  be,  but  it  i%  so  as  measured,  not  by  the 

* 
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means  of  subsifiiteinoe.  but  ty  the  impiital  %v1ki<^  !$  staihbfe 
for  th6  employment  of  liAioor.  We  say  atatkbte  eifthfl,  be- 
cause there  is  a  large  amtmnt  Y>f  circulating  cft))ilt4l,  M^  k  atfll 
larger  amount  of  fix^d  capital,  trhich  ?b  hot  tt  this  moment  in 
effective  cooperation  >^ith  labour  hi  ovUef  to  its  own'repfojltiction. 
l*he  piroportioo  of  the  population,  however,  who  are  absfduiely 
unemployed^  ik  D6t  perhaps  much  gii?ater  than  ft  has  fateti  at 
former  ()eriods,  anA  it  60,  as  it  is  capital  which  employs  them, 
there  cannot  he  on  the  whole  a  ^<mt  of  capital  iti  tbe  tecfaotry. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  thte  desti'ilction,  first,  of 
revenue,  and  then,  of  capital,  has  been  going  tfiiy  we  befieve 
that  the  contrary  is  the  Tatit, — that  there  fs  a  supetsbnndance  of 
capital,  robre  especililty  of  fixed  Oapital  fn  the  counfti^,  tfnd  that 
tbe  universal  diniinutidn  of  the  income  arising  from  eapilafl  in  tba 
shape  oT  prctfltg^  i6  the  true  caor^e  6f  the  eiLt^itfg  pfreiSttre.  It 
is  not  tliat  the  pdor  at*e  unemployed,  btit  that  <t^  wages  of  labour 
liave  fallen,  with  all  other  profits,  bellow  a  f?T'mg  prfc^.  Trad# 
ts  at  a  ^tand,  ndt  for  Want  of  capital,  but  because  the'pr6ddctiTa 
powers  of  the  country,  'wldch  have  beet)  stimulated  toihe'utfnost, 
are  greater  than  the  consumption  of  bo(h  the  home  imd  the  foreign 
markets  taken  tobr^ther.  The  clause  of  this  dispi^OdHion,  as 
regards  ttie  hottre  dbnsutnptlon,  is  to  be  fotlifd  in  th^  sudden 
collapse  of  IncortiiB  IvUich  hsis  taken  place  friMi  the  fluffing  dtfin 
the  profits  Of  capital.  Every  where,  this  excess  tff  supply  be- 
Vond  th^  deihand,  occasioned  Ity  the  gigtfntic  powetfs  m  pro- 
ductibti  whidh  wei'e  called  into  action  during  the  tnraV,  Is  msfcteg 
Itself  fdit,  to  the  disadvantage  bf  the  mercantHe  specohttdr.  The 
TolbWing  testimony  b  borne  to  the  flict  by  M.  Sismoodi. 

'  The  statdmenSB  of  merchants,  the  daily  papers»  the  acoounls^lf 
tfavelleHB*  all  concur  in  exhibiting  proofs  of  tois  excess  of  tappiy  b»- 
lyond  consumption;  of  this  itianurocturtog  raee,  which  is  re^^i^atecU 
not  bj  the  demand,  but  only  by  the  capital  wnich  has  to  be  employ- 
ed I  of  this  restless  spirit  of  commercial  speculation,  ^hldh  ui^get 
merchants  to  rush  in  crowds  to  any  n^  Openhig,  and  cMDOtes  "Uierii 
In  turh  to  the  mo'^t  ruinous  losses  m  every  teote^rise  wbic^  promised 
to  be  hicirative.  We  have  seen  merchandise  of  allsohs,  but  eapecr- 
laliy  ibat  of  Enghod,  this  great  >n)anafacturing'tiOiv«r,  wboandiag  in 
'every' mai^ket  in  Italy  fn  a  proportiDn  so  >greatly  abo|i^tthe<iieui5nd, 
•tkat  traders,  in  order  to  recover  a  part  af  their  fabds»'  hafc  bten  oon- 
"peUed  to  part  with  their  goods  at  a  Ibiurth  or  a  thivd  belpw  (he  ootft, 
mstcnd  of  obtaining  a  pront.  The  lovfent  of  ^mmfBro^  drivM  back 
Stom  lialyy  has  turned  itself  upon  Germpiom  yfoxk  Russia,  W^^  Brasilt 
ttbere  soon  to  encounter  the  same  obsiaoles,  ^ 

*  The  )ast  accounts  announce  similaf  Ipsses  in  ni^  countHes.  la 
August  18|8,  they  were  complaining  at  the  Cape' of  Good  ll<xie, 
that  all  the  warehouses  were  crammed  with 'Eurbpemisierdniidise, 
which,  though  oflerad-at  ^oiv^r'pVices^tifin  iii-Buropet  could  not  be 
disposed  o&    In  the  month  ,sf  June,  at  Calcutti  tb»  mercfaaDts 
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«^r«  ndBiDg  iUmxMnti  of  th^  4apoe  oatare.  It  was  a  atraage  |dio- 
AonenoB  llMii  ha««(  firpt  baen  exhibited,—* Eogland  sendioff  her  cet- 
too  gaods  to  I«di%  and,  by  workio^  cheaper  uian  the  half^slothed 
mbaoiCttla  of  Hindooatao*  succeeding  in  reducing  her  labourers  to 
a  still  more  miserable  existence.  But  this  eccentnc  direction  given 
to  commercey  did  not  last.  British  goods  are  now  to  be  had  cheaper 
in  hidia  than  even  in  Ensland.  In  the  month  of  May,  they  bad 
been  <rf>liged  to  re-export  from  New  Hoilaody  a  large  quantity  6f 
Ewopean  commodiciea  which  had  proved  too  abundant  for  the  de- 
iMM.  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Gramida,  Chili,  are  already  regoraing 
Sunmean  merchandise  in  the  same  way.  ^  Mr.  Fearon's  Traven  in 
the  United  States,  m  the  spring  of  1818,  preaent  a  adU  more  striking 
iUustrataon  of  this  state  of  tbings.  From  one  end  of  that  vast  and 
flourishiag  coatineDt,  to  the  otaer»  there  was  not  a  city,  there  waa 
not  a  litde  town^  in  which  the^  quantity  of  goods  on  safe  was  not  in- 
finitely  greater  than  the  means  of  the  buyers,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  offers  of  very  long  cr^it  held  out  by  the  merchants,  and 
aU  sorts  of  facilities  for  payment  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles  which  they  were  willing  to  take  in  exchange.  No  fact 
bas  presented  itself  to  us  in  more  places  at  once,  or  under  a  greater 
variety  of  aspect,  than  the  disproportion  which  the  means  of  con- 
mmpCiott  baar  to  those  of  production ;  together  with  the  impaisibilitT 
of  flsaniifaclurers  renouncing  their  bunness  because  it  has  faUeo  oi^ 
and  the  oerUunU  that  tbair  ranka  will  never  be  cleared  except  by 
bankruplciea.  Ho#  ia  it  that  philosophers  will  not  see  what  is  every 
where  ao  obvious  to  persona  of  common  understanding  i* 

Facta  muflft  be  allowed  to  take  the  pveoedenee  of  theoriaa^ 
and  a«rdy  tbeae  faeta  amfficieiitly  alteat  the  truth  of  tiwreeaegative 
propositions  :  first,  that  annual  production  is  not,  as  Mr.  Rioar** 
do  reprtseDlB,  the^moihinff^ aaiinilualretromio,  fefi  tiUit  is  ac- 
laaUy  ooiisumod,  it  is  poasible  ibut  the  oapital  employed  in  pt o-» 
dttoiog  it,  nay  yiaU  no  reveaue  in  Ih^  shape  of  profit ;  it  is 
itiB  in  m  te«asiisve«tate,  and  baa  npt  yet  become  wealth  :  .se^ 
aandlyi  tiMt  theiewAn  of  conavrnptieii  are  not  actually  iiUmi- 
table :  and  tfaMly,  tlriit  maaubeturea  aoKl  ootanaeroe,  when 
tbdr  psodocHvo  foroeao&r  exceeds  thepoesibility  of  demaad*  do 
not  oontribate  to  an  increase  of  the  nfttional  wealth  ;  for  evea 
where  llie  oiqpttftHot  aaeceeds,  iii  this  stale  of  ibmg$,  fai  e»« 
riohing  himself,  if  it  ia  at  the  expesae*  of  the  m$i)apg  lolaaaea 
vhese  labour  i^  deprecbled,  it  does  not  enrich  the  ntttion*  This 
ptiooiplo,  we  thUiL,  Mr.  Sisaaoadi  bfearty  ostablisbes,  wA  the 
inseht  situation  of  £qgIaodiiSbifda  bttl  too  palpiriile  n  verifi*) 
^tioK^of  hisdeotrine. 

Heoa  we  wust  for  die  present  ttfrminnte  ;oua  aiialy»is  of  tha 
^'•rk.  We  have  already  presented  our  readesa  with  (inore'than 
^vfioieMspedoiensof.the  just  views,  and  able  raaaDniiiga»  ana 
admimble  aentimenta  by  whaeh  it  is  cbsavotwised,  te  aoawer  Mm 
pur^se  of  ffoooanmendiiig  tiiese  vohaseato  tbeaiieMMadofUteoo 
^t  our  readers  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  theoa- 
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^ves  acquainted  with  the  original.    As  tio  Bnglish  tvtiitlatiiHi 

of  it  has  yet  appeared,  there  are  many,  however,'  ivh^  naiy 

feel  interested  in  tracing  these  Principles  in  thdr  applieatioa  to 

the  other  branches  of  Political  Economy.    We  shall,  thefefore, 

probably  resume  the  subject  in  the  nest  number. 

■  I  ■    ■     ■  ■       ■      -     I  111      I     I    I  ■  ■  I    I  I  ^— j^— ^ 

» 

Artm  U.  Sermoni  practical  and  eccasional  /    Disseriations^  Tranda^ 

tionSf  including  new  Vernom  of  Firgits  BucoHeOp  and  of  Mikon*s 

Defensio  SecmdOf  Seaton  Poems^  S^.  Sft»    By  the  Rev.  Francii 

Wrangham,  M.A.  F.R.S.     Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Is 

three  vols.  8vo.  [Portrait]   £%fi.    London,  1816. 

E  bava  long  been  accustomed  to  connect  sentiments  of 
respect  and  approbation  with  the  name  and  writings  c»f  Mr. 
Wrangham.  His  works  of  different  descriptions  have  ofteo 
afforded  us  both  gratification  and  instruction ;  and  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  admire  the  liberality  of  his  senUment9>  the 
ample  furniture  of  his  mind,  and  the  ready  and  skilful  versatility 
with  which  he  has  applied  his  talents  to  a  great  variety  of  sak- 
jeots.  But  we  have  never  regarded  him  with  sinoerer  admira- 
tion than  when  we  have  found  him,  with  an  exemplary  saperi- 
ority  to  prejudice  and  vanity,  and  with  a-  pufe  and  onaiixed 
anxiety  to  do  good,  taking  his  stand  on  the  foundations  laid  bv 
Doddridge  Ana  Baxter,  and  addressing  their  sentimento,  and 
recommending  their  productions,  to  those  who,  but  fbr  him, 
would  never  have  known,  or  would  have  known  only  to  despise, 
the  names  and  compositions  of  those  oninent  servants  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  admirable  work  on  <<  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
^  in  the  Soul,**  may  be  considered  as  tba  joint  prodiiBtioo  of 
Watta  and  Doddridge ;  siooe,  though  composed  by  ihe.kttar, 
it  was  projected,  planned,  and  revised  by  the  faraiar..  Fesr 
books  have  been  more  useful ;  and  notwidistaiidiDg^  soine'siigkt 
defects,  scarcely  separable  from  the  plan,  there  nifeaot:  many 
works  which  we  should  so  cordially  recommend  fo^  disCribotioa 
among  the  youthful  and  the  inquiring.  Many  a  well-oonceived 
work  has  been  marred  by  falling  into  hands  anequal  to  its  efleetive 
exeoutiont  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  tadi  oould  not  have 
been  coBsmitted  to  a  mose  auitablo  person.  Doddridge,  in  oar 
opinion,  was  better  suited  than  bis  venerable  friend,  to  the 
exectaive  part.*  His  style,  though  inreguiar  and  unfinishady  hu 
much  occasional  riobiiess  and  beauty  :  it  is.  less  stiff  and  pseoise 
than  the  usoal  language  of  Watts,  and  its  very  ineqiiality  hss 
possibly  oontribiitM  to  its*  popularity.  Baxter's  >*  .Samt^s  E ver- 
'*  tasting' Rest,"  is  a  work  similar  in  its  object,  but  of  larger 
esKbte  and  weightier  metal.*  It  combines  strong  reasoning  with 
^owefffukaadf  etojoiieot  appeal ;  it  f^mpples  .  feadessljr  w ith  dtffi* 
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^..iesy  and  lannohes  boldly  into  the  deep  thiDgs  of  Che  goepd* 
We  shoidd  augur  ill  both  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  could  read  it  without  its  setting  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  motion.  But  with  all  these  excellencies,  it  has,  considered  as 
a  popular  work,  some  material  faults.  The  first,  is  its  length — 
nearly  830  folio  pages  of  double  columns.  Baxter's  mind  was 
of  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  when  his  pen  was  once  in  his 
handy  he  seems  neyer  to  hare  been  able  to  persuade  himself  to 
lay  it  down.  A  second  fault  lies  in  the  apparatus  of  notes  and 
Latin  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  other 
writers  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  A  third  consists  in 
the  occasional  use  of  technical  forms  of  argument,  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  tendency  to  unseasonable  disquisitions  and  dis« 
Unctions.  Fawcett^s  excellent  abridgement  of  this  admirable 
but  somewhat  unwieldy  book|  is  far  more  generally  aTailable 
than  the  original. 

These  invaluable  works  haye  been  most  judiciously  selected 
by  Mr.  Wrangham  as  the  iubttrata  of  two  sets  of  sermons^ 
which  occupy  together  nearly  the  whole  of  his  first  volume. 

*  The  scarcity  of  sermons,'  remarks  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  to  his 
adaptations  of  Doddridge,  *  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  pooTf  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  modern  elegance  by  trite* 
ness  or  vulearitjr,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  and  comfilaiot* 
This  consideration  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the  present  nnder- 
takiDg.  Fame,  it  is  certain,  in  its  popular  meaninc,  could  hardly 
hsTe  entered  into  the  views  of  One  who,  in  these  days  of  literary 
refinement  andofreUffiotts  indifiierence,  endeavours  with  Doddridox's 
subject  to  unite  mu<£  of  his  plainness  and  familiarity.  But  there  is 
a  lhme---|]ie  coatmiendation^  I  mean,  of  the  wise  and  of  the  gqod— 
whidi  IS  ever  worth  ambition ;  and  that  {if  to  that  my  purpose,  rather 
than  its  accomplidunent,  give  me  any  title)  will  abundantly  console 
me  for  the  absence,  or  the  loss,  of  all  other  renown.  In  soliciting 
fiir  my  contracted  work  (what  the  Author  entreated  for  his  more  ex- 
tensive performance)  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  perused  before  it  is 
finally  judffe^  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  even  in  this  age  of  superficial  reading, 
be  deemed  wholly  unreasonable.  Let  it  be  considered  at  least,  in  n^ 
excuse^  that  we  are  generally  but  too  prone  to  seixe,  and  to  defend^ 
separate  portions  of  our  common  Christianity  ;  lo  rend  into  usekas 
shreds  a  system  which,  like  the  coat  of  its  mat  Teacher,  is  tviikmU 
ieam  woven  frtm  the  tip  throughout  /  and  to  look  upon  our  opponents 
with  aneye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  '<  as  if  preparatioi^  for  securing 
"^  one  part  of  a  ship  in  a  storm»  implied  a  iontrivan%Ho  sink  the 
••rest.*'* 

Though  there  is  a  richness  and  fulness  in  the  original,  which 
is  necessarily  ill  some  degree  impaired  in  the  abstracti  and  (hough 
we  recognise  in  JDbddridge  a  fearlessness  in  his  appeals  to  the 
freeness  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  Oraoe,  which  is  sogiewha^ 
hunedin  these  moib  oorrcet  and  claseioal  conpositii^ . yel^  we 
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regard  ibis  Abridged  republication  as  extremely  Talnoilil^y  and  as 
likely  by  its  intriDslc  merit,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wrangkam's 
sanction,  to  gain  a  cordial  reception  where  the  work  in  its  priaiary 
atate  would  be  oontemptuously  oast  aside. 
-  The  same  remarks  are  applicable^  to  tbQ  sermons  from  Baxter, 
with  tUs  qualification,  that,  as  Mr.  Wrangham's  materials  were 
of  a  higher  order,,  his  adaptations  are  more  impressive.  We 
have  not  observed  any  intimation  from  which  we  can  ascertaiD 
wkether  or  not  they  are  now  published  for  the  first  time ;  and  we 
are  only  witbheld  from  a  oaore  detailed  exposition  of  their  contents 
and  quality,  by  the  probability  that,  although  new  to  ws^  thej 
haveoeea,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  contend  of  these  volumes, 
previously  laid  before  the  public 

The  second  volume  consists,  we  believe,  entirely  of  republi* 
cations  ;  the  larger  portion  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  under 
their  present  more  permanent  arrangement.  There  are,  bow* 
ever,  two  or  three  against  which  we  should  be  dispoaed,  were 
thia  a  convenient  place  and  season  for  controversial  mseosmoB,  U> 
take  very  serious  objection.  In  .his  fourth  sermon,  preadied  in 
March,  1808,  at  the  York  Assizes,  we  find  Mr.  W.  joining,  too 
oordially  by  far  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  in  the  common-placa 
eulogies  on  the  British  leg^l  code.  Mr.  Wrangham,  tban  whom 
DO  man  is  better  qualified  for  the  business  of  inquiry,  will  pardoa 
the  expreaskm  of  our  i^egret,  that  he  should  hi^ve  spoken  authori* 
talhrel  V  on  a  subject  which  bad,  moat  dearly,  never  fairly  ex* 
ercised  his  mind.  Had  he  given  himself  time,  and  collected 
the  necessary  materials  for  refection,  we  are  perauaded  tlial 
lie  would  not  have  permitted  himself  to  specify  anong  the 
}  serious  objections  essentlallv  inherent  in  every  humaii  system 
^  of  legblation,*  the  impossibility  that  any '  power  of  divination 
^  can  anticipate^*  or  any  *  dexterity  of  expression  pre-define, 
f  o&nces  with  so  qauch  precision^  as  universally  to  comprise 
:<  them  all.'  Was  not  Mr.  W.  aware  that  the  impracticability 
of  this  precise  prchdefinitioo,  is  the  inevasible  demonstration  of 
the  absurdity  oi  attenaptiiig  it  ?  Or  has  it  never  occurred  to  hio^ 
lliat  |he  simple  definition  of  social  and  individual  rights,  of  it- 
self determines  th^  quality  of  offincea  against  them  I  Thefiramen 
of  English  law  faaveinvariablysel  all  principles  at  defiance ;  and 
fteem  to  have  ^garded  all  interests  but  tboae  of  the  emeuiidem 
of  the  law,  with  systematic  nesKgenoe.  Qw  feiensb  fonus  aie 
so'  mixed  up  with  accumulated  words  and  phraaea,  aotlquated 
and  technical  terms,  senseless  rq>etitions,  and  ridiculous  iau* 
endoa,  that  every  juridical  question  goes  befoie  our  tribunals'  ia 
^  shape  of  loextricaUe  Complication;  the  perfect  o|ipo8ite  af 
that  naked  aifhfdidty  which  should  be  Biudted  in  n^ng  sa 
entirely  as  in  legal  prooeedrags.  Law  is  for  the  benefit  of  all^ 
and  nhould  fherdbre  be  fmxveraally  inteffigiUe  and 


*   Vff  aball  moi  m^b^A  our  readers  pn  the  star  pay  ocean  of  the 
Onl^ii^iitip  controversy.    Mr.  Wrangba^  has  treated  it  somer 
what  l^rg^iy,   but^  to  very  little  purpose,  ia  his  seventh  sermon., 
We  9re  sqrry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  he  has  not  handled  bif 
sul)!^^  eyen  fi^irly ;  for  nis  quotations  from  Calvin  in  his  notes^ 
4q  Dot,  fuUy  support  the  imputations  iq  the  text     Besides,  for 
ivbat  vrortky  purpose  can  a  theological  writer  of  the  present  day, 
jrau^^l^ali  tl^^  volumes  of  Calvin  for  phrases  and  tenets  v^hich  are 
MB  strongly  disavowed  by  those  wbp  have  be^n  long^  thougb  P<>^ 
altog^tb^r  correctly,  distinguished  by  his  name,  as  bt  Mr. 
Wraiifham  bfrns^elf?    When  we  6nd  him  amusing  himself  with 
the  *  atjrewd  , remarks*  of  Dr.  Hey  on  the  lutherto  unanswered 
refereiliGp  t^  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  we  cannot  help  suspect-* 
i^9  him  of  -8on^et))ing  like  running  away  from  an  opponent  that 
h^  i^  i^tf f i4  to  i^^t ;  and  we  would  simply  re^niod  h}vp^  that  in- 
geiuOHfi  c;QfiUf enj9  can  never  supply  the  absence  6^  hard  argu- 
iDqfitff. .    v/jp^Oi  t9P^  we  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Wrangham^s  aoquire- 
mtfita  aad  estijDMbl^  character,  descending  so  low  as  to  identify 
j^imaelf  with  ijfe  ahsUow  ^nd  bigoted  iU^ieralitiea  of  Balguy 
ippid  Jortin,  i9(fi  must  take  leave  to  express  our  suspicioUj^  that  ifhe 
haA  P^ff  ff^W^  confident  in  the  stability  of  his  cause,  he  would 
oo^  Map  cc^nt^ntefl  h;mself  with  substituting  thf$  virulent  asser- 
tions qt  t,\f»  .^^(;hQr«  be  quotes,  for  original  ff  asonii^. 

\V.Ub  qe^p^ct  to  ^^  poetical  contents  of  the  third  yolumCf 
live  fdiall  ;i|i9(  1^  a:^F^^  ^0  ^^J  much.  A  considerable  portion 
has  hfW.  \^Wt  Nf<^  ^^  public,  and)  we  believe,  h^  been  tavout- 
|d>,lyV^fjiVed-  ilfih  Wrapgham's  poem^  are  certain^  the  pro- 
dwtiqiis  of  ai)  ^compusfaed  mind;  t)^ey  display  considerable 


aiiad^  tb^t  ]V[f,  W.  hiiuse^f  oppside^  Ihem  aa  nothing  pore  thi|n 
^he  J^ifff^  §^^^$e(:%^w  of  %  man  of  talent  apd  literature. 

Wf^  f re  fPf^ded  that  we  have  too  looff  d^f^ryed  to  pptica 
this  c^prnpi^tft  edition  qf  the  Autbpr^3  works,  dv  the  circumstance 
of  \ifi  ^iqg  dedioatpd,  wi|^  p^irmissiqn,  to  tl|e  lamented  pnnc^s 

ChMtet^5  of  MffJ^,  l^  m  n?t  fa^  Jfi^  j?ur  bauds  tiJUi  ^  soa- 

aiderable  tune  after  its  publication. 

Art.  III.  IKMm  40MipH^  ^  RwU  mk  mul  Sosntn^^  B;^  John 
Clare,  a  Mf i4iiai|lp0prtHr9  Peasant.  (*£99  Svo,  pp.  nxii,  222. 
Price  5s.  6d.    Len^aiQu    l«9a 

¥F  it  be  the  qharacteristie  privilege  of  genius,  as  dittinguiah* 
-*  able  frotn  mere  talent,'  *  to  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood 
*  into  the  pow^s  of  the'  man,*-^ta  combine  the  child^s  sense  of 
wonder  pf/A  'f^P^^^Ti  ^^^^  ^^  eyery  day  appearances  of  nature^ 
^  With, imp  wpA  mon  a^4  imra  throughout  the  year, 
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and  if  (here  be  any  trath  in  the  aeeertion,  tfaoC^  ^  aor  to  tt^iwmC 
*  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of  othert  Co  a  liko 
'  healthy  freshness  of  sensation  concerning'  them,  b  its  most 
<  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,' — there  can  be  no  hesitatioo 
in  classing  the  Author  of  these  poems,  to  whatsoerer  rank  in 
society  he  should  prove  to  befong,  among^  the  most  genuine 
possessors  of  this  dangerous  gift  That  a  peasant  shouM  write 
verses,  would,  in  the  present  day,  afford  ncr  matter  of  astonish- 
meat ;  and  did  the  individual  challenge  attention  in'the  obnraeter 
of  a  prodigy,  the  wonder  would  soon  be  over.    Tlitere  is  nothing 

Crodigious  in  real  genius,  under  whatsoever  circumstances  it  has 
een  developed.  But  a  genuine  and  powerful  intereat,  that  does 
more  honour  to  its  object,  cannot  foil  to  be  excited  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  exquisitely  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in 
every  l6ver  of  nature,  who  will  feel  a  sort  of  affinity  to  the 
Author ;  and  the  recollection  that  the  sensibility,  the  keenness  of 
observation,  and  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  which  they  display, 
have  discovered  themselves  in  an  individual  of  the  very  humblest 
station  in  society,  in  a  day-labourer,  whose  independence  of 
spirit  alone  has  sustained  him  above  actual  paupensm,  vrill  be 
attended  by  sensations  similar  to  those  with  wntoh  he  woohl 
recognise  some  member  of  his  own  family  in  a  state  ef  degra- 
dation. Talent  is,  we  admit,  cheap  enouyj^  in  the  present  cby : 
the  average  stature  of  mind  has  been  raised  pretty  extenslvdy 
throughout  society.  But  genius  such  as  oharaoterises  these 
productions  of  John  Clare,  is  not  common  in  any  rank ;  and 
that  state  of  things  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  general  welfiue^ 
which  offers  to  such  an  individual  no  means  of  rising  above  the 
condition  of  extreme  indigence  in  which,  almost  literally  with  his 
'  spade  in  the  one  hand,  and  his  pencil  in  the  othef,  Clare  Ims 
hitherto  been  earning  the^  scantv  pittance  of  hard  labour  nmong 
the  most  vulgar  of  mankind.  We  feel  coniident,  however,  that 
the  present  appeal  to  the  public  on  his  behalf,  will  not  disaf^^at 
the  expectations  of  his  friendly  and  intelligent  Editor,  nor  cmsh 
the  modest  hopes  of  ^  better  life*  which  he  has  been  the  msaos  of 
awakening.  Let  our  readers  say  whether  the  Anthor  of  the 
following  lines,  is  a  man  that  should  be  thrown  bac^  inio  ob« 
scurity. 

*  Hail,  scenes  obscure !  so  near  and  dear  to  ins» 
The  church,  the  brook,  Uie  cottage,  and  the  tree  : 
Still  shall  obscurity  rehearse  the  soiig. 
And  hum  your  beauties  as  I  stroll  along. 
Dear,  native  spot !  which  len^  of  iime  endears; 
The  sweet  retreat  of  twenrv  Imgering  yeai% 
And,  oh!  those  years  of  inumcy  the  scene; 
Those  dear  delights»  where  once  they  all  have  been  ; 
Those  golden  days,  long  vanish'd  fhmi  the  plain  i 
Those  sports,  those  pastimes, now  bdpVd  in  vain; 
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When  bapp7  youtiit  in  pleasure's  circle  ran. 
Nor  thougttt  what  pains  awaited  future  man ; 
No  other  thoosfat  employing,  or  emnloy'd, 
But  how  to  add  U>  hapfnuess  enjojr'a: 
Each  morning  wakM  with  hopes  oefore  unknown. 
And  eve,  possessing,  made  each  wish  their  own  ; 
The  day  gone  by  Im  no  pursuit  undone. 
Nor  one  vain  wish,  save  that  it  went  too  soon ; 
Bach  sport,  each  pastime,  ready  at  their  call. 
As  soon  as  wanted  they  possessed  them  all : 
These  joys,  all  known  m  happj  infimcy. 
And  afi  1  ever  knew,  were  spent  in  thee* 
And  who,  but  loves  to  view  where  these  were  p. 
And  who  that  views,  but  loves  them  to  the  last  t 
Feels  his  heart  warm  to  view  his  native  place, 
A  fondness  still  those  past  delights  to  trace  ? 
The  vanished  sreen  to  mourn,  the  spot  to  see 
Where  flourished  many  a  bush  and  many  a  tre«. : 
Where  once  the  brook,  fbr  now  the  brook  is  gc.  . 
0*er  pebbles  dimpling  sweet  went  whimpering  ^. . :: 
Oft  on  whose  oaken  plank  Pve  wonderinff  stood^ 
(That  led  a  pathway  o'er  its  gentle  flood). 
To  see  the  beetles  their  wild  mazes  run. 
With  jetty  jackets  glittering  in  the  sun : 
So  apt  and  ready  at  their  reek  they  seem, 
So  true  the  dance  is  figur'd  on  the  stream, 
Sttdi  justness,  such  correctness  they  impart. 
They  seem  as  ready  as  if  taught  by  art. 
In  those  past  days,  fbr  then  ilov'd  the  shade. 
How  oft  I've  sigo'd  at  alterations  made; 
To  see  the  woodman's  cruel  axe  emnloy'd, 
A  tree  beheaded,  or  a  bush  destroyed : 
Nay,  e'en  a  post,  old  standard,  or  a  stone 
Moss'd  o'er  ny  age,  and  branded  as  her  own. 
Would  in  my  mind  a  strong  attachment  gain, 
A  fond  desire  that  there  they  might  remain ; 
And  all  old  favourites,  fond  taste  approves, 
Griev'd  me  at  heart  to  witness  their  removes. 

*  Thou  fkr  fled  pasture,  long  evanish'd  scene  1 
Where  nature's  freedom  spr^d  the  flow'ry  green ; 
Where  golden  kingcups  open'd  into  view ; 
Where  silver  daisies  in  profiision  grew ; 
And,  totteringt  hid  amidst  those  brighter  gems, 
Where  silken  erasses  b^t  their  tiny  stems ; 
Where  the  pale  lilac»  mean  and  lowly,  grew, 
Courting  m  vain  each  gazer's  heedless  view ; 
While  cowslips,  sweetest  flowers  upon  the  plain, 
Seemioffly  bow'd  to  shun  the  hand,  in  vain : 
Where  lowing  o^en  roam'd  to  feed  at  large. 
And  bleating  there  the  sl^herd's  woolly  charge,     V 
Whosjip  constant  calls  thy  echoing  vallies  cheerd. 
Thy  scenes  adom'd,  and  rural  life  endear'd; 
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No  calk  of  buf  Mr  pity'^  &«ling»  woundt 
'Twas  wantoa  pl^aty  r^iii'd  tb^  joyful  aomid : 
Thy  grass  in  ptentT  gavo  the  w  w'd  suppbrt 
Ere  sultry  suds  had  wak'd  the  troubliqg  ny ; 
Then  blest  retiriA£>  by  thy  bouaty  fed. 
They  sought  thy  soad/^Sp  aud  finmd  an  easy  bed. 

«  But  Bow»  alaai  (Immo  aoanet  miat  bo  mor«;    - 
The  prid^  of  lifir  iviih  thoo»  liko  miney  la  o'er. 
Thy  pleaaiaigflpoli  to  which  fimd  memory  cUngat 
Sweet  cooliDfl  shades,  and  aol^  leilreahing  spfinga. 
And  though  fatio^  deaa*d  |o  lay  their  beauties  by 
In  a  dark  coroof  or  obseurity. 
As  fair  and  sweet  thegr  bleon'd  thy  phdaa  anon^^ 
As  bloom  theae  Bdeaa  by  the  poeta  aiwgi 
Now  all  bud  waale  by  dksofaoion^  hmid. 
Whose  cutsed  weapoD  levels  hatf*  the  kind. 
Oh  t  who  codd  se^  n^  dear  ^fnen^  willowa  ftN, 
What  feeliag  heart,  but  dropt  a  tear  for  all  ? 
Accursed  Wealth!  •'er^bouadiQg  human  lawv. 
Of  every  evO  thou  rema&n'at  the  cause. 
Victims  of  want,  those  wretohea  f  uch  aa  me* 
Too  truly  lay  theiv  wretchedness  to  thee : 
Thou  art  the  bar  that  keeps  from  being  fad. 
And  thine  our  Joss  of  labour  and  of  bread  i 
Thou  art  the  cause  that  levels  every  tree. 
And  woods  bow  down  to  clear  a  way  (bv  thee. 

^  Sweet  rest  and  peace !  ye  dear,  departed  charmSj 
Which  industry  once  cherlsn'd  in  her  arms ; 
When  ease  and  plenty,  known  but  now  to  fhw» 
Were  knowa  to  all*  and  labour  had  its  due ; 
When  mirth  and  toil,  companions  through  t|ie  day. 
Made  labour  light  and  passed  the  hours  away  \ 
When  nature  made  the  fields  90  dear  to  me, 
Thin  scattering  many  a  bush  and  many  a  tree  \ 
Where  the  wood  minstrel  sweetly  ipin*d  among^ 
And  Gheer*d  my  needy  toilingf  wiu  a  soqg ; 
Ye  perished  spots,  adi^u !  ye  ruii^'d  scenes, 
Ye  well  known  pastures,  oit  fVequented  greens ! 
Thoujgh  iiow  nq  morf t  fi»d  M«f«Qry'a  B^emqg  H^t 
Witlw  bar  brfWf(  yQm  eyery  ftfio^  r? l^lWf 
Scarce  did  JEt  bU4h.MMW4  U^  T{m3»xi^  b^WfflV 
To  shield  the  la^j^b^pbc^  Uom  Ae  ^IPVATft 

Scarce  did  a  tit^n  b^iea^  tlua  phatt^mg  py^ 

By  lifting  up  ita  haad  «a  PVCH14  %x^  b4g9 1 
No,  not  a  feiaret  apo^  did  tb«o  leaMWlf 
ThroughoHt  ^pb  ^uraadiag  w^  ^fA  wvidjiPC  |HW^ 

But,  i^  4hofs^  d^yf*  my  pi«Map«  piipp  pomia^ 

The  snail-h^n  a^irpbipgi  9r  (be  mfmy  «Mt^ 

<  Oh,  ha(fy  Eden  of  those  fiolden  yean 
WhiebMeBoipy  obefU)«S|  m  use  aadaati^ 


Thou  dear,  beloved  spot !  msjr  it  be  thine 

To  add  a  comfort  to  mj  life's  decUoey 

When  this  vain^orld  and  I  have  nearly  don^} 

And  Time's  drained  glass  has  little  left  to  run. 

When  all  the  hopes,  that  diann'd  me  once,  are  o'er». 

To  warm  my  soul  in  extacy  no  more. 

By  disappointments  prov'a  a  foolish  cheat. 

Each  enaing  bitter,  and  begitmhig  sw^eet ; 

When  weary  age  the  gtave,  a  rescue,  seeks» 

And  prints  its  image  on  my  wrinkled  clwelB^**^ 

Those  charms  of  youtfay  tliat  I  again  may  see^ 

May  it  be  mine  to  meet  my  end  in  thee; 

And,  as  reward  for  all  my  tveuUes  past* 

Find  one  hope  true— to  die  at  home  at  last!'  pp. 5-^11. 

For  minute  fidelity  and  tasteftilness  of  description,  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing  superior  to.'  the  sketches  of  Nodoy  Summer 
Morning,  and  Summer  Evening,  It  is  eyid^Dt.  {)*oni  a  line  in- 
troduced between  inverted  commas^  in  the  first  pi  th^,  that  the 
Author  bad  seen  Cunningham'a  \  Day.'  Thi%  boweirer,  is  tha 
extent  of  his  obligations.  .Clare^a  descriptions  ai?e  as  far  supe- 
rior in  spirit,  and  picturesque  beauty,  and  tasteful  expression,  to 
the  namby  pamby  styfas  of  Conitingham'spastoraVBy  aalhe  scenes 
from  which  he  derives  his  inspiration,  are  to  Vauxhatt  gardens. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  Clarets  style  should  be  so  free 
from  the  vices  of  that,  school  of  poetry,  to  which  his  scanty  read- 
ing appears  to  have  been  coafined.  Colloquialisms  alid  'provin- 
cialisms abound  in  his  poems,  and  attest  its  substantial  origin- 
ality ;  but  of  the  grosser  Vulgarity  of  aOTected  expression,  of  all 
attempt  at  fine  vrriting,  be  baa  steered  most  coounendably 
clear.     We  must  make  room,  jbr  th^  whole  of 

•  SUMMER  EVENING. 

'  The  sinking  sun  is  taking  leave, 

And  sweetly  gilds  the  edge  of  Eve* 

While  hudming  clouds  of  purple  dye. 

Gloomy  hang  the  western  sky. 

Crows  crowd  croaking  over  head* 

Hastening  to  the  woods  to  bed. 

Cooing  sits  the  lonely  dove* 

Calling  home  her  absent,  love* 

With  *«  Kirchup !  kirchup  I"  'mong  the  wheatdt 

Partridge  distant  partridge  gteels ; 

Beckoning  hints  to  those  tha^  roam. 

That  guide  the  squandered  Q9vey  hox&e.. 

Swallows  check  their  vrindmg  flight. 

And  twittering  qj|i  t|ie  chimnfly  light*  • 

Round  the  pond  the  martins  flirt, 

Their  snowy  breasts  bedaiib'4  with  dirt»        '^ 

While  the  mason,  'neath  the  slates^  >  i  i 

Each  mortar-beamg  hurd  awain ;  iLr  ^^:*i 
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By  art  untaught*  each  labouring  spouse 
Curious  daubs  hb  hanging  house. 
Bate  flit  by  in  hood  and  cowl ; 
.Through  the  barn-hole  pops  the  owl ; 
From  tne  hed^e,  in  drowsy  hum. 
Heedless  buzzing  beetles  bum. 
Haunting  every  bushy  placet 
Flopping  in  the  labourer's  face. 
Now  the  snail  hath  made  his  ring ; 
And  the  tooth  with  snowy  wing 
Circles  round  in  winding  whirls. 
Through  sweet  e?enmg^  sprinkled  pearlSg, 
On  each  nodding  rush  besprent ; 
Dancing  on  from  bent  to  bent : 
Now  to  downy  erasses  dung. 
Resting  for  a  while  he's  hung ; 
Then,  to  ferry  o'er  the  stream, 
Vanbhing  as  flies  a  dream ; 
Playful  still  his  hours  to  keep. 
Till  his  time  has  come  to  sleep ; 
In  tall  grass,  by  fountain  head. 
Weary  then  he  drops  to  bed. 
From  the  hay^cock's  moisten'd  heaps, 
iStartled  frogs  take  vaunting  leaps ; 
And  along  the  shaven  mead, 
Jumpinff  travellers,  they  proceed : 
Quick  the  dewy  grass  dSvides, 
Moistening  sweet  their  speckled  sides ; 
From  the  grass  or  flowret'S  cup. 
Quick  the  dew-drop  bounces  up. 
Now  the  blue  fo^  creeps  along. 
And  the  bird's  forgot  his  son^  : 
lowers  now  sleep  within  their  hoods  ; 
Daisies  button  into  buds ; 
From  soilinff  dew  the  butter-cup 
Shuts  his  golden  jewels  up  ; 
And  the  rose  ana  woodbme  they 
Wait  again  the  smiles  of  day. 
'Neath  the  willow's  wavy  boughs, 
DoUvy  finging,  milks  her  cows; 
While  Uie  brook,  as  bubbling  by, 
Joins  in  murmurinff  melody. 
Dick  and  Dob,  witti  jostling  joll, 
Homeward  drag  the  rumbling  roll ; 
Whilom  Ralph,  for  Doll  to  wait. 
Lolls  him  o'er  the  jpasture  sate. 
Swains  to  fold  their  sheep  begin ; 
Don  loud  barking  drive  them  in« 
Heqgers  now  along  the  road 
Homeward  bend  beneath  their  load ; 
And  from  the  long  furrow'd  seams^ 
Plougbmen  loose  their  weary  teams  t 
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Ball,  with  urging  lathes  weai'dp 
Still  80  dow  to  drive  a-field» 
Eager  blundering  from  the  plough. 
Wants  no  whip  to  drive  him  now ; 
At  the  stable-aoor  he  stands^ 
Looking  round  for  friendly  hands 
To  loose  the  door  its  fast'ning  piny 
And  let  him  with  his  com  begin. 
Round  the  yard*  a  thousand  ways. 
Beasts  in  expectation  gaze. 
Catching  at  the  loads  of  hay 
Passing  fodd'rers  tug  away. 
Hogs  with  grumblings  deaf  ning  noMe, 
Bother  round  the  server  boys ; 
And,  far  and  near,  the  motley  group 
Anxious  claim  their  stqmermg-up. 
From  the  rest,  a  blest  release. 
Gabbling  home,  the  quarreling  geese 
Seek  their  warm  straw-litter*d  shed. 
And,  waddling,  prate  away  to  bed* 
'Nighted  by  unseen  delay» 
Poking  hens,  that  lose  their  way, 
On  the  hovel's  rafters  rise. 
Slumbering  there,  the  fox's  prize. 
Now  the  cat  has  ta'en  her  seat, 
"With  her  tail  curl'd  round  her  feet; 
Patiently  she  sits  to  watch 
Sparrows  6ghting  on  the  thatch.  ^ 
>fow  Doll  brings  th'  expected  pails. 
And  dogs  begin  to  wag  their  tails ; 
With  strokes  and  pats  they're  welcom'd  in. 
And  they  with  looking  wants  begin  t 
Slove  in  the  milk  pail  Drimming  o'er. 
She  pops  their  disn  behind  the  door. 
Prone  to  mischief  bojrs  are  met» 
'Neath  the  eaves  the  ladder's  set. 
Sly  they  climb  in  softest  tread. 
To  catch  the  sparrow  on  his  bed  \ 
Massacred,  O  cruel  pride  I 
Dash'd  against  the  ladder's  side. 
Curst  barbariaisi  1  pass  me  by  i 
Come  not»  Turjcs,  my  cottage  nigh ; 
Sure  my  sparrows  are  my  own. 
Let  ye  then  my  birds  alone. 
Come,  poor  birds !  from  foes  severe  . 
Fearless  oome,  you're  welcome  here; 
My  heart  yearns  /U  fiite  like  yours, 
A  sparrow's  life's  as  sweet  as  ours. 
Hardy  clowns!  trudge. not  the  wheat 
Which  hunger  loroes  birds  to  eat : 
Your  blindM  9jeh  worst  files  to  you. 
Can't  sec  the  gopfl  iMikh  i^anows  do. 
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Did  not  poor  birds  with  watching  roiuds 
Pick  up  the  insects  from  ^ur  grainda* 
Did  they  not  tend  your  riainf  icrain* 
You  then  might  sow  to  reao  m  vain. 
Thus  Providence»  ri^ht  unoerstood* 
Whose  end  and  aim  is  doing  gpodi 
Sends  nothing  here  without  its  use ; 
Though  ignorance  loads  it  with  abiai^y 
And  fools  despise  the  blesung  sent. 
And  mock  the  Giver's  good  intent.— 
O  God,  let  me  what's  good  pursue. 
Let  me  the  same  to  others  do 
As  I'd  have  others  do  to  me. 
And  learn  at  least  humamty. 

<  Dark  and  darker  glooms  tile  drf ; 
Sleep  'gins  close  4he  Idbojorer's  «;« : 
Dobson  leaves  his  greensward  seat, 
Neighbours  where  they  tte^htmtrs  meet 
Crops  to  praise,  aed  wortc  in  hnid. 
And  battles  tell  from  foreign  lsni» 
While  his  pipe  is  puffing  out. 
Sue  he's  putting  to  the  rout, 
Gossipping,  who  takes  delight 
To  shool  her  knittkig  out  at  ni^fat, 
And  back-bite  neighbours  'bent  the  town«^ 
Who's  got  new  «Bps,  and  who  «  g«WA» 
And  many  a  thing,  her  evil  eym 
Can  see  d^ey  don't  come  honest  by. 
Chattering  at  a  neighbour's  house. 
She  hears  call  out  her  fiwwnii^  apouee ; 
Prepar'd  to  Mart,  she  soodles  home. 
Her  knitting  t^rling  o'er  her  thumb. 
As,  loth  to  letf^e,  afraid  to  stay. 
She  bawls  her  story  all  the  way  : 
The  tale  so  fraueht  with  ticiiig  charms. 
Her  apron  folded  o'er  her  «rms^  • 
Sbe  leaves  the  unfinished  tak,  in  fttia. 
To  end  as  evening  comes  again ; 
And  in  the  cottage  gangs  with  dread. 

To  meet  old  Dobson's  timely  frown. 
Who  grumbling  sits,  prepared  for^M, 

While  she  stands  dielping  'boi^the  ts^m. 

«  The  night-wind  now,  with  sooty  wings. 
In  the  cotter's  chimney  sings ; 
Now,  as  stretching  o'er  the  bed, 
Soft  I  raise  my  drows3r  head, 
Listenmg  to  the  ushering  charms. 
That  shake  tiie  elm  tree's  mossy  ariiis  :    ' 
Tin  sweet  slumbers  stronger  cree0|     '  ' 

Deeper  darkness  stealing  round,        '  , 

Then,  as  rock*d,  I  sink  to  sleep,      * 

'Mid  the  wild  wind*s  luUiog  sounQ/  pp.  1^0^139. 


The  Village  Funeral  is  a  v«ry  muehtug  little  poem  :  the  fol- 
lowing staiMUB  in  particular,  are  exf  uisiteiy  beautiful. 

*  There  the  lank  nettles  aidcen  ere  thej  seed, 

Where  from  old  treei  ere*!  cordial  vainly  Mia 
To  raise  or  conrfbit  each  dejected  weed, 
While  pattering' divpa  decay  the  crumbling  walls* 

*  Here  stand,  fhr  distant  fh)m  ihe  pomp  of  ^ride. 

Mean  little  stones,  thin  Bcatter*d  here  ana  there ; 
By  the  scant  means  of  Poverty  applied, 
The  fond  memorial  of  her  frittnos  to  bear. 

'  O  Memory  !  thou  sweet,  enliv'bing  power, 

Thoa  shadow  of  that  fame  Jill  bope  lo  find; 
The  meanest  soul  exerts  her  utmost  power. 

To  leave  some  fragment  ef  a  name  behind. 

*  Now  crowd  the  sad  spectators  round  to  see 

The  deep  sunk  grave,  whose  heap  of  swelling  mold, 
Full  of  the  fragments  of  mortality. 
Makes  the  heart  rfindder  while  the  eyes  behold.'  p.  76. 

After  describing  the  grief  of  the  helpless  orphans  on  leaving 
behind  them  in  the  dust,  their  only  friend  and  provider,  the  Poet 
feelingly  exclaims : 

*  Yon  workhouse  stands  as  their  as^litti  now^ 

The  placf  where  poverty  demaods  to  live ; 
Where  parish  bounty  scowls  hisscornful  broWf 
And  grudges  the  scant  fare  he's  forced  to  give. 

<  Oh,  may  I  die  before  I'm  deoa'd  to  seek 

That  last  resource  of  hope  but  ill  supplied;  ^ 

To  claim  the  humble  pittance  onoe  a  week, 

"Which  justice  forces  from  disdainful  pride  1' 

There  are  some  very  fine  poetical  thoughts  in  the  Address  to 
Plenty,  but  we4iave  quoted  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  must, 
however,  make  room  for  i\so  noble  aonnets ;  tbe  first  for  its  pio-' 
turesque,  bean^y,  tbe  second  for  its  sentimental  excellence. 

*«  TO  THE  WINDS. 

*  Hail,  gentle  Win^  t  I  love  your  murmuring  sound ; 

The  willows  charm  me,  W8ver]t)g  to  and  fro.; 
And  oft  I  stretch  mecMi  die  daisied  ground, 

To  see  you  crimp  the  wrinkled  fiood  below : 
Delighted  more  as  brisker  gi^sts  succeed, 

And  give  the  landscape  round  a  sweeter  grace, 
Sweeping  in  ishaded  waves  l!he  ripening  mead. 

Painters  of  Nature!  ye  are  daably^cteari 
Har  childreki*  deariv  love  your  a^ispdriagchanM : 

illi,  ye  haws  ummiurvi  aweairte  inany  )an  lear 
That  mdm  liea  donaaat  in>deAth?aiicy  arass; 

And  it  drialaMMaBaa  wwy  nm^ad  y  laraw^  i 

That  hides  tbe  bard  in  his  forgotten  grave.*  p.  198. 
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« TO  RELIGION. 

*  Thou  sacred  light,  that  right  firom  wrong  discema ; 

Thou  safeguard  of  the  soul,  thou  heaven  on  earth ; 
Thou  tuder^uer  of  the  world's  concerns. 

Thou  disregarder  of  its  joys  and  mirth; 
Thou  only  home  the  houseless  wanderers  have ; 

Thou  prop  by  which  the  pil^im^s  woes  are  borne;  . 
Thou  solace  of  the  lonely  hermit's  cave. 

That  beds  him  down  to  rest  on  fate's  sharp  thorn  ; 
Thou  only  hope  to  sorrow's  bosom  given  s 

Thou  voice  of  mercy  when  the  weary  call ; 
Tliou  faith  extending  to  thy  home  in  heaven ; 

lliou  peace,  tliou  rest,  tnou  comfort,  all  in  all : 
O  sovereign  good  1  on  thee  all  hopes  depend, 
Till  thy  grand  source  unfolds  its  realizing  end.'  p.  W4p. 

We  hope  we  have  by  this  time  amply  substantiated  the 
•pinion  we  gave  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
these  productions:  if  so, — ^if,  instead  of  thinking  them  «erj 
clever  considering  they  are  by  a  day 'labourer^  our  reftden 
agree  with  us  in  conceding  to  them  a  high  degree  of  poeticsl 
merit  quite  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  ttieir  Author, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  enter  with  the  requisite  sympathy,  bto 
tbei  simple  details  of  his  history. 

John  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone  near  Peterborougby  on 
the  IStb  of  July,  1798.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Parker  and 
Ann  Clare,  who  are  also  natives  of  the  same  Tillage,  where  thej 
have  alwavs  resided  Iq  extreme  poverty.  Parber  Clara  was  t 
farmer*s  labourer,  and  was  hitterly  employed  in  threshing ;  bat 
disabled  by  repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism,  he  is  now  a  iMlpleai 
cripple  and  a  pauper,  receiving  an  allowance  of  five  shilUaga  t 
week  from^  the  parish. 

'  John  Clare  has  always  lived  with  his  parents  at  Helpstone,  except 
for  those  short  periods  when  the  distance  to  which  he  was  oUiffed  to 

SI  for  work,  prevented  his  retpm  every  evening.    At  his  ovm  ooniei 
erefore,  he  saw  poverty  b  all  its  most  afiecung  shapes,  and  whes 
he  speaks  of  it,  as  in  the  Address  to  Plenty,  at  p.  f  8, 


' «  Oh,  sad  sons  of  Poverty ! 
THctims  doom'd  to  misery ; 
Who  can  paint  what  pain  prevails 
O'er  that  heart  which  want  assails  ? 


Modest^shame  the  pain  conceals 
No  one  knows  but  ne  who  feels''-^ 

ha  utters  no  **  idly  ieim'd  poetk  paana:*'  it  is  c  pletma  of 
has  constantly  witnessed  and  felt. 

'  While  aiiofa  was  the  destitute  oondition  of  his  paients,  i^  mqr 
seem  extraordinary  that  Clare  should  have  found  the  means  lo  acqnife 

S  learning  whatever)  but  Inr  extra  work  as  •  ploaghboy,ud  hj 
«»iog  his  fother  sMinuqg  ana  evening  at  dmsbiiig^  heMOMd  the 
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*^<>nfy  J^Wdi  fNod  for  hit  education.  From  the  labour  of  eight 
weeks  he  generally  acquired  as  mimy  pence  as  wodd  pay  for  a 
mon^  s  fchooliog ;  and  thus  in  the  course  of  thi^  years  he  receiyed» 
?*  ^^«^fc  ti«nes»  «o  miich  instruction  that  he  coiild  read  very  well 
m  the  Bible.  He  considers  himself  to  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  judicious  encouragement  of  his  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Seaton^ 
of  Ghntouyan  adjoining  parish,  from  whom  he  sometimes. obtamed 
threepence  a  week  in  rewards,  and  who  once  gave  him  sixpence  for 
repeating,  from  memory,  the  third  chapter  of  Job.  With  these  littfe 
sums  be  nought  a  few  books. 

«  When  he  had  learned  to  read  tolerably  well,  he  borrowed  from 
one  of  his  companions  that  universal  Ikvourite,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  m  the  perusal  of  this  he  greatly  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge 
md  his  desire  for  reading.    He  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  ano* 
Aer  bojfr  shewed  him  Thomson's  Seasons.    They  were  out  in  the' 
fields  together,  and  during  the  day  Clare  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
hoJdng  at  the  book.    It  called  forth  all  the  passions  of  his  sottf  for* 
poetry.    He  was  determined  to  possess  the  work  himself;  and  as 
aobn  M  he  had  saved  a  shilling  to  buy  it  with,  he  set  off  fbr  Stamford 
01  so  eariy  an  hour,  that  none  of  the  shops  were  open  when  he  got 
tbeie.    It  was  a  fine  Spring  morning,  andrwhen  he  had  made  hit- 
nurchaae,  and  was  retumbg  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Burgh* 
ley  Park,  he  oomposed  his  first  piece  of  poetry,  which  he  called' 
«  The  Morning  Walk.'*    Thb  was  soon  followedf  by  the  '•  Evening 
"  Walk,**  and  some  other  little  pieces. 

*  But.  the  first  expression  of  his  fondness  for  Foetry  was  before  h& 
had  learnt  to  read.  He  was  tired  one  day  with  lookmg  at  the  pie- 
tares  in  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  thinks  were  Fomfrefs,  wW 
his  fbther  read  him  one!  pieoe  in  the  book  to  amuse  him.  The  de- 
l^At  he  felt,  at  hearing  this  read,  still  warms  him  when  he  think*  of 
ne  dil^ctnatanee ;  but  thbiigh  he*  distinctly  reooUecU  the  vivid  plea4 
^Hie  which  thrilled  through  him  then,  he  has  lost  all  trace  of  tiie 
iaadenta  a»  well  as  of  the  language^  nor  can  he  find  any  jMam-of 
Pomfret*s  at  M  answering  the  taint  conception  he  retains  or  it.  .It 
.IS  possible  that  his  chief  gratification  was  in  the  harmony  of  the 
numbers,  and  that  he  had  uioughts  of  his  own  floating  onward  with 
the  verse  Yery  different  from  those  which  the  same  words  would  now 
suggest.  The  various  melody  of  the  earliest  of  his  own  compositions, 
is  some  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

'  His  love  of  Poetry,  however,  would  soon  have  spent  itself  in . 
compositions  as  little  to  be  remembered  as  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Turnill,  late 
ef  Helpstone,  now  in  the  Excise,  who  was  indeed  a  benefiictor  to 
him.  rrom  his  instruction  Clare,  thou|^  he  knew  a  liale  o£  this 
rudiments  before,  learnt  Writing  and  Arithmetic ;  and  to  this  friend 
he  must,  therefore,  consider  himself  indebted  for  whatever  good 
tnsjr^ictene  to  him  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  miod  with 
vhioh  he  is  natundly  endowed.'  pp.  x*-^ii.  4 

Host  of  his  poems  were  oomposed  under  the  immediate  im- 
pr^on  of  the  aurroundiiig  scenery,  in  the  fields,  or  on-'  !har 
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road  rides.  The  *  £le{;y  on  the  Riiius  of  Piokwortb,'  he  lolrl 
the  it.ditor,  nas  written  one  mornins^  after  ho  had  beett  helpings 
to  di^  the  hole  for  a  Ihiie-kih, '  inhere/  he  addfl,   *  the  many 

*  fragments  of  mDrtaHfy  and  perished  ruins,  inspired  me  with 

*  thoun'iits  of  other  times,  and  wiraed  mc  into  soutj.'  Not 
beins^  able  to  trust  hi«  memory^  it  has  been  his  custom  to  write 
down  his  thou<ji:bts  Avith  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  *  his  hat  scrviug 
^  him  for  a  desk.* 

*  And  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  opportunity  soon  after  of 
transcribing  these  imperfect  memorials,  he  could  seldom  decypher 
them,  or  recover  his  first  thoughts.  From  this  circumstance  severs! 
of  his  poems  ore  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in  fragments.  Of 
those  which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  especially  his  earlier 

Kieces,  many  were  destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shews 
ow  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them :  from  a  hole  tn 
the  wall  of  his  room,  where  he  stuffed  his  manuscripts*  a  piece  of 
paper  was  often  taken  to  hold  the  kettle,  or  light  the  ore. 

*  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  Clare  composed  his  first  poem  s  in 
all  that  time  he  has  gone  on  secretly  cultivating  bis  taste  and  talent 
&r   Poetry,  without  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  the  moat  distant 
prospect  of  reward.    That  passion  must  have  been  originally  very 
strong  and  pure^  which  could  sustain  itself,  for  so  many  years, 
through  want,  and  toil,  and  hopeless  misery.     His  labour  in  the  fields 
through  all  seasons,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have  disgusted  him 
with  those  objects  which  he  so  much  admired  at  first;  and  his  taste 
night  have  altered  with  his  age :  but  the  foundation  of  his  regard 
was  laid  too  deeply  in  truth  to  be  shaken.    On  the  contrary,  he 
fouod  delight  in  scenes  which  no  other  poet  has  thought  of  ceid>ra- 
ting.    "  The  swampy  falls  of  pasture  ground,  and  rushy  spreading 
**  greens/*  "  plashy  streams,"  and  **  weed-beds  wild  and  rank/'  give 
him  as  much  real  transport  as  common  minds  feel  at  what  are  called 
the  most  romantic  prospects.     And  if  there  were  any  question  as  to 
the  intensity  or  sii\cerity  of  his  feeling  for  Poetry  and  Nature,  the 
commendation  of  these  simple,  unthought  of»  and  generally  demised 
objects  would  decide  it.'  pp.  xx — xxii. 

This  very  individual  was  wprkins;,  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  yoar^  for  nine  shillings  a  week  and  his  food  ;  ^  out  of  wbick 

*  be  had  to  pay  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  for  a  bed/  his 
en(;agen)<*nt  being  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Uelpstooe. 
'  But  at  the  beginning  of  November,  bis  employer  proposed  to 
^  allow  him  otiiy  seven  shilii9ig^  a  meeky  od  which  he  quitted 

*  his  service,  and  returned  home.' 

*  The  Author  and  his  Poems,'  continues  his  friendly  Editor,  *  are  noir 
before  the  Public;  and  its  decihion  will  speedily  fix  the  fate  of  the  one, 
and,  ultimately,  that  of  the  other :  but  whatever  be  the  result  to  either^ 
this  will  at  least  be  granted,  that  no  Poet  of  our  country  has  shewa 
greater  ability  under  circumstances  so  hostile  to  its  development.  And 
oil  tliis  is  found  here  witliout  any  of  those. distressing  and  revolting 
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ftiloys,  vliich  too  oftein  debase  the  native  tirorth  of  ^ehhis,  and  make  him 
who  was  gifted  with  powers  to  coromand  admiration,  Jive  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  or  pity.  The  lower  the  condition  of  its  possessor,  the 
more  unfavourable,  generally,  has  been  the  effect  of  genius  on  his  life^ 
That  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  Clare,  may,  perhaps,  be  imputed  to 
the  absolute  depression  of  his  fortune.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  hitherto  of  being  injured  by  prosperity ;  and  that  he 
may  escape  in  future,  it  is  hoped  that  those  persons  who  intend  to 
•hew  him  kindness,  will  not  do  it  suddenly  or  partially,  but  so  aa  it 
will  yield  him  permanent  benefit.  Yet  when  we  hear  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  talent*  and  the  natural  irritability  of  the  poetic 
temperament,  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  follies  and  vices  or  mea 
in  high  life,  let  it  be  accounted  no  mean  praise  to  such  a  man  as 
Clare,  that,  with  all  the  excitements  of  their  sensibility  in  his  station, 
he  has  preserved  a  fair  character,  amid  dangers  which  presumption 
did  not  create,  and  difficulties  which  discretion  could  not  avoid.  In 
the  real  troubles  of  life,  when  they  are  not  brought  on  by  the  mis- 
cohduct  of  the  individual,  a  strong  mind  acquires  the  power  of  right- 
ing itself  after  each  attack,  and  this  philosophy, '  not  to  call  it  by  a 
better  name,  Clare  possesses.  If  the  expectations  of  *'  better  life/* 
which  he  cannot  help  indulging,  should  all  be  disappointed,  by  the 
coldness  with  which  this  volume  may  be  received,  he  can 

<  a pul  up  ^ith  distress,  and  be  content."    p.  4. 

*  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  **  If  my  hopes  don't  succeed,  thtf 
hazard  is  not  of  much  consequence :  if  I  fall,  I  am  advanced  at  no 
great  distance  from  my  low  condition  *.  if  I  sink  for  want  of  friends, 
my  old  friend  Necessity  is  ready  to  help  me,  as  before.  It  was  never 
my  fortune  as  yet  to  meet  advancement  from  friendship :  ray  fate  has 
ever  been  hard  labour  among  the  most  vulgar  and  lowest  conditions 
of  noen ;  and  very  small  is  the  pittance  hard  labour  allows  me,  though 
I  always  toilM  even  beyond  my  strength  to  obtain  it." '  pp.  xxvi-^xxviii. 

We  deem  it  a  very  happy  circumstance,  that  Clare  has  appa- 
rently fallen  into  so  good  hands ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no 
ostentatious  act  of  injudicious  kindness  on  the  part  of  any  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  serve  poor  Clare,  >vill  frustrate  the  object 
which  his  friends  have  in  view.  A  situation  of  honourable  in-< 
dustry,  in  which,  while  elevated  above  the  fear  of  want,  lie 
should  not  be  discharged  from  the  necessity  of  daily  exertion,  in 
which  poetry  should  still  continue  tj  be,  not  his  occupation, 
much  less  his  trade,  but  his  solace  and  his  pride, — would  be  the 
most  conducive  to  his  happiness.  Let  him  not  be  cursed  with 
an  Bxciseroan's  place,  nor  fettered  wi(h  a  scanty  pension  from 
a  titled  patron,  uoi"  imprisoned  in  a  town  till  his  mind  becomes 
morbid,  or  his  morals  tainted  by  its  atmosphere,  nor  tempted  to 
play  the  idler.  Let  him  still  be  suffered  to  live,  and  to  labour 
too,  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  but  to  live  free,  aud  to  labour  for 
an  object  that  shall  sustain  and  compensate  bis  exertions. 

Otte  word  to  tlie  Editor  of  the  present  volume.    We  are  not 
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disposed  under  present  circamstanoes.  to  find  fanh  with  «iy  of 
the  specimens  which  be  has  preseuiea  to  ns,  of  Clare*8  genius; 
and  u  was  quite  proper  that  they  should  appear  with  all  their 
inaccuracies  and  provincialisms,  just  as  they  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  But  as  the  permanent  interest  of  tha  volume  will  depend 
on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  composUion,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  a  few  coRectioBS  from  the  hand  of  Glare  himself,  at  the 
suggestion  of  hb  Editor,  would  render  a  new  edition  Uis  Tala* 
able.  We  by  no  means  intend  thia  remark  to  apply  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  words  thrown  into  the  glossary, — soaie  of 


them  needlessly  enough ;  as,  for  instance,  *  folds,'  '  attBdard 
'  trees,*  ^  tools,'  ^  won't,'  &c.  Many  of  the  provindai  terms  are 
forcibly  expressive, '  and  can  scarcely  ful  to  be  understood. 
What  we  chiefly  refer  to,  is,  an  occasional  grammatical  blemish, 
although  both  the  diction  and  the  construction  of  the  periods, 
are,  upon  the  whole,  singularly  chaste  and  correct.  A  more  im- 
portant improvement,  however,  would  consist  in  a  careful  reviaioa 
of  the  selection  of  pieces  offered  to  the  Public.  Several  in  the 
piesent  v<dtime,  we  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  displaced 
Dv  subsequent  productions ;  in  particular,  *  My  Mary,'  *  I/dly'i 
'  Mistake,*  and  ^  The  Country  Girl.'  Clare  does  not  succeed 
in  humour :  his  poems  display  a  playful  fancy,  but  it  is  a  play- 
fulness quite  distinct  from  the  unbridled  joyousoess  of  dramatic 
humour,  or  the  epigrammatic  smartness  of  wit.  Humour  be- 
iQDgs  to  other  scenes  than  the  quiet  landscape  of  human  life :  it 
draws  its  materiab  from  the  fantastic  modincaUons  of  character 
which  are  given  birth  to  by  the  action  of  men  upon  one  another 
in  an  artificial  state  of  society.  What  may  be  the  eflfect  of 
further  cultivation  and  a  more  extended  experience,  on  the  mind 
of  Clare,  we  will  not  venture  to  predict.  It  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  real  genius,  to  convert  all  knowledge  to  its  own  nutri- 
ment, and  to  enrich  itself  with  the  spoils  of  Ume.  There  have, 
however,  been  instances  in  which  the  imagination  has  been  con- 
fused, and  its  vigour  impaired,  by  the  attempt  to  improve  upon 
the  finer  instincts  of  nature  by  means  of  subsequent  cultivation. 
Clare  is  hardly  likely  to  produce  anything  much  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  the  descriptive  passages  \n  the  present  volume. 
However  this  may  be,  he  will  not  in  future  be  able  to  yield  with 
the  same  zest  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  in  the  saifle  unsoli- 
citous  mood  as  formerly,  to  the  tide  of  his  own  emotions;  and 
though  he  may  write  better,  he  will  scarcely  enjoy  in  an  equal 
degree  the  luxury  of  his  soUtary  thoughts.  But  he  may,  and 
"we  trust  he  vi ill,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  more  substantial 
'means  of  permanent  enjoyment.  Society  owes  it  to  itself,  to 
prevent  the  Author  of  these  poems  from  adding  another  name 
te  the  annals  of  unbefriended  genius. 
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Art.  IV.  Some  Aecwni  of  the  Life  of  Raehaei  Wrtothetky  Lafy 
RusseU.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  Du  Defiand's  Letters.  FoU 
lowed  by  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Lady  Russell  to  her  Hasband, 
William,  Lord  Russell;  from  1672  to  1682;  together  with  some 
Miscellaneous  Letters  to  and  from  Lady  Russell.  To  which  are 
added.  Eleven  Letters  from  Dorothy  Sidney  Countess  of  Sunder* 
land,  to  George  Sarille  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1680« 
Published  from  the  Originals  m  the  possesion  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.    8vo.    pp.  S90.    London.    1819. ' 

^HE  character  of  Lady  RusseU  has  all  the  interest  of  ro* 
-*-  manoe.  Her  heroism,  her  saintly  virtue,  her  devoted  fide- 
lity to  her  illustrious  lord^  combined  with  the  reoollection  of  the 
touching  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  death,  have  imparted  to 
her  name  a  never-dying  virtuei  which 

'  still  smells  and  blossoms  from  the  dust.' 

And  yet,  no  character  could  be  more  perfectly  sober  and  un- 
afiectedy  more  thoroughly  feminine  and  domestic — we  add  with 
pride,  more  entirely  and  peculiarly  English.  And  in  this 
consists  much  of  the  force  of  her  example.  She  deserves  to  lita 
in  the  remembrance  of  her  country  women,  as  the  ornament  and 
model  of  the  sex.  To  the  unfortunate  events  in  which  her 
dearest  interests  were  implicated,  she  owes,  perhaps,  all  her 
celebrity ;  but  then,  she  is  not  indebted  to  that  unsought  for 
celebrity  any  further  than  as  the  mere  occasipn  of  bringing  her 
virtues  iuto  open  day ;  and  they  reflect  back  upon  the  page  of 
hiatory  more  lustre  than  they  borrow  from  fame.  *  The  poou- 
'  liarity  which  is  most  striking  in  Lady  RusselV  remarks  tk« 
noble  biographer  of  her  husband,  *  is,  that  she  was  esteemed 

*  and  consulted  by  her  contemporaries,  and  has  been  admired 
'  and  esteemed  by  posterityi  witnout  any  ambitious  efforts  of  her 
'  own.    She  neither  sought  to  shine  in  the  world  by  the  extent 

*  of  her  capacity,   nor  to  display,  by  affected  retirement,  the 

*  elevation  of  her  soul ;  and  when  circumstances  obliged  her  tn 
'  come  forward  on  the  stage  of  history,  she  shewed  herself  in  the 
'  appropriate  character  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.*  '  Heppe,*  he 
adds,  '  we  may  believe,  that  the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  private 

*  life,  contains  many  a  female  capable  of  giving  the  same  exampte 
^  to  her  sex  and  to  mankind.*  Lady  Ruaseirs  published  letters, 
undistinguished  by  aov  extraordinary  literary  merit,  have  navar- 
theless  an  historical  interest,  and  a  charm  arising  from  their 
simpUcity  and  pathos,  which  make  them  deserve  to  rank  among- 
the  classics  of  English  literature.  We  are  not  indeed  drsposed' 
to  estimate  them  lightly,  considered  as  epistolary  oompositions. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dignified,  affecting,  and  every  way  adrni* 
rable,  than  some  of  the  letters  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  written  after 
tb#  kwi  of  her  husband*  .  Without  making  any  pratenaioiMi  ta 
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genius  or  wit,  the  Writer  displays  in  every  period  a  fine  under* 
standins^y  and  an  elevation  of  mind  which  could  have  been 
derived  only  from  the  influence  of  genuine  piety.  Nor  do  her 
letters  suffer  by  comparison  with  tliose  of  hv.v  distini:>;uiHhed  cor- 
respondents. Those  in  the  present  volume  are  confessedly  less 
intrinsically  worthy  of  prt*servation  :  (hey  are,  many  of  them, 
the  mere  chit*chat  communications  of  the  wife  and  the  mother, 
to  her  husband ;  and  they  require,  in  or^er  to  be  understood, 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  incidents  and  pcrsona^fs  to 
which  they  abound  in  passing  allusions.  As  the. letters  of  Lady 
Rus<4el1,  they  cannot,  however,  fail  to  interest  the  reader ;  and 
the  Editor  has  been  at  the  pains  bf  supplying  a  running  com- 
mentary, which  will  greatly  add  to  his  entertainment.  They 
were  originally  sorted  and  arranged  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
from  a  mass  of  iBmily  papers.  At  the  solicitation  of  several 
persons  to  whom  the  collection  was  shewn,  His  Grace  was  in- 
duced to  allow  of  its  publication  ;  and  the  same  friend  who  ha<l 
undertaken  the  sorting  of  the  papers,  was  applied  to,  to  draw  up 
the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  letters,  which  forms  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  The 
letters  themselves  are  valuable,  chiefly  as  they  admit  us  to  the 
interior  recesses  of  the  Writer's  character,  exhibiting  her  Mn 
^  the  captivating  form  of  the  most  tender  and  attached  of 
^  women.'  ' 

*  The  strain  of  artless  passion,*  remarks  the  Editor,  '  of  love  ex- 
alted by  every  sentiment  of  the  heart  and  of  the  undeivtanding, 
which  breathes  through  all  those  addressed  to  her  lord,  make  them, 
certainly,  the  most  touching  hoe  letters  I  ever  read;  while  the  almost 
prophetic  exhortations  they  contain,  both  to  him  and  herself,  lo  be 
prepared  for  the  loss  of  a  happiness  she  appreciated  so  justly,  give 
them  a  singular  interest,  when  combined  with  her  subsequent  misfor- 
tune, and  the  deep  and  lasting  manner  in  which  she  felt  lU* 

The  following  extract  from  the  third  letter  in  the  present  col- 
lection, presents  a  striking  specimen. 

*  [From  London  to  Sirattony  September  2Sp  1672.] 

<  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression,  I  could  do  myself 
more  rieht  when  I  would  own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  iiussell  what  real 
and  per&ct  happiness  I  enjoy,  from  that  kindness  he  allows  me  every 
day  to  receive  new  marks  of,  such  as,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
I  nave  of  my  own  wants,  will  not  suffer  me  to  mistrust  I  want  his 
love,  though  I  do  merit,  to  so  desirable  a  blessing ;  but,  my  best 
life,  you  that  know  so  well  how  to  love  and  to  oblige,  make  ray  feli- 
city entire,-  by  believing  my  heart  possessed  with  all  the  gratitude, 
honour  and  passionate  affection  to  your  person,  any  creature  is  ca- 
pable  of,  or  can  be  obliged  to ;  and  this  granted,  what  have  I  to  ask 
out  a  continuance  (if  God  see  fit)  of  these  present  enjoyments  ?  if  not, 
\  submission;  without  murmur,  to  his  most  wi^e  dispensations  aud 
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ufierring  providence ;  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the  years  I  havie 
been  90  perfectly  contented  in  :  He  knows  best  when  we  have  had 
enough  here :  what  I  most  earnestly  beg  for  from  his  mercy  U,  th.it 
we  both  live  so  as,  which  ever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  sorrow  as 
^r  one  of  whom  tliey  have  no  hope.  Then  let  us  chrerfully  expect 
to  be  together  to  a  good  old  age :  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  he  will 
support  us  under  what  trial  he  will  inflict  upon  them.  These  are 
necessary  meditations  sometimes,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  ub  »ve 
our  stn  ngth  by  a  sudden  accident,  being  unprepared.  Excuse  me^ 
if  I  dwell  too  long  upon  it ;  it  is  from  my  opinion  that  if  wo  can  be 
prepared  for  all  conditions,  we  "can  with  the  greater  tranquillity  enjoy 
the  present,  which  I  hope  will  be  long;  though  when  we  chunge,  it 
will  be  for  the  better,  I  trust,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Let  u8 
daily  pray  it  may  be  so,  and  then  admit  of  no  fears ;  death  is  the 
extremest  evil  against  nature,  it  is  true  ;  let  us  overcome  the  iramo* 
derate  fear  of  it,  either  to  our  friend  or  self,  and  tlien  what  light 
hearts  may  we  live  with  V  pp.  168 — 170. 

Another  letter,  written  only  three  years  before  Lord  Russell's 
murder,  bei^ins  in  this  (ouehingly  aflfeetionate  strain. 

'  My  dearest  heart,  flesh  arrd  blood  cannot  have  a  truer  and  greater 
sense  of  their  own  happiness  than  your  poor  but  honest  wife  has. 
I  am  glad  you  And  Stratton  so  sweet ;  may  you  live  to  do  so  one  fifty 
years  more  ;  and,-  if  God  pleases,  I  shall  be  glad  I  may  keep  your 
company  most  of  those  years,  unless  you  wish  other  at  any  time ; 
then  I  think  I  could  wilhngly  leave  all  in  the  world,  knowing  yoa 
would  take  care  of  our  brats :  they  are  both  well,  and  your  great 
one's  letter  she  hopes  came  to  you.' 

And  again,  in  the  same  year,  she  writes  : 

*  Absent  or  presenty  my  dearest  life  is  eq>ially  obliging,  aad  ever 
thq  earthly  delight  of  my  soul,  it  is  my  great  care  (or  ought  to  be  so)' 
so  to  moderate  ray  sense  of  happiness  here,  that  wlien  the  appointed 
time  comes  of  my  leaving  itt  or  its  leaving  me,  I  may  nut  be  unwil* 
ling  to  forsake  the  one,  or  be  in  some  measure  prepared  and  fit  to 
bear  the  trial  of  the  other. 

*  I  hope  we  shall  enjoy  (hose  dozen  years  he  speaks  of/  Lady 
Russell  writes  at  anotner  time,  referrini;  to  a  passa<^e  in  one  of 
her  husband's  letters  ;  *  and  cannot,'  she  adds,  '  forbear  wishing; 
'  to  double  them  :  as  one  pleasure  passes,  1  doubt  not  but  we 
'  sh'dll  find  new  ones ;  our  nursery  will  help  tp  furnish  u<9.'  Attd 
witiiin  a  few  months  of  their  tragical  separation,  she  thus  con* 
eludes  a  note  dated  from  Slratiou,  the  beloved  scene  of  their 
domestic  privacy. 

'  I  know  nothing  new  since  you  went ;  but  I  know,  as  certainly  a^ 
I  live,  that  I  have  been,  for  twelve  years,  as  passionate  a  lover  as 
ever  woman  was»  and  hope  to  be.  so  one  twelve  years  more ,  happy 
still  and  entirely  yours*  R.  Russell.' 

Had  these  expressions  of  impassioned  tenderness  occun*ed  19 
the  letters  of  an  unknown  individual,  it  might  have  been  uDsafe 
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4o  riflk  their  e^posture  to  the  pabUc  Doubts  fMmid  bam  b«mi 
.started  ii?be(ber  this  affection  was  reciprocal,  whether  it  waa  on* 
feigned,  and  whether  it  was  as  lasting  in  its  fidelity,  as  ardent  ia 
its  professions.  But  when  it  is  known  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  hi^h-minded  and  idolized  wife  of  Lord  Russell,  who  asatatedl 
him  at  his  trial,  and  in  bis  .last  boors  surprised  and  sustained 
him  by  ber  fortitude,  and  that  during  the  forty  years  of  her 
widowhood,  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of  him  she  loved  so 
fondly,  continued  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  her  life,  all  such 
surmises  of  a  cold-bearted  scepticism  are  at  once  precluded ; 
find  the  possible  existence  of  a  passionate  attachment  in  both 
parties  of  the  married  8ta,te,  as  wtuous  as  it  is  happy,  and  ai 
permanent  fis  it  is  tender,  this  single  fact  were,  siifficieiil  to 
establish.  We  cannot  refrain  from'  tranaeribing  as  a  oauoter-* 
part  to  tbe  extracts  we  have  given,  a  fiew  passages  ^om  a  letter 
written  by  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fits  William,  two  months  after 
,the  fatal  catastrophe.  Referring  to  those  expressions  in  the 
Doctor's  letter,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  assist  her  ia 
liftipg  up  her  mipd  to  heaven  for  consolation,  she  replies : 

<  </ 1  peed  not  t^l  you,  good  Doctor^  how  little  capable  I  have 
*^  been  of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  6nd  hew  unfit  I  am 
*'  still  for  it  (  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  oijpbr  me  no  other 
*i  than  such  wprds  as  express  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  ocmfused  as 
f  fay  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularij 
f*  one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness,  and 
<«  compassionate  mv  distress,  as  yoa  have  already  done,  by  your  good 
*Metter,  and  excellent  prayer.  .♦  •  •  • 

*  *  "  You,  tiiat  knew  us  both,  aifd  how  we  lived*  must 

**  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  to 
*<  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may 
**  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like  hap(>iness,  ao,  oonse- 
**  fluently,  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but  shrink  from  such  a 
f  blow!  •♦••♦•• 

*<  Lord,  let  me  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding 
f*  providences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragement  of  mj  own 
*<  thoughts  1  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punisnment,  and  will  be 
*'  silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I  fear, 
**  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  companion 
*<  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to  talk  with, 
<'  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  All  these  things  are  irkaome 
**  to  me.  The  day  unwelcomC}  and  the  night  so  too ;  all  company 
*•  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be :  yet  all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy 
**  not  the  world  in  my  own  way ;  and  this  sure  hinders  my  comibrt. 
**  When  I  see  my  children  bdore  me,  I  remember  the  pleaaare  he 
*y  took  in  them ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  I  regret  his 
f<  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  greater?  Oh !  if  I  did  but  steadfiistlj 
*'  believe,  1  cpuld  not  be  dejected ;  for  I  will  not  ii^ure  myself  to 
'*  say^  I  offer  rov  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply  this  loss. 
J  Ko7  I  most  wUlingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious,  ^ublesom^ 
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''  W01U9  Ml  iviitdi  I  hts9e  ao  other  batinntt  bHiio  lid  way  aool  of 
"  sioy  •eeuie  by  pmh  and  a  good  conscieBoe  my  eternal  interetta, 
'*  witb  patience  and  coun^e  bear  mr  eminent  misfortune,  and  ever 
*<  herewer  be  above  the  smiles  and  nrowns  of  fortune/' '  pp.  ^^it7* 

la  ao  unfinaabed  paper,  ^  the  writing  of  irhich/  we  are  in- 
/ormedy  *  denotea  tbe  trembling  Imnd  w  extreme  old  age/  ahe 
thus,  in  reviewing  her  life  for  a  doTotional  purpose,  adverts  to 
her  iireparable  bereaYement,  and  to  the  subaequent  loss  of  her 


ion. 


<« 
« 


'  «<  Vanity  eleaves  to  ne,  I  Iter,  O  Lord !  in  all  I  say,  in  all  I  do. 
'Mn  all  I  suffer,  proud,  not  enduring  to  slights  or  n^lects,  subject  to 
"  envy  the  good  paits  of  others,  even  as  to  worldly  gifts.  Failing  in 
'*  my  duty  to  my  superiors ;  apt  to  be  soon  angry  with,  and  witbut 
««  cause  too  often ;  and  by  it  may  have  grieved  those  that  desired  to 
please  me,  or  provoked  others  to  sio  by  my  rash  anger.  Not  ready 
to  own  anv  advantage  I  may  have  received  by  good  advice  or  ex* 
ample.  Mot  well  satisfied  if  I  have  not  all  the  respect  1  ex« 
f*  peeled,  even  from  my  superiors.  Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my 
"  naught  heart,  I  fear,  and  also  neglect  in  my  oerformances^  due  to 
"  my  superiors,  children,  friends,  or  servants— -I  heartily  lament  my 
^'  sin.  Buty  alas !  in  my  most  dear  husband's  troubles,  seeking  help 
<(  from  man,  but  finding  none.  His  life  was  taken  away,  and  so 
**  sorelv  was  my  soirit  wounded,  even  without  prospect  of  future . 
*'  comrort  or  consolation— the  more  faulty  in  me,  naving  three  dear 
"  children  to  perform  my  duty  to,  with  Uiankfulness  for  such  a  Uess^ 
"  ing  left  me,  under  so  neavy  a  dispensation  as  I  felt  the  loss  of  bim 
''  to  be.  But,  alas  1  how  feeble  did  I  find  myself  bdth  then,  and 
**  also  poorly  prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only 
«*son,  in  1711. 

«  '^  If  1  carry  my  sorrow  to  the  grave,  O  Lord,  in  much  merqr 
^  let  it  not  be  imputed  as  sin  in  me !  Hia  death  was  a  piercing 
**  sorrow  to  me,  yet  Uiou  hast  supported  me.  Lord !  even  in  a  very 
**  old  age,  «ad  freer  from  bodily  ploms  and  aicknesa  than  most  feel— 
^'  I  desue  thankfully  to  recollect.*' '  pp.  148— Ua 

Of  Lady  Russeirs  life  previous  to  her  second  marriage,  bat 
few  particulars  have  been  preserved.  She  wAs  the  second 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Wriotbesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton,  by  his  first  wife,  Rachael  de  Ruvigny,  whose  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  was  long  the  head  of  ^the  Proteatant 
interest  in  France,  as  deputy-general  of  the  reformed  churches. 
3be  was  born  about  the  year  1636 ;  and,  in  her  seventeentb  or 
eighteenth  year,  was  given  in  marriaige  to  Francis,  Lord 
Vaogban,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  by  whom,  in  1665, 
she  had  one  child,  who  died  in  bis  infiBmcy.  She  became  a 
widow,  it  should  seem,  very  soon  after,  probably  in  the  follow- 
ing  year ;  for  in  1667,  she  appears  to  have  received  the  addresses 
of  |f  r.  Russell,  then  only  a  younger  brother.  They  were  mar- 
ried about  the  end  of  1699.    Her  eldest  daughter,  afterwards 
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Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1674  ;  her  s(*concl  dau|^b« 
tcr,  aftervvanls  Dutchess  of  Rutland^in  1676 ;  and  ^  her  domestic 
*•  hapj)ine$s  sofrned  to  be  completed  by  the  birth  of  a  son,*  in 
November  16^0.  The  happy  years  which  she  passed  Wuh 
Lord  Hussell,  were  divided  betvieen  their  summer  residence  it 
Slraiton,  to  which  she  always  adverts  with  pleasure,  and  their 
winters  at  Southampton  House.  After  Uie  dreadful  events  of 
108:),  irbe  remained  for  some  time  at  VVoburn^  the  seat  of  her 
father-in- law,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  strus^gling^  in  solitude  to 
arm  her  mind  for  the  <luties  in  order  to  discharge  which  she  was 
reconciled  to  life. 

*  **  h  is  possible  I  grasp  at  too  much  of  this  kind  for  a  spirit  so 
'*  broke  by  affliction ;  for  I  am  so  jealous  that  time,  or  necessity^ 
'*  the  ordinary  abaters  of  all  violent  passions,  ^nay,  even  emplojmeat 
**  or  company  of  such  friends  as  1  have  lefV,<  should  do  that,  mj 
<<  religion  or  reason  ought  to  do,  as  makes  me  covet  the  best  advices, 
**  and  use  all  methods  to  obtain  such  a  relief  as  I  can  ever  hope  for: 
**  a  silent  submission  to  this  severe  and  terrible  providence,  without 
*<  any  ineffective  unwillingness  to  bear  what  I  must  suffer;  and  sucb 
**  u  victory  over  myself,  that  when  once  allayed,  immoderate  pas- 
**  sions  may  not  be  apt  to  break  out  again  upon  fresh  occasions  nnd 
**  accidents,  offering  to  my  memory  that  dear  object  of  my  desires 
••  which  must  happen  every  day,  I  may  say  every  hour,  of  the  longest 
**  life  I  can  live,  that  so,  when  I  must  return  into  the  world,  so  far 
**  as  to  act  that  part  is  incumbent  upon  me  in  faithfulness  to  him 
^  I  owe  as  much  as  can  be  due  to  man,  it  may  be  with  greater 
**  strength  of  spirits,  and  grace  to  live  a  stricter  life  of  holiness  to  mj 
«  God.'* »  pp.  55,  56. 

From  a  Kutcr  addressed  to  her  at  this  period  by  Bkhop 
Burnet,  it  appears  that  b>he  had  taken  tiie  resolution  to  devote  so 
much  oi  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  daughters,  as  that  they 
should  need  no  other  governess ;  and  tins  resolution,  tliere  is 
reason  to  believe,  she  well  fultilled.  Hit  feelings  on  the  pros- 
pect of  revisiting  *  that  now  desoUte  place,  Stratton/  are 
touchingly  expressed.  From  London  too,  she  shrinks  back 
as,  '  in    thought,  a  place  of  terror*  to  her;    *  but,*  she  adds, 

*  liaviuiT  so  many  months  mourned  the  substance,  1  think  vby 

*  God*s  assistance)  the  shadows  will  not  sink  me.*  After  this 
period.  Lady  Uusseli's  punished  letters  supply  her  biographer 
with  (he  chief  uiaterials  fur  the  memoir  of  her  character.  l*he 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had,  throun;h  the  medium  of 
Dykevelt,   the   minister    plenipotentiary    from   the    States  of 


to  the  throne,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  was,  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Russeirs  attainder  ;  and  honours  were  showered 
on  the  two  families  to  which  Lady  Russell  was  the  most  nearly 
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allied,  more  than  fsufficlent  to  elate  a  pprson  of  ordinary  mind. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  printed  letters,  that  the  publicity 
and  leng^th  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  which  were  insti-« 
luted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^  the  advisers  and  promoters 
of  the  atrocious  measures  of  1683,  were  a  severe  trial  to  Lady 
Russfll,  and  served  rather  to  depress  her  feelings.  She  herself 
BOW  becnme  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  consideration. 
We  find  Tillot^on  applyinj?  for  her  sanction  of  his  acceptance  otr 
the  dfi^nity  offered  him  by  Kiniy  Willirtm  ;  ami  Lady  Su!H!er* 
land,  the  wife  of  one  who  liad  been  a  principal  minister  and 
adviser  of  Charles  H.  at  the  time  of  Lord  Russcirs  execution, 
now  sohcitinsT  her  intercession. 

*$uch,  indeed,  was  the  deference  paid  to  her  opinion,  and  the 
the  importance  attached  to  her  good  will,  that  even  the  confident 
mind  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  it  necesiiary  to  assure 
herself  of  Lady  Kusseirs  approbation,  in  the  critical  juncture  of  ad- 
vising the  Princess  Anne  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of  the  Crown 
on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  From  Lady  Russell  we  Hnd  no  intimntion 
of  this  Mattering  reference ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  her- 
self  records,  that  she  could  not  satisfy  her  own  mind  till  she  '*  had 
'*  consulted  w  ith  several  persons  of  undL<;puted  wisdom  and  integrity, 
'*  and  particvdarly  with  Lady  Russell  of  Southampton  House,  and 
**  with  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Both 
before  and  after  Tillotson's  exaltation  and  his  dignity,  we  find  hint 
^Ving  a  detailed  account  to  Lady  Kupsell  of  the  intended  preferments 
m  the  church,  and  assuring  her  of  the  respect  which  the  King  was 
disposed  to  pay  both  to  her  wishes  and  those  of  Lord  Bedford,  in  bis 
nominations  to  preferment  in  London.' 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation,  however,  than  thi^ 
circumstauce,  for  Madame  de  Srotll's  representation,  that  Lidy 
Russell  was  consulted  by  the  ministers  of  Kin^  William,  and  by 
Queen  Anne  herself,  on  political  measures.     The  author  of  the 
present  Biographical  notice  adverts  also  to  another  erroneou*) 
statements,    namely,  that  Lady   Russell   wept   herself    hliml. 
Her  ladysbip^s  complaint  proved  to  be  a  cataract  on  her  left  eye» 
for  which  she  underwent,  in   1695,  the  operation  of  couchinirv 
with  success.     In  1700,  her  son  sncceeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  to  the  Dukedom,  and  was  appointed,  as  soon  as  ha 
was  of  a^e,  to  the  lieutenancies  of  the  three  counties  of  Bedford, 
Middlesex  an<l  Catnbridfi^e,  which  had  been  held  by  the  former 
Duke.     Her  m;iternal  anxieties  seemed  now  to  be  rewarded  to 
the  utmost ;  but  she  was  destined  to  have  all  her  sorrows  renewed 
by  his  sudden  ren^oval  in  the  midst  of  health  and  the  vigour  of 
iile.    He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  smallpox  in  the  thirty<first  year 
of  his  age.     Lady  Russell  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Of  her  last  illness  and  death,  no  particulars  have  been  pre- 
^rved.     She  expired  at  Southampton  House,  Sept.  20^  172^ 
The  memoir  closes  with  the  following  paragraph* 
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<  Mat  Jtbe  writer  of  the  foregoing  fiages  be  allowed  to  hope*  wliik 
fiut  sinking  to  the  srave  thai  must  shortly  dose  on  an  insignificaot 
ezistence-^may  she  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  existence  rescued  from 
the  imputation  of  perfect  inutility,  by  haTing  thus  endeavoured  to 
develope,  and  holdf  up  to  the  admiration  of  ner  countrywomen,  so 
bright  an  example  of  female  excellence  as  the  character  of  Lady 
Russell  ?  a  character  whose  celebrity  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  no  feminine  virtue,  and  whose  pnnciples,  conduct,  and  senCiBieoti, 
equaDy  well  adapted  to  every  conoition  of  her  sex,  will  in  all  be  found 
the  surest  guides  to  peace,  honour,  and  happiness.* 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  will  be  found  an  admirable  letter, 
highly  worthy  of  preservation,  addressed  by  Lady  Russell  to  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  too  long  to  extract,  but  we  re- 
commend it  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  reader.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Howe  to  Lady  Russell,  is  interesting  as  being  charac- 
teriatic  of  the  writer. 

Lady  Sunderland's  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  consist  of  the 
political  gossip  of  the  day,  which  the  old  lady  duteously  set  her- 
self to  collect  and  transmit  to  her  son-in-law.  Tbey  are  enter- 
taining enough,  but  of  little  value.  Lady  Sunderland  was  the 
Saccharissa  of  Waller ;  and  she  thus  unceremoniously  intro- 
duces the  Poet^s  name  :  *  Mrs.  Middleton  and  1  have  lost  Old 
*  Waller ;  he  is  gone  away  frightened.^  '  My  Lord  Russell  * 
is  once  referred  to,  in  the  slang  language  of  the  court  party,  u 
one  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  '  blind  followers.'  ^  Mutineers  '  is 
the  terra  generally  bestowed  on  the  Country  Party  in  these  letters. 
Lord  Sunderland,  her  son,  is  spoken  of,  and  commended,  as 
having  advised  the  issuing  of  an  order  of  council  to  the  Judges, 
in  1680,  to  convict  all  Papists  strictly  charged,  and  not  to  pro- 
secute other  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England ;  an  order, 
however,  which  the  Judges  knew  better  than  to  obey.  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  she  says :  *  He  (Lord  Sunderland)  told  dm 
^  he  had  heard  Judge  Weston  had  not  perfonbed  the  orders  he 
'  had  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Papists  and  the  Fana* 
'  tics.'  The  events  of  that  period  shew  how  little  the  King  wu 
disposed  to  sanction  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Nou-con- 
formists.  The  Editor  has  been  indrfatigable  in  supplying  ilhis* 
.^rative  notes. 

Art.  V.  The  Family  Mansion.  A  Tale.  Bv  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  0^;ar, 
Author  of  Maternal  Solicitude,  Practical  Hints,  ftc  12mo«  pp. 
206.    London,  1819. 

ILff  RS.  TAYLOR,  in  her  first  publication,  let  her  readers 
^^  into  the  secret,  that  she  was  then  commencing  her  career 
of  authorship  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, — a  career,  as  it  has  proved, 
of  flattering  success,  and  certainly,  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
uaefulness.    Although  that  is  six  years  ago,  we  are  too  poBts  to 
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style  her  eYen  now,  an  old  woramn  :  her  mindy  at  all  eTents,  has 
liot  ]>aSBed  its  prime.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  remarlc,  that 
a  literary  eflbrt  of  the  present  descriptioD  is  not  very  common  at 
the  period  of  life  at  which  the  Author  has  arriTed.  It  is  not 
▼ery  usual  to  find  the  fancy  putting  foKh  fresh  shoots  at  what 
used  to  be  termed  the  grand  climacteric ;  or  the  mind,  if  its 
vigour  be  nnabated,  exerting  itself  in  a  new  direction.  Mrs* 
Taylor^s  preceding  publications  have  been  of  that  simply  didac- 
tic kind  which  requires  but  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgement^ 
guided  by  correct  principles,  and  the  prophetic  light  of  sage 
experience,  to  make  them  an  efficient  means  of  instruction  ;  but 
to  compose  a  good' tale,  is  a  more  costly  efibrt  of  the  faculties^ 
a  literary  adventure  far  more  perilous.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark, 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  Mrs.  Taylor's  former 
'works,  so  far  firom  tempting  her  to  relax  in  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  her  prdductions,  as  if  an  inferior  article  might  now  be 
made  to  pass  current  under  favour  of  her  name,  has  had  the 
^feet  of  a  stimulus ;  has  encouraged  her  to  try  her  powers  in  m 
iwork  of  imagination,  composed,  evidently,  with  great  care,  but 
conceived  with  spirit,  and  executed  with  a  graphical  skill  that 
exceeds  any  display  of  talent  in  the  Author's  previous  literary 
productions.'  It  we  had  had  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  opinidn  we  have  on  former  occasions  expressed,  was  too 
partial  or  too  complimentary — ^for  we  will  own  that,  towards 
persons  who  come  before  the  public  in  the  character  whicti^ 
Qelongs  to  Mrs.  Taylor  as  an  author,  we  are  susceptible  of  such 
a  bias, — ^the  present  work  would  have  satined  us,  and  we  think 
it  will  satisfy  our  readers,  that  we  have  not  over-estimated  her 
literary  pretensions.  Her  motives,  it  would  be  impossible  ti^ 
estimate  too  highly. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Family  Mansion,  is  a  fiction  or 
no  fiction ;  but  wliether  the  story  be  real  or  not,  it  is  all  true, — 
true  in  the  most  important  sense ;  it  has  the  truth  of  paintingf 
and  the  truth  of  sentio^ent.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  an  opulent  mer^ 
chant,  w  man  of  piety  and  domestic  habits^  has  married — » 
handsome  wife.  Nay,  Mrs.  Edward  Parkhurst  was  more  thaijl 
handsome :  she  was  accomplished,  sweet-tempered,  and  passed' 
for  intelligent.  But  she  had  one  i^iult ;  she  bad  no  feeling— ex- 
cept for  herself,  and  consequently,  no  character.  To  ddineate 
a  rorm  without  outline,  is  a  difficult  task ;  but  in  delineating  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  efiected  this  task,  as  we 
think,  to  admiration.  She  has  shewn  how  much  positive  un« 
happiness  may  spring  from  the  mere  negation  of  virtue ;  how 
adequate  a  cause  is  mere  selfishness,  of  the  ruin  of  domestio 
peace  ;  how  much  friction  may  be  produced  by  a  smooth  sur- 
face, and  how  melancholy  a  thing  is  a  heartless  smile.  The 
ineideQts  of  th#  tale  are  purely  doaoestio^  and  would-  BCHCtAf 
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interest  the  reader  in  the  detail.  Mr.  Parkbursttoo  late  per« 
ceives  the  error  of  his  cliolce,  yet  without  tlie  strength  of  mind 
requisite  to  remedy  it :  he  sees  his  plaiis  thwarted,  his  affair* 
involved  in  erabarrassment,  his  parental  hopes  blasted ;  and  dies 
a  victim  to  anxiety.  Caroline,  his  only  daughter,  who  has 
eloped  with  an  Bdvonturer,  fiiKls  herself  the  wife  of  a  domestic 
tyrant,  whustt  temper  is  soured  by  his  disappointment  in  respect 
to  her  fortune.  The  character  of  Bateman  will  be  recognised  in  too 
many  living  origiuuls.  After  some  years  of  salutary  suiferin^, 
Mrs.  Bateman  becomes  a  widow,  and,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  uiaiutaiaing  herself  and  her  orphan  children  by  bar  o»n 
exertions,  she  undertakes  a  school.  The  Family  Mansion,  the 
setue  of  her  Ci^rly  years,  becomes  once  more  her  residence,  and 
that  of  hbr  mother,  the  still  t^ood- humoured  and  smilint^  relict 
of '  poor  Mr.  Parkhurst  *  But  here,  the  unfeelins^  heart  which 
had  so  lons^  been  impregnable  to  afHiction,  is  at  length  made 
sensible  of  a  pang ;  the  sluices  of  feeling  are  opened,  and  the 
love  of  this  worUl  is  expelled  by  new  and  vivid  views  of  ano- 
ther. A  moral  revolution  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the 
now  aged  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  which  forms  the  coosumiuatioa  of 
the  tale. 

It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  that  the  meiit  of  tht 
work  consists  ;  and  we  think  it  has,  in  this  respect,  great  merit. 
The  characters  are  not  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a 
formal  analysis,  but  pass  before  him  in  the  shape  of  living 
actors.  That  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Edward  Parkhurst,  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  aged  and 
matured  Christian.  But  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  her 
daughter-in-law. 

*  The  inauspicious  gloom  which  had  begun  to  pervade  the  mind  of 
Mr  Parkhurst,  was  nearlv  dispelled  by  the  prospect  of  his  becoming 
a  parent.  He  anticipated  the  new  relation  in  which  he  hoped  shortly 
to  stand,  with  the  cmotiotis  of  a  man  possessing  a  heart  as  afTectionaite 
as  ever  glowed  in  a  human  bosom ;  and  he  never  berbonred  a  doubt 
but  that  emotions,  if  possible  still  more  tender,  would  be  excited  in 
that  of  his  still  loved  Caroline.  This  was  the  circumstance,  he 
thought,  which  must  infallibly  give  a  turn  to  I)er  whole  conduct  and 
feelines :  with  rapture  he  contemplated  her  in  that  tender  relation ; 
while  he  anticipated  a  complete  renovation  of  her  taste,  in  everv  thing 
in  the  Family  Mansion,  on  which  he  had  been  forced  to  look  with  dis- 
approbation. 

'  The  time  arrived,  and  he  embraced  a  daughter !  Her  grand- 
mother  folded  her  to  her  maternal  bosom,  kissed  her  velvet  cheek,  and 
offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  old  senraols 
pressed  around ;  and  while  each  took  her  in  turn,  one  declared  sht 
was  like  their  deceased  master,  another  said  she  resembled  their  mis- 
tress, and  a  third  that  she  was  the  very  model  of  her  papa;  bat  all 
agreed  that  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  babes  that  ever  saw  the  $uo  ; 
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and  tbii,  perhapi/wat  nearer  the 'truth  than  «ach  uflertiods  frequently 
are.  Even  Mr  Oliver  was  pleased,  fek  proud,  and  claimed  a  sort  of 
prdpefty  in  the  Htite  stranger.  And  young  M^n.  Parkhurst  waa> 
pleased  too — she  was  pleased  to  find  herself  alive,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  coDvalescence  as  promised  a  speedy  return  to  the  world ;  for  even 
her  joyous  and  sanguine  temper  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  different  result  occasionally  crossing  her  mind :  and  while 
her  situation  kept  her  a  prisoner,  and  precluded  some  of  her  accus- 
tomed pleasures,  there  were  enjoyments  in  it  which,  on  the  whole, 
formed  a  pleasing  variety,  and  for  which  no  one  had  an  acuter  relLsh 
than  herself:  besides,  she  contemplated  an  excursion,  to  recruit 
strength  which  had  never  failed,  spirits  which  had  never  been  de- 
pressed. And  she  was  pleased  with  the  infant,  too,  when  quiet  in  the 
arms  of  its  nurse;  but  its  cries  always  gave  her' tlie  head*ach,  and  it 
was  sure  to  incommode  her  if  kept  in  the  room  too  long.  When  <A« 
was  asked  who  she  thought  it  resembled,  she  replied,  she  thought  it 
was  like  itself !  Mr.  Parkhurst  observed  aod  felt  these  things,  but  still 
he  flattered  himself  that,  as  every  day  would  render  the  infant  more, 
interesting,  she  would  not  fail  by  degrees,  at  least,  to  excite  a  mother's 
feelings.  Besides,  he  candidly  attrioutcd  much  of  his  wife's  apparent 
iosensibility,  to  the  supposed  languor  of  her  present  circumstances.* 
The  food  hope  of  his  dear  Caroline's  ultimately  uniting  with  him  in 
the  tender  and  endearing  task  of  training  their  interesting  charge  to 
knowledge  and  to  virtue,  was  too  precious  to  be  abandoned  by  a  slight 
discouragement,  or  by  present  appearances,  however  inauspiciout 
they  might  seem. 

'  When  all  was  in  teadinessfor  the  proposed  excursion,  the  infant 
was  taken  so  extremely  ill,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  postpone  their 
iourney,  while  the  agitation  and  distress  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  knew  no 
oounds.  On  a  female  friend's  endeavpuring  to  console  his  wife,  by 
tlie  prospect  of  the  babe's  recovery,  her  reply  was— ^that  she  thought, 
for<her  own  part,  she  could  give  her  up  with  a  great  deal  of  resigna* 
tioo !  It  was  eertainly  well  for  the  present  feelings  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
that  he  did  not  hear  this  confession. 

' '  On  ber  return  from  the  excursion,  things  went  on  as  usual ; 
former  objects  maintained  their  accustomed  interest,  which  was  by  no^ 
means  abated  by  recent  circumstances.  An  uniform  good  humour,* 
amounting  to  joyoosiiess,  maintained  unimpaired  that  bloom  of  high* 
health,  which  had  ever  overspread  her  cheek,  and  given  lustre  to  her 
eve,  and  which,  at  every  gaze,  still  made  her  fond  husband  forget  for 
the  moment,  or  at  least  forgive,  what  his  better  judgment  disap- 
proved.' pp.  25-- i{9. 

*  Mrs.  Parkhur#t  was  one  of  those  characters  who  have  neither'ene- 
mies  nor  friends :  with  a  constitutional  dislike  to  every  thing  unplea- 
sant or  disagreeable,  she  was  never  embroiled  in  the  petty  feuds  which 
agitated  her  neighbours ;  she  made  the  best,  and  put  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction  upon  every  thing  that  was  amiss ;  and  she  so 
Bcrapulously  observed  atl  the  rules  of  etiquette,  as  never  to  afford  the 
slightest  occasion  for  offence  on  that  score  :  so  that  she  elided  along 
trafi(|uil  and  unruffled,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  nappy  art  of 
keepmg  every  vexation  and  every  care  at  bay,  while  she  looked  on 


ikDOOdcenied  «t  those  which  tnnoydl  the  peaee  of  haf  tteighbooif^ 
And  yet,  amid  M  this  tranquillity,  it  may  be  qoesdoned  whetber 
tfiere  existed  a  being  (with  the  exception  of  her  hodbaiid  and  Mr. 
Oliver)  who  erer  felt  for  her  the  ^ow  of  genuine  aifectioD.  If  thii 
eonstitutes  the  happiness  of  social  lifot  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was  one  of  ^ 
most  desolate  and  rorlom  of  the  human  race :  but  thorou||hIy  ntufied 
with  herself,  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  any  sncfa  deficiencr  seier 
gianced  across  her  mind ;  or  if  it  did.  it  wotud  not  intermpl  toat  ieii- 
elty  which  was  derived  from  very  diflerent  sources/  pp.  99^1* 

The  character  of  Sliss  Vincent^  Miss  Caroline's  governess,  a 
very  naturally  drawn. 

<  Miss  Vinoentt  like  some  other  people,  had  a  fivluig  or  tiro :  m(> 
not  the  least  prominent,  was  the  pri&  of  intellect,  which  aiade  ha 
look  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on  all  whom  she  deemed  ber  iofe- 
aon  in  sense  or  knowledge :  another  fault*  equally  conspicuoai,  w» 
the  love  of  admiration.    On  the  gentlemen,  especially,  Ae  piavcd  ^ 
her  intellectual  artillery  with  all  the  skill  and  address  of  whidi  iliefv 
mistress ;  whether  from  old  or  youn^,  Mngle  or  married,  bernsitft 
ever  craving  and  voraciousi  sought  its*  gvatifioation  indiscrimiuMif- 
Moreover,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  had  an  insuperable  dislike  is 
handsome  women;  and  as  they  are  frequenity  v«in»  my  wsrepemv 
whom  rise  conceived  it  to  be  her  bounden  do^  to  huodile.    Sooeefil' 
disposed  individuals  have  affirmed,  that'  Misa  ViDeesstwii  herself  scs* 
quetteathoarti  buttosuohslsmdeffswa  donotlislen.    CertaiBiyibe 
could  not  have  encountered  a  character  better  adapted  to  tfaeoe*** 
bpment  of  her  own,  than  that  of  Mrs.  ParUmrat;  dated  with  ber 
peisenal  charma  aad  long  established  popularity,  and  nefsr  lunbor* 
mg  a  r^et  reapectinff  her  mental  deficienoiea,  ahe  ? ieired  Miss  Vis* 
eent  in  the  light  in  which  ahe  apprdeaded  every  one  elae  miul  ^ 
her,  attaching  little  more  importance  to  her  atation,  and  9^9^^ 
ytde  more  respect,  than  to  a  superior  domestic,  indeed  mudi  ksstus 
So  her  fiivounte  Alice.    These  ladies,  theeeforo^  soosiperfsedy  ooof 
stood  each  other,  .and  indirectly  used  every  means  to  esprsii  w 
Bsutttd  sentiments.     Where  neople  live  under  the  same  radfr  tkrt 
are  dioice  opportunities  for  this  sort  of  wacfisra.    They  wooU  tonr 
made  you  believe  that  they  were  perfectly  indiftrsnt  rsspaetiat  ^ 
ether's  opinmn ;  but  nothing  could  be  mora  smasubt  than  ttottby 
were  not  indifierei^t,  but  that  they  did  purpoaely  banai  aad  tormsit 
each  other  in  no  mconaiderable  dmree.     The  beaatifiil,  the  h^ 
Mrs.  Parkhurst,  and  the  intel%ent  Sfias  Ymcent,  werei  hi  ^"^ JM 
perpetual  broil :  yes,  the  beautiful,  the  happy  Mm«  Pftrkharst  ^ 
in  awe  of  her  daujehter's  governess  I  and  the  mtellkent  Mi0  Viace^ 
was  mortified  to  the  quick,  by  the  contemptuous  ana  and  neglect » 
her  pupil's  mother  I 

« In  the  mean  Ume,  the  unsuspectmg  Mr.  Parkhunt  wai  io^ 


.^.,  mtereated  in  the  intelligent  aode^  of  hia  new  pompamoo: 
was  such  reaching  down  volumes  and  tumina^  over  p«ges  t^Pj!^' 
such  critical  diaquisitiona,  m  which  poor  Mrs.  Parkhunt  ^^/i  k!^ 
interest  and  take  no  part,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  ImUfo^^^^^ 
own  littleness;  ber  ordinary  style  of  renunk  was  no kiVvp'V^ 
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fi-oni  the'  ccmseiousness  that  it  would  nor  lodger  do»  tTifat  her  antsigo- 
nitt's  quick  eye  would  discern  its  iyeaknea!^,  and  that  her  bdsbarid  Wai 
too  much  interested  in  what  was  no  ordii!iary  style  of  remark  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it. 

'  And  now  the  time  was  come>  when  Mrs.  Parkhur$t  was  quite  as 
much  disposed  to  take  up  her  ti^oubles  as  other  people,  as  much  even 
as  her  husband  had  been ;  ntid  although  she  wa^  conscious  (to  use  he^ 
own  mode  of  expression)  that  all  the  fretting  in  the  world  could  not 
regain  the  thne  she  had  lost,  and  cultivate  ner  mind,  so  as  to  make 
her  a  suitable  companion  for  an  intelligent  man,  and  place  her  on  a 
level  with  the  provoking  Miss  Vincent ;  yet  she  did  fi-et,  or  at  least 
she  felt  sensations  that  approached  very  near  to  fretting :  sensations 
whteh  proved  (what  does  not  want  to  be  protred)  that  tnere  is  some 
VQlnerabie  point  in  every  one,  which,  if  yet  undiscovered,  only  waits 
die  appropriate  attack. 

•  While  her  hnsband  was  uttei'Iy  nnconsciotxs  of  what  w^  passing 
jnher  mind.  Miss  Vincent  saw  sntd  feasted  on  the  havock  sKe  was 
making  in  family  peace.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  so  plied  her  arts 
on  aH  tlie  ^ntlecoen  visitors,  as  16  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  of' 
their  attentiOR,  leaving  Mrs.  Parkhurst  only  such  a  portion  of  it  as 
good  br^eeding  would  cMm.  She"  polsse^tsed  such  an  agreeable  viva- 
city of  mdnner,  such  a  fund  of  apprdpriate  and  well-selected  aAecdote, 
and  displayed  so  much  general  nrfbrmation  and  intdligetice,  tl^at  het 
peraoDol  usadvantages  wefe  not  obtrosrve ;  and  as  it  wais  her  ConstanC 
fitody  to  wroduce  the  same  elects  without  beauty  that  othef  woftietl 
do  with  A,  she  generally  succeeded  in  makhvg  the  company  fotgec  tlie  . 
plainness  of  ber  fkce.  . 

<  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  seeing  herself  thus  receding  mio  the  back  gMoid, 
found  one  resource  in  venting  her  complaifttSvto  hor  conMenlsal  naidy 
who,  from  her  own  personal  feelings*  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  fan 
the  flame  :  she  had  sagacity  enough  to  discern  that  the  rigid  way  in 
which  Caroline  had  been  denied  any  intercourse  with  her,  by  Miss 
Vtflcent,  fmelied  a  rejection  on  her  character  which  she  could  ill 
brook/ and  sne  determined  to  use  Al  hec  influence  ill  ridding  the 
hoose  oftfo  hatefol  an  inmate. 

*Thtii  whf9e  Mr.  Fafkhurst  was  innocentfy  (although,  perhaps, 
impfydtf&tly)  gntlWyitig  his  taste  in  the  society  of  an  inteHigetit 
wonn»t  ^r  that  wn  the  only  Kght  In  which  he  viewed  her,)'  anj 
coBgratalMing  hioiBelf  on  the  {^rogresshre  tntprovetn^fit  of  his  daugh- 
ter, bia  wife  was  prebaring  to  add  another  disappointment  to  the  lon^ 
Ikt  wMd^  had  already  clouded  his^  da^,  and  spreafdt  si  gloom  over  his 
oiiee  #Aif  pfospeets. 

•  Whe^ner  Miss  Vincent,  howevet-  wefl  quafified  ta  other  respects, 
was  exactly  the  Mrsmi  calculate  ta  form  a  youifg  tnind  to  piety  and 
to  virt«e»  eis  welt  as  to  knowfed^,  is  another  question,  and  a  question 
qaite  ^KsCiact  fnmr  the  dissatfsflictrotf  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  which  otJ^k. 

S*nated  in  sources  very  diflferetn  fVom  any  solicitude  for  the  welfare  6t^ 
MP  dtfitthter. 

•  SenSbie  people  are  sometintes^  very  short  sighted,  and  dfo  ver^ 
faoHshf  Ihings;  this,  atleast,  s\^emed  to  be  the  case  witli  Sfiss  Vi'n« 
<^eni^  wiMn  ^le^aflec^  lo  dain»  Carolhia  as  her  exfctoiiyce  pf operty, 
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totally  independent  of  her  mother's  control.  "  Mias  Vincent  9em  I 
must  not  do  that»"  or  *'  I  must  do  this,'*  was  often  the  reolr  ana  the 
excuse  for  disobedience.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst  ever  felt  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  her  daughter  so 
forcibly  as  at  the  present  juncture :  she  felt  her  rights,  and  with  an 
energy  new  to  her,  she  determined  to  enforce  theoi,  which  she  did  in 
a  manner  so  firm  and  decided,  that  her  husband  was  alnMwt  led  to 
question  her  identity.  She  told  him  in  plain  terms  that  she  had  lost 
all  authority  with  Caroline,  that  she  did  not  improve  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Vincent,  that  she  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  her  mode  of 
instruction,  that,  in  short,  she  wished  her  to  be  dismissed,  and  the 
child  sent  to  one  of  the  best  boarding-schools ! 

'  The  astonishment  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  at  this  unexpected  denoand, 
could  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  vexation  and  chagrin,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  make  the  most  determined  resistance,  wnile  be  ex- 

Sscted  his  mother's  opinion  and  feelings  to  correspond  with  his  own. 
ut  mothers  and  wives  are  sometimes  more  quick-sighted  than  hos« 
bands  and  sons.  She  had  for  some  time  suspected  the  truth,  had  antid- 

Eated  the  result,  and  was  often  on  the  point  of  giving  her  son  a  gentle 
int  on  the  subject,  but  hesitated  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  She 
now  pointed  him  to  a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  Miss  Vincent 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice,  but  which  were  as  inimical  to 
family  peace,  as  they  were  exceptionable  in  a  governess;  and  other 
corroborating  circumstances  darting  across  his  mind,  he  saw  at  once 
the  propriety  of  a  separation,  while  he  deeply  regretted  its  necessity, 
as  well  as  that  of  sending  his  child  from  home,  wno  was  now  the  prin* 
aipal  object  which  rendered  it  interesting  to  him.'  pp.  SS^^^Ii. 

Our  last  extract  must  be  taken  from  the  close  of  the  work, 
where  the  Author  describes  the  process  by  which  the  once 
bloomings,  gay,  and  worldly  Mrs.  Parkhurst  becomes  transformed 
into  the  chastised  and  humble  Christian. 

*  But  (now)  in  her  two  grand-daughters  she  began  to  take  a  de- 
gree of  interest  which  was  new  to  her,  and  became  susceptible  of  feel* 
mgs  towards  them  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  total  stranger ; 
while  their  dutiful  attentions  seemed  to  render  Uiem  essential  to  her 
happiness,  and  even  to  her  existence :  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
attending  to  her  wants,  and  in  antidpating  her  wishes,  but  Sophia,  ss 
the  elder,  naturally  took  the  lead;  she  real  to  her  grandmamma,  she 
related  every  thing  of  an  interesting  nature  that  was  passmg  either  in 
or  out  of  the  school ;  she  talked  to  her  on  religious  subjects  with  a 
simplicity,  and  yet  with  an  earnestness,  which  was  calcolatad  to  ex- 
cite attention,  and  to  raise  a  sort  of  novel  interest  in  her  mmd.  As 
this  increased,  her  inordinate  love  of  the  world  seemed  to  abste, 
although  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion;  for  these  favourable 
symptoms  made  such  gradual  progresSf  as  to  affiird  equal  ground  ia 
toe  mind  of  her  daughter  for  hope  and  for  fear. 

*  About  thb  time  a  fever  bsoke  out  in  the  school,  which,  however, 
had  but  oiie  victim  ;  that  victim  was  Sophia!  the  interestii^  S<^is ! 
-«^whose  infancy  had  been  eminently  marked  with  sorrow^  and  whott 
**  ibod  ai',  mamma,"  as  she  passed  her  aB^tbcr'i  sick  ehamber  yesri 
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beferet  h*d  1^  tracea  in  her  inemory  too  deep  ever  to  be  erased ;  the 
iittle  in&ntile  voice  waa  recalled  to  her  fond  recollectioD  many  a  long 
year  i^r  It  was  silent  in  the  dust  Sophia  had  been  the  affectionate 
and  assiduous  Qomoanion  of  her  grandmother,  and  had  entwined  hert^ 
self  around  every  fibre  of  her  heart^a  heart  which  had  hitherto  been 
proof  against  all  the  endearing  ties  that  ought  to  have  bound  It.  It 
was  the  pious  conversation  and  exemplary  carriage  of  this  interesting 
child  that  had  been  the  means.  In  some  degree,  of  rousing  her  from 
that  lethaigy  of  soul  which  had  equally  pervaded  her  days  of  prospe- 
rity and  advemityy  and  from  whidi  no  previous  circumstance  appeared 
capable  of  rousing  her*  Mrs.  Parkhurst  had  once  said  respecting  So- 
phia's raother»  when  an  infant,  that  she  could  part  from  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  resignation  I  but  now  a  parting-tune  was  come  wheit 
she  was  called  to  practise  that  Chri9tian  virtue  in  earnest,  she  now 
really  suffered  and  watched,  with  an  anxiety  new  to  her,  the  variatione 
ofthecusease. 

'  The  conflict  was  protracted  and  severe ;  it  seemed  when  death  at 
last  snatdied  away  the  darling  object  of  her  heart,  as  if  he  had  laid  it 
0|>en  to  her  view,  and  exhibited  it  bleeding  and  mangled  as  it  was 
with  all  its  hidden  vices  and  secret  propensities :  now  the  Sluices 
were  opened,  and  the  torrents  gushed  forth  which  had  been  so'  lone 
blockea  up  by  selfish  indulgences  and  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  by  a  gentle  process  that  such  spirits  are  usually  subdued,  not 
by  the  stifi  small  voice  of  the  gospel  of  grace ;  but  by  the  whirlwind 
SDd  by  tlie  tempest :  the  furnace  of  auction  must  be  made  seven 
times  liotter  for  them  than  for  others,  ere  it  can  **  purge  away  all 
their  dross*  and  take  away  all  their  tin." 

The,  day  before  Sophia  died,  she  fixed  her  eyes  stedfastly  on  her 
grandmother  while,  sne  sut  watching  by  her  bed-side,  and  then  said, 
''  Grandmamma,  how  old  are  you  ?*' 

**  How  old  am  I,  my  love  ["  said  she,  '<  why  do  you  wish  to  know 
that  r 

'  *'  Because,"  said  she,  ^  when  I  was  reading  the  Bible  the  other' 
day,  I  was  struck  with  that  passage  which  says»  **  The  days  of  our 
Tears  are  threescore  yean  and  ten;'*  and  I  cried  to  tbmk  what  a 
little  while  jou  most  have  to  live.-  Ah !  I  did  not  then  iaiow  that  L 
ihoold  die  first ;  but  soon,  very  soon  you  must  come  and  lie  down  bj* 
me  in  the  cold  grave*  Ah  I  my  dear  grandmamma,  I  hppe  the  re«. 
niainder  of  your  tim^  will  be  taken  up  in  thinkii^  about  another 
world :  one  thing  is  needful ;  and  those  who  lie  dying,  as  I  am,  will 
be  sure  to  think  so,  whatever  they  have  thought  before.  Oh,  what 
should  I  do  nowy  if  I  had  not  thought  of  death,  nor  come  to  Jesus 
when  I  was  well  ?'' 

*  •'  Tke  days  of  our  years  are  ihfeescorej/ears  and  ten  /*'  This  sen- 
tence, with  its  striking  inference,  issuing  mm  the  lips  of  her'djring 
thild,  sunk  deep  into  tier  heart:  the  thought  of  her  advancmg  age 
>he  had  heretofore  endeavoured  to  force  from  her,  and  whenever  her 
glsss  leminded  her  of  it,  she  invariably  turned  away ;  but  now  lia$f 
ci^phatic  warning  seemed  like  the  striking  of  a  clock,  admonishmg . 
the  traveller  to  prepare  fiir  hia  journey,  who  had  delayed  till  the  sun 
was  siiddpg  in  t£e  borizoA.    Yc»— I  have  but  a  little  whUe  to  live, 
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gaid  she,  and  vet  what  a  great  deal  I  ha^  to  do  t  Oh  that*  On  ■▼ 

4ear  Sophia*  I  had  devoted  my  youthful  daya  to  Ood;  t^ea  I  cmM 

have  felt  tranquil  at  the  approach  of  old  age  and  deaA,  like^«y  dai 

mother  Parkhurst — she  whose  graces  and  whose  ▼wtnea  I  wsri 

Ae  virtue  and  the  grace  to  appreciate.    Can  *•  Bar  death  ever  be  At 

««  death  of  the  righteous  ?  can  my  latter  end  be  like  tbeifs  ?^ 

'  Such  were  the  exercises  of  her  mind  for  a  long  and  dr- 

son ;    but  at  length,  even  in  this  hitherto  un&voiirabie 

peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  beean  to  soring  op  ;  4# 

watered  it,  and  it  appeared  that  Crod  had  indeed  g(^<f^ 

Now  it  was  that  ike  could  afford  consolation  to  her  aflicted 

4-consoIation  very  di&rent  from  that  which  she  had  beoo 

•d  to  adniinister  on  /ormer  occasions ;  it  came  from  an  m 

and  could,  therefore,  reach  one :  her  language  was  no  looggrw^ 

vnmeaninff  common-place,  or  a  string  of  texts  kept  in  '^^fj'*'*  . 

the  occasion ;  but  it  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  geaaat 

aubmistton  and  Christian  fortitude/ 


Art.  YI.    A  VoeAulary,  or  CoUe€tum  of  Wifrd$  ond 
have  been  iupposedio  beveoMar  io  the  Untied  SieUe  of  . 
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republished  with  Corrections  and  Additions.    T^j  JohA  Fiekcria|. 
Svo.  Boston,  1816. 

THERE  nvill  inevitably  aubeist  a  diflbrence  mora  or  ka 
broadiv  marked,  betvf een  the  written  langna^  of  m  oewtry 
as  exhibited  in  its  standard  literature,  and  the  imomatic  pfarw^ 
Ology  in  current  use.  This  diflbrence^  so  long  as  the  oamba  i 
writers  is  comparatively  emaU«  will  be  eoflBciently  palpable ;  s^ 
the  purity  of  the  language  will  stand  hi  little  danger  of  ba( 
corrupted  by  a  too  free  admixture  ef  uJMWthorised  nhraaa 
HuJeas  it  be  by  suob  as  are  adopted^  in  mere  pedantry^  mm  ik 
laaraed  languages.  In  the  mean  tine»  enery  pcoviaM  will  ha« 
ita  dialeel,  enery  city  ito  peouliar  TnlgaviaHia,  tmA  every  irifw 
or  myatery,  or  pvofiMsion,  its  teehoieal  jamen.  The  progfim  e 
eIriliaatioB  wiU,  aa  its  ftrat  eftot,  Mend  down  thoaw  ^ 
the  national  dialeel  into  the  general  eonTersatioBal 
Tecbnicel,  protincial,  and  exotic  phraaea  wlB  soon  ooiBe  to  fcra 
no  small  part  of  the  Vocabulary  firom  whi<4i>  wilhoaC  icrapf 
indiTiduals  of  all  classes  shidB  help  themadvee  to  cooTcan 
modes  of  expression  in  CuDiUlur  ape^h ;  while  as  jci  thej  w* 
disowned  by  the  lexicographer^  and  the  line  of  demarcttlioa  h^ 
tweea  the  written  and  the  uiiwrittea  languages  i^  s^  remcttw 
hy  aU  who  les^ure  upon  wthoiahip.  Bui  aa  reedes«»  una  cos- 
oe^ueAtly  writera,  aankiply,  and  kMiwlodg*  oC  att  kMa  heoomn 
more  generally  tUfuaed,  a  neanr  appsoadh  in  laaoBBihlp  asnds  k« 
•Qthore  in  general,  to  the  fbrosa  of  oo^naoa  ap^aab  ;  a  atf* 
jepukur  style  jarfbcted,  aa  best  addled  t#  the  M^ltiiiyefi 
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at  the  same  time  that  the  claaaic  medels  of  the  langaag^  beoonfe 
lesii  generally  studied ;  and  a  democratic  insnbordroation  spreads 
throagh  the  repoblio  of  letters,  which^  were  it  not  fur  the  salutary 
authority  of  us  Reviewers,  would  speedily  terminate  in  a  total 
disregard  of  the  eonstitttted  lexicographical  authorities,  in  the 
degradation  of  the  literary  aristooraoy,  and,  in  short,  in  a  kuid«of 
literary  anarohy. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  oaleulating  the  immense  nam* 
ber  of  words  which  have  ootained  letters  of  naturalisation,  in  our 
own  licerature,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  taJiing 
Mr.  John  Walker's  Dictionary  as  the  present  standard  of  re* 
eeived  terms,  or  simply  reckoning  the  additions  made  to  the 
work  of  the  great  lexicographer  by  Mr.  Todd, — will  be  eon* 
vinced  that  it  is  time  some  stand  was  made  against  an  indefinite 
increase  of  oar  literary  currency  by-  fresh  issues  upon  the  doubt* 
fttl  credit  of  private  authorities.  It  is  not  in  the  United  States 
•nly,  that  the  English  language  is  threatened  with  <  a  torrent  of 

*  bvrbaroos  phraseology.'  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of 
the  present  day  in  our  own  eountry,  are  cbargeiuiie  with  a  re* 
markaUe  disregard  of  accOracy ;  and  the  dashing,  declamatory 
style  which  has  been  so  extensively  adopted,  has  any  thing  to 
lecemmeiid  it,  rather  than  idiomatic  purity,  or  classical  elegance^ 
Few  indeed,  we  apprehend,  are  the  modem  writers  who  follow 
Dr.  Johnson's  advice,  to  ^  give  their  days  and  nights  to  the 
^  voliHDes  of  Addison.'  What  is  worse,  we  doubt  whether 
Addison  himself  would  now,  as  an  anonymous  writer,  commaod 
either  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  the  admiration  of  the  critio. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a  little  affectation  in  the  high  and  unquali* 
fied  praise  which  lies  been  bestowed  upon  Addison's  style,  by 
9ome  writers  who  have  departed  widely  enough  from  their  pro-* 
fessed  model ;  but  assuredly,  it  is  flftost  refreshing,  after  b^ng 
nauseated  with  the  highly  seasoned  compositions  of  modem 
paragntph-maker^  to  recur  to  the  pure  English,  the  calm  and 
uoaflbcfed  style  of  the  Spectator. 

Mr.  Pickering  adverts  to  the  determination  expressed  by  Mr. 
Pox,  to  *  admit  no  word  into  his  History  for  which  be  had  not 

*  the  authority  of  Dryden.'    *  This  determination,'  he  remarks^ 

^  *  may  perhaps  seem  at  first  view,  to  have  been  dictated  by  too  fas* 
tldions  a  taste*  or  an  undae  partiality  fi)r  a  favourite  author:  but 
un^aestionably,  a  rule 'of  this  sort,  adopted  in  the  course  of  our  edu* 
cauon,  sod  extended  to  a  few  of  the  best  authors,  would  be  the  mo^ 
effectual  method  of  aoquirii^  a  good  English  style.  And  surely,  if 
Fsx  found  no  necessity  for  any  other  wordi  than  Dryden  had  used, 
tbeie  writeia  have  little  excuse^  who  take  the  liberty,  not  only  of 
UBiag  sU  the  words  they  can  find  iivthe  whole  body  of  English  authors^ 
ttidsnt  and  modam,  but  alto  of  making  new  tenns  ortheir  own  at 
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pleasure.    Who  shall  have  a  right  to  complain  of  scareityy where  that 
distioguished  orator  found  abundance  V 

The  fact  is,  that  the  invention  of  new  words,  or  of  new  nodi- 
fications  of  old  ones,  is  in  general  the  resource  of  peremis  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  genuine  powers  of  their  own  leakage. 
Solitary  thinkers  are  peculiarly  apt  to  frame  to  themadves  aa 
arbitrary  dialect,  and  to  connect  with  particular  phraaee* a  Irak 
of  indistinct  ideas,  which,  perhaps,  if  translated  into  faniisar  lao* 
guage,  would  lose  all  their  supposed  originality.     ExoepC  in  tba 
-case  of  some  real  addition  to  our  knowledge,  it  can  never  be 
necessary  to  innovate  upon  the  standard  phraseology  which  cob« 
stitutes  the  vehicle  of  thought ;  and  all  unnecessary  lonoTations, 
so  far  fiom  enriching  a  language,  only  render  it  leas  mdapted 
to  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  by  taking  away  from  its  preoinoa 
as  much  as  from  its  purity.    \^'niers  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
innovate,  from  mere  indolence  of  mied  :  it  would  cost  then  aonw 
patient  circumlocution,  or  perhaps,  a  recasting  of  the  thought,  to 
accommodate  their  meaning  to  the  established  laws  of  is|aii 
sion  ;  and  to  avoid  this  trouble,  tliey  have  reoourse  to  forcible 
means,  pressing  words  of  all  kinds  into  an  illegal  service,  gg^k^g 
the  parts  of  speech  change  places,  and  giving  the  chief  pcists  to 
a  set  of  italic  foreigners.     But  no  words,  as  a  corres}iendeei  ef 
our  Author^s  justly  remarks,  *  are  more  frequently  invented  nad 
^  admitted,  though  sometimes  only  for  the  moment,  than  Aura* 
''  tnjjr,  glowing  words.^   These,  however,  often  derive  their  whole 
eflfect  ^om  being  apparently  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment) — from  what  has  been  ludicrously  termed  their  nneapecfetf* 
ne98 :  they  would  fail  to  answer  the  writer's  purpose  a  aeoood 
time,  and  tlierefore,  how  allowable  soever,  as  an  occaaionnl  rbe« 
torical  stratagem,  as  they  add  nothing  to  the  real  powere  of  the 
language,  are  unworthy  of  any  writer  who  makes  pretensions  to 
a  good  English  style* 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  many  very  acceptable  additions 
have  been  made,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  the  re- 
sources of  our  language.     The  extension  of  physical  discovery 
has  rendered  the  invention  of  a  new  nomenclature  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  the  familiar  and  metaphorical  use  of  scientiSc, 
technical,  and  exotic  terms,  has  been  gaining  ground  as  a  natural 
OQnsequence  of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.     Our 
neighbours,  the  French,  have  been  going  on  quite  as  fast  in  tbe 
invention  and  naturalisation  of  new  terms  and  phrases.    £nglisfa 
words  have,  of  necessity,  been  transplanted,  tc^ether  with  Bog- 
lish  ideas,  into  the  national  dmlect,  and  the  French  beiHo  to 
talk  of  being  comfortabie.    For  some  of  our  newly  oained  ex* 
pressions,  it  appears  that  we  must  condescend  to  oWtf  ourselves 
indebted  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren.     Of  this  descKption  are^ 
*  organise,'  *  influential/  *  subserve,*  and  others  which  have  been 
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lor  Bome  time  finding  their  way  into  usage.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  possibly  be  able  to  recollect  how  the  term  unwell,  when 
first  brought  pp,  was  ridiculed  as  a  Yankee-ism  ;  yet  it  is  now 
in  general  use.  The  word  poorly ^  in  the  sense  of  indisposed,  is 
not  an  Americanism  ;  being,  as  Ash  remarks,  a  well-known 
colloquial  word.  Many  of  the  words  in  current  use  in  America, 
are  either  antiquated  words  carried  over  by  the  first  settlers  from 
this  country,  or  provincialisms,  still  familiar  in  certain  parts  of 
England,  or  of  Scotland,  which  have  more  recently  emigrated. 
Otheirs,  such  as  demoralizey  derange^  constituted  authorities, 
&c.  have  been  adopted  by  our  own  writers,  in  common  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  French.  But  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  terms  in  Mr.  Pickering's  Vocabulary,  are,  among  us, 
simple  vulgarisms*  For  the  admission  of  these,  the  Compiler 
assigns  as  a  sufficient  reason,  that  he  *  was  not  making  a  dic- 
'  tionary  of  the  language,  but  a  glossary  of  provincialisms,  and 

*  that  many  words  should  be  admitted  into  such  a  work,  (as  they 

*  are  in  fact  by  the  English  glossarists,)  which  would  be  rejected 

*  from  a  dictionary.*  His  object  in  undertaking  the  Collection, 
which  is  the  result  of  much  patient  labour,  has  been,  to  promote 
a  restoration  of  the  language  to  the  purity  of  the  English 
standard,  by  *  setting  a  discountenancing  roarV  upon  such  un- 
authorized words  and  phrases  as  are  not  rendered  indispensably 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country.  This 
plan.  Dr.  Franklin,  it  seems,  long  ago  recommended  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  since  his  time,  it  has  become  still  more  necessary. 
^  It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  our  scholars,*  Mr.  Pickering  says, 
'  to  see  a  work  of  this  kind.*    He  adds, 

*  By  knowing  exactly  what  peculiar  words  are  in  use  with  us,  we 
ihoald,  among  other  advantages,  have  it  in  our  power  to  expose  the 
calumnies  of  some  prejudiced  and  ignorant  writers^  who  have  fre* 
quently  laid  to  the  cnarge  of  our  countrymen  in  general,  the  affected 
words  and  phrases  of  a  few  conceited  hidwlduaU  /-^words  and  phrases 
which  are  justly  the  subject  of  as  much  ridicule  in  America  as  they 
are  in  Great  Britain. 

*  Many  words  will  be  found  in  the  collection,  which  are  not,  in  fact, 
of  American  origin,  or  peculiar  to  Americans ;  but  it  appeared  to 
me  that  it  would  be  useful  to  insert  all  words,  the  legitimacy  of  which 
had  been  questioned,  in  order  that  their  claim  to  a  place  m  the  lau* 
guage  might  be  discussed  and  settled.  Several  of  the  words  have 
been  obtained  from  British  Reviews  of  American  publications ;  and 
I  may  here  remark,  how  much  it  is  to  be  re^retted>  that  the  Reviewers 
have  not  pointed  out  aU  the  instances  which  have  come  under  their 
notiee*  ofour deviations  from|the  English  standard.  This  would  liave 
been  doing  an  essential  service  to  our  literature,  and  have  been  the« 
most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  what  those  scholars  appear  to 
have  so  machatheart--the  preservation  of  the  English  language  in 
its  purity*  wherever  it  is  spoken.' 
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§ 

The  most  obJeotiooQiUe  iQDovnUQns  noticed  in  tbe  prcseoi 
Vocabulary,  are  those  which  appear  to  have  origioated  ia  amis* 
taken  use  of  a  familiar  word  :  tbe  continued  use  of  such  terms, 
is  only  the  perpetuation  of  a  blunder.  Of  this  ^ipd  are  *  To 
^  conyene,'  in  tbe  sense  of  jto  be  convenient  to »  ^  To  conducl,* 
as  a  verb  neuter ;  ^  To  improve/  in  tbe  sense  of  to  occupy ; 
<  To  revolt/  used  as  an  active  verb  \  *To  realize/  for  to  sub* 
stantiate,  or,  to  aspertaip ;  *  Popular/  for  populous ;  ^  Honorary/ 
for  honourable ;  *  To  lay/  for  to  lie  4  ^  Brief/  for  rife ;  *  AppU* 
'  cant/  in  the  sense  of  9  diligent  student ;,  *  To  appreciate/  as  a 
yerb  neuter,  for  to  rise  in  value ;  &c.  8lc.  One  of  tbe  most 
curious  Americanisms,  perhaps,  in  the  volume^  curious  as 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  nation,  is  tbe  following  : 

'  Balance. — ^This  mercantile  word  i$  much  used  by  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  in  conversation,  as  a  general  term  signifjiiig  tbe 
remainder  of  any  thing.  Ex.  I  spent  ^  part  of  tbe  evening  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  the  balance  at  home  ;  A  quarterpart  of  the  army 
frere  killed,  and  the  balance  taken  prisoners,  &c.  Tne  word  is  also 
often  used  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  as  I  am  informed  (but  only  bj 
the  Southern  members),  in  the  following  manner :  A  member  oooves, 
that  the  first  section  of  a  bill  should  be  amended,  and  the  balance  oi 
the  bill  struck  out.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  to  receive  the  following 
account  of  the  etvmological  derivation  of  the  strange  word, 
ca\Acu8f  which  has  been  introduced  in  some  recent  publications. 

*  Caucus. — This  noun  is  u^ed  throughout  the  United  ^tates^  as  4 
cant  term  for  those  meetings  which  are  held  by  the  different  political 
parties,  for  the  purpose  ot  agreeing  upon  candidates  for  office,  or 
concerting  any  measure,  which  thev  intend  to  carry  at  the  subsequent 
public  or  fo»n-meetin^  The  earliest  account  I  have  seea  or  this 
extraordinary  word,  is  the  following,  firom  Gordon^s  Mitta^  of  iht 
American  Revolution^  published  at  London  in  tbe  year  1788. 

<  *•  The  wogrd  caucus  (says  the  Author)  and  its  derivative  cauQuehgf 
are  often  used  in  Boston..  The  last  answers  much  to  what  we  style  par- 
ItamenteeriDg  or  electioneering.  All  my  repeated  appHcalioiiBto  difle- 
rent  sentlemen  have  not  furnished  me  with  a  satisfactory  acoouot  of  csv- 
cttM.  It  seems  to  mean  ^  number  of  persons,  whether  more  or  less»  met 
together  ^0  consult  upon  adopting  and  prosecuting  some  tch—  of 
pblioy  for  carrying  a  favourite  point.    The  word  \i  not  of  a  'novel 
{Dvention.    More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams'*  Iktber 
and  twenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  wfeiere 
all  the  ship -business  is  oarried  on,  used  to  meet*  make  a  Caucus^  and 
\asf  their  plan  for  introducing  oertain  oersons  into  places  of  trast  and 
power*    When  they  had  settled  it,  tney  sepavated,  and  used  each 
their  particular  influence  withio  his  own  circle.     He  and  his  frsendb 
would  fnrnish  themselves  with  ballots,  including  the  nanoea  of  the 
parties  fixed  upon,  which  they  distributed  on  the  days  of  electieik 
Hy  acting  in  concert,  together  with  a  carefol  and  eateas^M  dialrihtt«> 
tion  of  ballots,  they  generally  carried  the  eiectiona  t^  ti^ir 
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CDfakl.  bk  like  maunery  it  wiw,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  first  beeame 
a  representatite  for  Bdston/'    Gordon's  Hut*  toI*  i.  p.  240,  note. 

'An  English  traveller,  (Mr*  Kendall)  who  has  taken  notice  of 
many  Amencan  words,  seems  to  think  that  this  **Jelidtou*  t^rm**  (as 
he  ironically  calls  it)  is  applied  only  to  party  meetings,  or  consulta- 
tions, of  the  members  <^  the  legislature  m  the  different  states ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  All  meetings  of  parties,  for  the,  purpose  of  con- 
certing any  measures,  are  called  by  this  name. 

*  From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Gordon,  it  should  seem  that  these 
meetings  were  first  held  in  a  part  of  Boston  where  "  all  the  ship* 
fiusiness  was  carried  on ;"  and  I  had  therefore  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  Caucus  might  be  a  corruption  of  Cav&erSf  the  word 
meetings  being  understood.  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  a  friend 
jn  Salan^  that  the  late  Judge  Oliver  often  mentioned  this  as  the  origin 
of  the  word ;  and  upon  further  inouiry  I  find  other  gentlemen  have 
heard  the  same  in  Boston,  ^here  the  word  was  first  used.  I  think  I 
have  sometimes  heard  the  expression,  a  caucus  meeting,  [i.  e.  caulker^ 
meeting^*  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  this  cant  word  and'  its 
.derivatives  are  never  usecf  in  good  writing.'  pp.  SS-^BT,* 

*  Deoleosion/  in  reference  to  the  act  of  declining,  is  wholly 
UQauthorized  ;  but  we  ^>eak  of  a  person's  declenaion  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  *  Delinquency,*  in  the  sense  in  wbieh  it  is  used 
411  America,  woi^ld  not '  pass*  here,  even  '  in  conversation  :  'e.^. 

*  the  delinquency  of  the  United  States  to  prepare,*  &.c.    *  Des- 

*  titution*  18  a  good  word,  and,  on  account  oH  the  equivocal 
import  of  the  term,  want,  deserves  to  be  brought  into  more  fre^ 
<|ueni  use  ;  deficiency  Aoe^  not  express  the  same  idea.    *  Do- 

*  minant,*  adopted  by  Mr.  Todd  on  the  authority  of  Milton,  is, 
we  think,  getting  into  general  use.  *  EducattonaL,*  is  a  coq- 
▼enient  >vord :  e.  g*  educational  prejudices.  '  ESulogium,*  for 
eulogy,  is  neither  English  nor  Latin,  and  deserves  to  be  ex- 
ploded from  all  dictionaries :  the  use  of  it  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  similar  termination  of  the  word  encomium.    No  au- 


upon 

sionally  used,  by  theologiaos.  '  Governmentar  is  an  execrable 
barbarism.  Nor  are  we  in  aay  degree  reconciled  to  the  worc^ 
grade,  which  is  creeping  into  use  among  uh  by  means  of  italic: 
it  is  at  present  used  half  in  burlesque,  but,  if  caire  be  not  taken, 
it  will^  before  long,  fiud  its  way  into  serious  composition,  *  I 
<  guess,*  is  a  cplloqniaUsm  not  confined  ta  Americai  but  it  ia  an 
favourite  a  term  there,  that  the  people  *  guess  as  Upw*  about 
every  thing.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  vulgarism  becoming 
an  authoHzed  mode  of  expression  even  among  tnuisatlantiD 
writers.  Of  all.  the  uncouth  and  fantastic  noveltiea  in  Mr. 
Pickering*8  coUection,  no  Qne»  perbapa,  wiU  strike  our  English 
readers  a^  more  ridiculotw  tliw '  ]|appi(iiiig'-'9MlM«C  bft^PIS- 
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Yet,  dib  is  toiiietimes  heard  fironi  American  pulpttSi  and  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  some  printed  sermons.     It  was   noticed 
long  ago  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.     *  Improirenient/  as  a  theologi- 
cal  term,  will  be  found  in  erery  Section  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Expositor*     *  Jjiability*  will  probably,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
common  law  term,  establish  itself  in  general  usage.     The  cor- 
rupt use  of  '  Obnoxious,*  in  the  sense  of  noxious,  or  offensive, 
is  common  to  American  and  English  writers,  and  we  fear  that 
this  impropriety  has  rooted  itsell  too  deeply  in '  modern  litera- 
ture, to  be  got  rid  of.    Ash  gives  this  sense  of  the  word  as  a 
colloquialism  in  his  day.    Mr.  Pickering  cites  Burke  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  authorities  for  the  American  use  of  it ;  but 
certainly,  Uctble  or  §ubject  to,  is  its  proper  import,  and  in  any 
other  sense  it  is  superfluous.     When  once  a  term  has  become 
so  equivocal,  a  good  writer  will  avoid  it  altogether.   '  Profanity,* 
for  profaneness,  would  seem  to  be  a  Scotticism :  it  is  to  be 
found  in  no  good  author,  although  it  is  a  common  colloquial  in* 
accuracy.    *  Remove,* — e.  g.    *  Such  a  procedure  is  scarcely  a 
'  remove  short  of  pious  fraud,* — is  not  an  American  vuls^arism  : 
the  above  sentence  is  cited  by  Mr.  Pickering  from  Porson's 
Letters  to  Travis.    It  is,  however,  an  affected  expression ;  and 
^  an  infinite  remove^   (an  expreSsion  used  by  Dr.  Mason,)  is  an 
in6niie  absurdity,  for  the  only  use  of  the  word  is,  to  express  a 
short  distance.    <  Result,*  and  *  To  Result,*  in  the  technical 
sense  peculiar  to  American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  exploded. 

*  Scanty*  is  good  colloquial  English.     ^  Serious,*  in  the  *  cant 

*  acceptation*  of  religious,  is  very  common,  we  believe,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  :  we  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  it,  for  it 
is  both  an  unmeaning  and  an  offensive  phrase. 

The  following  words— clever,  curious,  decent,  grand,  hand- 
some, mighty,  and  ugly,  have  among  the  vulgar  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  a  cant  acceptation  in  which 
they  are  destitute  of  any  settled  meaning.     But  clever,  as  im* 
'piyingf  goodness  of 'disposition  without  any  reference  to  capacity 
in  the  individual,  and  cntful,  as  applied  to  any  thing  surpris- 
ing or  disagreeable,  e.  g.  an  awfnl  medicine,  or  an  awful- 
looking  woman    with    an   awful    nose,  —  are    genuine    New 
England  barbarisms.     Musical,  in  the  sense  of  humorous,  is 
another  niost  unaccountable  variation.     As  for  beaker,  docity, 
gumption,  gawky,  muggy,  slosh,  tidy,  and  the  verbs,  to  roil,  to 
slam  1o  (a  door),  to  squiggle  (like  an  eel),  to  swop,  or  to  make 
a  swop  (or  exchange),  to  whop,  and  to  wilt,  (or  wither)  they  all 
belong  to  the  unnfritten  language  of  our  own  country,  and  claim 
a  plaee  in  the  National  Glossary. 

It  is  not  from  such  words  as  these,  nor  from  vulgarisms  of 
any  kind,  that  the  purity  of  the  Engluh  language  is  in  any  danger 
in  this  ooontry ;  but  from  affected  innovations  both  of  construe- 
tion  and  of  phraseology,  and  from  the  habit  of  careless  composi- 
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tion  in  writers  of  popular  talents,  who  trust  entirely  to  tbeir 
rapid  eloquence  for  success  in  making  their  readers  blind  to 
tlieir  faults  and  converls  to  their  opinions.  Were  we  to  fix  on 
the  work  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other,  or  than 
every  other,  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  English  writers,  to  introduce 
m,  ioo%e  and  declamatory  style,  and  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
language,  we  should  name  ihe  Edinburgh  Review.  From  no 
Gootemporary  Journal,  would  it  be  more  easy  to  seleot  speci* 
mens  of  almost  every  species  of  inaccuracy.  ,  A  collection  of 
unauthorized  words  and  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
respectable  English  writers  of  the  present  day,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Pickering^s  Vocabulary,  would  be  a  very  acceptable  aer* 
vice  rendered  to  our  literature.  For  our  own  parts,  finding 
^Mtrselves  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  use  of  words  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  be  more  cm  our  guard  than  ever, 
against  all  illicit  taqipering  with  the  King's  English. 

Art.  VII.  ^ft  Account  of  ihe  PrindpaKUes  of  WaUachia  and  MoUa* 
mia :  including  various  Paiitical  Observations  relating  to  them. 
By  William  Wilkinson,  Esq.  late  British  Consul  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Principality.  8vo.  pp.  294*  •  London,  1820. 

THE  idea  of  settling  the  aflfairs  of  nations  by  a  committee  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  was  certainly  an  admirable  oae ; 
•nd  if  it  mij^bt  but  supersede  the  ohl  mode  of  transacting  ter«« 
ritorial  bargains  and  other  imperial  business  by  means  of  fire 
and  sword,  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  saving  both  of  time 
end  of  expenditure.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, despatched  more  business  in  a  short  time,  than  has  often 
been  accomplished  by  a  seven  years  of  hard  fighting.  It  was 
reaUy  surprising  witli  what  ease  and  alacrity  a  proposal  for  shift- 
ijli;  the  boundaries  of  a  kingdom,  or  transferring  some  few  hun- 
dred thousands  of  population  from  one  liege  sovereign  to  an- 
other, was  moved,  seconded,  and  resolved  unanimously.  It 
will  hardly  be  charged  upon  that  august  assemblage,  that  they 
accomplished  too  little ;  and  yet,  it  is  a  pity  that,  while  the 
map  of  Europe  was  before  them,  they  did  not  take  into  consi- 
deratbn  some  of  the  waste  lands  which  would  seem  to  have 
warranted  their  passing   a  bill  of  enclosure.      For  instanoe: 

<  When,"  says  the  present  Author,  '  we  reflect  upon  the  deplo- 
S  rable  condition  of   Wallaehia  and  Moldavia,   examine  the 

*  causes  of  tbeir  evils,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  numerous  gifts 
*.  with  which  nature  has  enriched  them,  it  is  hardly  possible  not 
'  to  regret  that  the  question  of  a  change  in  their  political  &te, 

*  was  not  proposed  and  resolved  at  the  late  ooogress  of  Vi- 

<  enna.'  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  these  high  matters ; 
bat  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  repreeentalioB»  tbe  nagnitttda 
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mnd  importance  of  the  object  ga^e  it  claims  to  the  aiteDtion  •f 
<  Christian  Europe,"  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  que«tioo  re- 
lating to  the  Ionian  Islands,  <  to  which  the  Turks  bad  no  smmller 

*  pretensions,  though  neither  more  nor  less  valid.'     And  possi- 
h)y,  the  securing  of  the  independence  of  these  Principalities, 
would  have  been  as  beneficient  an  achievement  as  the  x^essioii  of 
Parga.     Were  the  consideration  of  much  importance,  it  might 
be  added,  that  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Daclans  would 
themselves    have  had  no  objection    to  an   arrangement  wfaicb 
should  have  delivered  them  from  the  patronage  of  the  CoBqncror 
of  theW  orid.  Whenever  either  the  Russian  or  the  Austrian  amies 
have  entered   thdr  territory  in  the  wars  against  Turkey,  the 
natives,  Mr.  W.  asserts,  have  uniformly  joined  the  invader.— 
The  folbwing  anecdote,    if  it  may  be  implieitly  relied  upaa^ 
gpeaks  pretty  intelligibly  on  this  point. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1806,  Bukorest  (the  capital  of 
Waliachia)  w^s  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Turks,  who  dedared 
tbemself^es  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  to  bum  the  city,  if  they  sbouid  finally  see  the  impossibilitj 
of  preventing  them  from  taking  possession  of  it.  Some  inhabitants 
gave  information  of  this  plan  to  the  Russian  commander  in  chief  Mi- 
cbaelson,  who  immediately  despatched  to  Bukorest,  a  corps  of  6«000 
men,  Under  the  command  of  General  Miloradovith,  which,  by  forced 
mavdies,  arrived  suddenly  before  that  city,  and  three  days  previous 
lo  the  time  they  were  expected  b^  the  Turks,  lliese  latter  were 
seised  with  constemation ;  all  the  inhabitants  rose  against  them,  and 
some  armed  with  sticks,  others  with  bricks,  tongs,  pokers,  daggecs, 
swords^  and  with  every  thing,  in  short,  that  came  within  their  reacb» 
they  fell  upon  the  poor  Ottomans  without  mercy,  and  cleared  the 
town  of  them  as  the  Russians  were  entering  it.  More  than  1500 
Turks  were  left  dead  in  the  streets.' 

Mr.  Wilkinson  assigns  other  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  mea* 
Bttre  which  he  in  preference  recommends,  namely,  the  partition  of 
the  two  prine^aiities  between  Austria  and  Russia.  TheeonaMer- 
ation  which  would  have  been  likely  to  have  the  greatest  weight 
at  Vienna,  is  this,  that  Russia  will  inevitably  one  of  these  days 
help  herself  to  both,  and  by  this  means  extend  her  whole  fron- 
tier on  the  side  of  Turkey  to  the  Danube.  Our  Author  afinas, 
indeed,  that  in  so  doing  she  will  only  be  performing  an  act  which 
^common  humanity  dictates  to  any  Christian  power.*  And 
then,  when  the  Russians  are  onee  *  entirely  masters  of  the  bor- 
^  der  of  that  river,  the  road  to  Conetantinople  is  open  to  them, 

*  and  the  political  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  left  to  de- 

*  pend  on  tlie  will  snd  pleasure  of  the  Russian  emperor/  If 
this  be  the  ease^  we  may  hope  that  the  SuMime  Government 
will  not  Umg  eontinoe  to  insult  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  Oreeoe. 

The  cosmtriea  wow  known  under  the  names  of  WiAnohiaaiid 
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Moldavia,  haTe  been,  from  the  earliest  historic  periods/doomed 
to  be  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  games  of  conquerors*    The 
Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Hunns,  the  Gepidse,  the  White  Hunns, 
the  Franks  arid  Bulgarians,  and  subsequently,  various  Scythian 
hordes  of  intruders,  have  been  in  succession  the  masters  and 
despoilers  of  these  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.     Under  the 
Tartars,  the  last  of  these  barbarian  invaders,  in  the  elevealh 
century,  the  work  of  devastation  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  natives,  and  in  the  vrithdrawment  of  the  intruders  after 
having  reduced  the  country  to  a  complete  desert.    It  remained 
hi  this  state  till  the  year  1241,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Fagarash 
and  Maramosh,  two  colonies  formed  by  the  original  I'efugees  oii 
the  other  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  came,  in  two  ^^par^te 
detachments,  at  nearlv  the  same  period,  and  tookpbssession  of 
Upper  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Raddo  Negro  (Kodolpbua  the 
Black)  the  chief  of  those  who  entered  Wallachia,  halted,  with  his 
followers,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  be  laid  the  iouiida- 
tioQa  of  a  city  named  Kimpolung,  the  walk  of  whiob  still  shew 
its  original  extent.    His  successors  transferrcid  their  residcBce  io 
Turgoviet,  which  ia  most  deHgbtfttUy  sittiated  in  the  plains }  But 
tikis  city,    Coastanline  Bessarrabba   abandoned  in  1098,  f&t 
Bukorest,  the  present  capital.    Ra<tdo,  and  the  Moldatian  cbief^ 
BogdaUyboth  assumed  the  Slavonic  title  of  Yofvode,  (command- 
ing prince,\  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Hungary;  hut 
ever  since  1*391,  when  the  Wallach&ans  sustained  a  signal  defeai; 
from  the /l^irks  under  Sultan  Bajazet^  the  country  has  beeo^ 
with  the  exception  of  short  intervals,  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  and 
the  Wattachians  in  1460,  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  it6  con-[ 
slifution,  although  the  formality  of  electing  the  Vo'ivode  has! 
long  be^  dispensed  with.  [ 

*  I,  **  The  Sultan  consents  and  engages  for  himself  and  his  succe&-», 
sorSf  to  give  protection  to  Wallachia,  and  to  defend  it  against  all; 
enemieSi  assuming  nothing  more  than  a  supremacy  over  the  sove- 
reignty  of  that  principaHty,  the  VoKvodes  of  which  shall  be  bound^ 
to  pay  to  the  Sdbfime  Porte  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thousand: 
piasecrs." 

*  d.  *^  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  never  interfere  ia  the  locaF  adai]-»' 
Distration  of  the  said  principality,  aor  shall  anjr  Turk  be  ever  pet*' 

'  mitled  to  come  into  WaUachia  without  ao  ostensible  rcasoiu'* 

«  S,  *'  Eveiy  year  an  officer  of  the  Porte  shall  come  to  Waliadia' 
to  receive  the  tribute,  and  on  his  return  shall  bo  aecom|»aniedlby  am 
officer  of  the  Towode  as  &r  as  Giurgevo  on  the  Danttbe,  where  the> 
money  shall  he  counted  over  againt  a  second  receipt  siven  fos  it»  m^ 
when  it  has  been  carried  in  safety  to  the  other  side  of  t&^t  rivei^: 
WaUachia  shall  no  loiurer  be  responsible  for  any  accident  that  max 
kefWliu''  "^  .         '  K 
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*  4.  '*  The  Voivodes  shall  continue  to  be  dected  by  die  ardUNfehop, 
metropolitan,  bishops^  and  boyars»  and  the  election  shall  be  ackiiow<* 
ledgea  by  the  Porte.** 

*  5.  **  The  Wallachian  nation  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercise  of  their  own  laws ;  and  the  Voivodes  shall  have  the  right  of 
Ufe  and  death  over  their  own  subjects,  as  well  as  that  of  making  war 
and  peace,  without  having  to  account  for  any  such  proceedings  to 
the  Sublime  Porte." 

*  6*  **  All  Christians  who,  having  once  embraced  the  Mafaometaa 
faicbf  should  come  into  Wallachia  and  resume  the  Christian  rel^on, 
shall  not  be  claimed  by  anj  Ottoman  authorities." 

'  7«  **  Wallachian  subjects  who  may  have  occasion  to  go  into  any 

Eart  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  shall  not  be  there  called  upon  for  the 
aratsd  or  capitation  tax  paid  by  other  Ravahs.** 

*  8.  **  If  any  Turk  have  a  law-suit  in  Wallachia  with  a  subject  of 
the  country,  his  cause  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  Walfachian 
divan,  conformably  to  the  local  laws/* 

*  9.  **  All  Turkish  merchants  coming  to  buy  and  sell  goods  in  the 
principality,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  have  to  give  notice  to  the  local 
aodiorities  of  the  time  necessary  for  their  stay,  and  shall  depart  when 
that  time  is  expired.*' 

*  10.  **  No  Turk  is  authorised  to  take  awi^  one  or  more  servants 
of  either  sex,  natives  of  Wallachia ;  and  no  Turicidi  mosque  shall 
ever  exist  on  any  part  of  the  Wallachian  territory.'' 

<  11.  **  The  Suolime  Porte  promises  never  to  grant  a  Fermaa  at 
the  request  of  a  Wallachian  subject  for  his  affiiirs  in  Wallachia,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be ;  and  never  to  assume  the  rieht  of  dJIlng 
to  Constantinople,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  dominionsi  a 
Wallachian  subject  on  any  pretence  whatever.'* '  pp.  20 — ^82^ 

MoldaTia  became  tributary  to  the  Sultan  in  1530 ;  voluntarily^ 
say  Moldavian  historians,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  se- 
curity. No  native  prince  has  been,  in  either  province,  appointed 
to  the  government  since  1714;  the  policy  of  the  Porte  having 
led  to  the  selection  of  '  more  suitable  tools*  from  among  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  whose  habits  of  servile  obedieoce, 
and  consequent  degradation  of  character,  render  them  still 
fitter  instruments  of  despotism  than  even  a  Turkish  pasha.  The 
plan  of  administration,  and  the  outward  form  of  gOTernment, 
are  still  the  same  as  under  the  Voivodes.  The  prince,  or  bey, 
is  allowed  to  bold  a  court,  to  confer  dignities  and  titles  of  nobi* 
lity,  and  to  keep  up  a  show  of  sovereign  splendour ; — *  circam« 

*  ^rtanoes,'    says  Mr.  W.  *  which    are  most  flattering  to  the 

*  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and'  which  have  proved  useful  to  the 

*  ilitereated  views  of  the  Porte.'  His  public  entry  into  the 
capital  of  bis  new  sovereignty,  is  attended  with  a  great  display 
off  magnifioence ;  and,  from  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the 
ooaanoQ,  be  assumes  the  title  of  God's  anointed.  His  subjects 
address  him  by  the  title  of  v^^i^oralr^  most  high ;  and  his  sons 
sm  alyM  Beij-Zaaday,  prince's  son.    All  the  empty  symbols 
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tod  ajipendages  of  royalty  are  with  safety  conferred  upon  tbese 
depoeitories  of  the  soveret^  authority,  but  they  are  most  strictly 
forbidden  to  maintain  or  to  collect  troops,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  lest  they  should  acquire  that  military  power  which 
might  tempt  them  to  aspire  to  independence. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  a  Tariety  of  Greek  princes  sue* 
ceeded  to  each  other  in  the  covernment  of  the  principauties.  One 
alone,  Constantine  M^rrocordatOi  appointed  in  17S5  to  Wallachia^ 
devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  welnnre  of  his  country.  Some  wise 
institutions  attest  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  a  generosity  of 
character  which  is  not  to  be  traced  in  any  of  his  successors.  But  he 
was  twice  recalled,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  demands  of 
the  Ottoman  government,  which  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with 
the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Wallachians.  The  other  princes,  less; 
scrupulous,  and  more  careful  of  their  own  interests,  marked  their 
admmistratton  by  the  most  violent  acts  of  extortion,  and  an  invariable 
system  of  spoliation.  Few  of  them  died  a  natural  death,  and  the. 
Turkish  scymeter  was.  perhaps,  frequently  employed  with  justice 
among  them.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  short  reigns  of  most  of 
these  princes  o&r  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  or  interest  to' 
deserve  a  place  in  history.' 

The  executive  administration  is  divided  into  various  regular 
departments.    The  divan,  composed  of  twelve  members,  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  prince,  is  the  supreme  council.     The. 
metropolitan  only  has  in  it  a  permanent  seat.    All  the  public, 
officers  are  appointed  annually  :  the  reason  assigned  for  tms  in- ' 
convenient  custom,  is,  that  the  boyars,  or  noUeSi  whose  num-' 
her  in   Wallacbia,  amounts    to  nearly  thirty  thousand, ,  claim 
public  eoiployment,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  a  right  to  which  they 
are  each  entitled. 

'  The  first  families,  in  particular,  consider  it  as  their  birthright ; 
but  as  their  chief  object  is  gain,  they  scramble  for  places  with  the 
most  indecorous  avidity>  and  never  regard  their  want  of  capacity  for 
any  branch  of  public  service.' 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  singular  in  this:  a  similar 
propensity  has,-  in  former  times,  discovered  itself  in  the  aristo- 
cracy of  other  countries.  But  to  bow  great  perfection  must 
the  system  of  spoliation  be  carried  in  a  eoontry  where  the  pos- 
session of  even  an  inferior  office  mder  government  for  but  one 
year,  is  so  well  worth  scrambling  for  !  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  '  livery  jservants^  of  the  court  are  appointed  by  the  year: 
if  not,  it  should  seem  that  their  post  is  not  among  the  least 
lucrative  etations. 


*  A  certain  ceremony  is  practised  at  court  upon  all  promotions  and 
nominations.    It  takes  place  once  or  twice  every  months  when  Ihe 
prince,  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  verballv  notifies  to  the  oandt  s 
me,  who  is  mtroduced  by  the  first  postelnik  (the  puuter  of  tl|a 
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monies  at  court)  ifae  raftk  or  olBcc!  to  which  he  raises  htm.  A  rote 
of  honour  is  then  placed  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  advances  in  the 
most  respectful  attitude,  and  kisses  the  prince's  hand.  He  b  then 
conveyed  home  in  one  of  the  state  carriages,  or  on  one  of  the  princess 
horses  (according  to  his  new  rank),  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  chiohadars  or  livery  servants  of  the  court,  io  rxihom  he  pojft 
a  connderaUe  fet! 

•  No  system  was  ever  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  reducing 
to  harmless  .  insigDifioaoce  of  character,  the  nobility  of  any 
country,  by  extinguijifaing  in  their  minds  civery  independent 
feeling  and  every  elevated  sentiment,  that  might  prompt  the 
wish  to  be  free.  The  boyare  of  Wallaehia  aceordingly  exhibit 
ail  the  pernieious  dfeets  of  their  social  institutions.  Tbey  are 
indolenito  excess,  incapable  of  mental  exertion.  Money  is  the 
only  stimulus  ef  whrch  tney  are  susceptible ;  and  the  means  they 
employ  to  obtain  it,  '  are  not  the  enorts  of  industry,  nor  are 
^  tbey.m6dified  by  any  scruples  of  conscience/ 

<  Habit  has  made  them  spoUatess;  and  in  a  coualiy  where  nciieni 
or  an  ignominious  nature  are  even  encouri^gedy  and  these  of  raj^anty 
looked  upon  as  mere  proofs  of  dexterity  and  omning,  cormpttmiof 
principles  cannot  fail  to  become  universal.  Their  prodigality  is  equal 
to  their  avidity:  ostentation  governs  them  ifi  one  maBner,  and  avarice 
in  another.  They  are  careless  of  their  private  aflSurs,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  more  prudent  than  the  generality,  thev  leave  them 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  Averse  to  die  trouble  of  conducting  their 
pecuniary  concemSj- the;|^  entrust  them. to  the  hands  of  stewar£,  who 
take  good  care  to  ennch  themselves  at  their  expense,  and  to  their 
great  detriment,  Many  have  more  debts  than  the  value  of  their 
whole  property  is  suflkient  to  pay  ^  but  their  personal  credit  is  nsC 
injured  by  them,  neither  do  they  experience  one  moment's  amdety 
for  such  a  state  of  ruin« 

*  The  quality  of  nobility  protects  them  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
creditor ;  and  tlie  hope  of  ootaining  lucrative  eniployments,  by  the 
revenues  ef  which  they  may  be  able  to  mend  dieir  amiirSf.sets  their 
minds  at  ease,  and  induces  them  to  continue  in  extravagance.  Some 
bring  forward  their  ruin  as  a  pretext  for  sdiclting  frequent  employ- 
moot,  and  when  the  creditors  have  so  often  applied  to  die  prinee  as  to 
obUge  him  to  interfere,  they  represent  that  the  payment  or  thehr  debts 
dc|)6ada  upon  bis  placing  them  in  office.  The  office  is  finaliy  ob- 
tained, and  the  debts  remain  uopeid*  Whe»  a  sequester  n  laid  epon 
their  property^  they  contrive  to  prove  thai  it  came  to  them  by  uMr** 
riage ;  and  as  the  law  respects  dowriesy  they  save  it  from  puUio  sale.' 
pp.  151— IS5, 

'  In  the  daily  occupations  and  pastimes  of  the  Boyw%  litde  variety 
takes  place.  Those  who  hold  no  place  under  jgovemitaent,  sj^bgI 
thefr  leisui^  in  absohiteiidleness,  or  in  visrthig  eacn  other  to  km  time* 
In  WkHachiay  the  manag/ement  of  their  estates  and  other  private  con- 
ceftjTs,  which  do  not  relate  to  public  appointment,  deep  not  occupy 
mtidi^  of  their  attention,  and  sometimes  the  itnest  of  their  tands  are 
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left  in  total  neglect,  or  in  the  hands  of  mercenary  agents,  who 
themselves  with  their  spoils.  They  hajrdly  ever  visit  their  country 
possessions,  which  some  let  ont  for  several  years*  for  much  less  thaa 
their  real  value,  when  they  find  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  th0 
whole  amount  of  rent  in  advatice.  They  build  fine  oountry-houseir 
which  they  intend  never  to  inhabit,  ana  which,  in  a  few  years,  ffaft 
into  ruin.  The  most  deligbffUl  spots  in  their  beautifiil  country  have 
no  power  to  attract  them,  neither  is  it  at  all  customary  with  them  tb 
quit  the  town  residence  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

*  The  Boyars  in  Moldavia,  like  those  in  Walkohia,  ave  the  great 
land-proprietors ;  but  they  bested  much  mere  of  Chmr  attention  and 
time  to  (oft)  the  improfcmerit  of  their  estates,  which  they  make  thdr 
principal  source  of  riches.  The  revenues  of  some  of  the  most  opuJent, 
from  landed  property,  amount  to  two  or  t^ree  thousand  piastres, 
and  liheir  appointment  to  public  emplojfment  is  generally  uasolioited.* 
pp.  l$f,  1S8. 

About  two  hundred  and  ten  days  of  the  year,  Mr.  Wilkin^oti 
states,  are  hulidaya ;  whicb^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cessation 
from  ail  kinds  of  work,  areaUrictiy  observed.  Tbe  public  officee 
are  allowed,  kwid^,  *  n  ibrtnight*s  vacation  i^t  JBfister  w^ 
'  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer.'  These  days  of  idleness 
the  koyara-  devote  to  etiquette  visits,  to  riding  about  in  their 
erazy,  giidedi  ttaliohes,  and  to  intrigues ;  tb^  lewcfr  classes  spend 
them  in  tbe.Englisli  fii^ion,  ^  at  the  brandy  shops,-  where  pros- 
titutes *  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  attracting^  customers,*  tbe 
degraded  state  of  public  morals,  is  shewn  in  nothing  more  re- 
markably than  in  the  disgraceful  frequency  of  divorce  upon  the 
slightest  pretences.  *  The  matrimonial  faith/  Mr.  W.  affirms 
to  have  become  in  consequence  *  merely  qominal.* 

*  Parents  never  meriy.  their  daughtens,  to  whatevar  daps  they  xsunf^ 
belong,  briiboutiaUowittg  them  doiMes  b^ond  the  proporti<^n  of  their 
own  means,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  male  cliildren,  whp, 
.fiadifeg  tbembelyes  unprovided  for,  look  upon  marriage  as  the  means 
of  securing  a  fortune,  and  consequently,  regsrd  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
pecnniary  speculation. 

'  Sometitte  baok,  a  Widbchian  b»v  of  quality,  who.  had  brought 
but  a  email  fortune  to  her  husband,  became  de^rous  of  fixing  her 
reaideoce  In  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  sb^  pressed 
him  to  lay  aside  Us  accusUHned  system  of  eooi^omy,  to  sell  his  estate* 
the.  revenue  of  which  gave  them  the  prindpal  means  of  support,  and 
to  build  a  fine  house  in  that  street.  The  iiusband,  more  reasonable 
than  herself,  positively  refused  to  listen  to  her  extravagant  proposal ; 
and  the  lady,  incensed  at  his  upbraiding  her  for  it,  quitted  his  hooscy 
and  shortly  after  sued  for  divorce,  which  she  obtained.  This  lady, 
who  has  ttuce  remained  single,  professed  great  piety,  and  is  still  con« 
iidered  as  a  very  pioMs  woman. 

*  Net  long  after,  a  young  Boyar,  contrary  to  custom,  fell  in  love 
with  a  yery  beautiful  youi^  woman,  of  the  same  rank  and  age,    Jhe  . 
Barents  et  bptb  agreed  an  )4koir  union,  and  the  Auptiolf  were  cele- 
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braied  by  public  festivities.  This  couple  was  looked  opon  as  tlieiKilT 
one  in  ihe  country  whom  a  strong  and  mutual  attachmeoi  had  united. 
(At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  husband  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
pulmonary  cofMilamt,  and  induced  by  the  phvsiciaos'  advice  to  se* 
parate  bimMelf  for  some  time  from  his  wife^  and  go  to  VienoaiD  order 
to  consuk  the  beet  medical  ikien.  After  eighteen  months'  absencet 
'finding  himself  perfectly  recovered,  he  hastened  back  to  Bukorest 
impatient  to  see  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  write,  bui 
whose  letters  had  latterly  become  much  less  frequent.  On  bia  arrival 
.be  found  the  most  unexpected  changes  in  his  family  affiiirs.  Hia  wife 
•had  gone  to  her  parents*  refused  to  see  himi  and  had  already  coo* 
rented  to  marry  another !  Her  father,  who  was  the  chief  inatigator 
of  her  sudden  resolution,  had  negotiated  the  second  marriage,  be- 
cause it  suited  his  own  interests* 

*  The  legitimate  husband  claimed  his  spouse  through  evexy  pos- 
sible channel*;  but  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  government  declined 
interfering. 

*  The  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  metropolitui ; 
and  although  the  husband's  refusal  to  sign  the  act  rendered  it  per- 
fectly illegal,  the  second  marriage  took  place;  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  archbishop  in  person*  and  public  rejoidnga  were 
made  on  the  occasion. 

*  The  circumstances  of  this  advent  are  were  the  more  remarkablei  as 
'  the  second  husband  had  been  married  before,  and  divorced  his  wife 

after  six  weeks'  cohabitation,  when  he  saw  the  possibility  of  obtaiDing 
this  lady's  hand. 

*  Another  lady  of  the  first  rank  separated  her  daughter  from  her 
husband*  with  whom  she  had  lived  six  years,  and  caused  a  sentence 
of  divorce  to  be  pronounced.  She  gave  for  reason*  that  her  dauab. 
ters's  constitution  suffered  considerab^  by  frcouent  pregnancy.  The 
husband*  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  tne  separation*  andwbo 
knew  his  wife  to  enjoy  the  best  health*  made  remonatranoea  to  no 
efi*ect:  and  he  was  condemned  by  government  to  give  bock  the 
dowry,  and  to  pay  damages  to  a  considerable  amount,  for  having 
apent  a  part  of  it*  although  he  proved  to  have  employed  the  deficient 
sura  for  the  use  of  hi9  wue  and  family. 

*  These  three  instances  of  the  degraded  state  of  morals  io  these 
countries  are  selected  from  numerous  others  that  occur  daily,  lliey 
are  such  as  to  excite  astonishment,  and  appear  almost  iacradible; 
yet  they  created  no  other  sensation  at  the  time  than  odier  coombpo 

•  news  of  the  day,  deserving  but  little  notice.'  pp.  147-— 150. 

The  clergy  of  VVallachia,  are  said  to  exercise  a  less  powerful 
influence  tnan  is  possessed  by  their  order  in  other  Greek  coun- 
tries. ^  All  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  being  of  obscure  origin, 
/  and  mostly  of  the  lowest  extraction*  they  are  persoually  de- 
'  spised  by  the  boyars.' 

The  peasantry  are  represented  as  being  physically  a  fine  raoe 
of  people*  apparently  quiet  and  harmless*  aod  certainly  potieot 
under  the  yoke  of  oppression  to  an  unexampled  degree ;  but  «s 
being*  in  fact*  quiet  from  apathy*  and  patient  from  the  hopeli 
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Bess  of  thetir  servitude:  Uiey  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and 
addieted  to  drinking. 

The  populatiott  ef  the  two  principalities,  is  estimBte<l  by  Mr 
Wilkinson,  at  one  million  of  souls  in  Watlachia,  and  half  that 
numlier  in  Moldavia,  Bukorest,  the  presient  capital,  is  stated 
to  contain  no  fewer  than  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  throe 
hundred  and  sixty-Ave  churehes,  twenty  monasteries,  and  thirty 
large  cars vanser ays.  The  population  of  the  two  provinees  in- 
cludes ono  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gipsies.  These  unhappy 
outcasts  are  kept  in  a  state  of  regular  slavery,  being  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes ;  those  who  are  the  property  of  lh(» 
Oeveroment,  and  those  who  belong  to  private  tirdividuaift. 
The  former  are  suffisred  to  stroll  about  the  country,  on  the  oon^ 
diiions  of  never  leaving  it,  and  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  of 
the  value  of  forty  piastres  each  man  above  the  age  of  fifteen. 
They  occupy  themselves  in  making  iron  tools,  baskett*,  and  utber 
wood-work  for  sale :  some  tare  masons,  and  many  of  them  mu* 
sicians.  The  household  gipsy  slaves  perform  the  service. j0f 
cooks,  and  of  tee^  nurses ;  ladies  In  the  higher  ranks  not  boing  io 
the  habit  ofnursing  their  own  children  :  they  are,  uotwithstafiding, 
held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  and  treated  with  disgusting  in- 
bumanity.  They  speak  the  language  of  tlie  country,  but  have 
a  iargon  of  their  own  ;  whether  resembling  that  spoken  by  oiher 
gipsy  tribes  in  more  Western  countries,  Mr.  Wilkinson  does 
not  seem  to  have  ascertained. 

With  respect  to  the  Carpathian  mines,  Mr.  Wilkinson  states, 
that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  gold^  silver,  and  quick** 
silver,  as  well  as  iron,  copper,  suliihur  and  coals,  exist  in  fhe 
monntains  in  abundance;  but  the  inhabitants  are  well  aware 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  source  of  treasure,  would  only  entail 
fresh  burthens  upon  the  country,  and  create  a  fresh  attractioQ 
to  the  leaders  of  the  general  system  of  rapacity.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  can  have  no  existence  under  sudi  a  governments 
The  Author  confesses,  however,  his  deficiency  of  information  on 
this  point,  and  expresses  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  his  return, 
to  devote  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  the  subject,  and  to 
present  the  result  of  bis  investigation  in  a  separate  treatise. 
The  neighbourhpod  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  is  stated  to 
abound  with  the  most  magnificent  scenery. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  by  our  Author,  upon  the  un« 
fathomable  politics  of  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  he  gives  us  the 
secret  history  of  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
nent  in  I80d.  The  present  Sultan  is  said  to  take  a  much  more 
active  part  in  state  affairs  than  many  of  his  predecessors  did. 
His  talents  and  liberal  sentiments  would,  it  is  added, '  claim 
'  equality  with  those  of  any  other  sovereign,  were  they  not  so 
'  much  retrained  by  the  religious  prejudices  and  stubborn  igno- 
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With  bloMtos  «Ad  herbs  of  eretj  variMi  ftcetfit 
DaUiet  her  toogue--*her  vingft  expanded  fikoir 
Like  ornamented  cloadf  hung  round  by  Iris'  horn* 

<  That  pageant  past,  comes  the  quick  Squirrel  lorth 
From  nis  high  cedar  with  a  burst  and  bounds 
To  sport  upon  die  warm  grais  of  the  earth 
Feetimg,  and  wave  his  gr^eful  brush  around. 
And  pause — and  prick  his  earSf  and  aftcacii  aoand 
List  in  a  breathless  attitude,  and  atari 
If  far  away  intruding  steps  resound  : 
With  feet  akeady  raised  to  ^Bg»  to  dart 
On  to  jdie  nearest  pine,  but  claims  a  moment's  part. 

'  Anon  he  cowers  upon  a  branch,  and  thence 
Looks  deeply  down  on  his  pursuer's  shq>e. 
And  yet  alarmed,  on  his  glad  eminence 
Stamps  wrathfully,  then  looks  a  laughing  ape» 
Playing  his  thousand  prauks  o'er  an  eseape 
Almost  too  laftf  for  our  eye  to  wench 
Through  the  thick  glooo^  dben  ideahs  to  the  r^ie 
Of  the  pine's  cones,  or  lo  his  nest,  the  pleach 
Of  raaliy  a  wilding  bough  in  thn  next  ^^t  beech. 

*  Hush !  for  the  most  eliy  Flieasant  lesvua  the  brakes 
To  bask  her  beauteous  plumage  in  the  sun. 
Which,  as  in  love  with  its  bright  colours,  mekes 
A  hundred  brilliant  Irises  of  one. 
Autumn  is  past :  the  desolatfaig  gnn 
Haunts  not  her  dreaming  deep  i  jshe  now  mny  tiiml, 
A  Princess,  through  the  halls  ahe  wont  lo  shon, 
£ilence  around,  and  verdurous  domes  o'erhcnd. 
More  high  esalt  her  crest,  her  whirring  pinions  iprrnd' 

pp.  41-46. 
We  do  not  wish  to  lessen  the  favourable  iinprsaaion  of  ckne 
extracts  by  any  verbal  cnticiama.  We  ebnil  tbeeefore  mtsnt] 
ndd|  that  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the  poem  nrw  (be  bepc 
and  that  Mr.  W.  vrill  do  wetl  not  to  tenture  upon  nllegoricsl 
ground.  That  '  prying  girl,  yoang  Curimta,'  in  given  ts 
mischief,  and  is  not  to  be  intrigued  with  by  a  young  poet  witk 
impunity.  As  o  specimen  of  the  smaller  poems^  we  make 
for  part  of  the  *  Lhies  on  Howabp.' 

Why,  when  the  souls  we  loved  ure  fled. 

Plant  we  their  turf  with  flowers, 
Ilieir  blossomed  fragranee  there  to  shod 

In  sunshine  and  in  showers  I 
Why  bid,  when  these  have  passed  away. 
The  lauiel*flourish  o*er  their  clay. 

In  winter's  bljghting  hours^ 


Ray 


Rreen|<^ 
bath  been. 
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«  It  18  dmi  W»  w^^iUtliwHJBcrtut'' 

Bright  ne«iory  of  ibe  fiwt  t 
And  give  their  imtigod  form  a  dkite- 

EtesmilgF  to  Imi^ 
.  ir if»  w  liiilloivi««^whilit  ragrat 

Is  buBY  |rilb  jtheir  actioDt  yet-r 

To  noctily  upon  the  eimi 
The  glory  of  dqi^wled  worth. 

^  Such  and  lo  fair,  in  Day^s  dedina 

The  hnea  wIMi  If ature  gives ; 
Yet— yet    tiiaagfa  mum  haf«  oeeied  to  diine, 

HerMf  «iieatioDltveB:    ' 
With  l9$4dtrmmaJ^umcH  tuM 
The  mind,  «^  tender  grief  i^^r   ' 

Dim  radiancie  atiil  swrvi^ef  i 

Afid^laifeUer  ieea^  iha^  Ungem  IMifr    ^ 
When  Mended  with  the  fhadep  0£mgf»U 

*  Else;  wliy  when  iMed  etmdi  the  Tower^ 

Tlie  column  overchrofwn. 
And,  reoovd  oC  Man^i  pride  eryawer, 

*  Cmmllei  die  stenring^etoar; - 
Why  does  she  gke  her  ttyu  Vine 
Their  mins  liviiigly  to  Iwinoi 

If  not  xp  ^at  a^)Be» 
In  the  a^oqaiee  (Of  nian» 
To  glory  >  shade  aift'aaifltr  «paii ! 

^JStill  o*ev  thy  temples  and  tlqr  rfirines, 

LoyadOreecel  her  ^irit  throwi 
Visions  where'er  the  hry  twines. 

Of  beauty  fin  impose : 
Though  all  thy  OiMles  be  dumK 
Not  ▼oicelpm  4hall  those  piles  beoomc^ 

Whilst  there  oae  adld*flawer  Mows 
To  ckim  ^  fcnd  ■  regretHil  ^gh 
For  triumphs  passedi  and  tiews  goae  byv 

'  Sdll,  Bgmti  tower  tfiy  ^epvlchres 

Wliidi  heatfee  she  thousand  6oaies 
Of  those  who  grasped,  in  TanisheAyeafa^ 

•  tikj  duidcms  and  thrones  i 
StOl  frowns,  by  shattering  yeam  unrent. 
The  Mo«qii6>  Mohamaaea's  oiOaAiaMBll 

And  still  Pelides  ownsb 
By  monarchs  croamed,  by  shaphecds  tradf 
His  Cenotaph— a  grasijr  and  1 

«  They  were  Ike  Mighty  of  the  world^«-> 

The  denigodk  of  earth ; 
Their  breath  tbe  flag  of  Mood  uaAirled, 
And  gare  the  battle  birth  ; 
Vol.  XIII.  N.  S.  «e 
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They  lived  to  trtmple  oa  naakiMly 
Ancf  in  their  ran4^  leive  behind 
The  impreM  of  their  worth : 
And  wiiard  rhyme,  and  hoaiy  eongt 
Hallowed  their  deeds  and  byomed  their  wvoq^ 

<  But  Thou,  mild  Benefactor— thou, 

To  whom  on  earth  were  given 
The  nrmpathy  for  others'  woe. 

The  charities  of  heaven ; — 
Titj  Ibr  grief,  a  fetretA^Xm  * 
Lift's  ills  and  agonies  to  eahii;-* 
To  tell  thai  thou  hast  atrivaii^ 
Th«m  hast  thy  records  whidi  anrpasa 
Or  storying  stooe^  or  sculptwed  heaasi 

*  They  live  not  in  the' sepulchre 

In  which  thy  dnst  is  hid, 
Thou^  there  were  kindlier  hands  to  rear 

Thy  simple  FVramid, 
Than  Egypt  •  migntiest  could 
A  duteous  tribe,  a  peasant  band 

Who  mourned  the  rites  they 
Mourned  that  the  cold  turf  shouid 
A  spirit  kind  and  pure  as  thino» 

*  Thmi  are  existent  in  the  dime 

Thy  pilgrim-8te|»8  have  trod» 
Where  Justice  tracks  the  feett>f  Crime, 

And  seab  his  doom  with  blood  t 
The  tower  where  criminals  comphniit 
And  fettered  captives  mourn  in  vain^ 

The  pestilent  Abode 
Are  thy  memorials  in  the  sides. 
The  portals  of  thy  Paradise. 

*  Thine  was  an  empire  o*er  distress^ 

The  triumphs  of  the  mind  1 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  wreidiedness, 

The  friend  of  human  kind  1 
Thy  name,  through  every  future  age^ 
By  bard»  phUanUiropistt  and  sage, 

in  glory  shall  be  shrined ; 
Whilst  other  NisLOs  and  Clarcsovs  show 
That  still  thy  mantle  rests  below/ 

'  The  nodding  hearse,  the  sable  plumef 

Those  attributes  of  pride. 
The  artiGcial  grief  or  gloom 

Are  pageants  which  but  hide 
Hearts,  from  the  weight  of  ansuish  free  s 
But  there  were  many  wept  for  thee 

Who  wept  for  none  beside; 
And  felt,  thus  lefl  alone  below. 
The  full  desertedoem  of  woe. 


*  And  mtny  iwmmcd  thai  Umni  shoiild^lb 

Where  Dnieper  rolls  and  raves* 
Glad  from  barbaric  realms  to  fly 

And  blend  with  Pontic  waves; 
A^dasart  bleak— a  barren  shore. 
Where  Mercy  never  trod  before^ 

A  land  who<ie  sons  were  slaves; ' 
Crouching,  and  fettered  to  the  soil 
By  feudal  chains  and  thunkless  toil* 

'  But  oft  methinka  in  Aitare  years 

To  raise  exalted  thooghl. 
And  soften  sternest  eyes  to  ImtSs 

Shall  be  ihy.gtorious  lot ; 
And  offt  the  raided  Muscovite— 
As  sprioff  prepares  the  pious  ritOf 

Shall  lrea<l  the  holy  soot. 
And  see  her  o&red  roses  snowered 
Upon  the  grave  of  gentle  Howard  f 

*  Those  roses  on  their  hmguid  stalk 

Will  fade  ere  ^des  the  day. 
Winter  may  wither  in  his  walk 

The  mjrrtle  and  the  bay> 
Which,  mingled  with  the  lanrePs  stem. 
Her  hand*  may  plant,  but  not  with  them 

Shall  memory  pass  away. 


Or  pity  cease  the  heart  to  swell-* 

To  This  there  can  be  vo  Farxwbll/  pp.  150—158. 

Thaae  atantas  ave  the  pledge  of  belter  thinf^a. 

Art.  I3L  ne  Hkiary  af  the  amktd  Town  and  Borough  of  UsMdge, 
oontaining  Conies  of  interesting  public  Ducumentu,  and  a  partico* 
lar  Account  or  all  charitable  Donations,  left  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Poor ;  with  Plates,  and  an  Appendix  By  George  Bedford,  A.M. 
and  Thomas  Hurry  Riches.  8vo.  London,  1818. 

\/U  E  have  been  a  good  deal  intereatecl  by  this  piece  of  local 
^^  history.  It  is  the  result  of  much  reading,  and  of  diligent 
collection ;  and  it  ia,  moreover,  written  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  that  moat  intolerable  of  annoyances,  antiquarian  affecta- 
tion.  The  Authors  of  this  work  have  evidently  possessed  the 
command  of  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable,  and  not  commonly 
acc«>a8ible  materiala,  of  which  they  have  made  ample  use,  witli- 
out  neglecting  the  more  obvious  sources  of  instruction  ;  and  they 
have  communicated  their  various  tnrdrniation,  in  a  clear,  com- 
prcKsed,  and  st*n«ih|e  manner.  After  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
diflfKrent  matters  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  town  of  Ux* 
bridge,  they  enter  upon  its  history,  to  which  they  have  contrived 
to  give  no  little  ioierinftt,  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  wbick 
relatea  to  the  anaucoeasful  negotiation  between  Ciiarles  and  the 
Pteliaoseot  ia  1045.    Tba  bouse  in  which  the  Commiaaiooera 
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<  A  world  18  ftt  ny  feet  of  flowers  and  fern. 
Cornfield  and  murmurioe  pine,  vnte^  villa,  heathy 
Aisles  through  whose  sylvan  vistjis  we  dittcem 
AH  Heaven  on.  high,  and  fruitfulness  beneath* 
Shades  of  my  love  and  tnfuncy !   bequeath 
A  portion  of  your  glory  to  my  lay— 
A  Pilffrim  of  the  Woods ;  I  twine  a  wreath 
Of  wildflowers  for  thy  revel»  dancing  May  I 

My  theatre  the  woeda— my  theme  one  vernal  day. 

<  Still  floats  in  the  grey  sky  the  moving  moon, 
A  crescent— o'er  yon  valley  of  black  pines 

'Where  Night  yet  stands,  a  centinel ;  nut  soon 
In  the  far  streaky  east  the  morning  shines. 
The  Iris  of  whose  bursting  glory  lines 
With  fire  the  firmament;  distinct  and  clear, 
'Gainst  the  white  dawn  proud  Ridgemount  high 
His  mural  diadem  : — lo  1  from  his  rear 
The  breaking  mists  unfurl,  and  Day  has  reached  me  here. 

*  Here  on  a  solitary  hill  I  take 
My  station — days  on  years  thus  hurry  by, 
And  of  the  varying  present  mar  or  make 
A  gloom  or  bliss  in  Man's  eternity : 
Suns  rise— ascend — set— darken — and  we  diet 
The  dewdrops  of  a  morning,  in  whose  glass 
AH  things  look  sparklingly  ;*-alas !  where  I 
Now  stand,  in  bow  brief  time  shall  others  pass. 

Nor  heedt  nor  see  the  blade  whereon  my  moisture  ws% 
•        *•••• 

*  The  far*extended  prospect «-*the  dim  spire 
Which  bounds  the  blue  horizon— white  walls 
In  glittering  distance— wreathing  from  the  fire 
Of  pastoral  huts  ascendins  smoke^-ihe  sheen 
Of  namlets  humming  in  the  morn— the  green 
And  beautiful  hue  of  youth  on  every  flower. 
And  herb  where  Spring's  betraying  steps  have  ._, 
The  bright  leaves  sparkling  in  a  sunny  showers- 
Music  on  every  bough,  and  life  in  every  bower. 

<  The  plover's  shrilly  whistle— the  quick  call 
Of  pheasants  in  their  devious  wanderings^ 
The  heifer  lowing  from  the  distant  stall, 
Anc  sudden  flutter  of  the  wild  bird's  wings, 
Invisible  in  passing— sunrise — springs 
Whose  obrystal  gusbings  momently  engage 
The  babble  of  an  echo— these  are  things 
Too  mean,  or  far  too  lovdy  for  a  Sage 

With  whom  delight  is  erime,  and  solitude  a  cage.'  pp.  l2-*>tl< 

The  foUovf ing  passage  has  great  spirit  and  beauty. 

^  Hark  to  the  merry  Gossip  of  the  sprint. 
The  sweet  Biysteriout  voice  which  peoples  plaot 
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With  M  Itaiian  beauty,  and  does  bring 
As  'twere  Eiysiuoi  from  the  wilds  of  space 
Where'er  her  wing  inhabits !  give  it  chaoe, 
In  other  bowers  the  fairy  shouts  a^aio  ; . 
Where'er  we  run  it  mocks  our  rapid  race— 
Still  the  same  li^ose  note  in  a  ffolden  chain 
Rings  through  the  vocal  woods,  and  fills  with  joj  the  phua» 

*  Hail  to  thee,  shoot ing  Cuckoo  I  in  my  youth 
Thou  wert  long  time  the  Ariel  of  my  hope, 

^   The  marvel  of  a  sunsmer  1  it  did  soothe 
To  listen  to  thee  on  some  sunny  slope. 
Where  the  high  oaks  forbade  an  ampler  scope 
Than  of  the  blue  skies  upward-<-and  to  sit, 
Canopied,  in  the  gladdening  horoscope 
Which  thiou,  my  planet  flung — a  pleasant  fit, 
Loi)g  time  my  hours  endeared,  my  kindling  fancy  smit. 

'  And  thus  I  love  thee  still-*thy  monotone 
The  self-same  transport  flashes  through  my  frame. 
And  when  thy  voice,  sweet  Sybil,  all  is  flown 
My  eager  oar,  I  cannot  chuse  but  blame. 

0  may  the  world  these  feelings  never  tame ! 
If  age  o  er  me  ber  silver  tresses  spread, 

1  still  would  call  thee  by  a  lover's  name* 
And  deem  the  spirit  of  delight  unfled, 

Nor  bear,  though  grey  without,  a  heart  to  Nature  dead. 

*  Thus  too  the  Grasshopper  is  still  my  friend, 
The  minute«60ond  of  many  a  sunny  hour 
Passed  on  a  thymy  hOl,  when  I  could  send 

My  soul  in  search  thereof  by  bank  and  bower,  « 

Till  lured  fiir  from  it  by  a  foxglove -flower 
Nodding  too  dangerously  above  the  crag. 
Not  to  excite  the  passion  and  the  power 
,  To  clidib  the  steep,  and  dowA  the  blossoms  drag, 
Them  the  marsh-crocus  joined,  and  yellow  water- flag; 

*  Shrill  sings  the  noisy  Wassailler  in  his  dome, 
Yon  grassy  wilderness  where  curls  the  fern. 
And  creeps  the  ivy ;  with  the  wish  to  rove 
He  spreads  his  sails,  and  bright  is  his  sojourn 
'Mid  chalices  with  dews  in  every  urn ; 

All  flying  things  a  like  delight  have  found-— 
Where'er  I  gaze,  and  to  what  new  region  turn. 
Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound. 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  summer'-soundc. 

*  And  chief  the  Fly,  upon  whose  fans  are  spread 
lines  with  which  summer  wanps  the  accident 
At  the  rich  sunset,  epicure  in  taste. 

Beholds  the  odorous  light,  and  deems  it  lent         ' 
For  amorous  pastime,  and  in  truth  seems  bent 
To  find  or  form  a  paradise  below  $— 
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*  ranee  bfhis  Mdiometto  sutgecls.'  His  Kttenlioa  Vas  fteen  for 
some  years  directed  to  a  new  organizulion  of  hb  empire.  In 
.tbe  A|>pendix»  besfdea  other  illustrative  docuBienU,  tbere  ia  in- 
irodooed  a  very  curious  treatiae,  written  by  order  of  Selim  III. 
for  the  purpose  of  explaiiiin^  the  advaatagea  of  tlie  new  nnliiary 
syateoi  ealled  Nizaaa  y  Gk>did,  whieh  the  Sultan  in  vain  at- 
jtempted  to  eatabliah  in  Ike  OjUoman  artniea.  It  displays  oon- 
^idtrakle  aonteneaa,  abd  is  highly  interesting,  both  on  account 
vof  Ihe  information  it  conveys  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
Turkish  IroopSi  and  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Turkish  Utera- 
iorCk  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  furnished  altogether  a  very  enter* 
iaining  volume,  which  contains  much  acceptable  infomia- 
lion.  We  have  noticed  a  few  unimportant  inaocuractes ;  the 
Booet  faring  occurs  ia  the  title*page,  where  the  Author  »  alylcd 
^  late  consul  to  the  above  mentioned  Principality/  and  two  Prin- 
cipalitiea  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  line  above*.  This, 
kawever^  ia  a  mere  ovoraigfai  s  the  work  la  saSciently  well 
written. 

».      I'l    « ■    l»  II      Willie         I  ..».      ■■■  I  ■■■,..  »    ■■  .11  ■      I 

(Art.  Till.    Aonian  Hoars ;  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  H.  Wifieo. 

Svo.pp.  167.    London,  1819. 

^npHE  poem  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  volome, 
'*  consists  of  a  desultory  series  of  descriptive  stanzas,  entitled 
Aspley  Wood.  In  the  stanza  employed,  and  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  ppem,  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  a  palpable 
imitation  of  Childellarold^s  Pilgrimage;  and  far  from  shrinking 
tram  the  comparison,  the  Writer  informs  us,  that  it  was  his 

Mntention.to  consider  the  present  Poem  as  the  first  of  a  series, 
^*  the  colouring  of  the  scenes  throu|;h  which  I  pass/'  as  a  noble 
!Lord  has  expanded  his  first  conception  into  a  Poem  written  in  suc- 
cessive parts,  but  pervaded  by  the  same  complexion  of  features ; — 
Hke  execution  or  abandonment  of  this  design  will  be  determined  by 
<iie  success  or  failure  of  the  pvesent  attempt.' 

It  Is  probable,  that  Mr.  Wifien  is  himself  aware  by  this  time, 
Aat  his  model  has  been  ill-chosen.    The  plan,  or  rather  the  no 

5 Ian,  of  Chiide  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and  the  incongruities  which 
isAgure  the  first  two  Cantos,  arising  from  the  obvious  want  of 
kny  determinate  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Author,  constitote  the 
irremediable  defect  of  that  poem.  The  principal  part  of  the 
Interest  will.be  found  to  arise  from  a  circumstance  which  gives 
a  soirtof  unity  to  the  whole,  but  which  in  ainy  inferior  writer, 
would  ejccite  only  disgust:  we  refer  to  the  half  avowed  onto- 
biographical  character  of  the  *  Romaunt.;* — ^tn  other  words,  ibe  • 
aullen  egotism  which  pervadeff  it,  and  in  which  a  man  of  Lord 
ByrcTn^s  distinction  and  genius  only  mav  safely  indulge.  Ano- 
/  ther  thibg  is,  that  tiie  reader  follows  m  Pilgrim  tltfoagh  th« 


•    •     •  • 
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scenes  be  so  ▼ividlj  describes^  with  the  confidence  that  it  is  the 
poetical  journal  of  travels  actually  performed.  Pai^t  of  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  poet»  is  coaceded  to  hiiki  in  the  character 
of  ft  traveller ;  aad  d^ultory  as  the  poeoi  iS|  }hfsre  is  a  sort  of 
ref^ular  progress  in  it,  the  reader  bei»g  constantly  carried  for* 
ward  from  one  scene  of  beauty  orof  ancient  i^ndeur  to  another, 
and  the  seutiiDeol  is  thus  coDtiDoally  relieved  by  action.  A 
person,  therefore,  who  should  form  the  design  ol  writine  a  sen- 
timental add  descriptive  poem  in  imitalion  of  Childe  Harold, 
without  having  provided  hisDseif  wnth  suniiar  materials  for 
throwing  life  into  tlie  landscape,  and  for  i^iving  the  air  of  a  nar- 
rative to  the  desultory  series  of  stanzas  through  which  he  aspires 
to  lead  the  not  reluctant  reader^  would  require  to-  possess  genius 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  noble  poet,  and  stores  of  thought 
morje  rich  with  philosophic  wisdom  and  classic  lore.  He  has 
undertaken  a  far  harder  task  :  he  has  set  himself  to  make  bricks 
withoutstraw,  and  to  build  a  tower  up  to  the  heaveos  without 
cement. 

Mr.  Wiffen  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  us  {or  not  hold- 
ing him  to  possess  superior  talents  to  those  of  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred to.  But  far  from  blaming  his  present  attempt,  we  are 
diposed  to  augur  well  of  bis  abilities,  though  not  of  hia  judgement, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  matured.  To  aim  high,  to 
imitate  what  there  is  no  chance  of.  equalling,  to  attempt  a  task 
far  above  the  skill  and  strength  which  are  brought  to  it,  is  the 
only  way  to  be  quali^ed  eventually  to  achieve  wlMit  is  excellent. 
We  must  begin,  in  every  aK,  by  imitating  the  models  which 
have  inspired  the  pasision  or  the  taste  for  it.  Originality  of  talent, 
thougbtl  eamot  be  acquired,  yet,  where  it  really  exists,  must  be 
developed  by  study  and  imitation.  A  young  writer  will  do  well, 
however,  to  avoid  attaching  hhnself  too  closely  to  any  one 
school,  lest' he 'should,  through  the  immaturity  of  bis  taste,  be 
led  to  adopt  Its  characteristic  faults  of  manner,  together  with  its 
better  peculiarities.  The  manner  of  no  poet,  how  distinguished 
soever  be  his  genius,  is  pleasing  at  second  hand ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  invite,  by  too  palpable  a  resemb{ance  of  the 
copy,  a  disadvantageous  comparison. 

Mr,  Wiffen  is  evidently  a  young  writer,  but  he  is  a  promising 
one.  *  He  appcara  to  possess  an  enthusiaslic  love  of  nature,  and  a 
cultivated  fancy.  As  be  learns  tojdismiss  his  moipory,  his  imagi- 
nation will  probably  become  more  vip^orous ;  and  his  taste  will 
ripen  as  his  mind  expands.  The  iostiad  of  imitalion  is  designed 
to  give  way,  as  the  €iOttlties  acquire  strength ;  bat  the  whole 
mhut  tniisi 'grow  together.  We  shall  not  attempt 'an  analysis 
of  the  present  ppem,  but  shpdl  lay  before  our  caadeKa  some  of 
the  pleasing  passages  with  which  it  abounds,  fiq  |W  ^o  enable 

them  to  ^pr^ciate  tb^  meats  of  tlia  vplui^q.  * 
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<  A  world  18  ftt  ny  feet  of  flowers  and  ferOy 
Cornfield  and  murmurine  pine,  mte^  villa,  heathy 
Aides  through  whose  sylvan  vistjis  we  diitcem 
AH  Heaven  on.  high,  and  fniitfulness  beneath. 
Shades  of  mv  love  and  infancy  I   bequeath 

A  pordoQ  of  your  glory  to  my  lay— > 
A  Pilffrim  of  the  Woods ;  I  twine  a  wreath 
Of  wildflowers  fior  thy  revel,  dancuig  May  I 
My  theatre  the  woeda—my  theme  one  vernal  day* 

<  Still  floats  in  the  grey  sky  the  moving  moon, 
A  crescent— o*er  yon  valley  of  black  pines 
Where  Night  yet  stands,  a  centinel ;  but  soon 
In  the  far  streaky  east  the  morning  shines. 
The  Iris  of  whose  bursting  glory  lines 

With  fire  the  firmament;  distinct  and  clear, 
'Gainst  the  white  dawn  proud  Ridgemount  high  redioes 
His  mural  diadem  : — lo  1  from  his  rear 
The  breaking  mists  unfurl,  and  Day  has  reached  me  here. 

*  Here  on  a  solitary  hill  I  take 

My  station — days  on  years  thus  hurry  by, 
And  of  the  varying  present  mar  or  make 
A  gloom  or  bliss  in  Man's  eternity : 
Suns  rise — ascend— set— darken— and  we  die. 
The  dewdrops  of  a  morning,  in  whose  glass 
AH  things  look  sparklingiy ;— alas  I  where  I 
Now  stand,  in  how  brief  time  shall  othera  pass. 
Nor  heed^  nor  see  the  blade  whereon  my  moisture  wa«. 
•        *        •        •        •        • 

*  The  far*extended  prospect^— the  dim  spire 
Which  bounds  the  blue  horizon— white  walla  aeCA 
In  glittering  distance— wreathing  from  the  fire 
Of  pastoral  huts  ascendins  smoke— the  sheen 

Of  namlets  humming  in  the  morn— the  green 
And  beautiful  hue  of  youth  on  every  flower. 
And  herb  where  Sprine's  betraying  steps  have  been— 
The  bright  leaves  sparKliog  in  a  sunny  shower,-— 
Music  on  every  bough,  and  life  in  every  bower. 

*  The  plover's  shrilly  whistle— the  quick  call 
Of  pheasants  in  their  devious  wanderings. 
The  heifer  lowing  from  the  distant  stall, 
Anc  sudden  flutter  of  the  wild  bird's  wings. 
Invisible  in  passing-^sunrise— springs 
Whose  obrystal  gusbings  momently  engage 
The  babble  of  an  echo— these  are  things 
Too  mean,  or  far  too  lovely  for  a  Sage 

With  whom  delight  is  crime,  and  solitude  a  cage.'  pp.  1^21* 

The  foUovfing  passage  has  great  spirit  and  beauty. 

*  Hark  to  the  merry  Gos£ip  of  the  sprint. 

The  sweet  mysteriout  voice  which  peoples  place 
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With  ma  Italian  beauty,  and  ^ioea  briag 
As  'twere  Elysiuoi  from  the  wild«  of  space 
Where'er  her  wing  inhabits !  give  it  chaoe. 
In  other  bowers  the  fairy  shouts  a^ain ; 
Wliere'er  we  run  it  mocks  our  rapid  race— 
Still  the  same  loose  note  in  a  ffoKlen  chain 
Rings  through  the  vocal  woods,  and  fills  with  joy  the  pUiik 

*  Hail  to  thee,  shooting  Cuckoo !  io  my  youth 
Thou  wert  long  time  the  Ariel  of  my  hope, 

^   The  marvel  of  a  summer  1  it  did  soothe 
To  listen  to  thee  on  some  sunny  slope. 
Where  the  high  oaks  forbade  an  ampler  scope 
Than  of  the  blue  skies  upward-<-and  io  sit, 
Canopied,  in  the  gladdening  horoscope 
Which  thou,  my  planet  flung — a  pleasant  fit, 
Long  time  my  hours  endeared,  my  kindling  fancy  smit. 

'  And  thus  I  love  thee  still-— thy  monotone 
The  self>same  transport  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  when  thy  voices  sweet  Sybil,  all  is  flown 
My  eager  ear,  I  cannot  chuse  but  blame. 

0  may  the  world  these  feelings  never  tame ! 
If  a|(e  o'er  me  her  silver  tresses  spread, 

1  sUll  would  call  thee  by  a  lover's  name^ 
And  deem  the  sp'urit  of  delight  unfled, 

Nor  bear,  though  grey  without,  a  heart  to  Nature  dead. 

*  Thus  too  the  Grasshopper  ts'still  mr  friend, 
The  minute«soand  of  many  a  sunny  hour 
Passed  on  a  thymy  hill,  when  I  could  send 

My  soul  in  search  thereof  by  bank  and  bower,  ^ 

Till  lured  fiir  from  it  by  a  foxglove -flower 
Nodding  too  dangerously  above  the  crag. 
Not  to  excite  the  passion  and  the  power 
.  To  clidib  the  steep,  and  dowA  the  blossoms  drag. 
Them  the  marsh-crocus  joined,  and  yellow  water- flag; 

*  Shrill  sings  the  noisy  Wassailler  in  his  dome, 
Yon  grassy  wilderness  where  curls  the  fern. 
And  creeps  the  ivy ;  with  the  wish  to  rove 
He  spreads  bis  sails,  and  bright  is  his  sojourn 
'Mid  chalices  with  dews  in  every  urn ; 

All  flying  things  a  like  delight  have  found-— 
Where'er  I  gaze,  and  to  what  new  region  turn. 
Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound. 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  summer-sound^ 

*  And  chief  the  Fly,  upon  whose  fans  are  spread 
lines  with  which  summer  wanps  the  Occident 
At  the  rich  sunset,  epicure  in  taste. 

Beholds  the  odorous  light,  and  deems  it  lent         ' 
For  amorous  pastime,  and  in  truth  seems  bent 
To  find  or  form  a  paradise  below ;— 


^ 
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With  blbeitos  ai^  berbt  of  etery  v9tiM»  JCeAt 
DalHei  her  tongue— her  wings  expanded  show 
Like  ornamented  cioUds  hoog  round  by  \xh*  bov. 

<  That  pageant  past,  comes  ite  quick  Squirrel  forth 
From  his  high  cedar  with  a  burst  tod  bound. 
To  sport  upon  the  warm  grass  of  the  earth 
Feeding,  and  wave  his  graceful  bmsh  around. 
And  pause — and  prick  hit  ears^  aikdotcat^h  sound 
List  in  a  breathless  attitttde»  and  start 
If  far  away  intruding  steps  resound : 
With  feet  already  raised  to  springs  to  dart 
On  to  the  nearest  pine,  but  claims  a  momeat's  part. 

*  Anon  he  cowers  upon  a  branch,  and' thence 
Looks  deeply  down  on  his  pursuer's  shape. 
And  yet  alarmed,  on  his  glad  eminence 
Stamps  wrathfuUy,  then  looks  a  laughing  ape. 
Playing  his  thousand  pranks  &et  an  eatafKK 
Almost  too  lofty  for  our  eye  to  neach 
Through  the  thiekgloomi  tibeD  Weahe.to  the  rape 
Of  the  pine's  coaeSf  or  Ao  his  ncst»  the  pleach 
Of  matoy  a  wilding  bough  in  the  next  ^^t  beadb. 

^  Hush !  for  the  most  shy  Ffieasant  leaves  the  brakes 
To  bask  her  beauteous  plumae^  in  the  sun. 
Which,  as  in  love  with  its  bright  cofours,  makes 
A  hundred  brilliaat  Irises  of  one. 
Autumn  is  past :  the  desolasting  gaa 
Haunts  net  her  dreaming  ileep  « jAe  ikow  anay  tread, 
A  Princess,  through  the  halls  she  wont  to  ihun, 
£iilcnce  around,  and  verdurous  domet  o'erhead. 
More  high  exalt  her  crest,  her  whirring  pinions  spread.' 

pp.  4i-4& 
We  do  not  wish  io  lesaen  the  farourable  iniprasaion  of  these 
extracts  by  any  verbal  criticisms.  We  abidl  tfaaeefore  merdj 
add,  that  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the  poeiii  are  (he  best, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  will  do  well  not  to  Temure  upon  allegoricsl 
ground.  That  '  prying  girl,  yoong  Curioeitn,'  is  given  to 
mischief,  and  is  not  to  be  intrigued  with  by  a  young  poet  with 
impunity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  smaller  poems,  we  make  roooi 
for  part  of  the  '  Lhies  on  Howarp.' 

Why,  when  the  souls  we  lortd  are  fled. 

Plant  we  their  turf  with  flowers* 
Their  blessomed  fragraoee  there  to  abe^ 

In  sunshine  and  in  dbowers  I 
Why  bid,  when  these  have  passed  away. 
The  laurel  ^flourish  o'er  their  claj. 

In  winter's  blighting  boucs^ 
To  spread  a  Jeaf,  for  ever  ^een|-^ 
Ray  of  the  life  that  jonce  bath  Wen. 
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**  It  18  thUi  W  irMldrdmnpcrc0e«l^> 

Bright  nieiiorjr  of  tfae  {iwt  $ 
And  give  their  kofiged  form  a  dgtB- 

fteiwily  to  Imc^ 
jlrtot  to»liallofh^ whilst  rogret 

Is  bui^  |ritb  ^eir  aotioas  yet^-r 
The  8iprcH9tne«Miii  t|iey  Gfi«t.: 

To  sanctify  upon  the  earth 

The  gloiy  of  dc|p«rted  worth* 

^  Such  and  so  ftnr;  in  Bqr^s  dedine 

The  hoet  wliidi  Nature  gives ; 
Yet-^yet-^llMaglr  torn  hate  oetied  to  diine, 

HerMceveatioDliveBs    * 
With  Idwid'rsiseta^aBCM  %»tSk\   : 
The  mind,  ai^.t90der  grief  in0^r 

Dim  radiancie  atiU  8wrviy«f } 
AndkiiifQU^r'Meiii#  <tM  UngoKH^  lig^    . 
When  blended  with  the  shadef  ef  4ug^t« 

^  Eise;  whjf  wheii  iMed  stadb  Ae  Tower» 

Tlie  coluMMi  everArofwn, 
And,  record  of  M&n*^  pride  or  fower, 

'- '  CramUeB  ilie  etomttg-etoae;  • 
Wh^  does  she  gfrreher  ftty^VtiK 
Hieir  ruins  livipgly  to  twine» 

If  not  t(r  ^|iBt  ahoBf 
In  the  0^oqme^fit  mauj 
To  glory  >.  ihnde  9a  amfh^  difait ! 

^JStill  o'er  tfaj  temples  and  tl^  rfirines, 

Loved  Oreeee!  her  spirit  ^ftrowt 
Visions  where'er  the  ivy  twines, 

Of  beauty  in  repose  9 
Though  all  thy  OiMles  be  dumb. 
Not  voiceless  j|h4il  tb(me  pilc0  become^ 

Whilst  there  one  wild*flawer  blows' 
To  claim  f^  fend-r-vagretiU  .^Iglh 
For  triumphs  paasedi  and  tme$  goaebyv 

'  Still,  Bgjrpt,  tower  Ifiy  sepufohreif 

Which  aeaitoe  the  thousand  iMMies 
Of  those  who  grasped,  in  vanished  «yaan^ 

*  tliydiad^s  and  thrones! 
Still  frowns,  by  shattering  years  unrent. 
The  lV^offqii6,  jaohamved's  laOofMenil 

And  still  P^idea  owns, 
Bf  monarchs  crovuned,  by  shdphacda  trodt 
tils  CenotapV-a  grassy  Mid  1 

<  The^w>ere  Ibe  Mighty  of  the  world^^ 

The  demigodti  of  earth ; 
Their  breath  tlie  flag  of  blood  unfitrled^ 

And  gave  the  l^attle  binfa  ; 
Vol-  XIII.  N.  S.  «  O 
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Tbay  Ihred  to  to«nple  on  numkhidy 
Anain  their  ravage  leave  behind 
The  impreaa  of  their  worth : 
And  winrd  rhyme,  and  hoaiy  aotig. 
Hallowed  their  deeds  and  hymned  their  WRNy. 

*  Bat  Tbouy  mild  Benefactor^thoo, 

To  whom  on  earth  were  given 
The  ^mpathy  for  others'  woe. 

The  charities  of  heaven ; — 
Viij  f6r  grief,  a  fletrer^tBlm  ' 
lAie'B  ills  and  agonies  to  calm;** 

To  tell  that  thou  hasi  striveat 
Thou  hast  thy  records  which  swrpass 
Or  storying  stone,  or  sculpumd  betas  I 

<  Thfif  live  not  in  the  sepulchre 

In  which  thy  dust  is  hid, 
Thou^  there  were  kindlier  hands  to  rear 

Thy  simple  INnunid, 
Than  Egypt  s  migntiest  could  comnMBid— 
A  duteous  tribe,  a  peasant  band 

Who  mourned  the  rites  they  did— 
Mourned  that  the  cold  turf  should  ooafiae 
A  spirit  kind  and  pure  as  thine* 

^  Tkev  are  existent  in  the  dime 
Thy  pilgrim-steps  have  trod, 

Where  Justice  tracks  the  feetx»f  Crime, 
And  seals  his  doom  with  blood  i 

Tlie  tower  where  criminab  complain« 

And  fettered  captives  mourn  in  vain^ 
The  pestilent  Abode 

Are  thy  memorials  in  the  sides. 

The  portals  of  thy  Paradise. 

*  Thine  was  an  empire  o'er  distress, 

The  triumphs  of  the  mind  1 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  wretchedness, 

The  firiend  of  human  kind  I 
Thy  name,  through  every  future  age. 
By  bardf  phiianihropisti  and  sage« 

Ia  glovy  shall  be  shrined ; 
Whilst  other  Niilds  and  Clari^soits  show 
That  still  thy  mantle  rests  below.' 

*  The  nodding  hearse,  the  sable  plume. 

Those  attributes  of  pride. 
The  arti6cial  grief  or  gloom 

Are  pageants  which  but  hide 
Hearts,  from  the  weight  of  anguish  free ; 
But  there  were  many  wept  for  thee 

Who  wept  for  none  beside; 
And  felt,  thus  left  alone  below. 
The  full  deaertedoeas  of  woe. 
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*  And  manj.  mouroed  that  thou  ahoold^lte 

Where  Dnieper  rolls  and  raves* 
Glad  from  barbaric  realms  to  fly 

And  blend  with  Pontic  waves; 
A'deaart  bleak—- ii  barren  shore, 
'Where  Mercy  never  trod  before — 

A  land  wh<Mie  sons  were  slaves; ' 
Croachiog*  and  fettered  to  the  soil 
By  feudal  chains  and  thankless  toil. 

*  But  oft  methinka  in  fatore  years 

To  raisa  exihad  thought. 
And  soften  atarnest  eyes  to  tearsg 

Shall  be  ihy » glorious  lot ; 
And  oftihe.rogged  Muaaovite— 
As  spring  prepares  the  pious  rite. 

Shall  trawl  the  holy  spot. 
And  see  her  oflered  roses  showered 
Upon  the  grave  of  gentle  Howard  f 

*  Tbosa  roses  on  their  languid  stalk 

Will  fade  ere  Mes  the  day. 
Winter  may  wither  in  his  walk 

Themjrrtieandthebay,  *    .. 

Which,  mingled  with  the  laurePs  stem. 
Her  hands  may  plant,  but  not  with  them 

Shall  mamory  pass  away. 
Or  piur  x^ease  the  heart  to  swell- 
To  Tuaa  there  can  be  no  Farewbll.'  pp.  150 — 158. 

Tbeae  atansas  aw  the  pledge  of  better  things. 


Art*  IX.  The  HiiUny  of  the  ancient  Town  and  Borough  of  Usbridge, 
containing  Copies  of  interesting  public  Ducumentii,  and  a  particu- 
lar Account  of  all  chariuble  Donations,  left  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Poor;  with  Plates,  god  an  Appendix  By  George  Bedford,  A.M. 
and  Thomas  Hurry  Riches.  Svo.  London,  1818. 

XKI E  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  by  this  piece  of  local 
^^  history.  It  is  the  result  of  much  readini^,  and  of  diligent 
collection ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  written  without  the  aliglitest 
tinge  of  that  most  intolerable  of  annoyances,  antiquarian  alfecta- 
tion.  The  Authors  of  this  work  have  evidently  possessed  the 
command  of  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable,  and  not  commonly 
aocpssible  materials,  of  which  they  have  made  ample  use,  witli- 
out  neglecting  the  more  obvious  sources  of  instruction  ;  and  they 
have  communicated  their  various  infdniiation,  in  a  clear,  com- 
pressed, and  sensible  manner.  After  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
different  matters  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  town  of  Ux* 
bridge,  they  enter  upon  its  hisiory,  to  which  they  have  contrived 
to  give  no  little  interest,  especially  in  that  pun  ion  of  it  wbick 
relates  to  the  UMuccessful  negotiation  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  in  Idid.    The  house  in  which  the  Commisaionera 


met,  is  still  standing,, Knct  three  cleai^  &hd  v^eH-s^Mted  vievrs  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  its  interior  and  e^lDiior^  The  de- 
scription jof  the  present  state  of  Uxbridge  is  tuft  and  distinct, 
and  the  chapter  on  *  ecclesiastical  affairs/  contaiusrsoane  curious 
matter.  Great  and  conamendable  pains  have  been  taken  with 
the  chapter  on  charitable  instilutions  and  donatioas.  Addressing 
their  *  feUow*townsmen'  on  this  snbjeet  in  the  pwektCBy  the  Au- 
thors state, 

*  Thdt  they  have  been  sedkAMi*  to  ptiititieni  in  patsdKsion  of  all 
those  public  documents  that  Appeared  of  inmoftavict  to  the  interesu 
of  the  town  of  Uxbridge  >  and  more  espoeisRly  to  cir^iiUte  complete 
information  upon  all  the  ptibtie  charities  and  Venations.  Though, 
upon  this  subject,  they  hare  lieeti  at  no  incoftAdttrahle  ^lains,  they 
have  not,  in  all  instances,  succeeded  to  thp  extent  of  their  wishes. 
They  have  reason  to  believe  that  sevetd  dba#itieii  anciently  in  the 
gift  of  this  town,  have  6een  entirely  lost,  through  Be|;fti|g(^nce  and  in* 
attention  in  preserving  docoraents,  and  traoinitting  Infonnation. 
Those  copies  of  original  deeds  and  grants,  which  are.fvnished  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  as  of  public  interest^  may,  however,  oe  fully  relied 
on.  Great  inaccuracies  have  been  detected  even  in  ptrliamentaiy 
returns ;  and,  in  correcting  these,  the  authors  have  observed  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  and  have  always  referred  to  the  original  deeds  or 
wills.'  Preface,  p.  x* 

This  is  a  roost  important  subject,  and  one  to  ithich  the  atten- 
tion of  every  man  who  has  the  oppofttitiities  of  tnquli^,  ought  to 
be,  directed.  We  believe  that  mere  are  in  Ibis'  Country  few 
towns  of  any  consideratibn,  withoat  some  iaatitution  or  bequest 
of  this  kind ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  cases  are  very  rare  in 
i^hich  abuses  have  not  takeh  place.  The  parliauientarv  6om- 
mission,  now  in  progress,  will,  no  doubt,  effect  much  iti  the  way 
of  remedy  ;  but  much  will  still  remain  to  be  done,  and  if  every 
qualified  individual  will  contribute,  in  imitation  of  Messrs.  lied- 
ford  and  Riches,  his  sJiare  of  investigation  to  the  general  inquiry, 
we  shall  entertain  a  good  hope  of  its  satisfactory  termination. 

A  work  of  this  description  does  not  admit  of  analysis,  and  any 
really  illustrative  extracts  must  be  on  a  sc^Ie  too  large  for  our 
arrangements :  wc  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  t^ith  a 
general  recommendation  of  this  compact  and  tvell-atranged 
Volume.  The  embellishments  are  judiciously  choseu,  fairly 
executed,  and  sufficient  in  number :  tlie  font  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Margaret  is  a  rich  specimen  of  wood- engraving,  and  the 
plate  containing  Basset^s  grant,  is  a  skilful yac-«imt/e  of  an  an- 
cient deed,  with  its  old-fashioned  court-hand,  its  creased  parch- 
ment, and  its  appended  seal.  The  book  is  well  prihted,  and 
l^together  does  credit  to  the  Uxbridge  press. 
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Art.  X.  Traits  Thiorique  et  Pratique,  A  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Knowledge  necessary  to  every  Amateur  of  Pic-  - 
tures,  and  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  learning  to  judge,  appreciate^ 
and  presenre  the  Productions  of  the  Art  Si  Painting.  To  which 
are  added,  Obserrations  on  pubKc  and  private  CollecttonSy  and  a 
descriptive  GatalcMj^ne  of  the  Pictates  now  in  Possession  of  the 
Au^or,  Fnui9ois*Xavisr  de  Burtin.  2  vols.  8vo.   BruxeUesy  1808. 

THESE  voIani€9,  recently  ptK  into  our  bands,  are  somewhat 
out  of  date^  b'ut  we  have  taken  them  as  the  sabject  of  an 
artiele,  partly  oii  acoount  of  some  wbinraical  peculiarfties  which 
mark  their  composition,  but  ehtefty  wifh  reference  to  some  ge^ 
neral  oireumstances  connected  with  the  purchase  and  manage- 
ment of  piclnrea.     The  Author,  M.  Burtin— with  a  string  of 
unimportant  official  additions  tacked  to  his  name  in  the*  title- 
page — is,  or  was,  the  proprietor  of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which, 
if  we  may  trust  his  own  panegyrics,  was  altogether  unrivalled 
in  its  selection.    He  seems,  indeed,  to  hate  considered  each  in- 
dividual picture  as  a  test  or  standard,  by  which  the  merits  of 
all  others  of  the  same  school'  and  class  might  be  determined  ;  fer 
we  find  him  with  the  most  amusing  self-complacency,  frequently 
referring  to  works  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation,  and  com- 
pleting his  eulogy  on  each  by  the  crowning  compliment,  that  it 
is  second  only  to  some  admirable  chef'tCceuvre  qui  faitpartie 
de  ma  coUedion.     He  makes,  moreover,  very  high  pretensions 
to  admiration  as  an  original  discoverer,  and  a  judge  of  scarcely 
fallible  skill  and  acumen  in  matters  t)f  art^  and  be  presents  a 
very  formidable  aspect  of  defiance  to  all  who  may  presume  id 
qifestioo  his  deeisiim^.    Our  estimate  of  his  qualifications  un--' 
happily  differs  considerable  from  bis  own  ;  but  after  deducting 
from  the  bulk  of  these  Tolumes  the  large  alloy  of  cgotistn,  pre- 
sumption, oommon-place  declamation,  and  imperfect  science, 
something  will  still  remain  to  remain  to  repay  the  reader.     In 
fact,  the  very  defects  of  the  work  help  to  mske  it  amusing ;  and 
though  after  we  have  been  laboriously  working  up  some  steep 
climak,  we  have  been  frequently  provoked  on  finding  nothing 
at  the  ^mmit  to  indenmify  us  for  our  pains,  yet  we  have  been 
kept    in  tolerably  good-humour  by  the  simple  vanity  of  M. 
Burtin,  who  never  fails  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  skill 
with  which  his  researches  have  been  conducted,  and  the  success 
with  which  they  have  been  Invariably  crowned.    The  absurdity 
of  his  arrogance  and  dogmtitism,  is  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the 
admission,  that  *  be  had  never  taken  into  his  hand  a  brush  nor  a 
*  crayon/  Which  confession  he  really  seems  to  think  an  enhance* 
ment,  rather  than  an  abatement  of  bis  pretensions  to  superiority. 
It  would  be  an  indulgence  to  our  own  partialities,  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  disctission  of  the  question,  whether  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  painting  be  indispensable^  tir  not,  to  the  entire  qua- 
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lification  of  a  souikI  theorist.    We  doubt,  however ,^  wbether  Hie 
detiiiU  and  illuflt  rut  ions  which  such  an  enquiry  must  involve, 
would  suHliciently  interest  the  greater  portion  of'  our  readers  to 
justify  U9  in  entering  on  it*  We  shall,  theret'orei  content  ourselves 
nvilb  indioatin|if  two  main  reasons,  which  a|j|N>ar  to  us  to  deter* 
inine  the  point  in  Ihe  affirmative.     The  first  of  these  lies  in  the 
uoqoeHtionable  fact,  that  the  mere  amateur  can  neter  trace,  nor 
comprehend,  the  various  prooesses  and  reasonings  by  which  the 
artist  is  carried  forward  in  his  approaches  to  exeelleni^e.     Tlie 
mechanical  operations  of  the  painter  are  multiplied  and  labori- 
ous, and  it  is  by  these  that  he  acquires  dexterity  of  hand,  snd 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  different  materials.     But  his  in- 
tellect uul  exertions  are  )et  more  intense  and  complicated.     The 
formation  of  his  manner,  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
the  acquirement  and  application  of  anatomical  knowledge,  the 
study  of  character  and  passion,  ihe  observation  of  nature  in  its 
coanexioii  with  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  are  a  part, 
and  a  part  only,  of  the  objects  which  demand  the  indefati£^ble 
altentitm  and  efforts  of  the  artist.     But  if  this  knowledge  be 
necessary  to  him,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  it  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  his  critic.     In 
common  cases,  the  use  of  a  thing  is  the  criterion  of  its  worth, 
and  of  this,  all  can  judge  without  recurrence  to  the  modes  or 
materials  of  its  productbn;  but  the  value  of  a  work  of  art,  is  to 
be  estimated  on  different  grounds,  and  is  frequently  dependent 
on  qualities  quite  out  of  the  range  of  general  observation,  and 
too  closely  connected  with  practical  details  to  be  obvious  to  any 
perceptions,  except  those  of  the  man  who  has  made  himself  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  with  the  processes  of  art. 

The  second  circumstanoe  which  furnishes  an  argument  against 
the  suiBciency  of  criticism  without  previous  practice,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  impossibility,  that  any  but  an  artist  should  be  fairly 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  he  hks  to  encounter.  The 
discernment  of  these,  is  indispensable  to  the'formation  of  a  sound 
judgement :  not  even  the  slightest  painting  can  be  adequately 
estimated,  without  a  due  regard  to  this  point.  To  us,  at  least, 
it  seems  impossible,  that  the  most  extensive  acquaintanoe  with 
pictures  stmuld  communicate  this  knowledge.  The  triumph 
of  art  la,  to  give  the  ap|)earancd  of  ease  to  the  most  Intricate 
anil  laborious  subjects,  and  nothing  short  of  actual  experience 
can  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  meana  of  forming  an  accurats 
judgement  respecting  that  whidi  is  one  thing  in  superficial  as* 
piO)»  and  another  in  scientific  reality.  We  admit,  that  painters 
are  somewh«it  too  liAble  to  be  warped  by  system,  and  that  their 
preferences  are  not  always  impartial  and  judicious.  But  this  is 
safar  from  invalidating  the  correctness  of  our  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  it  supplies  an  ifniiari  argument  in  its  favour ;  sincei 


if  fall  «id  pfM^cd  knowledge  fail  to  guard  a  mte  from  prqii« 
dice  and  error,  what  shall  preserve  from  yet  wider  wanderings, 
the  amatear,  who  can  judge  only  by  mere  and  imperfeot  theory, 
wboae  estioaate  can  be  little  more  than  comparative,  and  who  oan 
never  arrive  at  a  decisive  conglusion,  because  his  reasonings  fail 
in  a  most  important  part  of  their  chain  i 

M.  Burtin  started  early  in  his  career  of  connoisseurship,  and 
began  by  a  voracioMs  and  indiscriminate  collection  of  every  thing 
within  his  means  of  purchase.  He  very  soon  found  out,  how-^ 
ever,  by  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  more  en-« 
lightened  persons,  that  bis  supposed  masterpieces  were  paltry 
trash,  and  he  started  Uo  a  new  scent.  After  various  and  unsuo-* 
c^ful  attempts  to  disengage  himself  from  his  unoomfortaU* 
consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  after  struggling  a  long  time  with 
the  difSciilties  and  darkness  of  his  path,  lux  d^mummfidM  /— 
be  obtained  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the  *  fine  oolleotion'  of  tba 
Clievalier  Verhulst,  and  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  a  virtuosd^ 
'  all-compact.^  Whatever  might  have  been,  at  that  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  the  amount  of  his  acquisitions,  he  seems  to 
have  kept  his  object  steadily  in  view,  to  have  neglected  ^no  op- 
portunity of  visiting  celebrated  collections,  and  to  have  been 
assiduous  in  picking  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  useful  infor« 
mation  respecting  the  means  of  preserviug  and  cleaning  pictures^ 
of  restoring  their  decayed  or  taroibbed  colouring,  of  transferring 
them  to  fresh  canvas,  removing .  injurious  varnish,  and  sub* 
stituting  more  sfilutary  materials.  With  all  this,  there  is  inter* 
mixed  abundant  evidence  of  his  shallow  acquisitions  and  imper* 
feet  qualifications  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  knowledge^ 
feeling,  and  criticism  of  art.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
no  eye  for  the  lofty  and  grand,  by  taking  a  strangely  contorted 
figure  which  he  calls  the  Paladin  Astolfo,  for  the  work  of  Michael 
Angeio.  This  picture,  of  which  he  has  given  an  etching,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  collection  of  some  German  nobleman,  oneaf 
whose  aneestors  had,  at  some  period  or  another,  been  in  Italy ; 
and  pn  this  circumstance  he  builds  his  absurd  bypothesiB,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  &ct,  that  no  oil- paint* 
logs  from  thst  great  artistes  hand  are>  now  in  existence.  His 
conceited,  smirking,  and  vet  evidently  irritable  positiveness  on 
this  point,  is  supremely  ridiculous-  The  attitude  of  the  princqNdf 
figure  betrays  the  sheer  extravagance  of  Spranger  and  GoltxiuSy 
but  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  always  scientific,  though  fro* 
quently  overwrought  daring  of  the  mighty  Florentine ;  and. the 
description  given  df  the  rich  colouring,  and  laborious  finish,  of  tho 
execution,  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  rapid  boldnessof  kirn 
hand.     Qut  M.  Burtin  is  a  small  genius  altogether  :•  bo  >  bah«f 


Ibe b0am4dM^--^§i .m-  a  'nls^cimfld  tiarm  Irom  tbe  lUssos 
and  the  rciKe^os  of  iiie  Museum,  to'  «tare  deli^edliy  oo  the 
cheaper  brilliiuiciee  of  Socaerset  House. 

His'defiaitions  are  prodigiously  aaavsiBg :    they  are  generalljr 
*iimpte  jiod  obyioiia  Imsms,  Very  inoompleie,  but  deitrered  with 
a  va^  deal  gf  1>usile  and  iosportanbe.     The  art  «f.  pamtiiig'^  for 
JhsUince^  ia^ita  general  iiaport,  is  notfaitig  nore)  €€lon  mot,  than 
^ihe  sr^^pf  app^jeg  colours,  mtiiout  relief,  on  a  emooth  sur^ 
Maoff,  a^.that  ,tbey  may  imitate  any  objeet  ifhatsoever,  auoli  as  it 
fibay  Wseefi^orcoueeiTed  to  be  visible  in  naiCwre/      But  ibis 
^lUm^^il^fiition  is  <onry  preparatory  to  bis  grand  prioeiplei  *  as 
4,.simpla«8  it  is  luinloous/  and  which,  Dotwithstatidiog  itaviore 
iwok  Spartan  brevity,. lie  grafely  asauroa  ua,  is  Ibe  adeqaate 
^-result  of  forty  years  study  and  obserTation.*    This  mighty  dis- 
eovery  is  oontained  in  four  words,  Bon  choiat^  bien  rendu; 
wbiob,  if  we  rightly  understand  their  import,  meain  nolbine  more 
than  tliat«  aubjeet  should  be  well-chosen  and  well-treatral  We 
sfberwards  learn  from  this  most  admirable  of  dUeiianH^  Aat  the 
aupetfiority  of  an  artist  is  to  be  determined,  not, by  theexoeUence 
of  his  selection,  or  the  correctness  of  his  design,  but  by  the 
*  magic  truth  of  his  colouring  and  his  cUxir  ob$onr* 
^  tlis  remarks  on  the  dif&rent  schools  of  painting,  are,  like  aH 
the  rest  jof  his  book,  ftdl  of  egolism  and  parade,  with  the  usual 
pMrtioo  of  refereaoe  to  liis  own  inestimable  colledioii :    thej  con- 
lain^  liowever,  some  valuable  points,  and  n»ay  be  advantageously 
perused  by  aH  who  take  an  interest  in  these  mattersi     The  eon- 
ejuding  chapters  of  the  work  are  the  most  important,  and  are 
evidently  the  result  of  much  re^arcb.    They  comprise  a  disser* 
taCioti  on  the  signatures  employed  by  artists  in  marking  their 
works,  and  on  tkke  substances  upon  which  their  pictures  were 
usually  painted  ',  a. very  unsatisfactory  imrestigation  of  the  cele- 
brateff  out  absurd-  balance^  or  rather  seale^  on  which  de  Pile$ 
artljuated  the  diflerent  degrees  of  merit  assignable  to  the  great 
peters  of  histoi;^  )   a  useful  statement  of  the  diflfereot  prioea  at 
wAaolTthe  works  of  the  principal  mast^s  have  at  various  times 
been  ^old.i^aud^  as  we  imagine,  a  valuable  enumeration  and  in* 
vlisiig^non  of  the  different  methods  Used  in  cleaning  ptttures, 
wttb»tbe  preeauttons  to  be  observed  in  resloring  them|  or  in 
I^^Sartijdg  them  to  fresh  canvas.     The  vdame^oses  with  an 
•|ta[mination.of  the  qualities  and  eflfeots  of  the  sevinral  vamialies 
eoiylof^d^liy  artists. 

^^mop^  his  varioas  ol^eets  ^  inquiify,  M.  Burtin  has  given, 
flfterhis  own  fashion,  the  resrult  of  a  long  investigation  into  the 
•amses  of  the  dedioe  of  art ;  and  as  nsual^  be  is'  short  and  pe* 
rAiqifgry  ik  his  decision.  lie  refers  it  wholty  •  tc^  the  neglect  of 
the  atw^  of  colour,  the  cohsequence  of  a  toa  exciosive  regard  to 
•^Upij^aiHtfJ^/Br  aiatiquea/    We  believe  there  may  be;SOmeJQjK* 
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lice  in  the  reproor,  though  the  solution  itself  Is  in  the  Isst  degree 
absurd.     It  is  admitted  that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  colouring 
is  in  a  mtHemble  state  of  de^adation  ;  bnt  it  seems  to  us  that^ 
iivhat  we  should  deem  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  are  on  almost 
as  low  a  level.      The  French  schoof,  hoth  of  painting  and  of 
encrravine:,  is  nearly  as  destitute  of  trtith  and  miiiife  in  drawing 
as  in  coltiur.     The  Belisarius  of  David,  the  BeKsariua  an^"  bi^ 
dead  sfuide,  and  the  Marcus  Sextu^  all  celebraied  worits^  art 
sculptures  rather  than  paintinn^  :  they  have  all  the  bardtoasf  and 
rigidity  of  marble,  and  |M)HSess  as  little  of  the  motion  and  jiffa* 
bility  of  flesh,  as  of  the  richness  of  colour.    Let  any  one  compare 
the  French  print  (the  oris^^nal  we  hdYe  not  seen)  iof  the  EKike  of 
Weliinii^ton,  evidently  from  a  favourite  painting,  and  carefully 
elaborated  by  the  engraver,  with  the  same  Mubject  as  treated  by 
our  own  Laurence  and  Bromley.      In  the  first,  the  attitu<le 
meant  for  the  perfection  of  simplicity  and  ease,  is  awkward,  in* 
sipid,  and  constrained  ;    the  air  of  the  bead  is  singularly  heavy 
and  vuic^ar ;    the  features  are  liarnh  and  dull ;  the  limbs' clumsy 
and  inelastic ;  the  execution  is  black,  hard^  tasteless,  and  un» 
feeling.     The  English  print  is  the  reverse  of  all  this  :   the  atti* 
tude  is  spirited  and  graceful,  perhaps  a  little  too  obtrusively  so  ; 
the  air  and  expression  of  the  head  and  countenance  singularly 
fine  ;    the  stt*p  of  the  figure  firm,  light,  and  springy ;    and  the, 
engraving  full  of  energy,  grace,  and  science.     We  believe  that' 
this  niiiy  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  comparative  state  ot 
the  arts  m  England  and  in  France ;   nor  have  we  seen  any  in- 
stance whatever  that  in  the  smallest  degree  tends  to  shake  our 
opinion.     In  colour,  in  simplicity,  in  truth  and  nature,  the  Eng*' 
lish  school  decidedly  excels ;  and  it  is  rapidly  on  its  way  to  other 
excellences  in  which  it  is  somewhat  deficient.     A  host  of  distin- 
guished names  crowd  upon  us  at  this  moment^  which  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  put  into  the  balance  against  fkr  higher  names  than 
any  which  the  present  age  of  continental  art  can  produce.     The 
fine  colouring,  the  high  execution,  taste  and  feeling  of  Law-  \ 
rence;    the  rich,  yet  chaste  and  natural  humotur,  and  brilliant 
pencil  of  Wilkie,  who  stands  alone  against  the  whole  of  his  class, 
past,  present,  and  to  come ;    the  inimitable  grace,  ease,  and  fer» 
tiKty  of  Stothard  ;  the  transcendent  power  and  versattilty  of  Tur-' 
ner,  on  whom,  as  well  as  on  oiber  artists,  we  hope  shortly  to' 
bestow  a  more  detailed  criticisro,— have  nothing  to  approach 
them  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  effort.      We  wonld  QOt  ex- 
change Chantry  for  Canova.     Respecting  Haydon,  it  has  on* 
fortunatelv  hap|)ened  that  we  have  had  but  sleiider  opportunttleo ' 
of  estimating  his  powers ;   the  little  however*  that  we  have  seen^ ' 
hu  given  ns  a  keen  a|(^petite  for  more.     Some  chalk  sketches ' 
whi<%  he  exhibited  at  Spring  Gardens,  a  year  or  two  hack  Were ' 
trf  a  high  order :  the  fine  head  of  Sharpe.  and  tb«  harrowhig  ex<* 
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pre^^^»t{  of  tipe  dvjing  cpu^t^oftoce  fous^  jnla  $iHcld«fi  borror  by 
flie  au\hble  cs^lj  qJx^^  f^V^^  ^f  d^h,  bi^ve  Uft  an  impre9»iQ|i  on 
ojur  iniocl,^  y^hicli^iU^ot  rea^'^y  puss.  a«i(aj(«  VVe  confess  tbal 
ive  h^ye  ^o^greikt  V^p^ration  jTo^.  tl>^  prefieat  rHCf  of  coatinfalal 

4rti^t8;^^nn^itU^  W^^"^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  which  have  beri^  oq 
^xjiibjuon  iD^^bgllandy  caoopt  vse  U^ink,  baTe  exciUd  aoj  per- 
A^neiit  feeiiii^  of  ^clipinUp^  qidod^  those  quf|lified  to  judc^.. 
Monsieur  Tliiei^re's.  t^udgeinyent  ^f  WMtUii,  was  not,  it  ia  true, 
igiiV^ut  ooiieritaj^bMt  tUey  ^^e  of  aji  iaferiAr  l^iot^  ^biki  tjie  defects 
vfeie  iDGuraUe  f^id  inexcvis^Ue.  There  was  no  motion,  i>o  life 
ifl,^}\^^k^»cU^^.>  t^c  di:{^eriQ$  bad,  eyideptl}  beei^  a<i|iuf9ted  on 
^^'  laviQgure ;   Ui^^  ^JCOMpio^  ftnd  dis|^silio^  wer^  procisely 

iosj^  9l.a  dramatic  scepe  frp^  Ji^cin^,  certainly  i^  from  Sbak- 
^^are ;  the  attitudes  wer^  those  o(  ^e  stage ;  and,  to  crown  aH, 
in  a  piptu.re  of  which  foree  ai|d  i^el^ng  ahould  have  been  the 
marking  features,  tiiopeness  e^d  coU  correctness  wei^  Uie  de« 
pf^sUig  cha^acterisjLica.  Qn  th^  painting  by  the  German  Che- 
yalier,  exhibited  ^i  the  sao^e  t^me  and  plaice^  we  sball  not  irasla 
our  criticism.     But  we  niust  return  to  M.  Burtipi. 

'^h^  ^econd  volume  contains  more  absuj^dities,  %iyl  lass  in- 
s^truc^ion  tb^o  th.^  $(st.  It  is  chiefly  pccupied  wiib  t^e  catalogue 
of  M*  l^/s  pictuf,^s;  ia  his.  descniptiop  of  wi^ipb  l^b^  exhausted 
tho.^^sibul^ry  of  b^pe^'bole,  withoat,.  a«  far  a^  we  recoUeat,  pec* 
n^ittjo^'  liimself  to  detect  a  single  fault.  NoiW^  Vl^ojiigh  we  have 
not  ibe  present  means  ot,  asci^ctainlng  the  genera)  qoriiecipess  of 
his.  e9ti|ni(t.es,  yet  we  strongly  suspec^  tbeir  apcuracjr ;  ai^l  al- 
tj^pugh  U  ipiiy  possibly  be  the  cas^  tha^  e^ery  one  of  tbe  pict4M:es 
here  ^n.umerated  is  an  original,  yet,  ^ucb  is  t^e  effect  produced 
b^  his  w;ea^  and  i^pdiscruninating  adx^iratjon,  that  it  ^QuM  oot 
excit^.  the  smfillesjt  seusation  of  surprise  in.  our  minfiSy  to  learn 
that  t^'ey  were  all  cppie^.  H^  s^ts.ou^,  however,  in  higjh.spirilA 
n,y  the  receplipn  of  l)i^  first  volume,  which  bjid  been  publM^ed 
spmi^  time;  previously  ;  tells  us  of  the  amaizing  admiri^tion  Vfrhicb 

[pressed.  by<  certain 
Ips  iui  tlieir  proiea* 

.,,    ,      -.     ,  benrflicirf  efllW  of 

his  ijr/electiqns.  tue,bi|:u  price  whicbione  of  ib^ir  prod«»ctiona  bad 
receifily.ojbitiunecL  .  H^.then.qu^rrt^ls  witbhisicriiips^aad  intno- 
dupes  soipe  saiutary, cautions  againsjt  thp.imposition^ioC  piptiire* 
dealers, — a  .class  ql  men  against  which,  ^di  of  o|ur  read^s  aa 
may  be  sipifjten  >yiih  thq  unprofitable,  rage  of  Qol)equng»  vvi|l,  we 
hppi^,  bft  mpst  suspicfeiisly  on  tbeir  gM<%rdr  Tbeic  infldcs  of  de« 
c^p^op,  their  ioiiepid  falsehoods,  t^eir  ia^pudent  pr^ienaioi^  to 
Bci^nqet  \t  might  take  a  well-siaed  volpniQ  to  expose.     Qui  tbese 

3'  e,  harmless  ip .  cofoparison  witb  tbeir  desperiUQ  dei^ngs  ia 
ea^i)}njg  an4,  c^pajring  tbe  paintings  submitjted  t9  tbeir  i)Sgene- 
^^\^^S  WJ>9W^Ml  ^9  6im{d^  and  uq^ill^.     Wo-bniu^  wwa 


•06  of  ttefle  g^Htt^  p&$!i  a  irmb  fitted  Mh  &nfi^  VitS  iftjte  0^1118 
own  iDixtare,  over  a  fine,  and  but  slightly  injured  ultraoaarln^ 
aky  itt  4  Ttlhabte  jitoMre ;  avfd  n^  'tiuft^  WHM  M6VAkr^b6lh 
hmtA%,  that  4t«  tmi  Mbftl^tV  «^tbf«tl  ftiiHy  <  'fliM  tfalHBiigf  Bj 
earefliii^  <S«ip)Hi^ig^ih^  IM'tferedtVe  pAHj,  atid  iMd  i^lllajiibd! 
proc^Md  >(^  pfeH)^^  iiitehd^d  id  '^bixS^Uie  ^hie  ^/a  iu  Wricfi 
8Uffii^t*s,  thfe  bHifiArit  ligbt^,  th^  firrai  apfl  flowing  Uqe^.Qr  tb^  yj- 
goroiis  ^v^^fep  btsBade^of  some  ^lant  in  Att !, '  ,   ;,    .  . 

M^.  '^urtiii  is*  most  indignant  at  tbe  n|[iaciiy.of:9ertai<i  Qw-r 
itian  sovereigns,  wbo  permit  tbeir  servants  to  exact  aumagr*  from 
tbe  stipingers,  vrl^ose  eurioaity  fl»ay  kted  ibfUL  lo  insiMcl  fbfcir 
collectioiis.  .  He  di4f  Ibe.tUDg  miieh  OHte  slyliahli^  bimtelf  9  4fii 
took  no  money,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  been  given  to  undepMHM^ 
that  bta.two  ipolninM^wei^iert  8igfrtOMin|^t««rQittM^dii(D''Aie 
QMtied  of  bia^  vi»ilor8^  aiM  thai  their  ffUikMa^d  H^  m  ^t^Wf^f 
return  for  bis  civilitic!?.        '  '  \    '    ■  .  /: !   * 
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An.  %t  Memoirs  of  the  JUfi  and  tiarnderof,  Ult^^Am^  iMtiAa*) 
youngest  Qauffbter  -of  the  %y.  Philip .  I^etiiy,  AfiL  ,  %  bet' Bro- 
ther, Mdithdw Henry,  Y^S.^  Noiv  &ih\  jpublisbed.  12im.  ppwMi 
Pritels.  ^,    loadon^^  1820,    ...  ,   .  .       .:.• 

^11  £  purchasers  of  tM  MeitMrs  of  lUsv  S«v4gfd,  |ittMsly«d 
•^  some  limtf.  sfaicc  ^Iry  fho  sbm^  ^iVoVi  will,'  tV^  ihAik,  bp 
pleased  to  possess  this  Appendix  to  tbe  biographicafi  di^jhJb^fsF 
of  fh^  H^ary  ttinily. ''  Tti1«  itc(!rbttht'oT  JNy^.TttiKoii  \Vd§  dra\in 
up  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Mattl^ew  HeiiVy,  foi*  jirHate  ^ifpu- 
lation  only.  His  repugnance  to  obfrude  upon  public  attepUon, 
any  fiirtb^k'  cfetsLils  respecting  bi^  own  family,  than  are  contained 
iu  the  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  is.aaid  to  have  beci^  t))e  refisoa  of 
Ids  refusing  to  comply  with  tbe  reifuest  that  befWpuld.pqblish  it.. 
The  general  cast  of  the  caroposition^  and  Ch^  atyle'df  ohaiitecter 
vrbich  distinguished  the  suhjeot  of  the  teonioi^,'  both  bekm'^  to 
former  days.  But  although  there  may  be  Httte  hi  tM^  |jhf-asedr- 
logy  eai|»loyed,  adapted  to  recomtuend  tbe^e-M^vttbirs  to  fb6 
taste  of  noodern  readers,  and  nothing  e3tfhrdrd{'riaf^y  in  fb^  e'x- 
ampleof -Mm  cfKodletit  uromtffi,  yef,  str6ft  ifpedmehs  of  obidolete 
piety,  6f  piety  in  th6  beslt^ense  PdrHaHicd,  but  tibctured  with 
the  peciiHaHfiek  of  (lift  age, — serve  a  highly  useful  purpose,  by 
presenting,  at  many  points,  to  tbe  private  Christian,  an  occasfon 
for  huaiiliating  comparison,  and  by  bringing  more  prominently 
forward  some  neglected  truths.  The  present  narrative  affords 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  family  instruction.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Editor  ttses^ 
•in  the  Preface,  language  very  strong  and,  that  some  may  think,  too 
unqualified  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  there  is  ample  ground  for 
his  pointed  remarks  on  tbe  worldly  conduct  of  some  Chrbtiaa 
parents  in  resp^t  to  their  children. 
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S8S  Henry^f  Memoir  §  ofMre.  HwUon. 

We  extriot  a  fe  v  sentenoes  from  the  jMcouni  pf  bee  ifut  noli* 
teaser     .    *  ."      '    .u 

<  All  that  week  ste  .continued  itocm  (netmrhttmidingel- 
ttaed)  but  kept  m  e  very  patieot»  mibmit^wpf  hfi^veohr  (nam^ 
nked  how  ihe  did ;  she  answered,  *f  Better  than.  I, ae«enre»'^ .  ^^K^ 
iaidt ''  I  know  whom  I  have  trusted.*^.  She  desired  to  have  thelmu^ 
injr  of  Isatah  xliii.  read  and  opened  to  her,-^hat.  Scripture  wj^gb^r* 
Bnney  the  martyr  supported  hitkisictf  with^ —  ^nen  thou  VfUf^ 
ihffmfh  ike  toattrs  I  wiU  be'  mth  ihe^  She  'desired'  pardon  ior  her 
emiasMlni  in  the  duty  of  her  relatiohs.  The  follbwhig  sentences  she 
«tteied>- 

•P  lem  not  weary  wf  IMng,  baft  I  am  weafy  ef  amning  %  I^wonfd 
Ihreea  Cbrirt  lifea» and aiAare  Christ  Itvea^  end  dnt  i  am  aam  wifi  b^ 
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*  **  Tbemane  many  pjiSfgys  in  the  Itehnaaoftim  peeper  for  oa  bot 
aft  sncfa A tbpe aa |hia ;  aathat.  M^Jkshaml  mjf  h^art ^lUf  ini  Gedu 
He  ilraiijg^A  of  pw  itmrU  and  m^oortiomj^r  ewr.*,^ 

*  '*  Let  none  tmnk  the  worse  or  Reh'gmii  nor  of  our  faiony-wonhipv 
Ibr  the  affietiooa  that  are  in  our  familiea,  nor  have  a  hard  Uiought  of 
Ood,  for  however  it  bd,  yet  Gbef  »j;oo(/.'' 

*  When  her  pah  and  ezlrtoiity  were  great,  shi!  said,  **  I  know  the 
greeft  God  can  do  ase  no  wtoog:  who  would  desih^  to  go  ib  mddiy 
alepa  back  which  moat  aeme  tfane  o#  other  be  gone  ever  again,  when 
now  I  have  but  ooeatlle  merf  and  I  ahall  be  atnome.*'  ' 

<  <«  1  have  hope  in  my  death,  Ar  Chriit  bail  aaid,  Beceair /Kae^  tr 
ehaUlioembo,'' 

^^l  have  diatmaled  G^  and  ato  aahamed  of  it,  for  Ood  ia  'troth.'^ 

'  <*  Now  for  a  promiae.'^ 

^^  I  hope  thia  ia  lafo  aurprise.'*    ; 

*  *^  You  aie  miaerable  comferterfty  but  Jesua  Christ  is  my  abiding 
portion/ 

*  ^  I  shall  now  be  gathered' fo  my  peifple,  and  I  have  loved  those 
that  are  godly,  both  poor  and  ridi " 

*  •<  Blessed  be  Crod(fof  the  ftefiptnres  now." 

<  Towards  Saturday  night  she  grew  delh'ionB;  yet  even  then  it'wm 
evident  hor  heart  was  upon  nothing  m  mud)  as  God,'  and  the  tibings 
ofberaoul;  apealdng  often- wttJi  a  amilmg,  cheeHnl  countenance  of 
psalms  of  praise,  and  hymns  of  joy.  '  *  ' 

*.  While  she  was  under  thia  disturbance  she  often  reoollected  her* 
self  with  this  word, — <«  Here  m  nothing  but  Tabu  and  Bobu,  (refer-* 
ringtid  Genesis  i«  2.)  confusion  and  emptinem,  but  it  wiH  not  be  so 
iong." '  pp.  60—62. 


(   J8B    ) 

Art  XII,  Prudenee  and  Piety  recovmentkd  id  l^oung  PersoiUf  ■( 
their  Bntrtnce  npon  xht  Active  Duties  of  Life.  By  John  Pye 
Snitlito  D.D.  Iftno.  pp.  4a  Price  li.  LoDdoD»  IfilSO.    - 

^HIS  <  phio  dbcourse*  is  founds  on  1  Sim.  l^i.  14.    The  ;. 

-'-     Preecb^  in  a  very  plea^iag  style,  delineates  tbe  yoii^hfujl^  '^ 

chsraeterof  David  '  in  his  best  and  happiest  days^  \w)^^  ^^^ 

*  heart  retained  its  simplicity,  wliile  he  was  yet  uncoirriip/ied;%;' ,  - 

*  prosperity  and  neatness,  while  self-iodnlgence  wai^  fajc>  ^oib    . 

*  him,  and  worldly  policy  had  not  impfiired  his^  first  iiitc^priiyJ/  ^ 
And  as  he  proceeds,  he  shews  how  tne  amiable  example4ie  Imup 
drawn,  aferds  instnidion,  and  incitement,  and  encovragniieiit 
to  those  yoon;  persons  in  tbe  present  day,  who  are  feilglMing  t0   ' 
bear  a  part  in  the  publie  duties  of  society.     He  directs  their  Vt^"" 
tention,  in  the  first  place,  to' the  daiffent;<miMied,  ttiiif  dl^- 
/ulmafm9r  in  which  tlie  son  of  Jesse  dSvoted  hiitajseir  f6  Aiti  II 
proper  business  ;  then  adverts  to  his  fiNal  ifi^l ;  toiii^  t^^  * 

*  bebavionr*  with  respect  to  Che  dnttes  of  fiwtdsiMp  ;  w^^/ju^^ 
following  paragraph,  to  bis  exemplary  palriotisin  add l^oysJt^^    ,,:.' 

*  In  these  bis  early  days,  David  was  a  dmtiAd  subject  and  a  trii^ 
patriot.    As  the  instrument  o£6ody  be  wrougbl  out  great  deliveianee  > 
for  bis  country,  and  most  essentially  contributed, to  toe  establkhment*  - 
of  its  liberty  and  independenoa.     Hs  cleariy^|>erceivad/ however^  ^ 
that  bis  services  and  bis  popnlarily  |riaoe4  him  da-  ibe.point  ofieBtrtm^ 
danger.     He  saw  the  jedous  eyes  of  his  sovereign  maddening^  witb  "^  - 
hatred,  ill  concealed  under  tbe  nsccsssty^-pflpfcusians  ./ofer  eslssiti  iJacid 
gratitude.   He  knew  that  the  infatuated  king  waaJmooQiiogjSveffy.day 
more  oppressive  and  tyrannical  s  violatlnjp  ^  Sie .  code  -iot .  national  t  law 
which  aivine  authority  badgiven, and  wbich  it  waatbs  hjghsst hoAour 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  faithfully  to  administer;  and  rapidly  alienating 
the  aflections  of  his  subjects,  who  saw,  by.  plam  indicaiionb,.that  he 
was  ripening   for  destruction.     And,  more  than  all  tbis,  Ilavid  was  . 
aware  of  his  own  high  destiny.    He  knew  that  he  was  ordained  by 
heaven  to  wear  tbe  crown  or  bis  unworthy:  rival#  bis  secret  enemy, 
and  intentional  assassin. — Wjbs  ever  temptation  more  strong?  Was' 
ever  oppartaoity  more  iovUin^ }'— David  might  have  thought  that  die 
policy  of  self-defence   coincided  with  tbe  dictates  of  josticb  and  ' 
patriotism ;  and,  surely,  accprding  to  all  appearances,  be  bad  only  to 
erect  his  standard  andblpw  hb  trumpet^  and  tbe  desiraUe  revolution 
would  have  been  at  once  effected.     But  mark  the  integrity  of  bis 
noble  mind.    He  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  adversary.  ^  He 
would  not  break  through  prksiht  duty,  to  take  up  the  crown  wbich 
seemed  to  beg  his  acceptance.    In  despite  of  these  uoparalleled 
temptations,  he  persevered,  unshaken  in  nis  respect,  deference,  and 
obedience  to  bis  king;  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and  consistency 
wbich  the  most  trying  circumstances  did  not  impair.     He  caught  hot ' 
at  the  opportunities  of  paving  his  way.     He  took  no  measures  to 
make  a  party  for  himself,  or  to  render  bis  unjust  sovereign  still  mofe  ' 
odious  to  others.    He  preferred  danger,  proscription,  and  eaile,  to  the  ' 
use  of  any  unwarrantaole  means  for  acceleratmg  his  own  advancsh 
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ment.  ti»  u^^  ^'"^^  was  submusive  uMiottt  b^iog  mMOy  nd  di^ 
rified  vrithout  belfig  ,.  Aughty..  H»  loyalqr  wa»  ^otkiif  biit  it  fwi 
never  servile.    HiB  pati  otism Vaspuft,  but  it  was  ney^  fiM^tious.' 

Dr.  ^mitb.  faas  laid  (I  public  under  naoy.  iaporUnt  •bliga- 
ttons  to  himV  in  the  chi  ^cter  of  an  acute  md  itoooiiiptiriied 
Btbiical  critic  and  tlieolo  ;ian.  On  the  pre^ntoecaoMy  be  ap- 
pears before  U8  to  the  gi  :ate&t  advantage  as  ibe  affectionate  mkA 
indefatrf^fable  Christian  astor.  Wo  cordially  r^ccantDead  this 
inter estio^  little  tract  a  •.  adapted  to  more  thao  ordiaary  useful- 
ness* 


IT 
9 


A^t.  Xin.   Tfie  Anmtal  Bu^raphf  und  OUtuaf^^  Ibc  fbt  year  i9» 
^        Vol.  ly.Svo.  pp«468«    LondoBilSfla 

npHIS.  work  appears  to  be  kept  np  with  conlfi^iiM^  9f^ril 
-■-  Tlie'pneseM  vokiiM  cdntaimi  Memoirs^  4f  the  Mtonin; 
distimniisbed  persons:  Adoirdi  Calddr;  Aldefmnn  Combe; 
Sir  Richard  Musgrare ;  John  Pabbei*)  ESsq.  i  P*  B^done, 
Esq: ;  George  Wilson  Meadley,  Esq. ',  Mrs;  BiUidgftoii ;  Co- 
lonel Tatbam;  Sir  Philip  Francis;  Al^  Seoit  Waliogr ;  f>- 
Wolcot  i  AntiquaJTV  Jennings ;  ProfaBSdr  PkryMl*  1  Parties 
Watt,  Csq.; ;  $k  Henry  Tefli))est,  Bsvt. ;  Atfn>A  OrAIM^,  Esq 
For,^  tb^'  i»  ourieuBy  itpterestkffif,  e¥  oA^trtH  fo  the  present 
TfikuKiey  (be^  Editer  pfofbsseB  himsetC  to  be  indebted  to  the  ussfst- 
anoe  and  eeuNDMiieaickMis  of  others. 

T4ie  tmcM  fMeresvhtgf  nsemoir  is  that  of  Sir  PbHip  Prancis, 
the  nvaterMs  feir  whibb  have  beeh  derived,  in  a. great  measure, 
fnom  i^ersontl  commuDication.  "No  person,  we  think,  while 
tracing  the  Kfe  of  this  extraordinary  maa,  can  fesiat  tbe  in* 
prcfssion,  Chut  be  alone  above  all  bis  contesaporaries  could  be  the 
Junius.  His  polltioal  life  may  be  said  to  hahre  eaomene^  when 
he  was  only  sixteep  years  at  age,,  at  whioh  early  pevied,  h€  was 
nbminated  by  Lord  Holland  to  aipiaoe  in  tbe  seef^tafry  of  8tAt6*s 
office.  When  scarcely  etgbtben,  be  ^ub  appohilM  pitratfe  secre- 
tary to  General  Bli^  in  the  expedition  agtAnst  Cberbour);  in 
1358.  Tw^  years  after,  he  aecempanled  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
to  Lisbon,  ast  secretary  to  the  embassy.  *  Tt  is  opt  improbable,* 
;v0arks  the' Writer  of  the  biographical  sketch,  ^that  bis  hatred 
<  of  tyranny  in"  every  shape  and  ^orm,  was  heightened^  if  not 
*  orcAfited',  cfurtng  tbe  period  he  spent  iq  this  mission/  Oli  bb 
rettim  tb  England,  he  obtaioed'from  Ltard  Meodip,.tben 
tary  at  ivar,  an  appointment  of  ceosiderable  impottattosr  in 
own  office. 

'  This  plaae,.  wbich  required  constant  attendance*  enabled  him,  at 
tbaaam^  tima»  Aa  bava  ftea  and  eonstant  intei^ounM^  both  with  public 
niflft  and  fiiUil».measaraB»^  doriag  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  years.' 
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\i  Wa9  tow^nls  tlie  p)oae  of  ibis  |ieriod,  when  be  was  about 
lUrly  yeovs  of  age,  that  he  comineneefl  k»  mysterious  (umdtou- 
nications  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  In  Mareh,  1773,  inoonse- 
quence  of  tbe  treatment  of  Lord  Barrington,  wiio  Imd  succeeded 
to  the  post  of  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Francis  resrg^ned  his  em- 
ployment, an  eTent  thus  notified  in  the  Morning  Advertit^er : 

•  The  worthy  Lord   Barrfngton,    not  contented   with   having 
'  drivea  Mr.  D'Oyley  out  of  the  War-Office,  has,  at  last,  con- 

*  trived  to  expel  Mr.  Francis.*  Hq  spent  the  remainder  of  thia 
year  abroad,  during^  which  term,  all  intercourse  with  the  publio 
on  t^e  part  of  4uniui$,  w,i^  oi  course  suspended.,  iiv  Jiwe  1773, 
he  was  noMiMed  OAe  qf  the  meoobers  of  the  council  of  C«l- 
ci|tt»^.  Uje  vetuumed  ffonii  India  in  17&L  la  1761,  he  was 
brought  into*  Farlianaeot,  as  reppeseatative  of  the  borougl^  of 
¥ariPMith,  in  |be  lata  of  Wight,  afsd  soon'dNMnginshedf  himself 
by  taking  a*  active  |Mipt  in  the  debates.  Sow  aAer  tri»  appear- 
ing  ia  the  house,  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  oifence  to  Mr. 
Pitt  by  emphatjcally  exclaiming,  after  he  had  pronounced  ain 
animated  eulogy  on  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  *^  B'ut  he  i»  dead^ 
"  and  has  left  -not^iog  in  this  world  tiiat  resembles  hioiP* 
An  ej^clamotion  more  cWacjLeristic  of  t'he  Author  q£  Jiuiius,,  it 
is  as  imposiiible  ta  coJiceive  of,  as  it  would  be  to  find  anothof 
isar^  to  wJbioj9>„  bad  ym  not  k0ow»  from  mboao^  lips  it  psooeadiNl; 
it  could  have  boM  appropriately  refaned.  The  celebratnLaoi- 
cieiy.  called^  ^  tfao  Friends  of  the  People,'  is*  said-  to  have-  had 
Mi^.  Braiieia  fcr  ilS"  founder;  and  when  the'  pnieeeding»of the 
&iend»  of'  Par liansefita^y  R&fbrm  were  attacked  by  ]lfr.  Blirke^ 
Mr.  Fk*af)ci9  indignaotlv  rebutted  the  calumnious  representationa 
of  Uiat  illustrious  but  inconsistent  itidividusd  in  the  IblloWing 
ntdmirable  letter,  wbicb^  at  the  present  moment,  particularly  de- 
serves republication. 

'  Ci>pi^o/  a  LeUtft  ftamt  Philip  JRranciX  Ssp 

S$.  Jumes'9  Sfuarei,  Feb.  20>  Vm.^ 

*  Intlie  ^Ht^pa^  of  a  printed  letter  from  Mr.  Bbrice  to  the  Duke 
of  Poitland,  without  a  dlite>  I  find  the  fdllowing  asserfions: 

'  **  Som^  of  these  gentlemeni  who  have  attacked  the  Hhtise  of 
Commons,  lean  to  a  representation  of  the*  people  by  the  Head:;  that 
is^  to '^tiMlivic/Sira/ representation,  /fcm^  of  tnenr,  that' I  recollect,  ex- 
eept  Mr.  Fox*  directly  rejected  it.  It  i^  Remarkable,  However,  that 
he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  declaring  an  opinion ,  he  let  all  the 
arguments  go  againsthis  opinion.  jfU  the  proceedings  and  arguments 
of  bia  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual  representation,  ma  id 
aoihing  else.  It' deserves  to  beattentivelv  observed,  that  this  inc^-j 
vidoal  representation  is- the  onlt/  plan  of  their  reform  which  has  heen 
tapli^itly  proposed.  ^' 

<  Aw  in  page  81,  I'  am-  named  as  one  ofa  phalanx,  to  whom  not 
only  these  Tiewsf  proeeedingB/  arguments,  and  plans  of  pariiamentarj; 
t<f£omk  are  imputed^  but*  who  bad  thought  proper  to  treat-Aim  as  m 
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deteiter,  as  if  he  had' sworn  to  live  and  di«  iB  <ntr  French  priiici|iks» 
1  believe  I  shall  sufficiently  clear  myitif  firom  these  imputation  bj 
declarinfr  as  I  do  :•— 

/  J  sty  That  having;  been  a  member  «f  the  aociety  of  the  FHeods  of 
the  People,  and  having  had  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  their  proceed* 
ingSy  I  know  not  of  any  act^  order,  resolutioo,  proposition,  motion,  or 
proceeding  of  any  kind^  in  that  society,  in  favour  of  individual  or 
universal  representation. 

'  2d,  That  I  am  morally  certain,  that,  if  any  motion  to  that  effect 
had  been  proposed,  it  wduld  have  been  rejected  by  a  very  great 
majority  or  the  whole  society. 

*  Sd,  That,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  such  a  motion  to  prevailt  I 
would  have  quitted  the  society,  and  opposed  their  proceedings. 

^  4th,  That  in  fact  a  very  different  principle  of  refonnt  and  incom* 
patible  with  that  imputed  to  us,  viz.  by  extending  the  right  of  voting 
to  all  householders  paving  parochial  taxes,  and  stopping  there,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  society  on  the  9th  of  April,  1794. 

*  5th,  That  on  the  SOth  May*  1795»  the  society  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  a  plan  formed  by  me  on  this  princiole,  and  recommended 
It  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ;  and  that  tnis  plan  was  published 
in  all  the  newspapers. 

'  6th,  That  1  have>  on  all  occasions,  resisted  and  reprobated  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  the  idea  of  individual  or  universal  representa- 
tion, particolarly  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1794.  at  which  I  expressly  treated  it  as  a  dangermtt  cUmem,  set  vp 
OH  purpose  to  delude  the  i&wer  ciatses  of  tke  peeple. 

*  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23d  of  Januair,  1795,  the 
following  words  make  part  of  my  answer  to  the  Attomey-Genetal :— - 

'  *<  With  respect  to  universal  representation!  and  sll  the  dangen 
and  all  the  reproaches  attached  to  itt  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the 
learned  gentleman  ought  to  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  such  a  scheme  in  contemplation,  and  others  who  reject 
it  with  a  disapprobation  as  full  and  entire,  though  not  perhapa  with 
such  extravagant  horror  as  he  does.  He  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  idoa  of  universal  representation  was  never  encouraged  or  counte> 
nanced  by  any  act  or  declaration  whatever  of  our  association.  If  he 
knows  any  thmg  to  the  contrary,  I  call  upon  him  now— I  dlaUei^ 
him  to  pomt  it  out.  Of  mr  iovparticular,  he  must  have  known,  and,  m 
candour,  he  ought  to  have  acxnowledged,  that  it  is  not  poosihle  for 
any  man  to  go  further  than  I  have  donCf  to  reject,  to  resist*  and  to 
explode  every  project  of  that*  nature,  and  every  principle  ajnd  argviF 
ment  set  up  to  support  it ;  a  project,  however,  so  chimerical,  and  sa 
utterly  impracticablot  that  it  is  superfluous  to  load  it  with  charges 
of  danger  and  malignity.  But,  let  the  doctrine  I  allude  to  oe 
ever  so  mischievous,  b  it  in  fiictt  is  it  in  truth,  the  real  object  of 
all  the  apprehensions  and  terrors  which  are  said  to  be  excited-  by  it  ? 
— -*  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enemies  of  rmrm 
are  so  much  terrified  by  it  as  they  pretend  to  be.  They  koiNr» 
aa  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  vision  which  can  never  be 
raised.  No,  Sir;  whatever  they  may  pretend,  this  is  not  the  true 
ground  of  their  uneasiness.    It  is  the  reasonabici  the  moderaiOf  the 


>. 
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2ntctica1>le.pjg£i>wlii^  ri^aftjr  iSlls  them  with  terror  and  anxiety 
That,  .perhaps,  m)^t  be^'^^bcomplf^ed ;  the  other  never  can,  aor^ 
if  it  were  eveir  to  ^obtain  fSfir  k  Aottient,  could  h  possibly  subsist; 
tnd  I  am  coiMnpc^  ^^v.^J^  tt6r^  possible  to  drite  thoKo  pevsoiii 
to  'im^  o^isy  they  wouM  |9€^*the  worst  to  the  best ;  because  they 
wottM  fof atee  that  tto  asiadhieilr  meHiaMe  in  f life  eiteeufioti  of  suel^  a 
acheme^  orarreD  hi:tliciACtenBpt/^wiNild  ^iBteftme  eteiyraasotfiM^' 
mail  ia  the  bo'untry  to  revert  and  submit  to  the  presaat  system  ;  that 
isyj  tp  fs^yaSkv  the  constitutioa  to  laqguish  and  dissolfrein  its  coxnq^ian» 
orgradaaUytb  perish  bydecayy  rather  than  to  encounter  the  4ireot 
and  positive  dangers  of  a  change  so  violent  and  extrQDie»  to  which 
their  minda  would  naturally  unite  the  certainty  of  bstaitt  de« 
stcuctioa/ 

**  ^  In  my  speech  on  the  slave  trade,  on  the  11th  of  Aprils  1796. 
diere  is  the  foUbwrng  passage  :-^ 

*f '  In  the  lowest  situations  of  life  the  people  know  as  well  as  wa 
Hxy  that  wherever  personal  mdustry  is  enconraged,  and  propem^ 
pn>a9aeed»  tii^ve  maat  Ins  iatquility  of  possession  Bm  consequently 
aistnmtion'Qf  savka^  Then  come  the  fbrm>  and  the  order,  by  whictf 
die  subflaDce  isatonoe^defisMsd  fdid  pveaeruedi  Distribotioa  and 
limitatioa.  prejsent  cmifusioni  and  gDv^emnieffi^  by  orders  iathe  nato^ 
ral  raauttof  prppiBfty  protected  by  freedom;  -.  Take  care  that  you 
adhere  to  it.  V^i^e  toe  few  possess^  all,  and  the  mutoitude  have  oo« 
things  there  u  no  |;6veroment  by  orders.  Svery  thing  lain  extre- 
mity, and  nothing  m  gradation* 

'  Whether  Uiese  are  French  principles  or  not,  I  neither  know  nor 
care*    I  assert  that  tiiey  are  mine. 

•      "^  '     "  «  Philip  FfiANcis.'** 

Oa  the  accessiQU  6P  Mr.  Fox  to  power, .'  some  tbougbta/  we 
are  told,  Twere  eot^rtaiDed  of  senoing  Mr.  Francis  to  lodiiaraa 
^  Oovjeroor  General;' "but  the  appointmeat  being. oppoaedy  be 
was,  '  at  the  recommendation  oi  Lord  Grenville,*  reward^ 
with  the  empty  honour  of  tl^  infignia  of  the  Bath.  Hia  iatte^ 
days  Vefe  embittered  by  the  eflbcis  of  a  very  painful  diaeaae, 
which" produced  an  almost  conatant  state  of  ioToluntary  irritation) 
and  agjB^avated  all  the  native  impetuosity  of  bis  character.  He 
expirea  on  the  32d  of  Decefa^er  1^18,  attheadV&nqed  agp  of 
seventy-eiebt. 

.  In  the  last  visit  with  which  the  Writer  of  the  articla  was 
*  honoured*  frpm.  Sir  Philip  prapcis^t  Juuiua  Was  adverted  to. 
SirPhiUp  :     .        .  ^ 

<  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his!  h«i^g  tbo/  author  ;—he^  had  already 
wsittea  oa  that  aubj^  until  he  w^s  tired^^— would  write  no  more 
letters^  answer  no  'more  ouestioiu^irela^ve.to  it.  *<  If  n^ankind  are 
aa.  obftiniite  as  not  to  believe  wtiai  I  ha^  already  said,  I  am  not  fool 
«tioij|h''t0'  hamble  myielf  an V  more  with  denials— I  have  done.'*  * 

W^.^'u:.  e^i^mVf'r^Bcis  did  not  choose  %o  be  pomted  at  as 
^9iMW|4r  of,  JuniuB^  itVi»  «P»ay  to  concave.    Having  takea 
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the  determtnttion  thtt  his  scent  should  die  with  Um,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  submit  to  have  it  wrested  from  him.  Yet  he  ooqU 
Dot  but  be  conscious  that  be  was  adopting  an  evasiTe  and  iacK- 
rect  language,  ill  adapted  to  itnaoYe  the  saspicton  wbM  he 
affected  to  ridicule.  Nor  could  he  possibly  have  imagiiicd  that 
such  a  mass  of  affirmatiTc  eYidenoe  was  to  be  set  aside  hy  even  s 
direct  negatiTei  unsupported  by  the  least  shadow  of  proof. 

Art.  XIV.  Gat^t  Chair.  Poein8»  never  before  printed,  written  by 
John  Gay,  Author  of  the  BesMr's  Opera,  rabies,  &c  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  BaDer,  his 
Nephew.  Edited  by  Henry  Lee,  Author  of  Poetic  Impressions, 
Caleb  Quotemt  Ac  To  which  are  added.  Two  New  Tales,  The 
World,  and  Gossip.  By  the  Editor.  12mo.  pp.  148.  Price  .5b.  6d. 
London,  1820. 

nr^HERE  is  already  too  much  trash  under  the  bead  of  Tales, 
-**  among  the  poems  of  John  Gay,  to  render  it  at  all  desmbk 
that  his  reputation  should  be  burthened  with  any  firerii  dlaoofe- 
ries  of  the  hind  announced  in  Mr.  Lee's  alluring  title-page.  It 
was  not  likely,  that  any  unpublished  poems  of  the  Author  of  the 
Beegar's  Opera,  should  prove  to  possess  the  least  moral  ^ue ; 
and  if  they  had  heen  distinguished  by  their  literary  merit,  we 
should  doubtless  have  heard  of  them.  The  fact  bears  out  the 
supposition.  The  only  poem  which  has  the  slightest  preteosioiis 
to  wit  or  humour  in  the  present  volume,  is,  a  *  Petition  from 
'  the  Maids  of  Exon  City,*  which,  as  it  is  not  quite  coarse 
enough,  nor  quite  terse  and  pointed  enough  for  Swift,  may  very 
possibly  have  been  written  by  Gray.  We  are  given  to  underataDd^ 
however,  that  this  poem  has  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  some 
*  atteralioiis'  in  order  *  to  render  it  more  conciliatory  to  the 
'  refined  iatie  of  the  present  day.*  If  the  poem  was  of  any 
value,  this  circumstance  would,  of  course,  at  once  destroy  its 
claims  to  be  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  tiie  Author : 
the  liberty  taken  with  the  Manuscript,  receives  its  justification 
only  in  the  gross  vulgarity  which,  we  presume,  was  found  to 
disfigure  the  original.  Sudi  as  it  is,  it  occupies  sixteen  pages 
'  only  of  the  volume,  while  above  seventy  are  occupied  with  Mr. 
Lee's  original  poems.  We  know  of  no  better  purpose  these  will 
serve,  than  to  shew  that  the  poem  attributed  to  Gay^  was  mat 
written  by  bis  Editor.  We  have  no  reason,  indeed,,  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lee  did  meet  with  the  old  chair,  and  (he  ooooealed 
drawer,  and  the  manuseripts,  in  the  manner  he  states  that  he 
did.  And  that  the  Chair  Was  Gav's,  we  would  not  be  so  cmd 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  Mr. 
Lee  had  adopted  the  resolution  to  make  a  shew  of  the  chair,  and 
the  money  box,  and  the  other  relics,  with  a  more  patticofair 
notice,  of  which  at  some  future  time  he  threatens  itf » mtcaul  d 
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makiiig  %  five  uid  sispenny  voluine  out  of  such  scanty  mod 
WDilUess  materiab}  he  might  have  nised  an  equal  sum  by 
meane.  of  hottest  sixpences,  and  it  would  at  all  events  have  been 
a  more  direct  and  legitimate  expedient  than  the  present  egre- 
gious catchpenny. 


kxt.  XV.  8BLSCT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Ib  tbe  pren,  and  ia  the  moiith  of 
Dett  May  wilt  \ft  pabliihed.  Travels  in 
Sicily,  Oreece,  aad  Albania  ;  very 
bandKNDHy  printed  In  two  ▼olomes 
4to.  iUoMniled  witb  numeroas  fine  en« 
gravingt,  price  51.  5t.  in  boavdi.  By 
tbe  Rev.  T.  S.  Hnghei,  Fellow  of  Bma- 
jinel  College,  Cambridge. 

Tbe  flm  wf  tbesa  vohiiMt  will  con- 
tain a  daaiical  Uwr  in  some  of  tbe  moit 
interesting  parts  of  Greece,  witb  a  more 
particfilat  and  detailed  aoconnt  tban 
bas  yet  appealed^  of  tbe  great  cities  of 
Agrigcstnm,  Syracose,  Delphi,  and 
Nioopolis;  tbe  isle  of  Zante,  and  tbe 
plain  of  Argos.  Tbe  second  will  be 
conSoed  cbMy  to  Albania,  a  country 
ivhicb  tbe  antlMr  visited  onder  circum- 
stances pecoliariy  lavoarable  to  tnvestU 
gation: — tbis  part  of  tbe  work  will 
eontatn  a  very  detailed  bisteiy  of  tba 
privsfee  and  public  lifii  of  tbo  gnai  Al- 
banian cbieftaio,  Alt  Pasha,  with  bis 
Wars,  character,  and  policy,  inter- 
•persad  wftb  a  variety  of  ebaracteristic 
sneodotcss  tbe  wbole  drawn  fimm  tbe 
moat  authentic  documents  that  can  be 
procured  upon  these  subjects.  Eaeb 
Volume  wHl  be  adorned  wttb  cngnviqgs 
of  maps,  scenery,  plansy  fcc  for  the 
most  besQtiful  of  which  tbe  author  is 
indebted  to  his  friend  and  fellow-travel- 
ler, Mr.  R.  C.  Cockerell.  To  intempi 
Ibe  narrative  as  Uttie  as  possible,  tbe 
great  mass  of  elasiical,  topographical, 
and  critical  remarks,  will  be  subjoined 
in  notes  to  tbe  pages  of  each  volnme.^- 
An  appoidis  will  be  given,  oontaining 
two  dissertations  apon  tbe  sitas  of  Do- 
dona  and  Delphi,  from  the  pen  of  that 
eminent  scholar.  Dr.  Butler,  bead  master 
ef  Sliiewsbnry  School. 

A  very  intereslanf  work  will  appear 
neit  month,  entitled  '  The  History  of 
tbe  Rebdlion  in  1745  and  1746,'  con- 
tamii^  tbe  causes  «f  tba  Pittendet^ 
defeat  at  CnUoden^anda  variety  of  In* 
t^estiag  anecdotes  hitherto  unknown, 
^y  CbcvaSer  Jobnitmie»  aide«de<Bmp 


to  Prince  Bdwaid  Charles  Stewart,  and 
Lord  George  M orray,  witb  an  account 
of  his  subsequent  adventures  In  Scot* 
land,  England,  Holland,  France,  Rus- 
sia, ami  America.  The  manoseript  of 
Chcvafier  Johnstone,  was  originally  do* 
posited  b  tbe  Seot^s  college,  at  Paris. 

In  the  oonrse  of  not  month  wilf  be 
published.  Winter  Nights,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M.  D.  author  of  Literary  Hours, 
kc.  ate.  2  vols. 

In  tbe  press,  to  be  published  in  Parts, 
*  Royf  I  Virtue  :*  a  Tour  to  Kensington, 
Windsor,  and  Claremont ;  or,  a  Contem- 
plation of  the  Cbarscter  and  Virtues  of 
George  III,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  tbe 
Prinoem  Charlotte,  In  the  scenes  where 
they  were  principally  displayed. 

Dr.  Charles  Hastings,  physician  to 
the  Worcester  Infirmary,  has  in  the 
pren,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  a  Treatise 
on  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  tbe  Longs  ;  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  tbe 
genoral  nature  of  Inflammation,  and 
tbe  contractile  power  of  the  Blood  Vea- 
seb. 

Tbe  Rev.  R.  Meek,  of  South  Moftoq« 
Devon,  is  preparing  for  poUicatioo,  a 
volume  of  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
the  importance  of  Tract  Societies.  Mr. 
M .  will  feel  obliged  by  tbe  earty  cpm* 
mnaicatHm  of  any  striking  and  well  au- 
thenticated anecdotes  on  this  snigect,— 
All  such  communications  to  be  post 
paid. 

Eariy  in  April  will  be  pnUisbad,  an 
Italian  and  Bnglisb  Grammar,  from 
Veigani's  lulian  and  French  Oram- 
mar,  in  80  lessons,  with  exercises,  dia* 
logoes,  and  entenaining  historical  an- 
eodotca.  A  new  edition,  correctmlapd 
improved,  by  M.  Pii^nesi,  member  of 
tbe  academy  at  Rome,  arranged  in 
English  and  Italiar,  with  notes,  remarks, 
and  niditions,  calenlatad  to  facUitate  tba 
atody  of  tbe  Italian  language.  By 
Onicbeney.  And  at  tba  same  time  will 
be  pnbfi^bad,  ▲  Key  adapM  to  tbt 
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f  reoch  and  lUlim,  «^  veil  m  thQ£iig4 
ilsb  and  Italian. 

In  tbe  Cfjuree  of  the  iQootfa  of  April 
frill  be  puMifbed,  Le  Gaesia  d^Bnrico 
IV.  iu  Italian  verse,  by  Mr.  Quoz^iaro* 
n!,  author  of  the  Itafian  Grammar,  &c. 
price  7s. 

Rev.  W.  Moorbouae,  West  Melton, 
near  Rothfirham,  is  transcriblngr  for  tbe 
preis,  '  Thouf^ts  on  tbe  essential  re- 
quUitea  ibr  jCburcb  Comfflondon ;'  in 
vhich  will  be  considered  the  sentiments 
of  th^  Rev.  S.  Greatbeed,  F.R.  S.  wiib 
an  appendix  of  MisceUatieous  Essays, 
chiefly  theological. 

la  the  press.  Discourses  delivered  at 
the  Ordioatoa  of  thd  Rev.  John  ▲. 
CiK>mbs,  over  the  coogre^tional  Chureb 
of  Cbnst,  as»emb)mi;  in  Chajiel  street, 
flalfocd,  Janoairy  26,  1820^  viz.  Intro* 
factory  Discourbe^  by  tbe  Rev.  Josapb 
Fletcher,  A.M.  Cbargt>  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Winter,  D.O. ;  and  Sermon  to 
tbe  People,  by  tbe  R<;v.  Thomas  Raf- 
fles, A.M. 

Mr.  Bradli^^  of  High  Wycomb,  baf 
in  the  pcess,  a  second  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, aad  a  fourth  edition  of  his  first 
volume. 

T.  Williams  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
»  Memoir  of  his  lale  Majesty  and  tbe 
JDake  of  Kent,  as  a  companion  to  those 
be  published  of  the  late  Queen  and  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.  This  work  will  not  be  a 
mere  ool  lection  of  Anecdotes,  but  com* 
prises  a  Review  of  tbe  late  Reign,  poll* 
tieal  and  moial,  with  a  particular  re* 
fetence  to  tbe  prii^ress  of  knowledge^ 
religion,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

la  a  few  days  vill  be  published,  a 
llf  futation  of  tbe  Objections  to  the  new 
Translation  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Bdla- 
my,  author  of  tbe  Anti-deist,  &c. 

iiK  tbe  press,  Lacoo,  or  Many  Things 
in  few  Words.  By  the  R«;v.  C.  Cotton, 
late  faiiuw  of  King^  college,  Cambridge. 
,  Mr.Ja^nes  Gr«y  Jackson,  late  Bri- 
tish  consul  at  Santa  Cruz,  South  Barbe- 
ry, and  ratident  merchant  upwards  of 
V^  years  in  various  parts  of  ihi  empire 
of  Marocco,,  professor  of  Ai  .hie,  and 
Author  of  an  Aeoount  of  the  Etiipire  of 
Marocco,  and  the  Districts  of  Sust^ 
TaftieU,  Timbuctoo,  kc  has  in  the 
press,  ail  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and 
flottsa,  territories  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
liea,  by  El  Hage  Abd  Salam  Siiabeenie, 
«  native  ol  Marocco^'  who  personally  vi» 
aitcd  and  resided  as  a  merchant  in  those 
ioteieftiog  countries,  with  notes,  cr'iM^ 
Ml  and  ^llOlMtlitory^    To  whicbwillbe 


added,  l£tter«  deycriptire  of  •evcral 
iournfes  thitmgb  Wekt  and  Sooth  Bar- 
bary,  and  acrose  the  mounums  of  Atlas; 
perMBally  pevionnod  by  Mr.  Iirlnwi, 

between  tbt;  yefws  ]  790  and  180^  AlsO| 
his  translations  of  several  interesting 
Letters  in  tbe  original  Arabic,  from  Mts* 
bamedan  Potentates  to  Chriatian  Kiogs, 
exemplifying  tbe  peculiar  phraseology 
of  that  Ocltutal  language;  African  an- 
eodotes^fvagmonts,  Itc.* 

Mr.  C.  P.  Whiuker,  formefly  of  the 
University  of  Qottiogeo,  suid  ambor 
of  the  Modern  French  Grammar,  is  pi»- 
Pl^riog  an  improved  edition  of  HstiBi>> 
njert's  French  and  Eogliih  Oictioijaary, 
wl^ich  will  be  comprised  in  a  poruble 
voluina,aod  printed  OQ  a  bold  and  bean* 
tiful  type. 

6u  tbe  1st  of  May  will  be  pabiished. 
the  first  number  of  a  new  Quarterly 
Journal  and  Review,  to  be  efititled  '  The 
Investigator.'  The  object  of  tbi*  work 
is  to  connect  softod  learning  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  polite  literature  with 
an  undeviating  atWutiuo  to  tbe  prno- 
pies  of  pure  and  undt  filed  religion,  aad 
to  the  besi  interests  of  iiocieiy,  withoot 
distinction  of  sect  or  p^r ty. 

Early  in  April  will  he  publiahed.  The 
Poetical  Decameron ;  or  CooversatJoos 
on  Eugliah  Poets  and  Poetry,  particu- 
larly of  tbe  leigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  By  J.  Payae  Collier*  of  tbe 
Middle  Temple,^  2  vols. post  Svo. 

Mr.  James  Strachan,  of  Aberdeen, 
has  in  the  pres«,  a  Visit  to  tbe  Province 
of  Upper  Canada,  iu  18 Id,  which  will 
contain  every  kind  of  iuformatioo  that 
an  emigjaint  can  desire  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Grant  is  preparing  a  third  volome 
of  his  HUtory  of  the  English  Chnreh, 
which  will  bring  dowq  the  narrative  h> 
the  year  1800. 

1>T,  Porson's  Euripides,  complete*  with 
an  index,  is  printing  in  an  8vo»  vdaoMb 

Mr.  James  Wilson  has  in  the  ptwa,  a 
Journal  of  two  successive  Touts  in  1816, 
17,.  18»  containing  an  accoont  of  the 
South  of.  France,  tiie  great  road  over 
the  Alps,  and  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Italy. 

In  the  press,  a  new  editioo  of  Bishop 
Lavingtoii's  Enthusiasm  of  MethodiOs 
and  Papists  eonsidered^  with  notes,  and 
iotrodoctyont  by  the  Rev.  R,  Polwhclcb 
in  one  veL  8voi. 

The  ibilowiag  works  aic  anaooae^  as 
.nevly  ready  for  publioatioo« 

The  Personal  History  of  Kiqg  Oeorga 
the  Thirds  imdeiUkeii  with  the  assist* 
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tnce  of  persons  officiaUy  connected 
with  the  late  King  ;  and  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  his  present  Majesty.  By 
Edward  Hawke  liocker,  Esy.  F.R.S. — 
Handtfomtly  printed,  with  portraits, 
fac-siniiic>s,  &c.  in  4to. 

The  Fail  of  Jeriisalctn,  a  dramatic 
poem.  By  H.  H.  Milmao,  M.A.  auihor 
of  Fazio,  8vo. 

The  Coaiedips  of  Aristophanes,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  numerous 
Illustrative  notes.  By  Thooaas  Mit- 
chell, A.M.  late  fellotr  of  Sidney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  Vol.  1 ,  8vo. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
considered,  FJth  a  virw  to  their  practi- 
cal appff^fttSon.  By  T.-  R.  M^ltliuS, 
A..M.  8vt>. 

Travels  through  HoI!atid,  Germany, 
and  part  ofPrance,  in  1819,  with  rc'er- 
encesto  their  statistics,  agricnitnre,  and 
manufactures.  By  W.  Jacob,  Esq. 
f.  R.S.  4lo. 

Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  behind 
the  Bine  Mountains,  and  into  thie  inte* 
rior  of  Ne«r  Smith  ^ales,  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  years  1817-18.  By  John  Oxiey, 
Esq.  surveyor-general  of  the  territory, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy.  With 
mapR  and  view*  of  the  interior,  or  new- 
ly discovered  conotry.    4to. 

Anaslasms.  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek, 
written  at  the  close  of  the  18tb  eentury. 
The  second  edition,  3  vola.  crown  8vo. 

On  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  England,  and  on  the  Spirit  of 
the  British  Consititatioa.  By  M.  CottOi 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  of 
Paris.     8to. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  James  Shir- 
ley, now  first  collected  and  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  and  the  text  carefully 
collated  and  restored.  With  occasional 
noUn,  and  a  biographical  and  critical 
essay.  By  Willam  Gilford,  Esq.  Uni- 
fbrmly  with  Massinger  and  Ben  Jonsoo, 
in  6  vols.  8<^o.  One  hundred  copies  are 
printing  in  royal  8vo. 

The  Topography  of  Athens,  with 
some  remarks  on  iti»  antiquities.  By 
Lieut.  Col.  Leake.    8vo. 

A  new  Series  of  Plates,  to  illustrate 
Lord  Byron's  works.  Engraved  by 
Charles  Heath,  from  drawings  by  R. 
Westall,  R^A.-^in  4to,  8vo,  and  fcap. 

8vo. 

Travels  in  1916  and  1817,  tliroogh 
Itobia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  a  series 
of  familiar  letters  to  his  relations,  wsit- 


ten  on  the  spot,  by  bapt.  Mangles,  ILN* 

2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  In  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  tloly  Land  ;  with  excursions  to 
theKiv^r  Ji^Jan,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Red  8<.a  to  Mount  Sinai.  By 
William  I'urner,  Esq.  foreign  offloe,  5 
vols.  Bvo. 

Tlie  Century  of  Inventions  of  the 
Marqnis  of  Worcester,  from  the  origi- 
nal MSS.  with  historical  and  explana- 
tory notes,  a  biographical  memoir,  and 
original  portrait.     8vo. 

A  Historyl  of  the  Modes  of  Relief, 
usually  termed  the  Superstitious  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     With  curious  plates* 

,The  Royal  Military  Calendar, 
Army  Serviee  Book,  and  Militarj 
History  of  the  last  Century.  Contain- 
iog  the  services  of  ail  the  general  and 
field  oflicers  of  the  army ;  narratives  of 
all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  laKtcec^ 
tury ;  biographies  of  deceased  and  re- 
tired officers,  &c.  &c.  By  Sir  John 
Philippart,  librarian  tO  H.  K.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  Third  edition,  5  vols. 
8vo.  price  SI.  8s. 

A  Systoin  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
by  the  late  John  Robison,  LL.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uoi» 
versity,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  3o» 
clety  of  Edinburgh.  With  notes  antf 
illustrations,  comprising  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  the  physical  seiffoees.  By 
David  Brewster,  LLD,  F.R.S.&  In 
4  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  plates: 

Trivial  Poems  and  l'riuli>ts.  Writtsb 
in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Tomkin's  com- 
mands. By  Patrick  Carey,  20th  Aug. 
1691 .  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Wal- 
ter SoHt,  Esq.  4to.  A  very  few  ooplaa 
are  printed. 

A  History  o^  the  several  Italian 
Schools  of  Pointing,  with  observatkiiis  on 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  By  J.  T. 
James,  M.A.  author  of  Travels  in  Ger* 
many.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Parga,  containing  an 
account  of  the  vieissitodes  of  that  pmit 
of  Greece  during  the  French  Revoiotien; 
supported  by  authentic  docnmenti.-^ 
Translated  from  the  Italian  MS.  of  Hugo 
Fosodo.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  She- 
ridan. By  Thomas  Moore,  Bsq«  Witli 
a  portrait.    4to. 

The  Works  Of  the  Right  HonottraMe 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  now  first  coHoctad  nwl 
edited  byThofficts  Moore^Rsq;  3  sntavo. 
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.  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Political  and 
Military  Bveati  in  British  India,  under 
the  AdmiDistratiOii  of  the  Marquii  of 
Haatinga.  By  Ueory  T.  Priocep,  £iq. 
ot  the  Hon.  Eaut  India  Company'a  Civil 
Service,  Bengal.  With  maps,  plans,  and 
views,  4to« 

The  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.    3  vols.  4io. 

A  Qeographieal,  Statistical,  and  His- 
torical Description  of  Hindostan,  and  the 
•(^acent  Country,  cooipoeed  from  the 
most  aothentic  printed  documents,  and 
from  the  manokcript  records  depoaited 


at  the  Boatd  of  Control ;  comistii^  of 
tho  official  reports,  and  public  coim- 
pondenoe  of  nearly  all  the  most  emiocat 
civil  servants  at  the  throe  pr«akieociei, 
and  alao  of  many  of  the  mo«t  distis- 
gniabed  military  and  medical  officers 
By  Walter  Hamilton,  £m|.  With  oia{ih. 
3  vols.  4to. 

An  AocOQOtof  the  Ahipooea,  an  eq«cs> 
trian  people  in  the  interior  of  Sooth 
America.  Translated  from  fbe  originsJ 
Jatin  of  Martin  DobricbofFer,  one  of  tbe 
Ex-Jesuits,  twenty- two  yeara  a  miss^oa- 
ia  Paraguay,    ft  vols,  8va 


Art.  XVI.    LIST  OF  WORKS  KECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACBICOLTVBB. 

An  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for  Agri- 
eultural  purposes :  with  instructions  for 
Its  employment  as  a  manure,  and  on  the 
feeding  of  Cattle.  By  Cuthbert  William 
Johnson. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Tha  Lile  of  Feiiclon.  With  other  Bi- 
ographical and  Historical  Tracts.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.    8vu.  lOd.  6d. 

Sacred  Biography.  By  J.  W.  Morris. 
(18  atcbiiigs)  2  vols.  6vo.  90s. 

A  Marrati  ve  of  the  Life  of  Mi«s  Sophia 
Xeeca.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell, 
Raetor  of  Halloiigh,  Isle  of  Man.  Is.  3d. 
Mamoirs  of  Jobn,  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  with  bis  original  correspomlencr, 
collected  from  the  family  records  at 
Blenheim,  and  other  autb«iotic  sources. 
By  William  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Willa,  and  Rector  of  Be- 
nerton.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  with  a  4to. 
atlas  of  pbtas,  51. 5s. 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen.  By  Jobn 
Macdiarmid,  Esq.  author  of  an  '*  Inquiry 
into  the  Principlea  of  Sobonlination." 
The  second  edition,  with  portraiis.  2 
rolk  8voi  11.4s.— A  continuation  of  this 
work  is  in  preparation. 

The  Bruce  and  Wallace:   published 
liRND  two  asannsoripta  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  $  with 
DOtea,  biographical  aketchca,  and  a  glos- 
sary.   9  vola.  4tOb  01. 6s. 
Anecdotes  of  H.  M.  Oco.  IIL    3d. 
M^orialt  of  Royal  Worth :  contain- 
ing n  complete  collection  of  Anecdotes 
of  Geo.  Ill,  from  authentic  sonrcas.    To 
which  ia  added,  a  variety  of  poetical  ef- 
fusions prodoced  by  the  lamented  event. 
.  By  Ingram  Cobbin.    With  a  portrait  of 
his  late  MiO^ty,  and  vignettes.  18mo. 


The  Adveoturea  of  Tbomaa  Enataee,  of 
Chinnor,  ui  Oxfi»rdsliife^  who  fled  from 
his  apprenticeship  at  Amersbaoi,  sad 
was  shipwrecked  off  the  coaat  of  Ame. 
rica,  when  he  hung  by  bis  hands  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  fur  eighteen  hoars,  ia 
consequence  of  which,  he  lost  bis  limbs, 
but  was  at  length  restored,  and  becaas 
master  of  Amersham  Workhouse,  181ft. 
By  a  ClcTj^ymao.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  and  3s. 

BDUCATIOV. 

A  System  of  British  Oeography,  far 
the  Use  of  Schoola.  Being  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  bMmdarics, 
extent,  population,  cities*  towns,  cathe> 
drals,  mona)»tio  remains,  emineut  natives, 
&e.  of  the  various  coontiea  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  To  which  are  added, 
three  hundred  questions  on  the  tevcnl 
parta  of  tbe  worli,  for  the  «sercise  of 
pupils.  By  H.  J.  Bleaae,  Pri rate  Teacher. 
18mo.  5s.  bound. 

Excerpt  a  e  Poctis  Grsrcia,  in  Usom 
StudiossB  Juventutiai  oom  notis  philo- 
logicis.  Pars  Prima.  Edidit  M.  Hodge, 
A.M.    8ro.  ]0s.6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stndy  of  Chr»> 
nolcgy  and  Universal  History  ^  in  qaes> 
tion  and  answer.  By  W.  Jillard  Hart, 
author  of  the  *<  New  Pantheon.**  A  new 
edition,  18mo.  4s.  bound. 

A  Fathers  Second  Present  to  bis  Fa- 
mily. By  the  Author  of  a  *<  Faiher's 
Gifi.**    ISno. 

Eiementa  of  Latin  Prosody;  eontaiw- 
ing  a  complete  system  of  rol^  of  quan- 
tity in  English,  Ice  By  R.  I.  Bryce, 
A.M.    l9mo.  Is. 

CsMar's  GonsaieBtariea,  from  Oberlia*! 
text,  with  all  the  Delphin  notes,  bat 
without  tbe  interpreutio.  Maoj  plates. 
8vo.  lOi.  6d. 
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rt|iB  Aim. 

The  Arohiteetniml  Antiquitlw  of  Nor- 
mandy, io  a  f€rics  of  one  handred  «Cch« 
ia«t.  By  Joho  Sell  GoUnui.  With 
historical  lind  detcriptive  notioci.  To 
be  completed  in  Ibar  parts.  Part  L  91*  38. 
Proofti^  51. 6s. 

■itToar. 

The  History  of  the  Aaglo-SaiooSi  from 
their  6rst  appearaoce  io  Borope  to  tbe 
end  of  their  dynasty  in  England ;  com- 
prismg  the  History  of  England  from  tbe 
earliest  period  to  the  NonBon  Conquest 
By  Sharoo  Tamer,  F.S.A.  The  third 
edition,  eorreded  and  improf  ed,  3  vols. 
8TO.  81. 1^  6d. 

The  First  Vdome  of  a  new  and  im* 
partial  History  of  Ireland,  from  tbe  ear- 
liest aeoottnts  to  the  piessnt  timOi  By 
M.  M'DermoC  8vo.  18s. 

The  Edinborgh  Aonnal  Rogiiler  for 
1816:  being  the  Nmth  Volome.  8vo« 
II.  Is. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynes- 
bnry,  and  St.  Neot's  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  of  8t.  Neot's  in  tbe  ooanty  of  Gon>- 
wall;  with  some  critical  rsmarks  re- 
specting tbe  two  Saxon  Saints,  from 
whom  these  places  derived  their  names. 
(With.50  engraTing^.)  ByG.aOorhaBf 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Qoeeu's  CoUege,  Gagm* 
bridge.  8vo.  Common,  18i.  Fine,  II*  Is. 

A  Key  to  the  Chrooology  of  the  Hiu- 
dns  i  in  a  series  of  Inters,  in  which  an 
attempt  it  made  to  facilitate  the  pfogrem 
«f  Chriatiauity  in  Hmdostao,by  proving 
that  the  protracted  numbers  of  all  Ori* 
total  nations,  when  redooed,  agree  with 
tbe  dates  given  in  tbe  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible.    In  9  vols.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

MATHBIIATICS. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry; 
oootaiaing  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid, 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simeon,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Motbematics  in  tbe  Univer* 
•ity  of  Glasgow,  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.  To  which  ar^  added.  Book 
VIL  indnding  several  important  propo- 
•itiaiis  wbich  are  not  in  Euclid;  and 
Book  VIII.  ooonsting  of  pmctical  Geo- 
inetry ;  alto  Book  IX.  of  Planes,  and 
tbdr  intersectioo^ ;  and  Book  X.  of  the 
Geometry  of  Solids.  By  Tboroas  IMth. 
The  seoood  edition.   8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Ad  Ifltrhduction  to  Solid  Geometry, 
•od  to  the  stody  of*  CrysUlbgrapby : 
containing  au  iuvesti^^ation  of  some  of 
the  properties  belonpog  tt>  the  PlatODic 
Mies,  independent  of  the  sphere.     By 


N.  J.  Barker,  14.0.8.  Teaober  of  Crys- 
tallograpbyandMatbematics.  Itlastrated 
by  four  plates,  from  original  drawings  by 
the  author.  8vo.  19s. 

MIOICIMS. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  meana 
of  preserving  the  heelth  of  Soldiers,  io 
camp  and  in  quarters;  with  Notes  on 
tbe  medical  treatment  of  several  of  tbe 
most  important  diseases  which  were 
found  to  prevail  la  tbe  British  army  du- 
ring the  late  war.  By  Edward  Thorobill 
Luscombe,  M.D.  Membt;r  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  senior 
Surgeon  of  the  34th  regiment  of  Ibot* 
Svo.  6s. 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever» 
which  prevailed  in  Bristol,  dnrmg  tbe 
years  1817, 1818,  and  1819;  foondedoa 
ReporU  of  St.  Peier*a  Hospital,  and  tfao 
Bristol  Infirmary.  By  James  C.  Pricfa- 
ard,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Bristol  lofirmary.  8vo.  5s» 
boards. 

MlMXaaLOOT. 

Instructions  for  the  Management  of 
^  Bk>w-pipe,  Chemical  Tests,  8co.  fl&c. 
intended  to  accompany  fhmillar  lessons 
on  Mioerakigy,  arranged  to  assist  the 
learner.  With  a  plate  of  appa  ratns,  ftc. 
By  J.  Mawe,  author  of  a  **  New  0e» 
scriptive  CaUtogoe  of  Mmerals,*  Ice. 
19mo.  8s.  6d. 

MISCSLLANKODS. 

The  Gtory  of  Begality :  an  historkal 
treatise  of  the  anointing  and  crowniog  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  By 
Arthur  Taylor,  F.S.A.  8vo.  15s.  bofiidsu 
•*— A  few  copies  are  on  large  paper,  prico 
II.  10s. 

Lessons  of  Thrift,  pnblisbed  for  genew 
ral  benefit.  By  a  Member  of  tbe  Save- 
all  Cinb.  With  highly  humorons'co. 
loured  plates,  from  designs  by  Cruiok- 
shank.     Royal  8vo.  tL  Is. 

Proceedings  in  tbe-  House  of  Qom« 
mons,  and  in  the  Court  of  Kiug's  Bench,' 
relative  to  the  Author  of  the  **  Trifling 
Mistake,"  together  with  the  argomeot 
against  parliamentary  commitment,  and 
the  decision  wbich  the  judges  gave  with- 
out hearing  tbe  case.  Edited  by  J.  €•' 
Hobhouse,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  4s, 

PHttOLOOT. 

Tbe  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Gerfbaa 
Languagv  displayed  in  a  more  rrtendtd 
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B«view  of  Hii  Gnunmatical  Forvs  tbutli 
is  to  b«  ffuiKi  in  any  grammar  exUat  | 
and  ^]uci4att4  by  quotation^  frpm  tka 
b€stauibon.     By  D-  B.oii«iu,  8to«.19«» 

POBTRV. 

Miflcellantfoat  Poems:  (coDUioing 
tlie  Bridal  of  Triermaiii,  naroM  the 
DaoDtlesSy  &c«)  By  Walter  Sc-ott,  Esq, 
8ro.  14#. 

I'he  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Byrooy  contain  ng  Beppo  and  Mazeppa. 
Vol.  VIII.  f.cap  8vo.  7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Crabbe.  Consisting  of  Poems,  The  Bo- 
it>ugh,  Talt:8,  and  Talc3  of  the  Hall.  5 
▼ols.  8vb.  81. 18s.  6d. ;  on  ftne  paper,  5 
▼Ols*  royal  8vo.  41.1^5.;  7  vols,  small 
8to.  21.12a. 

British  Bards;  or  Choice  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  principal  Poets  of 
England,  from  Spencer  to  Cowpcr.  With 
short  biographical  sketches.  Foolscap 
8?o.7s.6d. 

*  A  Geological  Primer,  in  Verse.  With 
a  Poetical  Geognosy,  or  feasting,  fight- 
'  ing,  and  sundry  right  pleasant  poems. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Critical  DiSserta- 
tioo  on  King  OoaPa  Levet,  addressed  to 
the  l^DQjiressors  and  Students  at  the  Uni- 
▼eraity  of  Oxford.    4«. 

Poems  for  Youth.  By  a  Family  Circle. 
Ifimow  3s.  6d. 

Vaidi  i  or  the  Libertiiie'»Soa :  a  poem, 
io  Ave  parts.  By  James  Kjeaocy.  8vo^ 
«s.6d. 

Hedio ;  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Tomb : 
a  Tale.  By  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert.  8vo. 
%.6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regioosi 

with  a  bUtory  and  description  of  the 

«      NosHbera  Whale  Fishery.     By  William 

Scoresby,  jun.  F.R.S.    Witlt  24  engrav- 

i^p,    8  vols.  8vo.  31. 2s. 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of 
Health  i  being  the  jpamal  of  a  tour  in 
Portogaly  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Francei 
in  the  years  1817, 1^18, 1819.  By  Henry 
llAtlbews,  A.M.  Fellow  of  King*s  Col- 
lege, CambriJge.     8vo.  15^ 

Travels  on  the  Continent :  for  the  use 
•ftrafellers.  In  a  handsome  and  closely 
pHnteid  volome,  8vo.  11. 5s. 

Tbe  Epiigraots  Guide  to  Upper  Ca* 
q^da ;  or  sfstches  of  the  present  state  of 
that  province^  collected  fruoa  a  residence 
therein  during  the  years  1817,  1818, 
}819.  Interspersed  .with  reflections.  By 
•G.  Staairtv  £«q.  reticed  Captain  of  the 
ppo.  the  Ems^  India  CompaBy!s  service, 
and  one  of  his  M^gesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  for  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
CaBftda*     Istmow  8i» 


•  .•SdnaoBB  on  variona  solyecta  and  oc 
caaioos.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,B.|]i 
BacloroC  Long  Newton.  Vol  II.  9vw. 
1%.  boards. 

The  Truth,  Natare,  and  Univ^naKty 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Stirling,  June  2Dth,  1819.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.  8vo.  Is.  fid. 

Lamcntatiooaibr  the  Bead:  aSeivioo 
on  the  death  of  Htii  Mi^y  Geo.  III. 
and  of  H.  R.  £L  Edward,  the  Oake  of 
Kent.    By  Andrew  ReU.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  oucassoo.  By 
1.  Da  vies.    Is; 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  oaeaaiwok  By 
T.  Pinchbeck.    Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  sane  occasitai.  By 
George  Bnrder.   Is. 

A  Secmen  on  the  aame  oeeasioQ*  By 
Richard  Newman^  Favershaas.  4k 

A  Bevmon  ob  the  aann  oocasioa.  By 
Thomas  Craig,  BocMng.   la. 

Remarks  on  Walker's  Primitite  Cbris* 
tianity.    By  Geo.  Payne.  ISmo.  1a.5d. 

Modem  infidelity  Poftraycd:  a  8ef 
moit  preached  at  Aftillery^«tieab  By 
Tw  6.  BrtttauL  U.  6d. 

The  .Best  ProvisJon.  ibr  the  Poor:  a 
5>ermen  preached  at  the  opeaiag  of  9U 
Matthew's  Cbaprt,MwielMftar«  By  the 
Itev.  R.  Bradley:  8d. 

Dorcas  Ilortiaycd :  a  Scrmosi  prsachrd 
at  ProoKr  on  oecaaieQ  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bnnn.     By  Join  Sheppard.  la.  fid. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Cbriat,  ahvidged 
from  CampbetPs  Tianrtlntlon  of  thnOos- 
pels,  and  the  Gofmnon  Veanon^  aid  ar* 
miged  accovdiwg  to  M*Knighi»s  Har^ 
Boay,  with  explanatory  noCna.  •  By  Ro- 
bert Kenoihurgh,  Teacher  of  the  Desf 
and  Dumb,  Edinburgh.  Second  edition. 
2s.  6d. 

The  MyaKety  oPOodlineM  Vindicsdnd: 
aSermon  prsaehed  hefiMS  the  aaseairtni 
Biniafeen  of  the  eongregntianat  dsnoaii 
aation  of  the  oooaty  of  Dorset,  el 
Gbannonth,  Sep.  €9, 1819.  By  Richard 
Keynes,  Blandferd*  la.  6d. 

The  Moamiogof  Hadad  FinsiMB  s  a 
Sermon  preached  in  St.  Joha^Chnvch, 
Blackburo,  on  the  evening  of  Bia  late 
Majesty's  intermeat.  By  TlMH»aa  D. 
Whiteker,  LLJ>.  lee.  Vicar  of  WhaBay 
and  Biackbttra.  ls.6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  ume  0<jc>mnn<  By 
the  Her.  John  Hewlett^  B»D.  Bactor  of 
Hilgav,  comity  of  Morfolk.  mondag 
preacher  at  the  Fnoadling,  icob  9n* 

Reflectbos  on  the  Terminntien  ol  tfM 
Beigo  of  King  George  Hi.  A  Diseomsi 
delivered  at  Bishop  Stortfocd,  on  FeU  14. 
By  William  Chu>U&  1^, 
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Art  tm  L  An  Appeal  from  ihe  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respeciingihg 
United  States  of  America.  Fart  first,  contaioing  an  historicaJ  Out- 
line  of  their  Merita  and  Wronga  aa  Colonies ;  and  Strictures  upon 
the  Calamniea  of  British  Writers.  Bj  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  liii.  505.     London,  1819* 

&    America  dnd  her  Resources  ;  or  aView  of'the  Aericultural,  Com*' 
mercial.    Manufacturing,    Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  the  Religious  Capacity  and  Character  of  the  American  People. 
By  John  Brieted,  Cottnsellor  at  Law,  Author  of  the  Resources  of 
the  British  Empire.    8vo.  1818. 

^  ^"^HE  Americans/  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  are  a  race  of  cOn- 
^  *  Ticts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow 
*  them  short  of  hanging.**  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
liberality  or  the  propriety  of  this  anatheiba  at  the  time  when  it: 
was  utteredi  it  will  be  granted  that,  under  present  circumstaDCes, 
it  sounds  rather  obsolete :  this  *  race  of  convicts*  no  longer 
either  live  upon  our  bounty,  or  wait  for  our  respite  from  the. 
gallows.  But  yet,  if  the  express  terms  of  the  sentence  we 
have  quoted  are  now  inadmissible,  the  spirit  it  breathes,  seems 
not  at  ail  to  have  forsaken  us  ;  and  our  writers,  of  almost  all 
parties,  might  very  well  adopt  it  as  a  standing  text  or  motto  to 
their  effusions  relative  to  the  people  of  tilt  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  greater  unanimity  in  our  jealousy  towards  America, 
than  is  usual  in  England  towards  her  other  rivals;  The  diverse 
aims  and  the  strong  distinctions  of  party,  have  been  nearly  merged 
in  the  common  feeling  of  hostility.  The  same  temper  shews  itself 
on  all  sides;  whether  it  be  in  the  sedate  ill-will  of  noble  lords, 
or  in  the  less  measured  ill-will  of  honourable  gentlemen,  or  in 
the  daily,  montldy,  and  quarterly  effusions  of  political  spleen.  No 
one,  inaeied,  would  ask  or  expect,  that  the  Tories  should  forget 
their  old  grudge  against  America,  and  either  moderate  or  con- 
ceal their  aversion  towards  these  ^*  Republicans  ;*'  but,  on  many 
grounds,  less  prejudice,  less  intem}>erance,  might  have  been 
anticipated  on  -the  part  of  their  opponents :  jet,  even  the  in- 
VoL  XIIL  N.  S.  «  K  ^ 
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8tinct!Te  antipathy  of  the  Tory,  has  hardly  displayed  a  more 
deep-seated  animosity,  than  has  been  discovered  in  tlic  sar-» 
casBs  and  affected  candour  of  the  Whig^. 

It  ia  saidy  and  it  seem^  generally,  if  not  universally,  true, 
that.  Is  a  flree  cOtlnt^y,  nothing  hut  fear  ever  avails  t6  proJiu'c 
unHbtiAity  t>f  opiftio'h.  Hence  it  )s  argued,  that  EToroe  ibVcfble 
impression  of  impending  danger  must  be  operating,  ivhen  the 
leaders  of  opposing  parties  are  seen,  on  a  particular  subject, 
to  concur  in  the  scope  of  tliehr  argament^,  and  the  point  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  leading  public  opinion.  Mere  national 
jealousy,  under  ordinary  circuiaataoces,  has  not  been  found  to 
produce  this  concurrence  of  parties.  In  illustration  of  this  re- 
ijNLrkj  it  may  be  recoUeoted  how  rarely  the  English  people  have 
flattered  our  near  neighbour  and  old  rival  by  eKlubitUi^  tbi'^ 
sort  of  unanimous  hostility.  The  general  voitoe  ha^  tfever  lie^u 
heard  in  oiae  full  hamonioas  peal  of  invectite  agaimt  Ffanee. 
Throughout  the  late  contest,  (some  .few  moiMnis  ot  mimediaiie 
alarm  excepted,)  there  has  existed  enougli  of  that  feeling  of 
uiferio^  security,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  strcogtb, 
tvhicb  aflbrds  room  for  party  discussion  and  division  reintiv^  to 
the  character,  condition,  and  power  of  an  enemy.  InViokfog 
round  with  conficlence  upon  our  watery  mimilion,  wa  Imve  tiot 
only  found  leisure  to  quarrel  among  ourselves,  but  even  to  he* 
gtoilr  upon  otir  efnemy  ^ome  careless  specirf&tiiyft  aftd  iitiarixibus 
catrddur. 

But  mnst,  then,   an  hattitliating  iijfbr^nce  of  an   opposite 
kind  be  tiedticed  f^om  the  pr^eht  coneutt^nt  hos^flitfy  m  alt 

Sariies  towards  the  Aiti{?rid&ns  ?  Ther^  is  a  ^p^lfic  style  of 
er«!e  i^aVdasfn,  Which  chnracterises  hatred  \Vlrcn  toiich^d  )>>f  jde- 
sMnd^ney:  but  is  U  trac  i\\M  tlie  English  pl-e^  is  a^tlWlAg 
tiffs  iiyle  towards  Amr^rica?  We  sti^pd^,  at  feas^  that  ttie 
itMieriiate  authors  dt  the  snarling  and  unnf^anlV  failing  air^.  jest- 
htg  df  WMch  the  Amer'rcan  people  have  lateTv  been  the  objects, 
4rt)trid  ttdt  wish  the  iiottif^fyfi  adage  to  be  apphed  to  them,~-that 
M  ttitLU  is  a  bully  till  ha  is  frightened,  fiftit  whether  or  tiot  this 
athrge  ifOikTd  be  a))propViate  to  tbfe  occasion,  it  must  be  granted, 
tkdt  ihti  'dlsapi^earatic^  of  caodoulr  is  always  aft  ontiinOus  cir- 
Otrmstance.  At  pie&lent,  the  ill  temper  of  otst  Vrriters  is  pro- 
Aufeing  onfy  a  correspondent  irt-itation  and  iO  feuiper  among 
the  Americans ;  but  ttiey  cahnot  fail,  ere  Ichg,  to  deauOe  frofn 
H  am  inference  idtogether  flatteHng  to  Vh6  national  VaOity :  they 
wfH  not  bis  dtotr  to  reason  to  their  own  advantas^e  Yi'om  the  fact, 
that  thom^lves  are  the  only  people  iti  th'O  trOYld  irhom  £o^rish 
Wfft^Hs  dare  not  treat  with  tnod(^ratl6li. 

It  iftlfl,  we  know,  be  ^kl(],  that  ttie  Te&ders  of  puliAc  opTnioii^ 
oFidl  Okrties,  have'be<«n  infttich^ed  by  ttre  sujtpo^ed  he(*essi(y  trf' 
aCi^kih^  to  Oheck  or  divert  the  stream  6f  ^ft(}gra(ion  f1«at  bas  Keen 
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toWiflg  tdWafdd  the  Aftieriean  wwites  ;  and  ttiaC  Ihey  baf «  bt^^ 
heferi  ttini,  iritttlh  would  iu>l  ^atioe  for  the  exigency  of  did  do«*- 
casitfn,  tbisrejir^sentatton,  and  even  ahameless  caliinifljr,  mlgkC 
be  Justified  by  the  patriotic  intentioo  with  wbieh  they  were  em^ 
ph>ye<f.    A  motive  of  this  kirnt  seems,  in  fuct,  to  baYe  beett 
in  operation.    Little  practical  regard  is  paid  to  tbe  principle^ 
tb^ti  iu  a  Country  where  the  press  is  fl-ee,  tbe  attenipt  to  perterl 
opinion^  is  sure  to  produce  a  large  excess  of  mischievous  raaotion ; 
and  that  delusion,  used  as  an  engine  of  policy,  commonly  tx^ 
plodes  in  the  bund§  of  those  who  employ  1(,  even  before  it  li«*4 
produced  its  immediate  and  intended  effect.    Biit  there  is  somai* 
thing  io  the  use  of  indirect  means,  Which  flatten  tbe  self-im^ 
porta  nee  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  fancy  ttiemselves  diarged 
with  the  fates  of  their  country.     This  is  especially  the  case  tvith 
that  band  of  masked  volunteers  in  tile  public  service — ^tlie  writiM 
of  our  daily,  monthly,  and  quarterly  journals.      We  are  ape  M 
believe  ourselves  both  more  sagadous  and  more  courageous  thMMl 
plain  moralitv  would  make  us,  when  we  incur  the  personal  da^ 
mage  and  risk  of  practising  some  vkfuous  etce  for  the  pablie 
gt)od.    Thus,  for  mstaoee,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  perstiade  ouf 
Knglish  capitalists,  farmers,  and  mechanics  that  America  ia  a 
terrestrial  pnindemonium,  where  is  tbe  patriot  writer  who  wilt  vol 
brave  the  ninth  commandment  ? 

Besides  thb  supposed  necessity  of  aiming  to  check  (he  emi* 
gtttion  of  our  people  to  the  American  stotes,  it  seems  to  bate 
been  thought,  that  our  present  amicable  relatioiis  wkh  tbe  t^ 
publioan  gotemment  are  too  predarioua  for  us  prudently  (o^  anflbt 
the  precious  materiel  of  war— national  hatred,  to  fall  into  decay* 
Our  prssses,  therefore^  aa  vrell  as  our  powder-mills,  must  eoaliiMia 
io  furnish  the  full  war  quantum  of  combustible,  ao  thai,  at  any 
moment,  when  tfie  ausmcious  conjuncture  presents  itself,  it  may 
be  easy  to  Wake  Up  in  Rill  energy  the  fratricidal  impulse.  Thut 
the  worst  etila  of  war  must  be  artificially  perpetuated,  lest  Ibey 
should  ever  come  upon  us  by  surprise !.  And  those  wdo  osake  la 
their  high  bosihess  to  watch  ov«r,  to  drarisb,  and  to  direct  tilitf 
passions  of  mankind,  have  been  fain  to  shed  every  malign  drug, 
t6  inject  etery  tenom  into  the  wound  that  threatened  to  heal. 

The  community  cf  language  between  tbe  two  people, — a  eir^ 
CMttstance  whietfe  aeems  to  ptofibr  tbe  means  of  reumtlng  Hha 
hearts  wbidfa  bate  been  so  unnaturally  divided,— has,  in  fact,  only . 
facilitated  and  stimulated  tbis  <  laboor  of  hatred.*  Unhappily, 
the  style  of  invective  and  of  sarcasm,  which,  in  tbe  bigbeat 
quarters,  was  probably  directed  by  cool  ealeolation  and  a  well  l»* 
structed  intention,  has  been  imitated  and  repeated  througli  tM, 
the  gradations  of  our  periodical  litemrare;  1%  might,  howtiver,' 
be  suggested  to  some  of  those  who  labour  to  serve  ttosir  donn-» 
ti^i  in  this  way,  by  flieir  pens,  that  a  wrlCar  abould  toatwy 
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tens!  veiy  learned  in  the  complicated  politics  of  the  worid,  before 
be  thinks  hioiself  qualified  to  meddle  in  the  profound  buainess  qt 
making  men  hate  each  other  precisely  in  that  geographical  di- 
rection, aod  exactly  at  the  conjuncture  which  may  be  needed  ; 
otherwise  he  may  blunder,  and  incur  the  heaviest  conceivable 
guilt  to  no  purpose  whatever.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content 
to  leave  it  to  abler  hands  toezercise  the  state-craft  of  urg^g  aod 
guiding  the  hatred  of  man  to  man  ;  and  must  even  abandon  tbe 
great  machine  of  human  affairs  to  chance — to  the  kinder  im- 
pilses  of  nature — or  rather,  to  the  government  of  Him  wbo 
mterposes  to  *  restrain  tbe  remainder  of  wrath^*  and  who  will 
<  scatter  the  people  that  delight  in  war.* 

To  whatever  causes  may  be  attributed  the  hostility  of  English 
writers  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
But  be  just  to  reckon  among  them  any  provocation  received 
from  the  alledged  intemperance  of  the  American  press.  In 
tbe  warfare  of  the  pen,  we  have  been,  from  the  very  nature  <^the 
case,  the  aggressors.  The  entire  current  of  literature  flows 
westward  :  there  is  no  regular,  no  observable  redux  of  this 
tide.  It  is  true,  we  may  now  and  then  hear  of  the  rancour  of 
some  New  York  or  Charleston  journalist;  and  perhaps,  a  strag- 
gling paragraph  of  Virginian  invective  may  occasionally  find  its 
way  into  our  reviews  or  papers.  But  the  slightest  attention  to 
tbe  ease,  will  make  apparent  the  wide  and  important  dissimuarity 
of  the  circuoMstances  of  the  two  people  in  this  respect.  The 
people  of  England  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  unremitted  irri* 
tation  of  having  diffuscnl  among  them  a  regular  importation  of  all 
tbe  obloquy,  bitterness,  and  ridicule,  which  the  able  ill-will  of  a 
rival  continually  furnishes.  Our  writers  have  not  been  unavoid* 
ably  trained  to  the  business  of  invective,  by  having  the  galling 
labour  iipposed  upon  them,  of  rebutting,  every  day,  fresh  attacks, 
of  rel'uting  fresh  slanders,  and  of  retorting  fresh  sarcasms.  Nor 
have  English  readers  been  subjected  to  the  cruel  necessity  of 
imbibim?  a  maddening  poison  mingled  in  all  their  intellectual 
footl.  We  say  then,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  mil/ of 
Aroeriean  writrTS,  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  to  inflict  a  wound 
which  might  exonerate  us  from  tlie  charge, pf  aggressioa. 
Further  than  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  even  the  dispo- 
sition to  attack  or  defame  England,  can  be  imputed  only  to  one 
faction  in  the  United  States.  Animosity  towards  England  has 
been  in  America  a  party  mutter,  and  not,  like  the  enmity  ia  Eng- 
land ugainht  Ameripa,  the  very  point  on  which  all  parties  hive 
met.  A  large  portion,  and  it  may  be  cooildently  said  tbe  most 
respectable  portion,  of  the  American  people — the  Federalists^ 
h  ft ve,  at  least  till  very  lately,  been  distinguished  by  their  favour* 
able  dis^iositiuns  towards  England.  It  is  true,  we  may  at  length 
bate  Hucoeeded  in  alienfiting  these  partialities^  (and  we  may^  too^ 
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.affiect  to  contemn  the  lofls,)  but  we  have  %ad  friends,,  apolopfistsi, 
eyen  partizanSy  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  If  calum- 
nies have  been  uttered  in  America  af^inst  Bn<^iand,  in  America 
al!9o  they  harve  met  with  a  generous  refutation.  Hut  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  unfavourable  reports  relative  to  America,  even 
when  of  the  most  suspicious  character,  have  been  treated  here 
with  any  common  measure  of  discrimination,  or  have  been  listened 
to  with  any  symptoms  of  candid  reluctance?  American  writers 
have  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  national  reputation  must  rest 
solely  on  their  own  advocacy,  and  that  in  meeting  their  opponents 
and  accusers,  no  neutral  ground  was  left  to  them  for  parley  or 
ooneession.  Despairing  of  being  heard  or  replied  to  with  candour^ 
they  have  learned  that  moderation  on  their  part  has  lost  its  price 
and  reward;  for  it  is  alone  the  hope  of  a  reciprocation  that 
gives  a  price  to  moderation.  Of  course,  now,  no  bounds  are 
set  to  the  indulgence  or  to  the  expression  of  those  exasperated 
passions  which  we  have  never  aimed  to  soothe.  And  perhaps 
there  are  writers  among  us,  who,  far  from  feeling  surprise  or 
regret,  will  rather  hail  the  deadly  tokens  of  their  own  successful 
agency,  since  they  seem  to  have  thought  It  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  Islands,'  to  convert  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
into  a  Dead  Sea,  which  no  bird  of  peace  shall  traverse. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  too  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  except 
in  their  relation  tothe United  States^  to  be  fairly  brought  into  com- 
j^arison.  We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Bristed^s  book 
will  best  suit  (he  general  reader,  though  that  of  Mr.  Walsh'we 
consider  as  the  more  able  and  important  work  of  the  two.  Mr. 
Bristed  is  a  transplanted  Englishman;  and  almost  every  p^ge 
of  the  present  volume  exhibits  some  indication  of  his'inbred 
predilections.  It  is  suiflSciently  apparent,  that  though  he  has 
chosen  Ameriea,  he  is  still  proud  of  England.  Hence  there  is^ 
throughout  the  volume,  a  certain  inconsistency  and  seeming  va- 
cillation of  feeling.  Mr.  Walsh,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  per- 
fectly consistent  with  himself  and  with  his  design  ;  and  this  de- 
sign is — in  few  words — to  retort  upon  England  a  full  measurfif  of 
railing  for  railing ;  nor  does  he  fall  into  any  remission  or 
relenting  in  the  execntion  of  his  purpose.  No  person<i,  indeed,  are 
more  consistent  than  those  who  are  impelled  by  the  angry  or  ma- 
lignant passions.  This  Writer's  avowed  hatred  of  En^^land,  does 
not,  however,  evaporate  in  common-place  vehemence  and  in- 
vective ;  it  rather  inspires  him  with  an  indefatigable  industry 
under  the  labour  requisite  to  follow  and  report  all  the  multifar26us 
details,  historical,  commercial^  and  diplomatic,  wh^ch  may 
seem  to  attaeh  odium  or  contempt  to  the  government  or  people  of 
this  country. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  Mi*.  Walsh  has  written  with  the  hope 
or  intention  to  aUay  the  aaimoaity  of  which  he  complains  ;  nor 


e^n.tieJ)aveiiidul0Ml  the  phimiiri^^l  e^^lMiftiiiAbB  4l||^t4it«4»MM 
sucoeed  in  inlimifliitiu^  into  Aileoce  t\vs  ^xpressiop  i^f  il.     Te 
instance  the  Edinburgh  and  Quartiurlr  liaiieMf^f  vtkom  ^t^* 
tility  tp wards  Ameri(»i  bfi  seouia  tP  buQoiir  VMth  bia  jpfji|oipf4'fe« 
^ard,— does  lie  really  belieY^  th^  he  shaU/r^^lheio  ilitff 
good  temper,  OAoderalion,  <ir  justice,  or  ^lat  be  ahfiU  aitort 
frorp  tbein,  by  the  menace  of  ^  '^  Fart  II."  a  fuponiiee  of  0oa4 
behaviour  for  ihe  time  to  come  i  He  must  kMWi  ibat  th?  wrilea* 
pf  those  Journalsi  if  they  should  deem  the  oocaaipn  «?^rUi  the 
labour,  \%ill  {iad  it  easy  to  follow  Uiw  througbou  thMi^aUe  ;  Midt 
if  tbey  do  pcit  deu^ct  misretiueinenta,  may  rndily  furoifi|b  ««il|itar 
statements,  vvhieh,  to  the  muss  of  readers  ^t  lea^,  ehaU^simi 
nior^  tlian  auifioiept  to  redjcc^  the  kalanco  of  ar^pioaliw*    A 
freah  retteitrch  after  Enscli^^h  misdoings  muat^ien  be  made,  «ua4 
this,  too,  without  hp|)e  of  exhauating  the  odioM^  sv^eot,  pr  of 
expending  the  feelings  ivhich  |u:oiii|»t  to  its  i^vosaomiep.  Indfedf 
the  luiserable  toil  of  seeking  to  he^p  a  pr^onderanoe  of  Hrfaaay 
upon  an  antagonist,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  as  epdkss, 
^s  the  unhappy  ieaiper  which  giyes  a  man  viffour  and  paiiaMe' 
for  the  worKr  s?ei9s  to  be,  for  Uie  niost  part,  inoundile.    Hie 
cqntests  of  tlie  sword  are  cqmmPDly  most  speedily  lermiMMy 
Mrben  most  vigovoMsIy  prosecuted  ;    but  the  reverse  is  Ibe  ^ipae 
Ifith  the  cpntesi  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen.    The  reMW  «f  ^^ 
diRlrence  is  obvioqs ;  the  supply  of  the  phy«ieal  meanp  of  lie»* 
tiIity--hlQO(l  and   mpney,  is  Umited,  a,nd  hun^anUy  gaii)e  v)mni 
the  dis]>09able  stock  of  these  means  is  espended  in  the  fikeplM 
possible  tipae.     But  tlie  treasMreaand  the  resauroeaof  miiUgoiiy, 
are  strictly  in&nitc ;  because  the  more  they  are  iavisbed,  Ibe 
more  abundantly  are  they  reproduced,     Pea^e  and  |;ood  ^iU 
auioi)g  men  might,  thercibr^,  he  uUoriy  driven  from  ibe  eaNb, 
were  it  not  for  (be  sapative  provision  of  natuce,  whiob  gives  to 
the.  bad  passions  progressive  stages,  teiuiing  to  extinction.   Con* 
troversies  in  their  commencement,  are  often  animated  by  the  |^w 
of  indignation  i^inst  falsehood,  injuatice,  or  oppr^sioM,  and  hf 
9>  Urge  admixtHre  of  the  more  geofirous  eraotioo^  of  tbe  mind  ; 
but  as  they  proceed,  the  primary  olyect,  along  with  ajil  tbe  en- 
thusiasm it  ins^pired,  is  forgotten,  every  gtmerousleeling  is  wwn 
out  or  destroyed,  and  the  conflict,  m>w  perely  rajseoionai  eoo« 
waitders  into  ubaurdity,  and  fioishes  by  liecoming  siaaply  fiiUra^ 
'^^^-.  ^^  which  of  these  stages  the  naiioeal  ceiitaoverey  helweeii 
finglisb  and  Amerioan  writers  has  arrived,  vve  shall  4iet  ppeeMfte 
to  determine ;  tbougb,  in  trutln  some  (>arts  of  M'T.  Waleh'a  Ap^ 
peal  might  fairly  inspire  the  hope  that  it  is  not  lar  4^a^  fre«i 
lihe  kat-    The  quarrel,  we  say,  must  siirely  be  ali^ost  drawn  ^ 
to  its  dregs,  when  details  such  as  some  of  those  wWob  Mr. 

W.ftWh.hi^  hcopg^t  logcther  re  his  Nptes,   ar«  deemed  tf  any 
tulue  m  tlfe  Oispifte.    CerXaiidy,  the  Airthor'a  puseima  te^ 


immt/m^u  ovuiroly  ikpriyed  |iim  of  ihe  poirer  to  (Kscrioiioa^ 
kety^femi  ibM  i^piigrtaiil  and  the  ridiculous.  Here,  forinstaoce, 
i^  4bo  f  ewgDiiieM  cbampioo  of  the  '  gr«at  jlepubUc,'  appealing  to 
KitroHQ  a(ui  ili^  world,  Mid  fiiiiog  hia  ittdiclmeiit  agaiust  E!Dglan4 
m\U  «4Wb  ih$n$  fis  Ih^  follawiog : 

*  Ybai  Uie  pri<^  of  pulverised  bcuies  used  ia  adaUeratiog  flpitf 
(Ml  |Sfif(|eMd)  has  advanced  withui  a  lew  years,  from  tea  p^npe^ 
lo  ei|||ite«ii  i^enise  per  bushel,  to  tiie  first  purchasers.-^' 

*  That  toil  ieo-dealers,  in  l^ondoo,  have  been  cooYicted  of 
QiamiraQtuvittg  pr  veuding  apurious  tea. — '  ' 

'  That  Lord  RaaelagU  was  iodicied,  cei^victed,  apd  fined  fifty 
pouuils,  for  extorting  money  (for  the  use  of  bis  serTanla)  from 
three  young  men,  whp  took  shelter  on  his  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  tjje  Thames  in  a  thunder  atprm.r-' 

'  Tliat  a  Britiiih  Utival  officer  was  lately  condemned  at  St.  Omer*8 
Ip  five  yean»  labour  in  chains,  for  uttering  forged  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  |iuit9i  in  thatneighh0UrhPQd."r-' 

'  Th^t  it  M  oAh.I,  that  Chief  Justiee  Abbot  (tbe  hori 
Giiief  Ju^lii^  of  GftgUfid)  lately  threatened  to  acypuri)  tbecoiira 
of  Hi«ig'»  Beneh,  beoauae  tulhm  omMbs  bad  been  {woductad 
•natoad  of  wax  Ugbts.-^* 

^Tbai  the  late  Justice  Gould,  vahea  on  the  eipoiiit,  onpe 
threatened  to  remove  the  Essex  Assises  from  Chelmsiord  to  OoN 
chestcr,  because  no  good  small  beer  could  hp  found  in  fhe  former 
town.—' 

And  fiually,  *  That  there  had  been  a  serious  revolt  among  the 
young. geixleuien  of  Winchester  College. — * 

Mr.  Walidi  is  also  absurd  enough  to  attempt  to  set  off  against 
the  slave ^floa^ipgs  practised  in  the  American  Republic,  the 
flagelbitioMs  infiicSed  in  our  ISfiglish  grandmar-scbools.  This  |a 
really  aowethiug  w^orse  than  a  Mirlesque  of  all  manly  argwnei^ 
laikui.  Musi  we  Uien  aertoiisly  Helen  to  aueb  a  retort  as  the 
following  ? — The  Amerieaira  fl^  their  fellow  men  to  make  them 
dress  their  flekls ;  but  the  English  whip  tbeur  boya  to  make  them 
luarn  Latin ! 

Mr«  Walsh,  in  his  first  section,  traces,  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  North  American  plantations,  the  history  of  that 
mercantile  jealousy  with  wbicb»  as  he  afiirms,  the  Mother 
Coootry  has  ever  regarded  theColoAiea.  So  far,  however,  ban 
England  been  from  ciaroying  thjs  mercantile  jealousy  to  the 
furthest  extreme  of  oppressiony  that  Mr.  W.  Umself  allpws  it 
io  be  tnue,  *  that  the  other  European  powers  established  and 

*  niatntaiund  in  their  settlements  oii  this  oontioenti  a  strkst^  eom- 

*  uiercial  moaiopoly,  wid  more  arbitrary  systems  of  internal  ad- 

*  noAitstmainn.'  England,  it  seems  tlien,  has  felt  towards  her 
cnlnniea,  as  all  other  conu^piee  have  felt  towards  their  colonfiss^ 
and  towards  each  other ;  she  has  feared^  and  sought  to  curb^ 
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that  growth  and  prosperity  in  her  aettlementi,  vhteh  better 
notions  of  the  sources  of  national  strencfth  wonld  have  taiucht 
ber  to  rejoice  in,  and  to  cherish.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  broken 
through  the  injurious  prejudices  whteli,  in  all  ages,  have  dwarfed 
civilization  ;  but,  by  the  ad>i  ission  of  her  accuser,  shetias  acted 
upon  these  prejudices  with  more  moderation  than  her  sister  slates. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  general  inference  fairly  deductble 
from  Mr.  W.'s  first  section;  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  ia 
the  annals  of  three  centuries  of  colonial  administration,  he  ^ill 
hate  beeji  able  to  collect  instancee  enough  of  every  apecies  of 
bigotry,  illiberality,  and  oppression. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  commissioQers  were  deputed  to  ascer* 
taio  the  growth  and  dispositions  of  New  England :  and  we  find 
ber  agent  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  informing  one  of  his 
constituents,  that,  even  then,  there  were  not  wanting  many  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom  her  privileges  were  matter  of  envy,  and  who  eagerly 
^ratched  every  opportunity  of  abridging  her  political  liberties  and 
faculties  of  trade.  Besides  emissaries  of  the  description  just  mentioned, 
the  ministry  of  Charles  II.  dispatched  spies  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
smd  views  of  the  royal  governors  in  America.  From  the  same  mo* 
five,  printing  presses  were  denied  to  the  plantations.  We  are  told 
by  Chalmers,  thaf  no  printing  press  was  allowed  in  Virginia  «"  that 
**  in  New  England  ana  New  York  there  v^ere  assuredly  none  pert 
mined;"  and  that  **  the  other  provinces  probably  w^r^  not  more  for- 
tunate.'* V/hen  Andros  was  appointed  by  James  IL  captain-general 
of  all  the  northern  colonies,  ne  was  injstructed  *'  to'  allow  of  no 
printing  press."  In  an  official  report  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  dated  June  SOtb*  1671,  there  is  thefplrowing 
characteristic  passage  : — '*  I  thank  God  we  have  no  free  schools,  nor 
any  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years. 
For  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the 
best  government ;  God  keep  us  from  both."  Accordingly,  every 
effort  WAS  made  to  shut  out  the  pestilent  tree  of  knowledge.  Od 
•She  appointment  of  Lord  Effingham  to  the  goverpment  of  Virginia, 
in  1683,  he  was  ordered,  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  Sir  Williana  Berke- 
ievy  **  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a. printing  press  on  ftny  occasion 
ifrhatoyer." '  p.  5. 

Tn  the  second  sseetion,  *  on  the  general  character  and  merits  of 
<  the  Coloni:»ts,'  Mr.  Walsh  writes  with  much  more  advantage 
to  his  cause,  as  well  us  with  more  credit  to  himself,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume.  This  plan  is,  to  quote  the  praise  of  the 
Colonists  from  English  writers;  and  here,  he  has  a  very  fair,  as 
well  as  a  pleasing  task.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  history  of 
no  people  whatever,  presents »  withm  the  same  compass  of  time,  a 
picture  of  manly  endurance,  and  of  strenuous  effort,  and  of 
Stipcess  ID  the  conquest  of  difficulties,  comparable  to  that  which 
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IS  exhiVited  Ih  tKe  l^amMeoarratiYes  of  the  earlj  times-of  the 
North  American  Colonies. 

• 

**  *  The  Paritans  established  themselves  at  a  place  which  they  called 

New  Plymouth-     They  were  but  few  in  number;  they  landed  in  a 

bad  seaaqo;  and  they  were  not  at  all  supported  but  from  their  private 

funds*     The  winter  was  premature  ana  terribly  cold.     The  country 

was  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded  very  little  for  the  refreshment  of 

personSj^  sickly  with  such  a  voyage,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant 

people.     Near  half  of  them  perished  by  the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the 

severity  of  the.  climate ;  but  they  who  survived  were  not  dispirited 

with  their  losses,  nor  with  the  hardships  they  were  still  to  endure : 

sapported  by  the  vigour  which  was  then  the  character  of  the  Engltsh- 

niaii,  and  by  the  satisfaction  of  finding  themselves  out  of  the  reaeh  of 

the  spirttusl  arm.  they  reduced  this  savage  country  to  yield  them  a 

tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  comfortable  subsistence     1'his 

little  establishment  was  made  in  the  year  1620.     Their  exact  and 

sober  manners  proved  a  substitute  for  a  proper  subordinitioh,  nnd 

regular  form  of  government,  which  they  had  for  some  time  w»Dted» 

jand  the  want  of  which,  in  such  a  country,  had  otherwise  been  felt  very 

severely.    The  people,  by  their  being  generally  freeholders,  and  by 

their  form  of  government,'  acquired  a  very  free,  bold,  and  republican 

spirit. 

*  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  space  of  about 
seventy  years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees  and 
indigent  men,  has  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  flourishing 'people,  ^ 
people  who,  from  a  perfect  wildernetts,  have  brought  their  territory  to 
a  state  of,  great  cultivation,  and  filled  it  with  wealthy  and  populous 
towns ;  ^nd  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  and  lawless  race  oi  men, 
have  preserved  themselves  with  unarmed  hands  and  passive  principleSt 
by  the  rules  of  moderation  and  justice,  better  than  any  other  people 
has  done  by  pol»cy  and  arms."  *  [**  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America.**     Attributed  to  Edmund  Burke. 2 

*  Nothing  is  better  established,*  says  Mr.  Wal^h,  *  than  that  the  Pn« 
ritans,  by  whom  New  England  was  originally  inhabited,  and  succell- 
sively  replenished,  were,  not  only  such  m  their  moral  character  and 
dortie^tic  habits,  as  they  are  described  in  the  quotations  above  made, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  substance,  and  of  a  respectnble  rank  in 
life.     In  the  year  1690,  ten  ships  were  sent  to  Massachusetts  from 
England,  with  several  hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom,  says  Mac- 
pherson,  were  '-*  persons  of  considerable  fashion."    The  leader  of  the 
congreg^ioii  of  dissidents,  who  founded  the  new  commonwealth  at 
Plymouth^  in  1620,  is  described,  even  by  the  enemies  of  bis  sect,  "as 
apersoQ  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  most  learned,  poli8hcd,  and  modest 
spirit." — And  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  terse  and  touching  language 
used  by  these  yirtuous  exiles,  in  applying  to  ihoir  intolerant  countrj'- 
raen  for  a.  patent,  without  ocknowledying,  that  they  roa^t  have  been 
of  a  superior  cftst  of  mind  in  all  respects — **  They  were  well  weaned 
''from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  country,  and  inured  to  the  dffi- 
'^cnlties  of  a  strange  land:  they  were  knit  together  in  a  strict  and 
*'  sacred  bond^  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  themselves  bound  to  take 
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^  caff  tit  the  g^pd  erf  e^cH  other,  upd  pf  the  whole:  H  v^  Mt irith 
**  ihem  a»  widi  other  men,  whom  bmall  thiqgt  could  dtseourogc^ 
*'  er  Bmall  discontents, cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  agws/*' 

It  lies  lie«n  (aontiogly  said,  and  a  handred  tiitics  repcslefl, 
that, '  the  Atn^ricans  are  a  race  whose  Adam  and  Eve  enif^ltd 
*  from  Newffate/    If  thi&  reproach  be  just,  we  know  not  bow  tke 
i(e^le  of  the  United  States  can  reply  to  the  contumely,  unless, 
MHloftly  (||ey  wpre  iq  retprt  iipun  us  the  infiprenoe  whiob  it  seems 
ipeviubly  |o  include,  namely,  that  England  is  a  oountry  whose 
I^f^WgatQ,  aft#r  (laving  peopled  one  eootinent,  is  now  fast  people* 
ing  fAioUinf .     He  say,  Ihst  if  tha  wtnea  of  this  pe(ty  Idasil  (b 
IbM  colooiae  all  the  waste  places  uf  the  earth  with  thieves,  it  h 
wot  i|uite  tlie  topic  from  which  oar  writers  do  welt  to  draw  (bek 
railleries.     Bul»  in  truth,  the  oho  repronch  i^  as  little  solid, ai 
^altminious  »n  its  apparent  jneaniii|>;,  and  as  cotitejnptibte,  us lh« 
(Qther.     In  sporting  sueji  sallies,  writers  may  gratify  tjieir  omii 
fll^m^nt  spite  ;  but  mu(i  pf  soiuitl  utiderstaudit^^s  and  corrrctetl 
leiupcrs,  whether  they  be  Englishmen  or  Americans,  areiieiiber 
pie^eiif  vexed,  nor  blintled  by  these  pithy  misrepresentations. 
Whatever  the  present  race  of  Americans  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
fhat  tliey  are,  in  a  larger  prpportioii  (H«^n  any  other  people,  and 
in  a -better  sense  of  the  .terip,  nobly  born.     We  ipean,  tbattbeir 
la|hers  were,  in  very  many  instances,  tlie  heroes  of  civil  liberty, 
tlid  martyrs  of  ChriHtian  truth,  and  the  ornaments  of  learaisg* 
T1i#  pe^ke  of  the  Britisii  Islands,  since  the  era  of  the  revival  of 
Christianity,  of  liberty,  and  of  learning,  have  assuredly,  outsbooe 
the  ether  nations  of  Europe  in  ail  the  wore  sobstiinliai,  serioos, 
and  important  excellences  of  human  nattire,  whether  tntelleetoil 
ermtu'al.     Stability  of  pdrpose,  sobriety  of  judgement,  tigoar, 
eiiterprtse,  comprehension,  and  efficiency  of  cliaracter,— in  t 
w^i\,  all  tl>ose  attributes  of  the  heart  and  of  tlie  bead  ivhich 
f|ii»Ufy  men  to  tbinl^^  to  suffer,  and  to  act,  have  become  distloc- 
tiye  fe^Mires  of  the  n^tioaal  pre-emiqenpOi    MoreoveCs  tbe  period 
riurkig  wbieh  the  North  American  Coloniep  were  seUied,  wtf 
fhal  in  which  the  heroic  beauty  jo(  tiie  English  ob«raoter  sp- 
pvoaeked^  and  p^issed,  the  season  of  ita  ripeness*    It  remsios  tbes 
enlyio'be  added,  that  it  was  much  of  the  ehoteest  producti  of 
this  vei7  season,  cttUe<l  by  the  unknowing  hand  of  UgotrjTitbat 
vism  sent  to  stock  the  new  world.    It  is  then,  enough  to  say,  that 
iln^-leadfcrsef  ttie  early  emigration  to* America,  f^ere.  Englishmen 
of  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, — Englishmen  notin- 
leiiaf .  4t)  their  countrymen  in  the  qualities  distinctive  of  (l«e 
^tiosa,  afifl  perhaps  stiperior  to  them,  by  all  that  firmness  aB^i 
i;fe3fi«ess  of  soul)  which  long  nfllictioB    for  cooscienca-stkc 
o^Mittyii^Qpfers  upon  the  cbarnoler^    1«  it  enquired,  who  tbei^ 
woodmeu  jmoMi^  X\mi  fint  bnike  a  wvji  through  Ibe  froten  fe^^ 
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#r  Neii  fiifgland^^i  migbi  4»e  rcfplici^}  4b«rt  ofte«  4h?y  if«re 
wortbies  in  whose  <;(iar4Ctera  were  caugoiiHKl  (be  alr^nMou^,  eiir 
during,  lofty  virtues  of  oarly  Roine,  with  the  luekne^si,  tb^ 
purity^  the  elevation  inspired  by  Cbrjstiaoity.  Such,  oerti^ivly, 
vrere  iPAiiy  of  the  patriarcbs  of  these  oew  coimnuQities,  beneatli 
the  fihadow  of  (whose  virtues,  it  is  recorded,  tbst  oiea  long  li9B4 
9ifCU9*ely  mtboui  hwM.  Suoh  loiurt  h»ve  been  the  men,  whose 
&01  ^d  wise  proYisioos,  mid  whose  {aersonel  inflaeMet  cotthl 
ami  to  fenee  rowd  puUio  irsnquilUtyi  ovea  agaii»t  the  yearly 
owerflowiagiB  of  eui  Newgale. 

Of  tba  whole  owDber  of  persons  jodioially  transported  to  the 
eolonies,  under  the  general  designation  of  .*  dang^qus  rogue$f 
•  lar^e  proportion  were  not  malefactor$^  but  men  obnoxious  td 
the  Government  on  purely  political  grounds.     With  respeottO 
the  malefactors,  Mr.  Walsh  remarks  (hat 

*  the  reftl  ooaviots  were  received  by  the  colonists*  notaseompanionif 
but  es  servants ;  and  if  the  circu msumoe  of  their  comparative  pauci^ 
did  pot  tender  ebf  qrd  a  general  reproach  upon  oar  descent»  it  is  difll* 
<H»lt  lo  ocpceive  \^y  opy  geperatioe  in  Great  Britain  dioold  not  he 
stignMiftised  in  its  origifi»  en  account  of  tbe  much  nore  eonsidenble 
pTi^pertioo  of  dangerpus  rogiies  who  remained  at  home.' 

The  persecuted  Eii^llsli  Catiioliqs  flooHedi  cliiefly,  to  the 
piiddle  9iiid  sQutherh  colpiiies;  especially  to  Alaryland..  Iferf, 
their  new  circumst^vUPes,  or  their  late  afljiotictns,  f%ps^  tp  b^Yfi 
taught  them  the  first  lesf^on  of  political  scienqe, — tb^t  tbe  (;pQ- 
sciepces  of  men  are  not  the  fit  objects  of  legislatipp. 

*  ^  The  AsseoMy  of  Maryland  cndeaveured  with  a  JaudaUe  nnsietgr 
to  presesvc  the  pesos  of  the. church ;  and  tbou^i  composed  pliieli^  of 
Kofl9#n  C^tl^Iics,  it  edited  ^hat  measure  which  qpald  slpne  prpre 
atisoluitely  suecessfuK  The  ect  .which  it  passed  <<  copcerping  it^li- 
gion,*'  recited*  **  that  the  enforcement  of  the  consqience  bed  beep  of 
dangerous  consequence  in  those  countries  whpretn  it  had  be^pprf^f 
tised/'  And  it  enacted,  that  no  persons,  believing  in  Jesqs  Cnris^ 
shall  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  religion,  pr  in  the  free  exercise^ 
thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  pther  religioif 
against  their  consent  rso  tliat  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  prpprietarjr» 
or  conspire  net  against  the  civil  gevemineot:  that  persons  moieslin^ 
any  other  in  respect  of  his  religious  tenets,  shall  pay  treble  damaces 
to  the  psrty  aggrieved,  and  twenty  sbilUiigs  Co  (he  pcoprietary:  ifiat 
these  reproaching  any  with  opprobrious  names  of  rdigiousdisiiaetaomb 
ahaU  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  pessoes  iojured,»"  ^  Cbshneesis  ^  FeUv 
tice)  Anppis  of  (he  United  CoWnieftr'* 

In  consvquenoe  of  these  wise  eoaclmeats,  (hlthoU^  MarylaiUI 
baoametlio  general  refuge  of  the  persecuted  from  all  i|ttarter«  i 
bsilMf  fled  the  Puritans^  peesecuted  by  the  e^eabliabed  ebaroii 
in  Virgijita,  tho-iluoitcrs  |ienBee«4ed  ^y  the  prc«by4eriaii  a|Bod  of 
Ma^Miehii^tes,  and  iiie  9tiiisliy.MpeUed  icwas  D4»i 
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E^ery  one  is  aware  of  the  admirable  nature  of  the  political 
frame  upon  which  the  colony  of  Penusylrania  ivaa  coaslructed* 
Even  Chalmers,  loyal  as  lie  is,  thus  speaks  of  ft. 

'  '  The  numerous  laws  which  were  enacted  at  the  first  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  its  good  sense,  display  tke 
principles  of  the  people:  these  legislative  regulations  kept  them  alir«, 
long  after  the  originid  spirit  began  to  droop  and  expire.  Had  Peoi- 
sylrania  been  less  blessed  by  nature,  she  must  have  become  fiouriik- 
ing  and  great,  because  it  was  a  princiole  of  her  great  charter,  "  that 
children  should  be  taught  some  useml  trade,  to  the  end  that  nooe 
may  be  idle,  hut  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  ther 
become  poor,  may  not  want.'  That  country  must  be. commercial, 
which  compels  factors  wronging  their  employers  to  make  satisfaction, 
and  one-third  over;  which  subjects,  not  only  the  goods,  but  tk  bnds 
of  the  debtor  to  the  payment  of  debts;  because  it  is  the  credit  given  by  all 
to  ail,  that  forms  tne  eisence  of  traffic.  We  ought  naturally  to  expect 
great  internal  order  when  a  fuadamental  law  declares^  ^*  thac  every 
thing  which  excites  the  people  to  rudeness,  Cnieltyy  and  irreUgion 
shall  be  discouraged,  and  severely  punished/'  And  reiigioui  coo- 
troversy  could  not  disturb  her  repose,  when  none,  adcnpwMgiog  oie 
God,  and  living  peaceably  in  society,  could  be  naolested  for  his  opi* 
nions  or  his  practice,  or  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  miou- 
try  whatsoever.  ^  To  the  regulations  which  were  thus  established  i> 
fundamentals,  must  chiefly  be  attribuied  the  rapid  improvement  of 
this  colony,  this  spirit  of  diligence,  order,  and  economy,  for wbicb the 
Pennsylvanians  have  been  at  all  times  so  celebrated*' 

We  could  not,  within  moderate  limits,  give  any  summary  of 
the  various  matter  brought  together  in  the  middle  sections  of  tbe 
present  volume,  under  the  heads  of  ^  The  difiiciilties  surroouot^^ 
by  the  Colonists. — •  The  military  efibrts  and  suflTerings  of  the 
«  Colonists  in  the  wars  of  the  Mother  Country.'— *  The  benefits 

*  M^aped  by  Great  Britain  from  the  American  trade.' — '  The  re- 
'  lative  dispositions  of  Great  Britain  and   America,  from  di« 

*  Peace  of  1^63.*  Shbuld  any  of  our  readers  feel  «'«sposed  to 
refer  to  the  volume  itself,  they  will  hardly  require  to  berernlnded 
that  the  Author  is  to  be  heard,  not  as  a  calm  oir  philosopbical  lo- 
quirier  after  historical  truths  but  as  an  avowed  and  as  au  angry 
pleader,  bringing  forward  the  strongest  ex  parte  stateineotkc 
is  able  to  furnish. 

The  seventh  section  relatea  to  the  hostilities  of  the  BriUsb 
Reviews :  but  we  may  be  well  excused  from  meddling  in  ^ 
Author's  qoarrel  with  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburs^h  Reviews. 
The  indifferent  reader,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that  Mr* 
Waltph,  as  lie  renounces  the  immense  advantage  accruiog  to  tlj^ 
(  .  controvectiist  from  oUm  reason  and  good  tern i>er,  has  but  htlj^ 
;  advantage,  of  any  other  kind  against  his  adversaries,  except  i|| 
ibe  exposure  of  some  mis-statementa  aud  inconsistencies.  At  v» 
same  time,  he  gratifies  bot)i  of  ttiem^  by  discovering  ibe  degr^ 
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IB  wirioh  the  Yfolende  of  the  one,  ttod  the  sarsaams  of  tlie.  other, 
h^ve  soeoeeded  io  producing  «d  unbounded  vexation  and  rage 
in  the  minds  of  AroericaDS. 

Mr.  Walnh  reservea  to  the  close  of  bis  Tolume,  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  probable  he  felt  the  most  reluctant  to  treat.    It  will 
readily  be  guessed,  that  it  is  the  existence  of  Negto  Slavery  in 
tb^  United  States,  and  the  British  Slave  Trade,  to  which  this 
last  section  relates.     It  is  evident,  that  the  writers  of  whom  our 
Author  complains,  have  jierceived  that  if  the  Americans  are  to 
be  reviled,  the  continuance  of  slavery  among  them  is  a  topie 
which  aSbrds  all  the  materials  of  specious  declamation.    Here 
is  a  vein  of  arsenic  that  will  repay  the  working ;   and,  this  trea- 
sure of  poison  lies  upon  the  very  surface.     It  is  only  needful  that 
we  should  forget  our  own  ample  share  in  the  crimes  of  the  slave- 
trade^  and  forget  also  the  real  circumstances  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  prevalent  feeling  in  America  relative  to 
slaTery  ;  and  then,  nothing  will 'sound  more  plausible  than  the 
sanctimonious  horror  with  which  we  inveigh  against  these  slave** 
holding  Republicans.     On  this  ground,  the  crafty  wrath  of  the 
political  manoeuvrer  may,  with  the  happiest  effect,  assume  the 
guise  of  pure  humanity  ;   and  national  jealousy  may  here  spend 
itself  in  all  the  fiery  phrases  of  indignant  beneficence.     This  is, 
ia  liact,  the  course  that  has  suggested  itself  on  the  one  side  ;  pn 
the  other,  we  see  the  champion  of  the  planters,  not  content  witli 
oflering  for  them  the  just  apology  which  may  be  grounded  upon 
the  actual  diflScuIties  of  their  situation,  nor  even  with  attempting 
to  balance  the  load  of  guilt  between  England  and  America,  but 
labouring  to  maintain  the  incredible  position,  that  slave-holding 
has  not  i^h  deep  or  important  traces  upon  the  American  charac- 
ter.    This,  however,  is  clearly  the  only  point  worthy  of  much 
discussion ;   and  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  inquiry,  What 
is  the  actual  measure  of  blame  resting  upon  the  States?  or. 
Which  people  have  been  the  most  culpable — the  English,  or  the 
Americans  ?    The  actual  influence  of  the  black  population  upon 
the  American  character,  is  a  subject  confessedly  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance ;  though  Mr.  Walsh,  of  course,  keeps  it 
much  out  of  sight.    But  Co  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  nave 
oecasion  to  revert  in  a  future  Number,  when  giving  (as  we  pro* 
pose  to  do)  a  further  account  of  Mr.  Bristed^s  work. 

Mr.  Walsh  adduces  a  variety  of  facts  tending  to  lessen  /the 
load  of  guilt  in  this  behalf  alledged  to  rest  upon  his  countrymen ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  furnishes  a  solid  and  reasonable  apo- 
logy for  existing  evils.  The  plan  and  nature  of  the  Author's 
argument,  may  be  sufficienily  gathered  from  the  following  sen- 
tence :  after  citing  some  passages  from  the  Edinburgh  Kevt^w, 
he  says, 

*  There  is  no  keenness  or  latitude  of  retaliation  which  will  appear 
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excessive  af^cr  su6h  proy^eotion ;  and  mtlttbeiiee  urilf  te  ^^'^^^ 
granted^  for  the  satue  reason^  should  details  of  ftct  he  ve^rMiHli 
either  familiar  to  most  readers,  or  harrowing  for  the  fe^tlgt  if 
humanity/ 

The  multifarious  and  not  very  well  diafcsted  matter  of  lliis 
Hection,  might  be  reduced  under  the  following  proporftionsi 
namely,  1.  That  Eni^land  has  been  the  inventor,  aud  al'ivdjt 
the  principal  agent  iii  the  Slave  Trade;  and  that  she  has  tempted^ 
and  even  euiupelied  tiie  colonists  to  afiord  a  market  for  (lie 
Trade.  II.  That  a  full  proportion  of  all  the  atrocities  bclon^n^ 
to  the  Trade,  has  been  chargeable  to  the  English.  III.  'Jfliat  it 
was  only  the  almost  infinite  labours  and  the  unconquerable  pr- 
Beverance  of  a  fere  beneeolent  individuahy  which  at  lengfth 
carried  the  abolition  in  England.  IV.  That  the  provisiooa  of 
the  Abolition  Bills  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  inefflcioot. 
V.  That  England  has  possessed,  but  neglected,  the  means  of 
exacting  from  the  European  states,  an  entire  abolition  of  (be 
Trade.  VI.  Tliat  England  has  not  heartily  sought  to  make 
Reparation  to  Africa,  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  tbe  Trade* 
Vlf  •  Hiat  the  earliest  remonstrances  against  (he  Trade,  arose 
In  the  North  American  Colonies ; — that  the  colonists  laboured 
to  prevent,  or  to  check  the  importation  of  Blacks.  VIII.  Tbat 
Am^ica  preceded  England  in  the  measure  of  abolitioo*  (a. 
That  the  Americans  oeplore  the  existence  of  slavery  amoag 
them,  and  wait  only  for  the  nicans  and  opportunity  to  free  tbem- 
84'ivcs  completely  IVom  the  evil, — eleven  States  having  acta* 
ally  abolished  slavery.  X.  That  the  condition  of  the  Slave* 
is  comfortable;  and  that  they  are  treated  with  the  greatest  prac* 
ticable  indul<2:cnce.  And  finally,  That  tbe  people  of  the  Sbive- 
folding  States  are  neither  deficient  in  humanity,  nor  io  their 
attachment  to  the  |)rinc'i])Ies  of  civil  liberty. 

Some  of  these  propositions  need  no  proof ;  others  are  Tery 
questiouable.  We  shall  make  a  few  quotations  (without  oh^ 
serving  method)  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  suppoif 
of  some  of  them>. 

*  Let  it  be  concedeiU  that  tlie  colonists  received  the  Stixilintiai 
(the  negroes)  tints  brought  to  their  hands,  and  whom  they  durst  wsi 
reject,  without  repugnance,  perhaps  with  avidity.  But,  consideriag 
the  nature  of  their  respective  motives  and  situationsi  does  the  gsHC  of 
the  receiver  in  this  case  bear  any  proparlion  to  that  of  tlie  fradler  ? 
Can  the  seduced  be  brought  down,  by  any  principle  ofrrasoningy  to 
the  level  of  the  £cduccr  ?  If  the  colomst,  tlie  southern  particularljf 
in  a  new  climate  noxious  to  the  white  lal>ourer,  but  favourable  to  the 
African  constitution  ;  exposed  to  mudi  physical  suftcriug  from  other 
catHies,  and  tosonrany  additional  influences  depressing  mr  the  mind ; 
liable  to  be  called  oil'  from  the  culture  of  llie  soil  by  the  irruptions  cff 
ibes^wag^a  nmivty-^yicldetl  to  the  tempt-:) rion  $(i  immetiiate,  of  helng 
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more  effectualiy  for  their  defence  against  the  Indian  ;-~if  we  snppMe 
them  eftAto  mregoma  m  qufl^t  of  the  iM^gro  slave,  in  a  few  inataatfes, 
after  the  mother  country  had  aet  thorn  the  example^  and  given  th^m 
a  taste  of  the  relief  which  he  could  afPord, — are  they  not  to  be  con- 
stdefed  qoSt^  as  excusaMe  as  we  ean  covieeive  it)eti  lo  be  by  ni\y  p6^ 
sibtlity,  in  any  nlttance  of  the  adoption  ^f  domestic  servfcude,  or/ 
indeed,  of  the  commission  of  any  wtoti}^  ?  It  is  a  contested  paint 
wbethcr  the  constitution  even  uf  the  naiiife  whice  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  earth  successfully  in  our  southern  states,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  its  surface;  but  in  the  first  cc^titry  of  seitlcmem/ 
when  the  forest  was  still  to  be  felled,  and  the  cKnHiie,  more  notiotis 
in  itself,  exerdsed  a  more  fatal  influence,  the  service  of  the  negro  was 
more  important,  and  would  naturally  be  thougtit  Indispensable  by  tb« 
Colonists/ 

'llie  following  observations^  which  the  Author  quotes  tron 
Judge  Tucker,  invite  the  attention  of  every  candid  mind* 

'■  ^  It  iff  unjdst  to  censure  the  phssent  generation  fbr  the  existence 
of  dkkvcry  in  tb&  country;  for  I  think  it  onqoestionably  Itne,  vhot  a 
ver^  lafge  proportion  of  our  fellow  citizens  lament  that  as  a  tntsfoitii»e« 
^hich  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  reproach :  It  being  evident,  that,  aAte- 
ced^nt'to  the  revolution,  no  exertion  to  aboKsh,  or  cvet>  to  check  the 
prpgfass  of  slavery,  could  have  receiv^cd  the  smallest  eouatensmce 
frOip^ne  crown  ;  without  whose  assent  the  dnited  wishes  and  exertions 
of  every  individual  here,  would  have  been  wholly  fruitless  and  ifieffeo* 
taal':  it  Is,'  perhaps;  sdso  demonstrable,  that  at  no  period  ^incethe 
revolt^tion  could  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  soutnem  states  have 
been  safety*  und^ftaketi,  uotil  the  foundations  of  our  newly  established 
governments  had  been  found  capable  of  Supporting  the  fubrie  itself 
under  any  shock  which  so  af  dtious  an  attempt  might  have  proddcedL 

'  ^  The  acrimony  of  the  censures  cast  upoft  ns,  most  ab^tte,  at 
r^ast  iti  the  breasts  of  the  Candid,  when  thev  consider  the  dllBcM^k 
attendant  on  any  plan  for  the  aboHliotff  of  slavery  in  a  country  wher<^ 
60  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves,  and  where  a  stitt 
larger  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  ate  of  that  defiC!Hptfott« 
iTie  extirpation  of  slavery  fVora  the  United  Stattss  is  a  tas»k  eqtrally 
momentous  and  arduoud.  Ktimao  prudence  forbids  that  we  should 
precipitately  engage  ib  a  wohk  of  such  hazard  as  a  general  and  ^irncd- 
taneous  emancipation.  The  mind  of  man  is  in  some  measure  tb  b6 
formed  for  his  future  <iOndition:  the  early  Imprcssiotrs  of  ohcdrenc^f 
and  submission  which  slaves  have  receivi^d  among  us,  and  the  no  le^g 
hatutnal  arrogance  and  assumption  Of  aopetriotity  among  the  whit^ 
contribute  equally  to  unfit  the  former  fbr  freedom,  and  the  latter  for 
equality,  to  expel  them  all  at  once  from  the  United  States,  wouM; 
in  fact,  be  to  devote  them  only  to  a  lingering  death  by  fdmme,  by 
disease,  and  other  accumulated  miseries.  To  retain  them^  among  us, 
^oi|Id  be  nothing  more  than  to  throw  so  many  of  the  human  race 
upon  the  earthj  without  the  means  of  subsistence :  they  would  'SO<m 
becpn^e  idle,  proitigato,  and  miserable,    l^hey  wouW  be  an*t  *iiit 
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,  %eir  new  condidoDi  Mul  unwiUng  to  retiini  to  their  former  labmioai 
ooiarse.*' ' 

Another  American  writer  thus  repvesenrle  the  e?iie  ami  iiSb^ 
cuhies  attendant  upon  manumission. 

*  **  You  may  manumit  a  sUve»  but  you  cannot  make  htm  a  while 
man.  He  still  remains  a  negroy  or  a  mulatto.  The  mark  and  the* 
recollection  of  his  origin  and  former  state  still  adhere  to  him  ;  tbe 
feelings  produced  by  that  condition  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  whites,  still  exist :  he  is  associated  by  his  colour,  and  by  these 
recollections  and  feelings  with  the  clas«  of  slaves ;  and  a  barrier  is 
thus  raised  between  him  and  the  whites,— that  is,  between  htm  and 
the  free  class,  which  he  can  never  hope  to  transcend.  The  authority 
of  the  master  being  removed,  and  its  place  not  being  supplied  by 
moral  restraints  or  mcitements,  he  lives  in  idleness,  and  probably  in 
vice  ;  and  obtains  a  precarious  support  by  begging  or  theft,  ti  he 
should  avoid  those  extremes*  and  follow  some  regular  course  bf  Indus* 
try,  still  the  habits  of  thoughtless  improvidence  which  he  contracted 
while  a  slave  himself,  or  has  caught  from  the  slaves  among  whom  he 
is  forced  to  live,  who  of  necessity  ane  his  companions  and  assodates, 
prevent  him  from  making  any  permanent  provision  for  his  support 
by  prudent  foresight  and  economy,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of 
bodily  disability  from  any  other  cause,  send  him  to  live  as  a  pauper 
at  the  expense  of  the  cop:imunity. 

*  **  But  it  is  not  in  themselves  merely  that  the  free  people  of  colour 
are  a  nuisance  and  a  burthen.  They  contribute  greatly  to  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  slaves,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  their  condition,  by 
rendering  them  idle,  discontented,  and  diisobedient.  This  arises  also 
from  the  necessity  under  which  the  free  blacks  are  of  remaining  incor- 
porated with  the  slaves,  of  associating  habitually  with  them,  and  form* 
mg  part  of  the  same  class  in  society.  The  slave,  seeing  his  free  com- 
panion live  in  idleness,  or  subsist,  however  scantily  or  precariously, 
by.  occasional  and  desultory  employment,  is  apt  to  grow  discontented 
with  his  own  condition,  and  to  regard  a^  tyranny  and  injustice  the 
authority  which  compels  him  to  labour.  Hence  he  is  strongly  incited 
to  elude  his  authority  by  neglecting  his  work  i|s  much  as  possible,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  it  altogether  by  flight,  and  sometimes  to  at* 
tempt  direct  resistance.  'This  provokes  or  impels  the  master  to  a 
severity  which  would  not  othernise  be  thought  necessary;  and  that 
severity,  by  rendering  the  slave  still  more  di«»contented  with  his  con- 
dition, and  more  hostile  towards  his  master,  by  adding  the  seotlmenta 
of  resentment  and  revenge  to  his  oritfina]  dissatisfaction,  oAen  renders 
him  more  idle  and  worthless,  and  tnus  induces  the  real  or  supposed 
necessity  of  still  greater  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  master,  ouch  is 
the  tendency  of  that  comparison  which  the  slave  cannot  easily  avoid 
making  between  his  own  situation  and  that  of  the  free  people  of  hit 
own  colour,  who  are  his  companions,  and  in  every  thing,  rxcrpt  ex.* 
emption  from  the  authority  of  a  master,  his  equals  ;  whose  condition^ 
though  oflen  much  worse  than  his  own,  naturally  appears  better  to 
him,  and  being  continually  under  his  observation,  and  in  close  contact 
with  his  feelings*  is  apt  to  chafci  goad»  and  irritate  him  incessantly. 
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<  Fjrep  blacks  of  the  belter  claw,  who  gain  a  comfortable  tubsisteDce 

by  regular  industr^y  keep  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  the  slaves : 
but  the  idle  and  disorderly  free  blacks  naturally  seek  the  society  of 
such  slaves  as  are  disposed  to  be  idle  and  disorderly  too,  whom  they 
encourage  to  be  more  and  more  so,  by  their  example,  their  conver- 
sation, and  the  shelter  and  means  which  they  furnish.  They  encou- 
rage the  slaves  to  theft,  because  they  partake  in  its  fruits.  They 
receive,  secrete,  and  dispose  of  the  stolen  goods  ;  a  part,  and  probably 
much  the  largest  part,  of  which  they  often  receive  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  They  furaisfa  places  of  meeting,  and  hiding  places  in  their 
houses*  for  the  idle  and  the  viciolis  slaves,  whose  idleness  and  vice 
are  thus  ioereased,  and  rendered  more  contagious.  These  hiding 
places  and  places  of  meeting  are  so  many  traps  and  snares  for  tlie 
young  and  thoughtless  slaves,  who  have  not  yet  become  vicious ;  so 
many  schools  in  which  they  are  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  idle- 
ness, lying,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  theft.  The  consequence 
o£  all  this  is  very  easily  seen,  and  I  am  sure  is  severely  felt  in  all 
places  where  free  people  of  colour  exist  in  considerable  numbers.' 

p.  393. 

Much  ha$  lately  been  said  relative  to  the  troatmont  both  of 
the  slaves  and  ol  the  free  blacks  iu  America.  On  thiM  sui>jeet. 
Vie  must  brin^  together  ilie  rather  discordant  accounts  of  the 
two  Writers  before  us.     Air.  Walsh  says: 

'  •  Nothing  can  be  more  ffllse  than  the  representations  of  the  English 
travellers  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  free  blacks  by  the  whites 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states:  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  *"•  exclud- 
ed from  the  places  of  worship  frequented  by  the  whites ;  that  **  the ' 
most  degraded  white  will  not  walk  or  eat  with  a  negro ;"  or,  that 
*<  they  are  pVactically  slaves.*'  Their  situation  as  hired  domestics, 
yyiechanics,  or  generm  labourers,  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  that  of 
the  w'hites  of  the  same  description :  they  are  fed  and  paid  as  well, 
equally  exempt  from  personal  violence,  and  free  to  change  their  occu- 
pation or  their  employer.  Tliey  approach  us  as  familiarly  as  persons 
of  the  correspondent  class  in  rlngland  approach  their  superiors  in 
rank  and  wealth,  and,  in  general,  betray  much  less  servility  in  their 
tone  and  carriage.  They  do  not  make  part  of  our  society,  indeed ; 
they  are  not  invited  to  our  tables ;  they  do  not  marry  into  our  families ; 
nor  would  they,  were  they  of  our  own  colour,  with  no  higher  claims 
than  they  possess  on  the  score  of  calling,  education,  intelligence,  and 
wealth.  I  confess  that,  whatever  claims  they  might  possess  in  these 
or  other  respects,  those  are  advantages  from  which  they  would  be 
excluded  :  there  must  remain,  in  any  case,  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion, not  viewed  as  an  inconvenience  by  tbem,  but  indispensable  for 
oar  feelings  and  interests.  Nature  and  accident  combine  to  make  it 
impassable.  Their  colour  is  a  perpetual  memento  of  their  servile 
origin ;  and  a  double  disgust  is  thus  created.  We  will  not,  and  ought 
not,  expose  ourselves  to  lose  our  identity,  as  it  were ;  to  be  stained  i(^ 
our  blood,  and  disparaged  in  our  relation  oC  being  towards  the  stocl^ 
of  our  forefathers  m  Europe.  This  may  be  called  prejudice,  but  it  is 
Vol.  XIII. N.9.  ^H'h 
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one  which  no  reasoning  can  overcome^  and  which  we  cannot  with  to 
tee  extinguished^'    p.  397. 

Mr.  Walsh  affirms  again  and  again,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
slaTes  is  mild  and  humane,  and  their  conditibn  much  better  than 
that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands.  He  admits  in 
general  terms,  in  several  places,  that,  ^  great  abuses  and  e? its 
'  accompany  our  negro  slavery ;'  but  he  takes  great  paius  to  prove 
that  the  people  are  not  in  fact  deteriorated  by  the  esbteoce 
of  slavery  among  them.  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
Mr.  Walsh  being  endowed  with  much  argumientative  courage^ 
and  having  undertaken  to  apologize  for  his  countrymen  -at  any 
rate,  it  does  not  please  him  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  such 
deterioration.  At  the  same  time,  the  injurioDs  influence  of  every 
existing  abuse  in  England,  is  duly  and  philosophically  appre- 
ciated. He  is,  indeed,  led  to  diverge  so  far  from  the  road  of 
common  sense,  as  actually  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
American  slaves  and  English  apprentices.  Does  such  an  ad- 
vocate serve  or  injure  most  the  cause  he  would  defend?  But 
let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Bristed :  after  descanting  at  some  length  oo 
the  evils  of  slavery^  this  gentleman  says : 

'  Slavery  generally  gives  the  master  an  arbitrary  power  of  ad« 
ministering  every  sort  of  bodily  correction,  however  severe  and  in* 
human,  not  immediately  affecting  the  life  or  limb  of  the  slave*    Nay, 
sometimes,  even  these  are  leh  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  will  of  n 
capricious  master ;  or  they  are  protected  by  paltry  fines,  and  other 
slight  punishments,  too  inconsiderable  to  prevent  exceesive  crudty : 
as  was  exemnlified  in  that  South  Carolina  master,  who,  in  the  year 
1811*  after  lashing  his  negro  slave  most  unmercifully,  compelled 
another  of  his  negroes  (the  intimate  companion  and  friend  of  the 
person  punished)  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body  with  an  axe,  while 
ne  was  neld  down  on  a  block  by  his  fellow  slaves.    For  this  atrocious 
and  deliberate  murder,  the  roaster  was  punished  by  the  imposition  of 
a  small  fine,  prescribed  by  statute.    If  he  had  stolen  a  hone  in  South 
Carolina,  And  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  offence,  the  laws  of  that 
state  would  have  hanged  hira;  but  the  deliberate  murder  of  his 
fellow-creature  was  commuted  for  a  few  dollars.    God  made  of  one 
Mood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  often  the 
manual  of  a  slave-holder.'  p.  152.^ 

Mr.  Bristed  affirms,  however,  that  many  cireumstanoes  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  slavery  in  thb  United  States,  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  West  Indies. 

*  Nevertheless,*  he  adcU,  '  on  the  score  of .  humanity  to  ne* 
groes,  our  slave-holding  states  have  nothing  to  boast ;  at  least  so  &r 
as  relates  to  the  provisrons.  of.  the  municipal  law.  Our  southern 
planters  exercise  the  lash  at  their  own  discretion;  they  pay  a  small 
money-fine  for  the  murder  of  their  slaves,  and  they  occasional! v 
subfeict  thera  to  very  severe  bodily  torture.    The  United  States. 


vSiifA.  no  instance  of  a  rooster  being  capitally  puniahed  for  killing  his 
slave.  Yet,  in  the .  Britihh  West  Indies,  some  few  years  since,  Mr. 
Uodge,  a  planter  of  large  fortune,  a  magistrate,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  was  publicly  hanged,  at  noon-day,  afler  a  jury  of 
Iiis  country  had  found  him  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  to  the  negroes 
on  his  plantation.  In  South  Carolina,  the  negro  slaves  are,  by  law, 
burned  alive  for  the  crimes  of  arson,  burglary,  and  murder.  So 
lately  as  the  year  1808,  two  negroes  were  actually  burned  alive,  over 
a  slow  fire,  in  the  midst  of  the  market  place  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
Whrat  must  be  the  code  of  municipal  law,  what  must  be  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  respect  to  the  wretched  African  race,  that  could 
suffer  two  human  beings  to  be  gradually  consumed  by  fire,  as  a  public 
spectacle^  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  containing 
nearly  twenty  thousand  nominal  Christians,  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
republicans,  who  profess  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  tyrants,  and 
with  compassion  upon  the  slaves  of  Europe  !*  p.  154. 

'  Tlie  modern  system  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  prevails  in  the 
European  colonies,  and  in  this  free  republic,  is  one  entire  circle  of 
evil.  It  not  only  creates  an  enormous  mass  of  physical  suffering  and 
moral  guilt,  during  the  continuance  of  the  negroes  in  the  fetters  of 
persona}  bondage ;  but  'also,  by  brutalizing  their  bodies,  by  darken- 
mg  their  understandings,  by  corrupting  their  hearts,  it  incapacitates 
them  for  receiving  and  usiDg  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  citil  and 
religious  liberty ;  whence  this  system,  as  it  now  flourishes  among 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian,  provides,  by  the  veiy  atrocity 
and  vast  aggregate  amount  of  its  own  guilt,  for  its  own  frightful  per- 
petuity. In  our  southern  states,  the  slaves  are  not  often  allowed  to 
profit  by  religious  instruction :  their  masters  having  an  absolute  pro- 
perty in  their  bodies,  are  apt  to  consider  their  souls  as  thrown  into 
the  bargain,  and  seldom  suffer  the  mild  light  of  revelation  to  irradiate 
the  gloom  of  their  desolate  condition.'    p.  391. 

Art.  II.  Travels  through  some  Paris  of  Oermany^  Poiand^  Mol" 
davia,  and  Turkey.  By  Adam  Neale,  M  J).  Late  Ph3r8ician  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  Physician  to  the  ForceSi  &c. 
4to.  [Plates]  pp.  295.    London,  1818. 

T^R.  NEALE'S  (ravels  were  pecformed  in  the  yeara  1805 
-^^  and  C.  The  '  sandy  heaths  of  (iermany,  the  swampy  regions 
*  of  Sarniatin,  and  the  savage  shores  of  (lie  Euxine',  no  tourist 
whci  made  either  health  or  entertainment  his  object,  would  select 
in  preference  for  his  route.  For  this  very  reason,  the  present  vo<» 
luma  possesses  some  features  of  novelty ;  and  really  there  are 
bat  few  parts  of  the  world  which  now  remain  to  the  traveller 
who  is  ambitious  of  breaking  up  fresh  ground.  The  Journey 
from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  has  oeen  performed  by  more  recent  trai- 
vellers.  Mr.  James,  in  particular,  has  given  us  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Prussian  capital.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over 
the  first  five  chapter^  of  the  present  volume^  and  join  company 
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wttb  our  Author,  as  he  19  entertog  the  Geyersberg  .range  of 
iDOunlains,  which  guard  the  entrance  to  Bohemia. 

On  ▼tatting  Prague,  whose  university  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tended at  one  time  by  40,000  students,  but  which  now  can 
scarcely  boast  (he  attendance  of  400  ragged  boys,  our  Author 
was  struck  with  the  desolation  that  now  reigns  through  tliat  oooe 
magnificent  metropolis.  ^  It  is  not  a  little  mortifying,*  he  says, 
^  to  reflect,  that  in  Bohemia,  wliere  so  much  blood  has  flowed 
'  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  superstitions  of  the  Ca- 
'  thoiic  Church  have  extinguished  even  the  semblance  of  reli- 
<  gious  freedom  ;  and  that  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind 
*  has  been  cramped  and  retarded  by  the  benumbing  influence  of 
'  bigotry  and  error.'  With  Vienna,  Dr.  Neale  appears  to  hate 
been  enchanted  :  he  descants  with  unusual  animation  on  the  lite- 
rt^ry  anci  social  advantages  of  this  '  delightful  capital.*  The 
foyal  library,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  in 
1408,  now  amoquts  to  above  300,000  volumes.  One  hall  is 
filled  with  early  books,  printed  between  the  years  1457  and 
1500;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  immense  eatabliah- 
^aentf  is  tt^e  rich,  and  we  presume  unparalleled,  collection  of 
Oriental  literature. 

Our  Author  is  fond  of  digressions.  ,  We  have  in  the  early 
ehapters  some  pleasant  historical  and  mythological  discussions. 
The  mention  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon's  red  velvet  cap,  and  of 
the  buff'  leather  waistcoat  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  wore  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Lutzen,  both  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  arsenal 
at  Vienna,  serves  to  introduce  the  following  case  in  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  silk  in  repelling  a  musket  shot 

'  A  very  promising  youug  officer  of  engineers,  with  whom  I  Uved 
in  habits  of  the  greatest  iotimacy  and  friendship,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  breaches  at  Ciudad  Rodrl^o,  consulted  me  re* 
spsQting  an  obstinate  headach  and  giddiness,  which  I  found  was  prin* 
cjpally  occasioned  by  his  wearing  a  stiff  black  leather  stock.  I 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  lay  it  aside,  which  he  rather  trjaari 
ously  declined,  when,  as  a  further  inducement,  I  told  him,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  substituting  a  black  silk  handkerdiief,  it  might  one 
.day  preserve  his  life,  at  silk  would  certainly  turn  a  ball  whidi  might 
penetrate  leather.  At  letigth  he  eomplied,  and,  as  I  had  predicted, 
ois  headaehcs  left  him.  We  soon  after  separated,  he  goioff  to  the 
light  division,  aod  my  station  being  with  that  of  Lord  HiB.  Tlie 
campaiffa  commenced,  and  in  a  few  weeks  X  learnt  with  thegreaiwt 
^riei,  that  my  gallant  friend  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  the  first  sftona- 
mg  party  at  St.  Sebastian's.  I  was  then  stationed  at  Reynosa,  maaj 
leagues  distant.  As  I  believed  him  dead,  my  surprise  and  J07  were 
great  on  receiving  a  letter  from  him  some  weeks  afterwards,  acouaint* 
Ing  me,  that  when  on  the  very  dacis,  he  had  been  wounded  bj  a 
musket  ball  from  a  man  00  the  wiSs.  He  instantly  fell,  covered  with 
bloodf  which  streamed  in  proftision  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils ;  one 


6f  hisovirii  corps  dragged  hitn  Immediately  into  the  trenches.  'He 
was  carried  to  his  fiuartenr,  and  his  ivound,  on  examination,  \^s  pro- 
nounced  mortal;  the  ball,  not  being  found,  ivas  supposed  to  have 
lodged  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  He  Hved,  however,  for  three 
dajB,  and  no  bad  symptoms  coming  on^  the  surgeons  began  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  their  opinions.  The  sapper,  who  saw  him  fall^  was 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  seen  the  bullet,  which  he  in- 
stantly produced  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  saying,  that  on  untying 
Mr.  Reid's  silk  handkerchief,  h^  found  part  o(  it  carried  into  the 
wound,  and  using  a  little  force  in  withdrawir  '  it,  the  ball  came  out 
with  It;  not  a  single  thread  of  the  silk  ban  kerchief  having  given 
way,  as  appeared  on  examination.  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
embracing  my  friendin  ffood  health  in  Bourdeaux,  have  subsequently 
seen  his  name  honourably  recorded  by  Lord  Exniouth,  for  his  ser- 
i^ices  at  Algiers,  and  have  had  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  hearing 
some  short  time  since,  that  mv  friend  the  Lieutenant  is  now  Major 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  a  rank  to  whibh  his  military  talents  and 
conspicuous  bravery  justly  entitled  hhn/  pp.  103,  106. 

When  Dr.  Neale  was  at  Viennai  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz 
bad  not  been  fought ;  but  the  storm  iva^  brewing,  and  uo  go- 
Teriimeut,  he  says,  *  could  have  been  worse  prepared  for  the  eo- 

*  oottBter  iban  the  Austrian.' 

'  The  die  was  cast)  and  the  traitor  Mack  was  already  named  to 
the  command  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  astonishment  of  every  man  at 
Vienna,  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  respective  characters.* 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  in  the  gay  world  of  that  capital, 
went  on  as  usual.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  the  weather 
most  lovely ;  and  '  what  a  pity,*  said  an  old  Abbe,  *  that  men 

*  ihofilrf   think   of  killing  each  other  in  this  fine   weather !' — 

*  Mere  animal  life  is,  generally  speaking,'  says  Dr.  N.,*  the  en- 

*  joyment  of  a  pampered  Austrian.'  A  complete  dearth  of  in- 
tellect and  mental  energy  among  the  higher  classes,  is  the  natural 
consequence. 

Next  to  the  splendour  and  extravagance  of  the  rich,  (he  so- 
briety and  subordination  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  stranger.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
general  good  conduct  of  tite  people  at  large,  that  *  more  crimes 

*  are  committed  within  a  single  English  county  in  twelve  mohtlray 

*  than  through  the  whole  extent  of  Austria  in  two  years.'  One 
reason  of  the  small  number  of  oflences.  Dr.  Neale  consiflers  to 
be  the  mildness  of  the  criminal  code.  Jose]>h  the  Second  intro- 
dueed,  among  other  humane  innovations,  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  but  under  bis  successor,  murder  and  some 
other  offences  were  again  made  capital.  Still,  the  Austrian  code 
M  less  sanguinary  than  that  of  roost  other  countries ;  although 
in  ^he  treatment  of  the  convicts,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity. 
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*  Below  the  deep  moats  of  the  fortress  of  S|)ielberg>  we  were  shewn 
several  dungeons  appropriated  to  the  use  of  some  hundreds  of  felonst 
who  here  drag  out  their  loathsome  existence.  They  had  finished  the 
labours  of  the  dayi  and,  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the 
forty  the  jailors  were  chaining  them  down  to  strong  iron  bolts  running 
along  the  foot  boards  of  large  wooden  bedsteads,  on  the  planks  of 
whicn  they  were  extended  in  rows  of  about  forty  persons  eacn.  Thejf 
are  not  aliaojed  straxv^  and,  ofcoursCf  sleep  in  their  clothes*  I'hcy  were 
chained  in  pairs  by  bandcuns  at  their  wrists,  their  feet  being  secured 
hj^  a  running  chain.^to  the  bolts  before  mentioned.  The  squalid 
misery  and  ruffian-like  physiognomy  of  many  of  these  wretched  men, 
was  dreadful  Such,  too,  is  the  ferocious  disposition  which  they  often 
evince,  that,  as  we  were  told  by  the  officers,  even  upon  very  slight 
provocations,  when  at  work  they  have  been  known  to  dash  out  their 
companion's  brain  with  a  blow  of  their  handcufis.  Two  or  three  of 
such  desperadoes  were  pointed  out  to  us,  chained  down  in  corners  of 
the  dungeons,  apart  from  their  companions  in  guilL  The  lowisst  of 
the  dungeons  we  visited,  was  eighttf  feet  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  necessary  ventilation  is  admitted  by  narrow  grated 
shafts  opening  into  the  moat.  In  the  rooms  above,  are  confined  state 
criminals  of  rank.  It  was  here  that  General  Mack  and  Prince  Aver- 
sperg  were  afterwards  confined,  the  latter  for  two  years,  the  former 
only  for  a  few  months.  The  labours  of  the  common  convicts  oonaist 
in  cleaning  the  streets  and  repairing  the  ramparts  of  Brunn ;  tkey 
work  in  pairs,  and  when  at  any  time  one  of  the  two  expires  during  the 
day,  his  companion  is  forced  to  drag  his  body  about  till  sun-set,  when 
he  is  liberated  from  the  corpse,  bat  never  before/ 

Dr.  Neale  does  not  inform  us  what  crimes  (hey  are,  which, 
tliough  not  atrocious  enough  to  be  made  capital,  are  visiited  with 
this  fearful  punishment — a  punishment  which  would  seem  to  have 
for  its  object,  to  extinguish  in  the  culprit  every  remaining  senti- 
Qient  of  humanity,  and  to  destroy  piece*meal,  first  (be  man,  «od 
then  the  bestial  refuse  of  his  physical  nature.  One  shudders  to 
reflect  what  dreadful  power  men  have  over  one  another,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  destruction  of  life,  (he  power  to  enslave,  and 
degrade,  and  bru(alize  the  soul.  Crime  must  be  visited  with 
punishment ;  but  punishment  ought  not  to  tend  to  the  perpetua- 
tion and  aggravation  of  crime. 

Near  Olmutz,  the  ancient  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  small  tract 
of  country,  extending  about  five  square  Germau  miles,  iubabked 
by  the  Haunacks,  so  named  from  the  river  Uauna.  This  people 
are  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  Moravian  aborigines,  and 
are  undoubtedly,  according  to  our  Author,  a  Sclavonic  tribe. 
They  are  described  as  short  in  stature,  but  muscular,  as  extreme- 
ly simple  and  temperate  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  as  looking 
down  with  contempt  on  the  other  natives,  as  an  inlerior  raoa  of 
beings.  The  Moravian  Brethren,  or  Hernhutters,  obtain  Dr. 
Neale*8  most  respectful  notice.  All  their  villages,  he  says,  are 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  cleanliness,  as  well  as  by  the  order 
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and  strict  union  which  seem  to  rei^n  liroongsi  all  the  inhabi* 
tants. 

*  Such,  indeed,  is  the  impression  made  by  Che  austerity  of  man* 
ners,  and  the  purity  of  conduct  of  these  MemhutterSf  that  strangers 
on  first  visiting  them,  would  conceive  themselves  carried  back  to  the 
primitive  days  of  the  Christian  church,  or  would  imagine  that  the 
fraternity  they  contemplated 9  was  composed  of  the  pious  anchorites 
of  the  desert.  An  incomparable  suavity,  and  an  unalterable  benefi- 
oejDce»  are  their  distinguishing  characteristicsy  and  what  is  perhaps  not 
a  little  extraordinary,  all  the  members  seem  equally  charitable  and 
benevolent.' 

Travelleni  seam  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  passing  da- 
served  eDeoroivms  upon  this  interesting  sect,  of  all  religious 
aectSy  perhaps,  the  most  blameless  in  tbeir  history,  and  distan- 
guisbed  bv  onei  peculiarity  from  almost  every  other,  namely,  by 
their  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  combined  with  an 
exemplary  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  in  evangelizing  the 
heathen.  To  the  former  circumstance  it  may  in  part  be  owing, 
that  their  numbers  have,  in  some  places,  greatly  declined.  In 
our  own  country,  a  considerable  diminution  has,  we  apprehend, 
taken  place.  In  highly  civilized  countries  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  numerous,  especially  where  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
prevails,  or  where  the  commeroial  character  has  diffused  itself 
through  tbe  community,  giving  birth  to  competition,  and  enter- 
prisei  and  calculation.  The  peculiar  economy  and  severe  dfa- 
cipliiie  of  tbe  Moravian  fellowship,  to  which  must  be  asoribed 
the  purity  and  union  by  which  as  a  body  they  have  been  so  long 
honourably  distinguished,  forbid  the  rapid  multiplication  of  their 
members ;  and  any  material  relaxation  of  tbeir  strictlv  eocleai- 
astical  system,  would  be  fatal,  not  merely  to  the  purity,  but  to  the 
▼ery  existence  of  their  societies.  They  are  institutions  whioh 
belong  to  another  period  of  society  than  the  present,  and  to  other 
climes  than  ours;  they  are  altogether  exotic.  Protestantism  has 
nothing  else  of  a  similar  kind  to  exhibit,  nothing  analogous  to 
tbe  Moravian  episcopacy.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  one  of  their 
establishments,  without  feeling  a  strong  wish,  that  some  por- 
tions of  this  singular  community  should  be  preserved  among 
us,  in  order  that,  retaining  undegenerate,  their  peaceful  and 
primitive  habits  in  broad  contrast  to  the  sophistioated  state  of 
society  all  around,  they  might  continue  to  bold  up  a  lesson  to 
other  religious  communities,  by  exhibiting  a  union  founded  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  separation  from  the  world,  and  by  pre- 
senting the  nearest  approximation  of  which  modern  society  is 
susceptible,  to  the  external  form  of  the  first  Christian  oomma- 
nities. 

In  entering  upon  GaliUia,  or,  as  the  native  historians  affirm 
it  was  originally  termed,  Halitzb,  (theierritary  of  soft  musea, 
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trovA  HallCy  Sclav,  salt.)  a  change  for  the  worae  is  soon  visible 
in  the  villages  aiul  dwellings  of  the  peasants.     '  Nothing  under 

*  heaven/  says  Dr.  N.  *  can  be  more  miserable,  dirty,  or  wretched, 

*  than  the  whole  assemblage,  externally  as  well  as  internally/ 
of  a  Polish  village.  The  only  thing  connecied  with  travelling 
thai* a  stranger  can  commend,  is,  the  state  of  the  high  roads, 
which  are  excellent — broad,  well  levelled,  and  in  admirable  re- 
pair :  '  but  these,'  he  exclaims,  '  and  every  thing  else  that  is  not 

*  absolutely  abominable,  are  the  creation  of  the  Austrian  Go- 

*  vernment.' 

*  How  much  absurdity  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  partition  of  Poland !  Let  us  grant  that  it  was  attended  with  en- 
ormous atrocities,  that  much  innocent  blood  was  spilt,  and  that  all  the 
ties  of  honour  and  hospitality  i^erc  violated  by  the  partitioning 
powers  ;  let  us  bewail  the  gallant  Kosciusko^  let  us  deplore  his  glori- 
ous fall ;  let  us  execrate  the  ambition  of  Frederick  and  Catherine, 
and  lament  the  weakness  of  Joseph  the  Second ;  let  us  allow  the  bad 
example  shown  to  cabinets,  and  exclaim  with  Gentz  on  its  mischiev- 
ous consequences  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  Poles,  and  we  shall  learn,  that  *'  the  fatal 
**•  partition,''  though  a  curse  to  all  the  world  besides,  has  to  them 
been  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Every  person  has  eained,  excepting 
a  few  vain,  selfish,  pampered  magnates,  who  abusea  their  overgrown 
power,  and  were  a  perpetual  source  of  misery  to  the  unfortunate  serfs 
whom  Providence  had  conrmitted  to  their  care.  If  ever  there  wasn 
country  wliere  '•might  constituted  right/'  that  country  was  Po- 
land ;  the  most  dreadful  oppression,  the  most  execrable  tyranny,  the 
most  wanton  cruelties,  were  daily  exercised  by  the  nobles  upon  their 
unfortunate  peasants.  Let  us  quote  a  few  facts ;  they  will  speak  vo- 
lumes. A  Polish  peasant's  life  was  held  of  the  same  value  with  one  of 
his  burned  cattle ;  if  his  lord  slew  him,  he  was  fined  only  one  huQ- 
ilred  Polish  florins,  or  two  pounds  sixteen  shillini;s  sterling.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  dared  to  raise  his  baud  against 
a  nobleman,  death  was  the  inevitable  punishment.  Ifanyonepre- 
sumed  to  question  the  nobih'ty  of  a  magnate,  he  was  forced  to  prove 
his  assertion  or  suffer  death  ;  nay,  if  a  powerful  man  chose  to  take  a 
fat>cy  to  the  field  of  his  humbler  neighbour,  and  to  erect  a  land- 
mark upon  it,  and  if  that  land-mark  remained  for  three  days*  the  poor 
man  lost  his  possession.  The  atrocious  cruelties  whieh  were  habi- 
tually exercised,  are  hardly  credible.  A  Masalki  caused  his  hounds 
to  devour  a  peasant  who  happened  to  friffhten  his  horse ;  a  Radzivil 
}iad  the  belly  of  one  of  his  subjects  ripped  open  to  thrust  his  feet  into 
it,  hoping  thereby  to  be  cured  of  a  malady  which  tormented  him.' 

One  of  the  most  infallible  signs  of  a  low  state  of  civilisalioa 
and  morals^  is,  the  corrupt  administration  of  juatiee.  As  speci- 
mens of  Polish  justice,  our  Author  mentions  the  caae  of  a  ooer^ 
chant  of  Warsaw,  whom  it  cost  fourteen  hundred  ducats,  to 
procure  the  conviction  and  execution  of  two  robbers  who  had 
otiittdcred  Inm  \  and  another  case  still  more  flagrant,  that  of  a 
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peasant  who  bad  apprebeoded  an  assassiny  and  who,  on  takiofi^ 
him  before  the  HouroH^j  waa  coolly  dismissed  with  bis  prisoner 
and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person  which  be  had  brought  in 
his  wag^ooy  becaose  be  bad  not  ten  ducats,  the  fee  demanded 
by  the  magistrate  for  bis  interference.  The  morals  of  the  people 
we^e,  and  continue  to  be.  Dr.  N.  says  nf^arly  at  the  lowest  point 
of  debasement :  female  chastity  is  in  Puland  a  phenomenon,  while 
the  male  sex  are  proportionally  profli«;ate.  '  Drunkenness, 
'  gluttony,  and  sensuality  prevail  to  a  degree  unknown  in  other 
'  countries  of  Europe.' 

'  Yet  such  IB  the  race  that  writers  have  joined  in  bewailing  as  the 
victims  of  ambition  and  the  martyrs  of  patriotism.    These  terms  may 
exist*  but  patriotism  or  ambition  were  in  fact  unknown  in  Poland ; 
inordinate  selfishness  was  the  prevailing  passion  and  motive  of  action, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  was  rotten  and  undermined 
to  its  very  foundations.    It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated,  that  liberii^  can  exist  only  amongst  a  virtuous  and  moral  people. 
Whenever  human  depravity  has  reached  a  certain  point,  a  nation 
must  become  enslaved,  first  by  its  own  rulers,  and  then  by  surround- 
ing nations.     History  presents  to  us  this  truth  in  a  thousand  aspects, 
and  yet  mankind  are  obstinately  deaf  to  the  unwelcome  truth.  VVhen 
the  Saxon  family  had  obtained  by  bribery  and  intrigue  the  crown  of 
Poland,  the  Polish  character  was  so^ik  almost  past  recovery;  the 
waiiB  which  ensued,  tended  still  more  to  corrupt  and  demoralise  tlie 
people ;  and  when  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  ascended  the  throne,  it  is 
out  reasonable  to  infer  that  that  weak  and  profligate  Pole  possessed 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  inclination  to  reform  the  condition  of  his 
subjects.     On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  he  participated  in 
their  crimes,  and  only  laughed  at  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
which  were  daily  passing  around  him.     Thus,  during  bis  reign,  a 
petty  noble  having  refused  to  resign  to  Count  Thisenhaus  his  small 
estate,  the  Count  invited  him  to  dinnerp  as  if  desirous  of  amicably 
adjusting  the  affair ;  and  whilst  the  knight,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
at  such  an  unexpected  honour,  assiduously  plied  the  bottle,  the  Count 
dispatched  some  hundreds  of  peasants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  wag- 
gons, ordering  the  village,  which  consisted  ovXy  of  a  few  wooden 
buildings,  to  be  pulled  down,  the  materials  carried  away,  and  the 
plough  to  be  passed  over  the  ground  which  the  village  had  occupied. 
This  was  accordingly  done.     The  nobleman,  on  his  return  home  in 
the  evening,  could  find  neither  road,  hou^e,  nor  village.    The  master 
and  his  servant  were  alike  bewildered,  and  knew  not  whether  the^ 
were  dreaming  or  had  lost  the  power  of  discrimination ;  but  their 
surprise  and  agony  were  deemed  so  truly  humorous,  that  the  whole 
court  was  delighted  with  the  joke!     As  a  contrast  to  this  story,  (re- 
lated on  the  authority  of  Baron  Uklanski,  himself  a  Pole* )  the  reader 
may  peruse  the  following,  which  happened  in  Galitzia,  aher  the  cniaf 
partition,    A  peasant  with  bis  wife  and  children,  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  Staroste  Bleski,  having  fled  into  Austrian  Galitzia,  the 
Staroste  assembled  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  carried  off  his  serf,  upon 
wliom  he  inflicted  a  hundred  blows  of  the  kanczuk^  and  threw  uim 
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into  a  dungeon.  The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second^  hamg  been  in- 
formed  of  this  fact,  caused  his  Ministers  to  demand  a  reparation 
from  the  King  of  Poland»  who  answered^  that  it  did  not  depend  upon 
him,  but  upon  his  permaaeot  council.  The  Emperor  not  being  satis- 
fied with  this  evasive  answer,  sent  a  body  of  two  hundred  dragoott, 
toi>ringbaok  both  the  Staroste  and  the  serf  to  2Lamoic«  where  tbej 
were  brought  before  an  Austrian  Court  of  Justice.  The  Staroste 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  thousand  crowns  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
peasant,  and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  to  the  Austrian  Exchequer. — 
The  hundred  blows  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  peasant,  were 
repaid  to  him  on  his  own  person,  and  he  was  sent  home  again  to  his 
estate  with  all  due  respect '  p.  ISS,  4. 

Without  impeaching;;  either  our  Author's  veracity  or  his  cor- 
rectness) it  occurs  (o  us  to  inquire  from  ^vhat  source:)  he  iteriveii 
his  linowledge  of  many  of  these  facts.  His  rapid  journey  throu!^ 
country  could  scarcely  allow  of  bis  collecting  sufficient  data 
for  such  very  general  conclusions ;  and  it,  as  we  suspect,  he  ob- 
tained the  chief  part  of  bis  iDformation  in  the  circles  of  Vienna, 
it  is  possible  that  he  might  receive  the  truth  somewhat  modified, 
or,  at  all  events,  learn  only  a  part  of  the  truth.     The  wretched 
travelling  accommodations  which  awaited  him,  were  not  likely 
to  advance  the  Poles  in  his  good  opinion  ;   and  certainly  the  an- 
ecdote related  at  p.  101,  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  which  cflme  under  our  Author's  own  observation  at 
Lemberg,  .might  seem  to  warrant  his  taking  a  great  deal  for 
granted  with  regard  to  the  unbridled  and  bestial  licentiousness 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  prevalent.     The  Jews  are  charged  with 
being  the  grand  instruments   of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
Poles.     All  the  distilleries  are  in  their  hands,  being  fanned  out 
to  them  by  the  nobles,  who  thus  connive  at  the  poisoning  of  their 
own  serfs.     The  favourite  liquor  is  a  spirit  obtained  from  corn, 
rendered  more  palatable,  as  well  as  more  destructive,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  essential  oils  of  fennel  and  carraway  seeds,  *  which 
^arc  mixed  with   the  wash   previously   to  distillation.*      The 
spirit  is  drank  raw  and  neat,  or  is  copiously  mixed  with  the 
'  bad  bread*  which,  together  with  all  sorts  of  ^  putrescent  aoi- 
'  mal  food,*  forms  the  diet  of  the  lower  classes.     The  habit  of 
body  thus  induced,,  together  with  their    abominable  undeanli- 
ness,  renders  the  consequences  of  a  contagious  fever,  dreadful. 
The  poison  once  received,  is  propagated  *  with  all  the  rapidity 
^  of  combustion ;'    and  there  being  no  medical    assistance  at 
hand,  the  wretched  population  are  abandoned  to  their  fate.     In 
1770,  the  plague  which  broke  out  in  Constantinople,  having,  by 
means  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  armies,  been  introduced  into 
Poland,  all  the  peasants  of  an  entire  village  belonging  to  Prince 
Adam  Czarlorin^ky,  were  swept  off  in  one  day,  and  nine  mo- 
nasteries were  left  without  a  single  human  being.     The  Polish 
nobles^  instead  of  attempting  to  meliorate  the  condition -of  (heir 
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aerfs^  exhaust  all  their  ingenuity  in  expedients  to  increase  their 
own  overgrown  incomes,  by  throwing  in  their  way  temptations 
to  drunkenness. 

'  Bishops  and  nobles  are  joint  proprietors  of  all  the  inns,  and  the 
greater  the  drunkenness  of  the  peasantry,  the  laiger  are  the  returns 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  This  picture  is  far  from  ^ing  overcharffed. 
I  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  traveller  in  Poland  to  bear 
truth  to  its  lamentable  veracity.* 

Dr.  Neale  corroborates  Mr.  Jameses  statement  *  relative  to 
the  striking  physiognomy  of  the  Polish  Jews.  Many  of  tlie 
Jewish  families^  who  had  amassed  great  wealth,  having  pro- 
fessedly embraced  Qatholioism,  have  been  ennobled  and  per- 
mitted to  purchase  extensive  estates.  The  noble  families  of 
Ossolenski,  Majerski|  and  Riviczinski,  are  all  of  Hebrew  origin. 
Dr.  Neale  adds : 

'  The  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  civil  rights  seems  to  have  produced 
a  strong  effect  on  the  physical  constitution  and  physiognomy  of  this 
singular  race;  bestowing  a  dignity  and  energy  of  character  upon  them 
which  we  may  in  vain  look  for  in  those  of  other  countries.  The  men, 
cloathed  in  long  black  robes  reaching  to  their  ankles,  and  sometimes 
adorned  in  front  with  silver  agrafFes»  their  heads  covered  with  fur 
caps,  their  chesnut  or  auburn  locks  parted  in  front,  and  falling  grace* 
fully  on  the  shoulders  in  spiral  curls,  display  much  manly  beauty*-— 
Nay,  I  have  frequently  contemplated  with  astonishment  many  amongst 
them,  whose  placid,  yet  melancholy  coantenances  recalled  strongly 
to  my  recollection  the  heads  depicted  by  Raphael,  Leonardo  de  Vina, 
Carlo  Dolce,  and  the  earlier  Italian  painters;  and  which,  until  I 
visited  Poland,  I  had  conceived  to  exist  only  amon$;st  the  fine  ideal 
forms  of  art.  More  than  once  an  involuntary  awe  has  seized  me  on 
contemplating  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Hebrew  villager,  a  head  present- 
ing those  traits  of  physiognomy,  which,  by  long  association,  I  had 
always  conjoined  with  the  abstract  ideal  countenance  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  In  this  feeling  I  am  not  singular ;  it  has  been  remarked 
by  other  travellers,!  whose  minds  had  been  also  early  habituated  to 
make  such  comparisons.  In  feminine  beauty  the  women  are  likewise 
distinguished,  out  beauty  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Jewesses  of 
other  countries.  When  looking  at  them  seated,  according  to  their 
usual  custom^  on  a  wooden  sofa,  by  the  doors  of  their  houses,  on  the 
evenings  of  their  sabbaths,  dressed  in  their  richest  stuffit  and  peiirl 
head-dresses,  I  have  imagined  I  could  trace  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween their  present  head  ornaments  and  those  sculptured  upon  the 
heads  of  Egyptian  sphynxes.  Nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  dresses  of  the  Hebrews  in  Poland,  both  men  and  women,  are 
at  this  day  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  their  ancestors  when  they  left 
the   **  house  of  bondage."  Herodotus  mentions  the  Melanchlani,  a 

*  See  E.  R.  N.  S.  Vol.  viii.  p.  406. 
I  « Denon,  in  his  Voyage  de  I'Egypte ;  Mr.' James,  in  his  Travels  in 
Poland,  &c% 
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imce  of  people  dretied  in  black*  dtrelliag  amongst  the  Sorthiam  ea 
the  banks  of  the  Tyras;  and  the  fmsent  inhabitaott  of  Haliels  aad 
Marienponl  have  probably  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  ever  ainee  tka 

days  of  the  venerable  historian.'  pp.  148— 149. 

Moldavia  is  deaoribed  aa  presenting  an  a8p4>ct  very  singular, 
and  perhaps  at  this  era  unique,  being  intersectpd  with  marshes 
and  small  lakes  in  a  de|^ree  curious  beyond  all  deseripition. 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  la  Vend^,  are  districts  of  cotintry 
originally  of  the  same  description  ;  but  t be  latter  is  now  neany 
drained  dry,  and  Ibe  lakes  of  the  former  are  being  filled  up. 
Most  of  the  rivers  in  Moldavia  are  iotersecti*d  with  weirs,  wliieb 
dam  the  waters,  and  form  ponds  :  on  these  weirs  mills  are  built, 
and  the  villages  are  placed  round  (hem.  Dr.  Neale  coiycctores, 
that  the  original  settlers  found  that  the  effluvia  from  the  maralies, 
was  best  obviated  by  covering  them  with  water. 

*  The  face  of  the  country  consists  of  immense  undulating  doWnSi 
called  steppes,  of  great  beauty  and  vast  extent,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  affording  nourighracnt  to  herds  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  horned  cattle.  Their  monotonous  aspect  is  only  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  bv  the  small  round  lakes  before-menrtoned, 
and  stometimes  villages  of  the  most  primeval  character,  surrounded  by 
wattle  fences,  straggling  at  wide  intervals  along  the  grassy  brows  of 
the  hills-^no  trees— -a  few  thickets — no  hedges,  land-marks,  or  divi- 
sions of  the  territory,  here  and  there  some  fields  of  maize— bares, 
ooreys  of  partridges,  and  other  game  hopping  lamely  along  the  sides 
•f  the  roaas-^^these  roads  almost  without  a  pebble,  and  so  smooth  that 
the  wheels  of  tlie  carriage  glide  silently  along,  as  if  an  the  sandy 
beach  by  the  shores  of  tne  sea.  The  Mc^davian  peasants,  who  are 
•occasionally  met  driving  bullock  wains  of  the  simplest  form  and  con- 
struction, are  a  rough,  hardy,  and  simple  race,  clad  in  white  woollen, 
or  linen  garments,  sneep  skin  caps  and  sandals-— according  with  every 
i^urrounding  object,  to  inspire  the  idea  of  pastoral  life  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  society,  when  every  image  and  emotion  was  simple,  peace- 
ful, and  innocent.  There  are  some  few  of  the  grand  historical 
landscapes  of  Robens,  I  mean  those  engraved  by  Bolswert,  which 
might  aepict  the  generd  aspect  of  Moldavia,  and  these  are  the  only 
representations  of  nature  illustrative  of  its  character,  which  I  have 
yet  seen.'  pp.  154?— 155. 

This  description  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying 
only  to  the  plains  of  Moldavia,  for  to  the  south  of  Jassy,  the 
present  seat  of  the  vice  royalty,  rises  the  *  superb  range  of 
'  mountains,  almost  of  Alpine  height,  ckitlied  to  tlie  very  siranmh 
'  with  woods  of  magnificent  growth.'  This  serves  to  explam 
the  otherwise  irreconcileable  accounts,  cited  from  preceding 
travellers,  of  the  grand  and  romantic  sceiiery  in  which  Mol- 
davia is  said  to  abound.-  Its  fertility  is  described  as  rendering  it 
»  moel  desunUe  country  to  the  emigfant^  were  it  not  thai  the 
*nlittbitants  are  sufiering  under  the  oppression  of  hordeaof  petty 
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tyrnnts.  Delidous  wiDeSy  the  produce  of  Ihe  mouatain  Tinea, 
exiceUeot  wheat,  maise  in  abundance^  and  honey,  form  part  of 
its  annual  exports,  and  we  are  told  that  Mhere  is  only  a  fortieth 

*  part  of  the  arable  soil  in  tillage.'  Baron  de  Tott  compares  the 
coufiiry  to  Burgundy.  No  computation  of  the  total  population  is 
l^ivent  but  Jassy  is  thought  to  contain  about  ten  thousand 
souls. 

Dr.  Neale  speaks  of  the  Greek  Hospodars  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Wilkinson,  characteriseing  them  as  faithless 
and  intriguing  persons^  who,  ^  after  passing  several  years  in 

*  danuliog  at  the  levees  of  the  Turkish  viziers,  flattering,  lying, 

*  bribing,  and  undermining  their  rivals  by  malignant  slanders, 

*  become  Court  Dragomans,  and  afterwards  succeed,  on  vacan- 
'  cies,  to  the  priooiptilities  of  Walhtchia  and  Moldavia.' 

*  They  set  out  for  their  seat  of  government  loaded  with  debts, 
contracted  in  bribing  the  members  of  the  Turkish  divan,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  needy  relatives  and  hungry  parasites,  who  are 
to  be  maintained  andprovided  for  by  draining  the  peasantry  of  these 
devoted  provinces.  The  most  oppressive  exactions  are  enforced,  to 
wrest  from  these  wretched  peasants  the  wealth  required  to  pay  the 
Grand  Seignor's  revenue,  and  keep  the  divan  in  good  hun^OHr,  and 
often,  on  returning  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  enjoy  tlieir  ill 
acquired  fortunes,  the  bow-string  or  scioiitar  puts  a  period  to  their 
career.* 

»  • 

The  annual  salary  of  the  Hos|iQdar  of  Moldavia,  vthtch  is  ia« 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Wallaclitaii  viceroy,  is  not  less  than  100,000i. 
sterling.  The  tetal  annoant  of  taxes  paid  by  Moldavia,  was  es- 
tiu»»ted,  in  1785,  at  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty  tbon* 
sand  piastres.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  emigrations  should 
be  cM>nlinually  taking  place.  Yenibazar  (the  new  market)  is  the 
name  of  a  small  town  in  Bulgaria,  which  owes  its  rise  to  this 
circumstance.  Poor  families  from  both  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia,  are  driven  to  take  refuge  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  tyranny  and  extortion  practised 
by  Greek  tax-gatherers  and  their  native  Boyars. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  our  Author's  aooount  ef  Coastanti* 
nople:  he  confesses  that  he  was  not  placed  in  circumstances 
which  allowed  of  bis  attaining  any  iefermation  with  respect  to 
the  interior  of  its  society,  that  would  be  at  all  interesting  to  the 
public,  and  be  endeavours-  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by 
seoie  remarkable  anecdotes.  We  have  the  history  of  two  rene- 
gadoes ;  one  an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Reading,  of  the  name 
of  BatHie,  who,  at  the  time  of  our  Author's  visit  to  Constanti- 
nople, having  assumed,  with  the  name  of  Selim,  the  profession  of 
Mubamraedanism,  had  been  created  an  Effendi,  and  was  em* 
ployed  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construction  of  paper  mills  and 
oacraoks.    Tins  man  appears  to  have  fatten  a  victim  to  chagrin, 
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perhaps  remorsa,  and  the  fasfa  of  the  RamaJEnn.  Tlia  real 
name  of  the  other  adventurer  was  Montjoye,  but  he  had  the  ad* 
dress  to  pass  himself  oflTupon  the  British  government  as  the  Ger« 
man  Count  Froberg,  and  to  ptucure  for  himself  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  to  a  regiment  which  he  was  to  raise  in  the  Albanian 
and  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey.  On  finding  himself  detect- 
ed in  very  nefarious  conduct,  being  moreover  indebted  30,0001. 
to  our  Government,  lie  thought  proper  to  desert  to  the  French, 
and  was  eventually  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Cossacks.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  accomplished,  well-breil,  and  instnaatiog 
scoundrel:  he  spoke  eight  European  languages  with  fluency^ 
had  visited  every  country  in  Europe,  having  accompaiiied  tlie 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Frozeu  Ocean,  had  traversed,  besides, 
all  North  America,  and  on  account  of  bis  ^  amiable  manners*  aad 
conversational  talents,  was  *  a  welcome  guest  at  all  the  diploma- 
<  tic  tables  of  Pera/  Among  the  foreign  envoys  then  at  Pern, 
were  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Italinski,  and  the  French  minis* 
ter,  Ruffin,  whose  characters  are  thus  portrayed. 

*  The  former  had  been  educated  as  a  physician  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  country  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  exercising  his  profession  at  Petersburgh,  but  having  been 
attacked  with  a  spitting  of  blood,  he  found  himself  incapacitated 
from  (for)  following  the  laborious  and  ungrateful  trade  of  physic.  He 
was  then  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Naples, 
and  after  many  years  of  faithful  service,  ascended  to  the  hiffhest  rank 
which  it  had  to  confer.  From  Naples  he  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  bis  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  his  cool, 
crafty  f  and  dispassionate  mind,  and  his  perpetual  command  of  temper, 
gave  him  great  advantage  over  his  rival  diplomatists,  whose  foibles 
and  irritability  of  temper  constantlv  offered  nini  advantages  of  whidi 
he  seldom  failed  to  avail  himself.  In  him  it  was  difficult  to  ^ay,  which 
was  most  to  be  admired,  the  powers  of  a  bodily  frame  that  had 
withstood  a  constant  hoemorrhage  from  the  lungs  tot  forty  years,  or 
the  vigpur  of  those  mental  powers  that,  in  such  a  dilapidated  tene- 
ment, bad  mastered  the  difficulties  of  twelve  languages.  The  p€cu« 
liar  circumstances  to  which  I  apprehend  he  owed  his  life^  were^  gnat 
temperance,  and  a  pulse  which  never  exceeded  forty  pulsations  in  a 
ninute/ 

«  As  to  Kuffio,  he  was  a  character  of  another  stamp,  hdd,  impe- 
rious, overbearing;  with  a  spirit  unbroken  by  the  miseries  of  three 
long  periods  of  confinement  within  the  Seven  Towers,  disdaining  the 
cold  formalities  of  Turkish  diplomacy,  or  the  softening  intervention 
of  a  dragoman's  courtly  speeches,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  beard- 
ing the  ministers  of  the  Turkish  Divan,  and  of  making  them  tremble 
at  the  redoubted  name  of  the  Emperor  and  King.' 

Yet  was  this  subtle  Frenchman  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time, 
his  intrigues  throughout  the  Turkish  empire* 
In  remarking  upou  the  weakness  of  tba  Ottoman  empire^  Dr 
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\eftle  says,  *One  cannot  but  he  aHtouHhuul  liow  such  an  tin- 
*  wieldy  mass  has  held  together  after  the  frequent  attacks  which 
<  the  Russians  have  lately  made  upon  it.'  The  explanattun  he 
offers,  hy  that  the  invaders  wasted  their  efforts  on  the  extremis 
ties  of  the  giant,  when  they  might  have  aimed  their  blow  at 
his  heart. 

<  ir>  instead  of  exhausting  their  armies  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  battering  the  old  ramparts  of  Ruschuk  and  Schurola  to 
reach  the  intricate  defiles  of  the  Balcan,  they  had  only  seized  on  the 
promontory  of  Eneada,  and  then  formed  an  intrenched  camp,  they 
would  have  taken  all  these  defences  in  reverse,  and  might  have 
marched  upon  the  capital  itself,  after  one  general  engagement.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  by  these  tactics,  they  would  have  speedily 
succeeded  m  driving  the  Turks  across  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace.' 

A  few  short  years  will,  he  thinks,  determine  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  and  upon  its  ruins  may  then  be  established  the  greatest 
()ower  which  has  appeared  in  Europe,  since  the  downfal  of  the 
throne  of  Constantine. 

Dr.  Neale  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Plague,  which  he  is  dis* 
posed  to  regard  as  nothing  more  than  *  bilious  remittent  fever 
'  under  its  worst  possible  form,  attended  with  petechiae,  blains, 
'  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  sometimes  suppu- 
^  rate,  but  oftener  do  not/  If  they  suppurate,  or  if  copious  per- 
spiration can  be  produced,  the  patient  recovers.  All  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  the  plague,  have  not  buboes  ;  which  has  been  a 
source  of  much  mistake.  The  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  at 
Constantinople,  Dr.  N.  thinks  mainly  attributable  to  its  unhealthy 
situation  :  the  marshy  grounds  lying  immediately  around  its 
walls,  he  estimates  at  little  short  of  twenty  square  miles.  At 
the  same  time,  the  habits  and  diet  of  the  inhabitants,'  sufliciently 
predispose  them  to  receive  any  contagion.  Consumption  also 
is  a  frequent  complaint;  a  popular  remedy  for  which,  is,  a  few 
grains  of  pitch  made  into  pills,  and  administered  several  times  a 
day  :  Dr.  N.  adds,  '  In  some  instances  I  have  observed  it  to 
^  be  beneficial' 

Our  Author  descended  into  the  salt  mine  at  Wieliczka,  in  Ga- 
litzia,  the  greatest  depth  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  900  feet, 
but  the  existence  of  immense  strata  of  salt  beloiir  that  level,  had 
been  a8certaine<l.  The  extent  of  the  excavations  was  about 
0000  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  2000  from  east  to.  west. 
The  order  of  the  strata,  is,  first,  loose  vegetable  mould;  then, 
argillaceous  clay,  or  marl;  thirdly,  a  fine  sand  mixed  with 
water ;  fourthly,  a  black  and  very  compact  clay ;  and  imme-^ 
diately  under  this,  the  fossil  salt,  which  is  of  such  hardness  as 
to  require  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder.  The  beds  of  salt  into 
which  these  excavations  penetrate,  extend  on  the  southern,  as 
well  as  ow  the  northern  sides  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  for  a 
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space  of  six  hundred  miles.    *  At  Eperies,  in  Hungary,  is  a  silt 
*  mine  1800  fpet  below  ibe  surface  of  tbe  earth/ 

Here  we  must  taice  leave  of  Dr.  Neale,  after  ihaoking  bimfor 
the  ample  -amusemeut  and  interesting  information  which  his 
work  has  afforded  us.  Unreasonable^  indeed,;  muat  be  tbe  rea- 
der whom  the  perusal  disappoints ;  and  in  no  ordinary  degree  well 
informed  must  he  be  who  shall  derive  from  it  no  addition  to.  his 
knowledge.  Dr.  N.  makes  no  p.reteasions  which  be  does  not 
justify,  and  be  well  merits  tbe  praise  of  an  intelligaot  and  entier* 
taining,  if  not  profoundly  scientific  traveller.  The  Tolame  con* 
tains  eleven  tinted  engravings,  from  drawings  by  tbe  Autlior, 
which  are  very  neatly  executed. 


Art.  III.  Moral  Sketches  ofprevaiBn^  Opinions  and  Mannert^  Fo^ 
reign  and  Domestic:  with  Reflections  on  Prayer.  By  Hannah 
More.  Roy.  12mo.  pp.  xxii,  518.    London.   1819. 

1 N  this  voUuue,  the  venerable  and  privileged  instructress,  who 
^  has  lived  to  see  the  children  of  her  earliest  pupils  risiog  into 
manhood,  and  to  become  a  sort  of  hereditary  counsellor  to  the 
large  section  of  the  polite  world  which  recognises  her  authority, 
takes  a  final  leave  of  ber  readers.  How  little  could  she  have 
anticipated,  at  the  commencement  of  her  labours,  that  the  life 
which  has  been  so  usefully  spent,  would  be  protracted  to  a  pe- 
riod which  should  allow  of  such  a  multiplication  of  praiseworthy 
and  efficient  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  practical  piety,  and  of 
witnessing  in  some  degree  their  result  in  the  characters  she  has 
contributed  to  form  !  Such  has  been  the  nature  of  her  succes- 
sive publications,  that  tbeir  extensive  sale  must  be  regarded  as 
no  equivocal  indication  of  the  deference  felt  towards  tbe  Writer, 
and  of  the  value  of  her  services;  and  if  religion  baa  been  making 
progress  among  the  higher  ranks,  we  think  that  few  persona 
will  deny  to  her  instrumentality  tbe  merit  of  having  bed  some 
share  in  promoting  it.  ^  It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction/ 
says  BIrs.  More  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  volume,  ^  and  the 

*  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  Writer  of  these  pages  is 

*  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony  to  the  progress 

*  which  religion  has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  eepeoiaUy 

*  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society.*  There  is 
no  fact  of  which  we  should  rejoice  more  sincerely  to  be  well 
assured  than  this.  Mrs.  More  has,  we  doubt  not,  better  aonroes 
of  information  than  we  ourselves  possess ;  and  we  are  wiUiag  i» 
receive  ber  testimony  as  evidence  of  its  being  the  ease  lo  a  eon* 
siderable  extent ;  an  extent  sufficient,  if  not  to  eabstantiate  tke 
remark  in  its  widest  application,  yet  to  jtistify  tbe  fecUnnaind 
the  hopes  in  which  it  must  be  so  peculiarly  soothing  to  &e  ve- 
nerable Writer  to  indulge.    Instances^  indeed,  of  the  spread  of 
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refl^us  cotittetfoti  And  knowledge  ftmbti^  th^  higher  classes,  as 
well  as  of  the  useruldess  bf  her  own  vroths  in  subserving  ity^inus^ 
have  been  continually  coming  to  her  own  knowledge »  and  tbes^ 
pmeot  n  bright  aide  of  the  eeneral  state  of  thingSi  wbiqh  we 
casiMt  blame  her  for  conteroplatiag ;  more  especially  since  in  tbp 
preaaot  toliUB^  sbe  adopts  the  tone  not  of  congratujatiopp  but  ef 
eaiilioB.  We  onlf  tnrish  thai  this  her  la^t  ap|>eal  may  .be  so 
foroibfe, '  and  bar  fiuwwell  cautioDS  ao  well  reoetTed,  as  to  bear 
Mt  her  teatiidoay  to  its  full  extent^  and  to  render  still  more  tn-» 
contestable  her  eiaim  t6  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ^w^ 
eefsftil  as  well  as  moat  Tshiable  wrilefs  of  her  day. 

Mrs.  More  has  selected  for  her  first  topic,  a  point  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest  and  Importance,;  ode  which  calls  for  all  her  powers 
of  expatiation^  and  for  the  most  skilful  combination  of  address 
and  severity,  tt  relates  to  the  present  *  excess  of  continental 
<  iatorooyrse,'  which  she  justly  considers  as  threatening  us  with 
<.  a  reyplution/  though  qf  a  very  different  kind  from  vrbat  our 
politioiaiis  affeei  to  filar»  '  tio4  ibe  leas  oertain»  bee^uiie  U  ia  Hot 
'  acknowledged**  *  The  mischiefs  eflEBotad  by  Ibrno  incaaaawl 
^  migrations,  may  be  slo^^  hoi  they  are  progreaaif;e.'  *  What/ 
she  indignantly  exelalmei  *  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  the 

*  bh^ing  of  pei^e  f    By  tery  great  numbers,  it  was  seised  on, 

*  not  as  a  means  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  ravages  Which 

*  were  made  on  tlie  oommeroe,  the  property,  the  comforte,  as 
^  well  as  the  populatimi  of  the  country,'  but  only  '  to  Yary  their 

*  nature,  and  enhance  their  malignity.' 

*  Instead  pf  using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  restr&In  ttie 
cMitfei  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living  ih  the  midst  of  them»  each  at 
his  natural  and  appr6briate  station,  and  thus  neutraliiiftng  a  spirit  of 
disaffection,  whkh  took  advanta^^  onl^  of  Chehr  abdetidc  to  break  but ; 
— instead  of  Improvinj^  its  i^portanitie?,  of  prolridtng  ogaiost  the  im- 
pending scarcity,  which  the  ae^^ertion  of  the  rich  increased  ^most  to 
fiimine,  in  giving  empl6yxflent  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the  sick, 
and  bread  to  the  famished  ;^nstead  of  each  centinel  remahiing  6t 
His  providentially  appointed  watch,-— at  this  critical  moment,  a  Very 
large  proportion  of  our  nobles  aiid  gentry,  an  indefinite  number  of  our 
laity,  ana  not  a  few  of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  our  commu- 
niiy,  of  vrhieh  the  sitoation  is  paouliarijf  loca),-*«all  these»  as  if  simul- 
taneously seised  by  dmt  maaia  which,  tn  fabaioos  history,  is  iasd  lo 
have  sent  one  uqmtansie  sufajpot  of  divhie  persecution  wandering) 
through  the  wovldr-p<Jl  th^Me  im^r^t  .portaoos  of  our  country  at 
onoe  abao^Mied  it.  Th^  only  use. they  made  of  ppace  was  to  fly, 
with  most  unrighteous  ^ee4^tP«tb^auftho'r8  of  our  calamities,  .and  of 
siicb  oalamitles  a^  it  mjght.be  ti^qght  could  not|it  once  have  heen  for-* 
gotten,  to  yisi|^  a  country  which  had  filled  bur  own  with  wiclows  and' 
orphans,  which  had  macle^'the  rest  of  Europ'e'ascene  of  desolation, 

*  Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  61^  countiHrmen,  and'  wbmeri, 
and  children,  but  millions  of  oor  mofiHey,  so'iieverefy  wanted  at  home. 
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were  trapfported  from  every  port»  to  Tiiil  thb  ktely  execrated  eom* 
try.  To  vuii,  did  I  say  ?  toat  had  been  little  ;-— a  short  excursion  to 
feed  the  eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  stataes,  might 
have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural  temptation. 

'  Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Cnristfain  moralist  w91  cenkit^e  tbe 
writer,  as  mneh  as  she  censures  the  emigrants.  He  will  sayi  <^tlie 
desire  is  too  natural  to  be  right."  If  we  plead  in  mitigBtieii  *  of  da- 
magesy  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we  shall  be  toM*  that  k  was  » 
curiosity  which  one  of  our  first  parents  believed  inneoeiitt  boft  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  k  was  a  desire  of  knowledge^  it  asight 
be  a  knowledge  better  unknown;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices.  **  for 
which  our  country  is  amame  so  dear,''  such  pr«s|uaioes  may  belter 
be  retained  than  cured. 

*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to  multitudes,  France  was 
not  made  a  place  of  visit,  but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonderful 
productions  of  art  were  restored  the  places  from  whence  they  had 
been  feloniously  taken,  did  that  allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  { 
France  became  the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  France  was  made 
a  scene  for  the  education  of  English,  of  Protestant  children !  Sona 
and  daughters,  even  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  were  traaaported 
tbkher  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the  land  of  blood  had  been  the  bad 
of  promise.  And  as  all  faahiona  descend,  not  a  few  of  our  oace 
single,  plain-hearted  English  yeomen  were  drawn  in  to  foUow  the 
example  of  their  Aett^s^  as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  The 
infection  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet  stayed  tbe  plague.' 

*  We  set  a  juat  value  oo  the  French  lang^iage,'  contiDues  Mrs. 
More ;  '  but  even  this  agreeable  language  may  be  boughi  too 
•  dear.* 

<  Even  if  this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the  Parisian 
accent,  should  obtain  for  an  English  lady  the  coveted  distinction  of 
being  taken  for  a  Frenchwoman;  does  she  not  ran  some  riak,  even  ia 
her  own  country  and  her  own  home,  from  the  habit  (rf'domeaticatbg 
in  our  families  persons  of  whom  all  she  mi\y  know  is,  that  their  accent 
n  good ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  little  i  and  of  whose  religion  she 
knows  nothing,  except  that,  if  they  happen  bysreat  chance  to  have 
any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own*  Tne  only  hope  is,  that 
the  foreign  teacher  may  care  so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to 
introduce  religion  at  all,  but  this  is  not  a  very  consoling  consideration 
in  the  instructors  of  our  children.' 

But  ir  the  conduct  of  parenta  in  the  higher  dasaes  is  repre- 
benf^ble  in  thia  reqyect,  in  what  terms  ouelit  the  imitatiTe  tolly 
of  thoM  in  the  midole  ranks  to  be  spoken  o^  who,  in  their  ohinee 
of  a  school  or  of  a  private  governess  for  their  children,  lay  the 
.sanie  ridiculous  stress  upon  iheir  attaining  a  proBciency  in  a 
language  which  is  nerer  likely  to  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  them, 
treating  with  comparative  disregard  aU  relifdous  considerations ! 
Did  it  enter,  indeed,  into  the  design  of  such  persons,  to  qualify 
their  daugbtera  to  maintain  themaelvea  as  private  teachers  or 
goveroeaaea^  there  might  be  good  reaaon  that  Ihey  ahoald  be 
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CftFefttlly  iDitiiited  ihU^  the  all  important  aocomplishtDent  of  the 
French  laQguajs^e,  as  fbmningy  tof^tber  with  niustCy  the  niost 
brilliaDt  and  indispensable  part  of  the  obaracter  of  a  professional 
imtructress;  but  where  nothing  of  this  kind  is  contemplated^ 
Ihat  farcical  appandaKe  to  an  English  household^  a  J/ademoi- 
mile  PatMMche^  a.Freaah^  or  what  is  almost  as  Imd,  a  French*? 
ified  gOYeraem,  is  a  monstfous  absurdity.  How  many  hundreds 
of  young  women  ha^e  bad  the  purity  of  tlieir  minds  first  oon* 
laminated  by  their  French  governess,  or,  at  boarding  schools, 
by  a  French  teadier ! 

^  Mrs.  More  adverts  to  Mde.  de  Stall's  strictores  on  the  insi- 
pidity of  English  conversational  parties,  and  the  deficiency  of 
jSnglish  ladies  more  particularly  in  those  shining  talents  which 
give  life  to  Parisian  coteries.  We  are  stron^y  disposed  to 
wish  that  our  estimable  Author  bad  not  entered  the  lints  with 
tbat^eloquent  writer  on  this  subject,  as  she  will  be  thought,  by 
fome  to  have  displayed  more  patriotism  than  fairneaa,  more  seal 
on  bebalf  of  her  country  women  than  atrangth  of  aigumenty  in 
treating,  this  part  of  the  aulgect.  Without  meaning  to  intimatn 
our  approbation  of  all  Mde.  de  StaeVs  sentiments,  we  must  saf 
tbat  they  are  not  properly  met;  and  that  the  general  acnteneaa 
ns  well  as  candour  of  her  remarks  upon  the  English  character, 
should  have  obtained  for  her  a  less  contemptuous  treatment  of 
even  those  opinions  which  are  incorrect.  We  believe  that  the 
alleged  reserve  and  Insipidity  of  English  ladies  are  not  owing  to 
their  domestic  virtues,  although  compatible  with  them,  any 
HKore  than  to  their  *  dread  of  newspapers ;'  that,  where  they  exist, 
Ibey  more  often  indicate  a  deficiency  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
which  would  pass  itself  off  under  cover  of  a  proud  sort  of  modes- 

?Bngliflh  reserve  is  assuredly  a  much  better  thing  than 
fpnch  flippancy,  and  nothing  would  be  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  an  improvement  in  the  vivacity  of  our  conversational  circles, 
at  the  expense  of  the  true  Aome  character  of  Englishwomen,  or 
of  genuine  delicacy.  But  still,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  conversational  talent  is  consistent  with 
the  roost  perl'ect  simplicity  of  mind,  and  that  English  society 
might  part  with  some  of  its  proverbial  formality  and  reserve, 
without  endangering  the  interests  of  morality.  We  must  just 
add,  that  by  le  deaout  de  la  e%e,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
Mde.  de  Sta^  did  not  mean  either  'a dislike  to  tympany,*  oi*, 

*  a  taste  for  suicide !  * 

'  Mrs.  More  is  much  more  at  home  in  the  chapter  entMleA, 

*  English  opinion  of  French  Society',  in  which  we  find  some 


•  Our  readeti  will  find  the  passage reftrrad  to,  cttadin  B«  R.  VaLai, 
p. 500.  .      '•    ^.-    ■! 
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M^bly  Vttlomble  mnarks.  After  sUliiif  tbfti  the  Fimlcb  Reru* 
lution  rather  mgtBr^ied  Umiii  introduMl  the  moral  oomkptiotia 
^hich  were  exhibited  in  that  tremeodoua  ooarubnoo,  she  adds : 

•  Louis  (XIV.)  has  lately  obtained  in  oertaui'oiMtterik  a  Mad  ef  re* 
siiscitation  of  his  buried  fiune,  by  the  only  methoa  iiarha|^  by  ariiitt  H 
could  have  been  raised^— a  compariaen  with  the  prisoner  of  St. 
Helena.  But  surely,  to  have  committed  fewer  crimes  than  the  man 
who  has  committed  more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
^  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  Art  splemlamr 
in  decoration  and  magnificence  in  expeme^  a  mauUe  broad  enough  I0 
caver  that  ir^ustice  ana  those  exactions  on  a  plundered  peopk  hf  vMck 
they  teere  purchased?  The  piety  of  the  king  s  latter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  disorders  of  his  earlier  life.  But 
isurely  the  transitiou  from  profligacy  to  persecution  is  Ao  great  im- 
provement in  the  human  character,  were  not  his  fiJse  virtues  even 
teore  destructive  than  his  avowed  vices  ?  Did  matters  take  a  better 
turn,  when  the  monarch,  by  exchanging  gtojM  immoraVUes  for  Uie 
^cerdse  of  a  superstitious  and  intolerant  religiaii,  indulged  hiwaelf 
mid  Ua  direetrem  in  a  ioag  and  bitter  penedalMii  of  hisowHsaliyects? 
^-*a  Bsnecatioii  aoaorapimied  with  evety  act  of  the  osost  liaiahiath^ 
aniel^«  Exti^-  Moswption,  torturoi  deatfi,  wero  «ba  taimda.  of 
Smit  mjUjoiis  of  his  fiumfkl  protestaiAt  aubjecta!  To  (base  i^coraw 
exercises  of  arbitraiy  power,  he  was  encouraged,  aod  iiqpelleal^^ 
woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  in  the  &ith  she  now  endea- 
voured to  exterminate.' 


Nothing,  indeed,  eould  well  be  woive  than  iho  atsMte  of 
m  the  French  capital,  as  depicted  by  their  own  wrilara, — by 
Maraaontel  in  his  MetKioira»  and  by  Md^.  d^  DeflBMid  in  her 
Letters^  upoa  both  of  which  Mrs.  More  paaaes  -eoaM^  fovy  jiiai 
atrictuf  ea ; — no  thing  much  worse  io  thia  respect,  that  thn  ikpsa 
iration  of  mafwera  waa  aniveraal,  without  aByfieiief,^aiid  ihut  the 
distioetion  between  vice  and  vurtua  aeeoned  to  be  wholly  ImU 
The  thorough  heartleaaaeea^  the  ooM-blooded  profiigaqy,  whidi 
mmtk  the  characters  nf  the  individoab  who  then  fare  tawa  to  po« 
lite  society,  are^  io  (he  hiat  degree,  disguating  ai^  terrible^  Lott'* 
don  baa  within  its  beterogeneoua  multitude^  ite  drinking  |^ar« 
tleci,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beastly,  and  ita  gaoiUing^ 
l^ovM^a) .  than  which  nothing  on  ear(^  can  better  dcaerve  the 
wilii^t  infernal;  .it  iiaa  ita  noble  and  oonrtly  libertinea  and 
Maacbaaaia^  who  i»ight  vie  with  any  OorintfiiaM  of  olher  ^dioiea 
or  other  days ;  Ma  revels  and  ita .  maaqnaradea^  lUaga  ^uito  an 
bad  aa  Parisian  coteries:  butatill,  these  are  not  theproaiiiienl' 
oharveterialioa  oC  Laodcsi  aooletgr ; .  they  atill  go  minh  11a  under 
tlto  apeeifte  nape  of  vios;  ,  Excess,  nud  intrijpuab  and  pr^ttgaof, 
OYen  in  the  highest  classes,  cannot  be  openly  practiaed  without 
prejudice  to  the  character ;  and  neither  our  pubSo  men,  nor  our 
Utoiir^r  ma^  hate»  aar*  1in4y»  eat  the  examj^  of  ileapiaiiw  the 
reatrainta  of  morality.    Yet  the  contrast  between  the  two 
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i^ifkf  ft,  iriB  feftr,  not  quite  broad  enough  to  warrant  a  high  mea« 
¥uv<^  of  patriotic  exultation.  Mrs.  More,  in  penning  the  follow* 
iog  patagrapb,  most  haTe  intended,  we  think,  an  indirect  appli-^ 
oalian  of  her  re»arka  to  other  faahionahles,  bcsidea  those  of  a 
Frenob  metropdis. 

<  AH  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  would  not  be  so  very  bad^ 
iTAere  were  no  future  reckoniag.  But  to  see  old  age  without  con- 
flation, dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death, — ^to  eon- 
template  los^  of  sight  as  enljr  augmenting  spiritual  blindness,  yet  to 
4^  the  afiliptod  sufferer  clinging  to  tbis  nuserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  ]if(^  of  ^in  with  ^  dea$h  without  penitence,  and  wit))oiit  hope* 
--•to  consider  talents  capable  of  sreat  things,  abused  i^nd  misappliedii 
— a  Qpd  not  merely  /or^ak^n,  but  denied ; — all  these  are  images 
froto  whieh  the  sober  mind  turns  awav  with  horror  sojftened  by  com« 
(>a58ion.  May  every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarch  of 
ofdy  **  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul  f  to  their  assembly  let 
not  th(ne  honour  be  united  p*  • 

^  »  * 

The  ^h«vpter  entitled  <  £ogland*a  Beat  Hopi^,^  contidiia  n 
pointad  fuldre^  to  parents  iu  tb^  higher  ehtsaes,  a«  the  intposl- 
aMe  of  religious  edueation,  as  the  only,  the  aU-comprehenaite 
nseona  of  reatoring,  efevating,  and  preeerving  the  national  cha^^ 
saeten    ^  Lie4  il  never  be  fergotteii,*  says  the  Writer,  ^  tbfit  it  itf 

*  the  education  of  the  rich,  which  must  finally  determine  the  fate* 

*  tti  onee  of  riob  and  poor ;  and  by  consequence  wiiioh  must  de- 
^  t^esioe  tke  deaisay  of  our  eounlry .' 

•  We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and  reluctant  movement, 
b^iun  to  pvovide  a  national  raacation  for  the  children  of  the  noon 
Prejudice  held  out  swainst  it  with  its  accustomed  pertinacity,-«4Lnow« 
led^  woidd  eniv  nu&e  thess  idle,  ignorance  woiud  preserve  sobofdi# 
nation,  the  knowlnd^  of  their  dn^  would  impede  the  performance  o^ 
ijU  This  Ust  we  did  not  perhaps  say  in  ao  many  woids»  but  was  it 
not  the  principle  pf  our  conduct  ?  We  put  off  the  instruction  ef  th^ 
poor,  tiA  (he  growth  of  cripe  made  the  rich  to  tremble-  We  refused  to 
make  tbeiQ  better  till  thev  grew  so  much  the  worse  as  to  augment  the 
difficidty,  as  to  lessen  the  probability  of  their  reform.  The  alarm 
came  home  to  the  opulent.  They  were  amid  for  their  property, 
finr  their  Isvesf  they  were  driven  to  do  what  it  had  lonff  been  their 
duty  net  So  have  left  undone.  But  they  did  not,  till  ^  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodHneis  made  them  afraid.''  They  dUsoovered,  at  length, 
that  ignasanee  had  not  made  better  subjects,  belter  servants,  better 
wmn*  TUs  lesson  thegr  nrigbt  have  condescended  to  learn  sooner 
frmn  the  Irish  rabds,  from  die  Aench  revolutionists.  We  have  at 
leaigth'dDne  wall,  tliough  we  have  done  it  reluctantly.  We  have 
begun  tp  Instnict  the  poor  in  the  knowledge  of  religion.' 

This  frank  and  bold  exposure  of  the  selfish  and  sordid  mo- 
tives in  which  the  novel  zeal  of  our  Nationalists  for  extending 
the  blessing  of  education  to  the  lower  classes  originated — (he 
upnntural  and  rduotsnt  muveuieui  compelled  by  fear,— dot)9 
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high  credit  to  the  Author^s  integrity.  Here  is  assuredly  9m  on- 
siifipicious  testimony  to  the  fact.  Not  that  it  was  otherwise  than 
BOtorious ;  ^bttt  there  are  persons  who  will  respect  her  authority, 
but  wbo  would  not  fail  to  treat  similar  representations,  did  they 
proceed  from  any  other  writer,  as  calumnies.  Whether  the  ex- 
ertion is  likely  to  outlive  the  force  of  the  motiTe,  whether,  when 
the  alarm  shall  have  passed  ^way,  selfishness  will  not  relapse 
into  its  wonted  state  of  inaction,  remains  to  be  seen.  Well 
would  it  be  if  this  same  Tacillating  privy  counsellor,  fear,  when 
the  fit  of  energy  is  upon  him,  would  always  exert  himself  in  a 
direction  equally  beneficent,  and  dictate  nothing  worse  than  new 
systems  of  eduration. 

*  But  why,'  c  intinues  '  Mrs.  More,  should  the  poor  monopolise  our 
benevolence f  Why  should  the  rich,  in  this  one  in&tance,  be  so  disin- 
terested? Why  should  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great?  Why  should  the  son  of  the 
nobleman  not  share  the  advantage  now  bestowed  on  the  children  of 
his  servant,  of  his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  bis  neighbours  ?  Why 
should  not  christian  instruction  be  made  a  promroent  article  in  the 
education  of  those  who  are  to  govern  and  legislate,  as  well  as  of  those 
virho  are  to  work  and  to  serve?  Whv  are  these  most  important  beingSt 
the  very  beings  in  this  enlightenedi  country  whose  immortal  inteiesls 
are  the  most  neglected  ?' 

Why,  but  because  infidelity  in  the  higher  classes,  b  not 
garded  by  the  politician  as  affording  ground  for  alam ;  ~ 
religious  ignorance,  se|>arate  from  that  fruitful  souree  of  dislayal- 
tyt  poverty,  does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  politioal  mischief;  ami 
basause  legislators  may  legislate  very  religiously  against  irre^^oo, 
while  their>  Sunday  journeyioga  and  Snndliy  dinner  parties  suffi- 
ciently vindicate  them  from  the  weakness  of  an  over  much  rigtate* 
ousness.  But  perb^pi),  as  the  fashion  of  impiety  has  descended  so 
very  low,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  great  may,  in 
time,  out  of  very  pride,  abandon  it;  that  the  vulgar  modes  of 
irreliuioo  may  beiome  at  least  unfashionable.  And  *  if^  says 
our  venerable  Moralist^— r 

^  *  if  the  fiuniliar  and  protracted  intcrcouree  with  a  neighbooring  na- 
tion ;-^if,  during  .this  intercourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  re- 
ligion, morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  violated  Sabbathi^  an  aban- 
donment to  amuseraenu  the  most  frivolous,  to  pleasures  knit  in  one 
eternal  dance; — H  all  this  should  happily. have  left  unimpaired,  or 
baie  only  tinctured  too  slightly  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  the 
noble  simpiicity.  the  ancient  rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  and  the 
native  modesty  which  have  long  been  the  characteristics  of  the  Bri- 
tish people;  if  the  growth  at  home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an 

intolerant  and  f?upcrstitious  churchy  be  not  too  fondly  fostered be 

not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated;  if  the  naramcunt  fondness  in  too 
many  of  the  more  delicate  sex,  for  unbounaed  dissipation,  for  profane 
and  immoral  writers,  should  decfine;  if  the  middle  classeft  among  us 
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)tbMiA  raliini  to  their  ancieat  lobriety  and  domestic  habiu ;  should 
cease  to  vie  with  the  great  in  expensive  dress  and  the  decorations  of 
high  life»  should  cease  to  give  their  daughters  the  same  useless  ac« 
complishments,  which  are  carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station, 
and  in  theirs  are  preposterous ;  if  the  instruction  we  are  at  lencta 
giving  to  the  poor  be  as  conscientiously  conducted  as  it  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  art  of  reading  be  roadie  the  vehicle  of  true  religion^ 
if  a  judicious  correction  of  our  criminal  code,  and  a  prudent  rectificar 
lion  of  the  demands  of  pauperism^  be  successfully  followed  up ;  if  the  . 
Akican  slave  trade  should  be  effectually  abolished — not  in  promise^ 
and  on  paper,  but  in  very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made 
places  or  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption  i  if  the  young 
eftoders  be  so  instructed  that  they  come  not  out  as  bad  as  the  old, 
and  the  old  come  not  out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give  of  becoming  as  dis- 
tinguished for  moral  discipline  and  strict  religion,  as  they  nave  ever 
been,  and  they  are  now  more  than  ever,  unrivalled  for  learning  and 
ability  of  every  kind ;  if  churches  he  as  readily  attended,  as  they 
will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there  be  the  same  honourable  attention 
paid  to  filling  the  pulpits  as  to  raising  the  building:  if  the  Bible  be 
ttB  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  is  liberally  bestowed  on  the  re* 
ceiver ;  if  the  good  old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by  those  who  give  the 
law  to  fashion;  if  those  who  are  "the  makers  of  manners"  wUl 
sidopt  none  but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — ^if  all  these  improve- 
nesta  shoidd  take  place,  and  which  of  them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossi* 
Ue  ?•— then,  thoup[h  we  toosh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of 
human  perfectibihty,  we  shalTyet  have  a  right  to  expect  that  England, 
so  fiur  from  being  satisfied  to  excel  other  nations,  wiU  not  only  exeel 
her  present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the  scale  of  Caristkui 
perfection.' 

Gentle  reader,'if  good  Mrs.  More  be  not  a  Radical  ill  disguise, 
nerer  again  tmat  our  judgement  in  these  matters.  This  were  a 
radicnl  reform  with  a  witness  ! . 

The  <  Domestid  Sketches  *  consist  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
•bservationsj  chiefly  bearing  upon  the  errors  and  ill  efiects  of 
the  recent. secession  from  the  Establishment.  They  are  upon  the 
following  topics :  On  Soundness  in  Judgement,  and  Oooaistency 
In  Conduct.  Novel  Opinions  in  Religion.  Ill  Effects  uftlte 
late  Secession.  Exertions  of  Pious  Ladies.  High  ProfiMsion 
and  negligent  Practice.  Auricular  Confession.  Unprofitable 
Reading.  The  Borderers.  The  admirable  strain  of  Christian 
wisdom  which  pervades  this  part  of  the  work,  and  the  excellent 
temper  in  which  it  is  written,  will,  we  trust,  procure  for  it  a 
deeply  attentive  perusal  in  those  quarters  in  which  the  Author  is 
^^ost  solicitous  that  these  last  accents  of  her  monitory  voiee 
ashottid  be  heanl.  It  is  to  her  own  sex  that  she  more  particularly 
addresses  herself,  and  with  her  female  readers  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  likely  that  she  wiU  ^ain  her  object.    Her  remarks  will 


bv  iQ^y  of  tbem  be  tbpugbt  s^T^fei  bst  tbot9  "irboiv  <Mv  Mi^ 
r|ty  ofieodsi  ftre  not  the  lust  p^rpons  ta  whon  tho  vriniiiig  nmf  be 
pecessary.    The  hiq(»  that  to  those  «Tho  *  have  gfot  abate  aatiog 

*  from  the  fear  of  ta%ny  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  aollog  for 

*  hie  praise  ;^  the  oaution,  leet  the  harry  of  <  reli^ous  bualiiesa* 
abotjdfl  interfere  wilti  the  retirad  exerciaea  of  the  ploset,  and  the 
saored  duties  of  home ;  vfxM  not  appear,  to  the  Judicioua.  alto- 
gether ufiseasoaable.  It  is  not,  however,  a  little  excess  of  seat 
remarks  the  estimable  Writer,  vhieb,.tii  (be  present  state  of 
things,  requires  to  be  guarded  agaiosta  sq  mucn  las  tbet  viaiUe 
growth  of  dissipation.  Mrs.  More  vindicates  the  attendance 
of  females  at  the  anpual  ipeetiags  of  religioas  aad  cbaffil^ie 
societies,  maintaining  i(  to  be  *  the  ^ory  of  our  age,^  "^J^ 
'  among  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servatita  of  oor  Divine 
^  Sf  aster,  are  to  be  found,  of  '<  devopt  and  honourable  Women 

*  not  a  few  ;*'  *  and  in  the  eharaeter  of  '  ikefdmule  HwnfWrd^ 
whom  she  deaominates  *  the  most  heroic  of  women,^  she  holdb 
up  a  most  eminent  example  of  active,  courageous^  persevering 
beoevolenek,  in  cpmbinaUoo  ^ith  all  the  domestic  vittueS|  and  a 
aoftnesB  and  ^impliolty  of  manners  truly  feminine. 

The  chapter  entitled  ^  The  Borderers,*  i%  io  the  Auiber'a 
best  manner.  The  very  iMst  and  striking  rapresentatiflp  whioh 
is  given  of  the  conduct  of  persons  of  this  dsssi  is  Well  adapted 
to  make  the  most  be nelioial  ia^praswR  on  tbe  oonsbieaOe  |  and 
the  admonitions  sddressed  to  tbeiii  are  dislingsMied  by  the 
maturity  of  Christian  wisdom. 

-  '  Reliffion  abd  th^  worldi'  remarks  the  Writer,  ^osed  formerfy-  to 
be  considered  ab  two  different  regions,  situated  separate  and  apsrl 
from  each  odier.  They  seldom  maintained  much  unnecessary  inter- 
course. Qoe  fVt^  shuddered  at  the  sfrietness  and  severity  of  the 
Other ;  whifh  m  its  Uiroy  kept  sloef  from  a  commuaioatiaii  whicb  is 
feared  might  contaminate  its  purity. .  Between  them  lay  a  kind  of 
neutral  grounds  which,  though  it  divided  tbeuoa  was  bowewr  occs- 
^nallv  passed  during  any  short  ioterval  of  peace,  &r  ofices  of 
necessity,  of  business,  or  of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless) 
produced  at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

*  This  neutnd  territory  has  been  lately  seized  upon  and  occupied 
by  a  thifd  party,  a  civil,  obliging,  and  accommodathig  people,  abo 
are  so  pei4ectly  well  bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keeping  well  with  their 
neighbours  on  both  sides  tbe  boundaiy.  They  are  invited  to  inti- 
mawrby  tbegratifioations  fasid  out  by  the  one,  and  the  reputation 
Gonierrad  by  the  other :  present  ind«% ance  tempts  on  the  left,  future 
hope  op  tbe  right*    The  present  good,  howeverv  is  generally  toe 

Sewerful  a  competitor  for  ^he  future.  They  not  only)  straggle  to 
laintain  their  own  interest  in  both  countriesj  but  are  kindly  dcsiraoa 
of  accommodating  all  differences  between  the  belljgeNDt  powett. 
Their  situation  as  borderers  gives  them  great  lopaTadvmitiiges  on 
hdtb  sides.    TfaoMgh  they  keep  gn  the  sgme  good  terms  with  both. 
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thejr  I|i|ve  U)e  awfU  ml  etimiw^tp^eiit  of  ivfeaBing  eKdmiveljr  lo 
belong  to  th^t  partv  b  waichi^ev  noa  theoiBelve^* 

*  ^rBeir  chiei  oimculty  arises  when  they  happen  to  meet  the  inhabit 
tant  of  l^oth  territories  together;  yet,  so  iogenipog  are  they  in  the 
art  0^  trimming,  thai  they  contriYe  not  to  lose  much  ground  vitb 
either; '    . 

*  When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care  never  to  sp^ak  warmly 
of  the  absent  With  the  worldly  they  sttiloi  and  perhi^  E<^t 
naturedly  shake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples,  and  some  excess  oif 
8tfl4etae«i  in  the  absent  party,  though  thoy  du  wt  go  the  length  of 
actual  «eii9upe* 

*  Wbm  with  tho  reV^poMe  coionv»  tbq^  tenderly  lamtnt  the  necessity 
imposed  on  them  of  b^mg  obliged  to  associate  ^o  mMch  with  neigh- 
boi^n^  from  whom,  (hey  confess,  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned,  wbilf 
they  own  there  is  something  to  be  feared  f  bu^  as  they  are  quke  Mur§ 
their  inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there  is  no  great  danp 
ger.  They  re^et  that,  as  tney^  mtist  live  on  terms  with  the  world, 
they  cannot,  without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would  attach, 
av(>id  adopting  some  of  their  manners  and  custonis.  Thus  they  think . 
it  prudent  to  indulge  hi  the  same  habits  of  luicwry  and  expense;  to 
cooibmi  to  many  of  the  sam^  praetioes,  dooblfiil  at  the  tiesi;  and  to 
attend  €m  some  places  of  diversion,  far  which,  fandeed,  they  profess  to 
feei  ao  great  Bdish,  end  which,  fbr  the  sake  of  propriety,  aitt  rather 
suhniillM  to  thenenjoyod  I  ^  One  would  not  be  putidUafv  onedoea 
no.  good  b;^  sln^arity." 

*  9y  an  invariable  discretioii,  they  thua  gain  the  confidence.aud  re* 
gard  of  both  parties*  The  old  settlers  on  the  fiubionable  side  bt^ 
afraid  of  losing  them^  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally  joining  theijr 
enemies;  while  the  religious  colonies  are  desirous  of  retaining  them^ 
and  rendering  them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  stQl  charItsJ>ly 
hophig  their  intentions  are  right,  and  their  compliances  reluctant. 

<  Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  bqth  countries,  they  do 
not  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  either.  The  latitode  they  happen  to 
be  eait  hi  varlea  aoeordiBg  to  circunstaneea.  An  awakenhg  sermon 
will  drive  them,  ibr  a  time,  beyond  the  usual  geographical  degree  | 
an  amusing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Chikfe  Harold,  will  seduce 
Ihem  to  retreat.  Tbeiv  intentions,  however,  they  flatter  thenudves, 
IVQ  geneaaUy  on  the  right  aide^  while  their  movemenla  are  too  fire* 
quen^y  on  we  other. 

<  fiat  tho^gb  their  language  oan  accommodate  itself  to  bothpartieSf 
their  persond  appearance  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
them.  In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  behind  the  fore- 
most of  their  fashionable  friends.  The  consequence  is  not  unnatural  | 
for  to  those  who  must  do  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to  look 
like  other  people.  It  docs,  however,  seem  a  little  incongruous,  to 
hear  ^  language  of  one  of  the  countries  spoken,  even  with  a  strong 
aooant,  by  ladlte  hr  the  Itdl  oostume  of  the  other. 

« These  bordeseva  are  fireqoendy  disposed  to  be  booevoleot,  partly 
firomt  uNum  leasparamenit,  pnitly  Iron  a  convietion  that  ehari^  it  n 
dsK^    They  praaesa  to  give  wbaaever  they  can  spefe,butof  that  pivH 

pnnioik  Miqi  oUovp  vani^i'and  no^  pio^y*  ^  ba  the  urbitar*   If  per* 

■  i 
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like  tbe  iAwf8(>l«  iaHityilioB  of  th^  8Mbg»  Biiikii4bQi«b^fiif  iMk- 
rent  pMrposea^  it  gives  them  •  litUe  «d4  ii  f^  Uft  iik-ik^Mile  of 
soGie^.  For  will  tbev  qot  b^^  I^m  Ukj^  tp  ibUow  if)  the  ^^^idwwi^ 
train  pf  the  seditious  deniagpguei  les^  4i9po9ed  by  hi»  f^T^oi^Q^jitvA 
persuasive  outcry,  to  ^ive  ^eir  penny  for  the  promotioq  of  riot  awl 
the  maintenance  of  rioters*  wheii  that  penny  has  been  pre-eoeaged 
fin-  the  drculadon  of  Aat  Vdhune  whicn  fofbids  them  to  spefu:  evil 
of  d^Hiesy  which  oommands  td  sivoid  tfaos^  who  are givett  to  change; 
to  w«f4ct  to  bo  qoiot,  to  mhid  tboitr  own  tradueas^'  #hich  hnoentthrdr 
soTty  **I  eahott  tfaatprayeit  mA  iototccasioM  tw>iiodo  isr  ragiFOM 
in  axAmtfC  mA  abofo  all,  vrili  mt«tiio  MUo  bo4o 


fusion  of  booksi  pampUot^  and  placardsp  whiobi  witbom  snob  a  apo* 
cifio,  thraateoa  both  our  moral  wd  poiiliQal  daatruction- 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delignt  in  party,  he  detighta  to  behiM| 
to  somethin^i  to  hold  to  his  fellow  creatures^  though  by  the. least  ana 
lowest  link  m  the  chain  of  society ;  tpt  us  then  take  advantage  of  this 
his  natural  weakness*  For  is  it  not  better  to  attach  him  to  something 
that  Is  useflil  to  himself  and  others,  that  he  may  be  less  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are  d^tructive  of  his  temporal^  as  well 
s^  hia  bwbest  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  tfae-atati 
and  of  tne  country*  To  be  oonneoted»  though  by  the  lowest  and 
slightest  tie,  with  his  auporiora,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  ooco  an  ebcou* 
mgement  and  a  securi^.  To  belong  to  aodetios  of  which  princes 
VO  the  patrons,  is  at  onoe  a  gratification  and  a  guard;  fiar  will  not 
this  copoecMon,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  oonfirm.  bis  obbonenoe  of 
those  revolutionary  societies,  wbo^  ^im  is  the  overthrow  of  ^inces. 

*  Let  ua  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have  so  few  pJeaaoveay 
that  pure,  and  to  them  that  hitherto  untested,  that  dmost  sacred  feel* 
ipg,  now  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive.  Let  ua  not 
deny  them  the  gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  towards 
conveying  diat  word  of  life  to  others,  by  which  their  own  souls  have 
been  oenefited  t  and  to  whidi  they  are  indebted  fpr  the  knowledge, 
llmt  it  is  the  duty  of  Cbrisdana  to  teaeh  others  what  themselves  have 
been  gratuitously  tanght* 

*  **  Many,**  s^ys  the  sagacious  Bishop  Butler,  **  think  there  is  but 
otie  evil,  and  that  evil  is  superstition  ;**  and  we  know  that  the  epitheu 
of  superstitious  and  endiuaiastic  have  been  unsparingly  biviabed  on  the 
most  ^qber  and  weQ  digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
abroad*  We  know  that  every  trifling  error^  errors  inseparable  firom 
all  g^eat  undertakings,  every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  cooae- 
ouence  of  empiojing  a  number  of  inferior  agenta,  have  been  oare- 
Mfcr-tiolloctod,  mmutely  set  down  in  the  note^booh  of  observation, 
and  tiiuniphantly  produced  as  unanswerable  ofajectiona  to  tbo  wiiolo 
plan*  **  Bat,"  sa^  the  prolbond  prdate  thojt  named,  in  his  very 
able  defence  of  anssions,  preached  nefore  the  veneraMe  Society  for 
Propagalfaig  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Piurts,  <*  many  wetl-dispoaod  per- 
sons want  much  to  be  admonished  whM  a  dttigerons  tlnng  it  la  to 
dUseoontensiioo  what  is  good,  because  it  is  not  iHStler,  by  NBsi^  «%• 
joctioiis  toflonte  under  pans t>f  it/*  * 
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BfflUr'Mwe  oMHMKMd  hcT  0M«er  of  atoMnfii^,  «b  the  wann 
tnenAmti  aeliref  promoter  of-  Suadfliy  Sohoob :  she  doses  it  in 
this  vul«me,  in  the  aoproprists  ckmder  of  the  Apologist  for 
Bibhr Associiliofts^  To  baTe  aided  by  lier  frrttiDgs  and  ber  influ- 
ence sneh  ittstitiitioM  as  these,  will  supply  mailer  for  no  unpleas* 
Mg  reflectioDs  when  (be  whole  of  life  sbaU  lie  in  reirospeot.; 
Whatever  literary  rank  be  ultaoiately  sflniipied  to  the  Aaibor  of 
whom  we  are  now  takiqf  leate*.  Ibonseada  are  ready  to  attert  her 
olaim  <o  lbs  ehem^ter.oif  a  Beaefeetor...  Hertaleota,  be  they 
few  or  euinyf  hem  b^sn  well  eoiptoycd ;  a«d  by  tba  Master  she 
has  eertedt  ^^  *uU  aoMi  Jie  oaUed  lo  ealcs  upon  a  remMrd  of 
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Art.  IV.  Houveaux  frinaipei  d'ScMontt^PoB^iWm  audela  Richeue 
dam  tat  BamorU  aveo  la  Populaiian.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sb- 
BaoodL    S  Tomes  8vo.  1819. 

[  €fomiimMmiJi^om  Page  tt4.  ] 

TT  is  our  object  in  the  present  Article,  to  lay  before  our  i^eaders 
-"-  M.  Sisniondi*s  doctndes  on  the  grand  questions  of  Political 
Science,  rather  than  to  enter  into  any  original  discussions.  Abuh« 
dant  opportunities  will  present  themselves  for  examining  more 
in  detoii  several  of  the  poinis  which  we  mnst  now  rapidly  advert 
to  ia  pursuing  the  analysis  of  these  volumes. 

Few  persons  will  dispute  the  assertion  which  our  Author  makes 
on  eolef  iag  upon  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Wealth,  that  *  the 
*  social  system  is  always  wrong  somewhere,  when  the  greater 
^  paM  of  tbe  eommunky  is  in  a  state  of  suffering.'  The  wealth 
of  a  few  monopolists  is  verv  far  from  being  any  indication  of 
national  prosperKy.  To  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Ais  irountry  are  in  a  state  of  positive  suffering,  Would 
he  over-stating  tbe  fact ;  but  that  there  is  k  portentous  amount  of 
actual  distress,  and  it  very  general  prevalence  of  comparative 
distress  of  the  nature  of  privation,  is  unfortunately  too  nototiotla^ 
to  be  denied.  Something  then  must  be  wrong  in  the  system  ; 
but  where  the  mischief  has  its  source,  both  philosophers  and  po- 
liticians differ.  In  Taxation  and  the  Corn  Bill,  saythe  Bmn- 
hufgfa  Reviewers.  In  a  redundant  population  and  the  Foor  Laws, 
is  ^  language  of  other  political  economists.  In  a  transitioii 
froDi  a  sCd^te  of  war  to  a  atate  of  pesce,  we  were  gravel  v  teld  by 
some  right  honourable  gentlemen.  In  tbe  unptotected  sttte  of 
oar  agriculture,  say  the  genUemen  farmers.'  in  a  depi^iatiott 
of  the  currency  by  excessive  issues  of  paper  mon^y,  is  another' 
rsfdy.  Were  the  abettors  of  either  of  tne^e  exclusive  6pinions* 
to  have  tbe  ouiB  of  tl^e  disease, consigned  to  them,  wesbould' 
only  have  some  violent  and  hazardous  experiment  inade*  itiucU 
wonld  entail  tenfold  inisery  upon  the  community.    In  Uie  mean 
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time,  it  is  highly  remarkftble  tbtt  the  tbstnet  epioiaas  ttddoeed 
in  support  of  these  severtl  hypotheses',  shooM  umformljlie  la 
perfect  harmony  with  the  predominsnt  interests  of  the  iodividual 
maintaining  them*    Tlie  Opposition  statesman  cries  out  fur  ft- 
trenchraenty  and  he  is  right;  but  that  which  renders  the  present 
load  of  taxation  insupportable,  is  not  its  stoiple  amount,  so  mnoh 
as  the  diminished  resonreee*  of  the  conotry.    The  Lantled  pro- 
prietor compkuns,  not  of  the  Com  Bill  but  of  the  Poor  Ijbws,  and 
nothing,  in  his  view,  wHI  sia^e  the  country,  but  the  abolition  of 
the  Parochial  System.    He,  too,  appeals  to  abstract  rensonings 
and  to  facts.    But  since  the  Poor  Laws  havn  now  existed  above 
two  hundred  years  without  ruining  the  country,  daring  great 
part  of  which  period  husbandry  wages  mdually  rose^  niid  the 
nation  enjoyed  the  greatest  degree  of  pro^merity,    one  may 
naturally  hesitate  to  give  in  to  the  reasonings  of  these  g^tlemee ; 
more  particularly  when  ^e  recollect,  that  were  it  possible  to  abo- 
lish the  poor*s  rate  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  money 
saved  would  infallibly  find  its  way,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
into  the  pocket  of  his  landlord.     In  the  present  complicated  state 
of  civil  society, '  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
latent  and  more  deeply  rooted  causes  of  the  disorders  which 
have  recently  put  on  so  aggravated  a  form ;  and  these  caa  be  as- 
certained only  by  going  back  to  th^  first  principles  of  political 
science.     Such  remote  investigations  are  less  captirating  than 
the  off-hand  philosopbizings  which  come  at  once  to  the  point  of 
the  existing  evil,  and  promise  an  immediate  succedaneam  ;  bet 
they  are  likely  not  to  be  less  useful  in  the  end. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  soil  is  one  of  those  few  beneAdal 

monopolies  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  nil  to  guarantee ;  a 

<  happy  usurpation/  without  which  no  one  would  run  the  risk  of 

cultiTating  the  ground,  and  the  art  of  husbandry  would  be  lost. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  <  a  concession  on  the  part  of  society,  not  a 

*  natural  right  ;*  for  there  are  numerous  nations  that  recognise 

no  such  law  of  appropriation  in  respect  to  the  soil,  and  vthere 

all  are  compelled  to  adopt  tlie  life  of  shepherds,  the  land  ongbc 

to  be  the  common  right  of  alL     The  very  end  of  such  appro|iri« 

atioo,  is  the  general  good:  the  terms  of  the  implied  concession 

are,  that  society  shall  upon  the  whole  be  the  gainer  for  the  }9ro-    , 

tection  it  affords  to  the  occupant  of  the  soil  withdrawn  for  the 

purposes  of  cultivation.    It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  as 

much  as  of  the  rich,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  laud  should  be 

thus  secured  in  his  possession";  but  society,  which  confers,  or, 

at  least,  which  legitimates  the  grant,  has  a  right  to  attaoh  those 

conditions  to  it  which  enter  into  the  rery  spirit  of  tlie  coucessioo. 

The  interests  of  society,  and    those   of  the  proprietor,    may 

possibly  be  a(  variance  :  the  former  always  require  that  the  land 

shouliji  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  gross 
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produo^ ;  the UUer,  that  it  8botild«ffi>rd  the  best  reTenue^  The 
subsistence  of  the  .whole  comoiunUy  end  the  comfort  of  all  classes,, 
depend  opon  the  land's  being  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
Cttki?ation  of  wiiioh  it  is  susceptible ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  than  while  husbandry  is  the  roost  profit- 
able mode  of  eidployiog  the  land.  A  gradual  increase  in  the 
aiDouBt  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  may,  however^M.  Sisroondi 
contends,  be  in  Home  eases  the  consequence  of  a  state  of  soffering, 
where  the  nation  is  not  more  rich,  but  only  more  numerous. 

*  It  rastters  little  that  the  sura  total  of  the  national  production 
should  be  more  considerable,  if  the  aliquot  portion  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  each  indtvidua},  is  smaller.  The  werith  of  a  nation  is  indi* 
cated,  not  simply  by  ihe  sum  total  of  its  revenue,  bet  by  the  relation 
wbioh  this  revenue  bears  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  main- 
tained  ont  of  it.  Now,  where  the  distribution  of  agricultural  wealth 
is  ^stematically  had,  a  redundant  population  may  by  this  means  he 
called  into  existence,  who  will  find  the  price  of  labour  inadequate  for 
their  maintenance.  These  poor  creatures  left  unprotected  to  struggle 
for  their  waizes,  with  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  the  soil,  whose 
limited  numoer  gives  them  the  power  of  a  monopoly,  purchase  with 
immoderate  toil  a  bare  subsistence,  and  pine  away  in  penury. 

*  Mercantile  wealth  is  distributed  and  augmented  by  means  of  ex- 
changes ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered 
in,  become  articles  of  commerce.  Agricultural  wealth,  on  the  con- 
trary, i«  formed  by  means  of  permanent  contracts.  The  attention  of 
thepolittcal  economist  ought,  therefbre,  in  respect  to  this  specjes  of 
wealth,  i04>e  directed,  first,  to  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  next,  to 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  the  crops  among  those  who  contribute 
to  th^  production ;  and  finally,  to  the  nature  of  the  rights  attachmg . 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  consequences  of  an  aUena-^ 
tiou  oi  their  property.' 

If.  Sismondi  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  cultivation  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  natural  progress 
or  TSfying  circumstances  of  society,  with  a  view  to  trace  their 
respective  iofluenoe  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  dbtingoisbiiigthem  ss  follows  :  Vexplaiiatian  pa^ 
iriarekalef  or  the  primitive  system  of  husbandry,  in  which  the 
proprietor  farms  his  own  land  ;  Vexplottaiion  sefrile,  or  cul« 
tivation  by  mea^s  of  slaves,  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
in  the  decline  of  the  empire  ;  Vexploiiation  par  mdtayer$  ou 
d  fnoitiS  fruiU,  tiiat  earned  on  by  means  of  free  labourers  or  far- 
mers, which  M.  Ststnondi  terms  one  of  the  happiest  inventions 
of  the  middle;,  ages  ;  VeacpUiitaiion  par  corv4€$f  or  hind-days 
reserved  as  the  tribute  of  Vassalage  i  tejcplaitation  par  oapt* 
taiion^  ej  g*  ,the  obroc  of  the  Russians;  fejrplos^atioii  par, 
bail  i/erme,  or  the  leasing  qf  farms ;  and  lastly,  resphUa^' 
titm  par^bmU  empkj/tMiqmef  or  the  system  of  long  luaem. 
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Tk«  reader  wUl  find  a  ^reat  deal  of  Uglily  iatoraaliiyUifo— aiiii 
diairiiNtted  Ihroiigfa  iheae  obaplen^  the  'result,  obairiialy»  of  iIk 
Authoi^a  BUiUifariottd  reading  and  extensiw  iaq«irieB.  We 
nmnt  content  oarsehree  with  very  briefly  adiwiHig  to  a  porlha 
ef  their  oontenta. 

Oar  Author  affirms  at  the  oatset,  that  no  plan  of  sodal  orgt- 
niaatloa  gaarantees  tnore  happiness  or  more  Ttrtoe  to  the  most 
mMeiXHis  class  of  the  commttnity,  more  wealth  to  all,  or  more 
stability  to  the  State,  than  that  which  he  terms  the  patriarchsl 
9ystem  ;  that  every  oontracty  every  division  of  the  produoe  of 
agricultural  labour,  which  separates  the  interests  of  ]>roprie- 
torsbip  from  those  of  the  actual  cultivator,  tends  to  destroy  the 
yvad  eflfeet  which  society  looks  ibr  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
aoH*  The  intereat  which  the  proprietor  has  m  the  pertnanaai 
is^Movemeilt  of  the  soil^  the  gratifioataon  he  derivea  firom  the 
idea  of  tranamittuig  thefamd  he  kaa  laboared  to  bring  kktm  high 
eoltliratiofi,  to  his  children  and  deecetidants,  the  f«ry  pleaaare 
whidh  attaches  to  Ib^  creation,  or  hicr^ase,  or  emb^ishitihot  of 
the  propefty,  and  the  afibction  which  a  proprietor  Is  api  to  C^l 
for  the  land  lieoceapies;  all  combine  to  form  the  stron^eat  sti- 
multts  to  agrlcultorak  Improvements ;  while  the  local  knowledge 
6t  the  nature  and  pro^ties  of  everv  field,  as  ascertained  by 
jpa^ot  experience,  which  is  banded  oown  from  fiuher  to  sod, 
a^ds  the  proprietor  a  further  advantage  over  any  tenporary 
doonpaot.  *  In  largo  farmo  under  the  auperioteodanoa  of  great 
^  oapitalista,  the  art  of  husbandry  may  mora  eaaily  hos-aaooed 

*  fraiB  the  inflnanca  of  ptqudioe  and  rootioe;  but  the  iofeniia* 

*  tlon  whiobis  pooseased  by  theint>prietor  not  deaoaodhig  ao  few 
^  aa  to  the  actual  lahotirer,  wiH  bebut  iH  applied/  WHh  tegwi 
to  the  moral  eflfects  of  the  prevalence  of  this  system  of  ciritiva- 
tioo,  M .  Siamondi  says : 

^  The  pairfardid  system  meUorates  the  manners  and  the  duMeter 
of  thai  large  portion  c#  the  community  who  are  employed  in  agri* 
ealtursl  liuMur.  Fhiperty  indooss  habils  of  order  and  eoonosoy, 
while  dsily  abuadaooe  destanys  the  iuciinalioutoghiitonya&ddhttn- 
keuness.    It  is  privation  whidi  inspires  a  fendnem  flnr  intemperaocet 

ilia  anaiet|r  which  drivel  a  man  to  seek  to  fiar^liis  cares  in  the  am* 
pefiictioa  of  drunkenness.  Rapid  eachaages  yield  to  oemmerdal  in* 
dustr^  a  necessary  encouragement :  we  must  be  oooteot,  thes^  in 
profiting  by  the  aovuita^  to  submit  to  some  rf  the  «**^wM**«t  in* 
conveniences.  The  chief  of  these  is,  ^eir  tendmqy  tp  sophisticate 
die  plain-desnn^  honesty  of  the  common  people.  A  person  will  not 
long  have  been  m  the  habit  of  trying  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage, 
\mm  be  will  be  tiying  to  ever«eh£rge  and  to  cheat;  and  the  more 
dWbaihy  an  indivMual  who  has  to  mwltet  coothntfAy  ibr  Ui  soMst- 
iads  hi  4*mining  a  livelihood,  tfie  more  Ozodsed  he  h  to  Ae 
Ion  of  dishonestf  i    it  is  oftett  r  Mdjaot  of  comphdiit,  «mt 
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llMrtli^iMipilvry  ftedp^  no  lorigef  <fe»erre  thelt  churticter  for  honesty ; 
but  it  wm  tliis  class  «f  Binftfi  agricultural  pro^trietors,  by  whom  tni^ 
dtmwcfm^^m*  ebtMilMied^  ami  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  other. 
mknm  y«  the  peasantry.  '  The  latter;  obliged  to  take  their  labour 
and  their  oomtiiodities  to  market  etery  day,  securing  a  bare  subsiato' 
CIIO0  ooiy  byttratagem,  and  by  driving  bargains  with  those  they^ 
deal  wjTch,  have  of  necessity  lost  those  virtues  which  the  former  .are 
found  to  retain,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  to  make  ex-; 
changes  of  their  labour  chiefly  wirh  nature  herself,  so  that  Uiey  have' 
leitf  occasion  than'any  other  division  of  the  working  classes,  to  dis-. 
trust  their  fellow  ereatures,  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  weapon  of 
kna^^,   •  •  .        ■'    '^ 

*  In  thoie'CoUAtrfes  whteh  have  retained  this  patriarchal  system,' 
the  fwpulotioA  tncr^asee,  reguhiHy  and  rapidly,  till  it  has  reached  its^ 
■BtMtai  limitk  t  that  is  to  say,  the  -  patrimonial  estate  continues  to  be 
dhidad  and  eub^livided  so  long-  as  by  means  of  an  augmentation  of* 
labour^  each  family  may  derive  a  competent  revenue  from  a  smatle): 
portion'  of  the  land.  The  father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of  pas<^ 
tureland,  divides  it  among  his  sons  that  they  may  cQnvcrt  it  into  fields| 
and  meadows :  these  sons  make  a  fresh  division  of  it,  and  the  fallowing' 
system  is  abandoned.  Every  step  in  the  advance  of  agricultiir^l  scK 
ence,  admits  of  a  fresh  subdivision  of  property.  But  there  is 'rib' 
reason  to  fear  that  the  land-owner  will  bring  up  his  children  to  ma^ 
beggars  of  them  :  he  knows  exactly  what  patrimony  he  will  be  ablfe 
to  bequeath  to  them  ;  he  knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it  equally' 
amnng  them  ;  he  foresees  the  point' at  which  this  'subdivision  Would 
«oni|iel  ith^m  to  d^veendbelefw  the  rank  in  society  which  he  has  him*' 
a«lf<oecapi«d,'and  a  proper  family  pride,  which  is  found  in  the  pe;9san^ 
not^ess-than 'in  tkegetHlertian,  deters  htm- from  calling  into  existence 
an  aibpviog  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  make  any  proyisioo.  If,  never^ 
ihelass^  he* has  children;  they  at  least  will  not  marry;  or  they  will, 
themselves  cheose  which  of  the  brothers  shall  perpetuate  the  family. 
In  the  Swiss  Cantons,  we  never  see  the  patrimonial  property  of  the 
peasantry  subdivided  so  as  to  reduce  them  bel6w  the  level  of  a  decent 
competeney»'  although  the  custom  of  foreign  service,  by  opening'to' 
the  young' a  career  indefinite  and  uncertain,  sometimes  gives  birth  to 
a  redundant' population.-  .     .   * 

.  ^  The  be^aedurity  which  the  established  order  of  society  can  possess, 
conuKV4n  a* numerous  class  of  yeomanr3^     How  great  soever  be  th^ 
advantage  of.  the  sccuritv   of  propriety  to  secijety  at  large,  that  isim 
abstract  idea  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  to   whom  all  thut. 
aeems  to  be' secured  is,  privations.    When  the  proprietorship  of  the' 
land  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  and  manufacturet. 
areno'ldnger  carried  on  by  artisans,  all  those  who  elaborate  the  wealth' 
o£  the  country^  and  through  whose  hands  that  wealth  is  continually . 
passing,  are  strangers  to  all  the>cnjoymeBts  which  it  brings.    Forming" 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  nation,  ^nd  looking  open  themselves 
as  the  most  useful  proportion,  they  feel  to  be  disinherited ;  they  begin 
to  regard  the  rich  with  envy  atid  ill-will  ;  and  it  becomes  hardly  safe 
to  discuss  pcAitical  rights  in  their  hearing,  lest  they  'should  pass  from- 
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should  iniiit  upon  adivition  of  proporty  asd  lands. 

*  When  a  revolutiAn  takes  place  in  such  a  coustryi  the 
is  dreadful :  the  entire  order  of  society  is  subveitied ;  the 
into  tl^e  hands  of  the  mob,  in  whom  resides  the  ph^sic^l  atrenglh  tt 
the  country ;  and  this  mob,  irritated  by  suffisring,  igiionmt 
poverty  has  kept  them  so,  discover  a  l^tility  against  lavs  of 
kind,  distinctions  of  every  kind,  and  property  of  every  kind,  i 
has  undergone  such  a  revolution  at  a  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  were  entire  strangers  to  property,  and  ponsequentJy  to  the 
Deneiits  of  civilisation.  But  this  revolution,  in  tho  midst  of  addnga 
of  evils,  has  lef^  behind  it  some  benefits ;  and  one  of  the  gfeatciti 
Perhaps,  is*  the  security  that  a  ^milar  calamity  cannot  posaiUy  occar 
a  second  time.  The  french  Revolutipn  has  prodigioualv  miyltiplied 
the  cTass  of  peasant^proprietors.  There  are  now  re;ckone«  to  be  moie 
than  three  millions  of  families  in  France,  ^  who  are  absolute  niasteti 
of  the  soil  they  occupy  ;  which  supposes  more  than  fifteen  niiUieiis  af 
individuals.  Thus,  then,  more  tlian  half  the  nation  have  now  an  iq* 
terest,  upon  their  own  account,  in  the  security  of  nil  pfiblic  righls: 
both  numbers  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  are  on  the 
side  of  social  order ;  and  should  the  government  be  overthrown,  the 
▼ery  mob  would  hasten  to  establish  another  that  should  protect  the 
personal  rights  and  property  of  the  subject.  Such  is  the  graqd  cause 
of  the  diffierence  between  the  revolutions  of  1S13  and  i^i4p,  aeMlthat 
of  1789. 

'  *  The  opportunity  given  to  the  peasantry  of  beoooiing  leaded  pror 
prietors,  was  brought  about,  it  is  troe,  by  the  most  violeai  wpaseieS| 
the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  watiooal  propertv  of  ad  descriptioM. 
But  the  calamities  of  war,  whether  it  be  a  civil  or  a  foreigo  ponSest, 
are>  like  inundations  and  earthquakes,  evils  incident  te  our  pistttfe : 
yhen  the  scourge  has  passed  away,  we  ought  to  bless  God  if  any  good 
has  resulted  from  the  evil.  No  beneficial  result  could  be  more  precious 
or  cpore  solid  than  the  one  we  are  speaking  of.  The  parceluog  out 
of  the  large  fsstates,  is  still  going  forward ;  every  day  [Brgs  sales  of 
land  are  taking  place  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  who  cultivate  it. 
'|!'he  nation  is  as  yet  far  from  having  reaped  all  the  benefits  which  niaj 
be  expected  from  this  extensive  distribution  of  property,  became 
habits  are  slowly  formed,  and  because  a  taste  tor  onier,  k(/r  eeoeoeay, 
fgr  neatness  and  elegance,  must  be  the  result  ^f  iooger 


M.  Sismondi  refers  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  countries  in  which  ihiJi  primitive  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion predominates.  It  presents  itself,  indeed,  in  the  bjatQry  of 
every  Uitioo  of  antitjuiity,  only  witl|  the  stain  of  slavery  upou  it* 
Slo  long^,  however,  as  the  master  of  the  fan^ily  was  liimaelf  in  (be 
habit  of  labouring  in  the  midst  of  his  aoiia  aad  bis  slaves,  tli^ 
cboditioD  of  the  latter  was  less  bard. 
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perf^ncfythut  he  vfaould  obtain  but  little  labour  from  the  slave  whom 
ne  did  not  feed  well.  The  aervaot  of  every  labouring  proprietor  in 
Fraooe,  has  his  meals  with  his  master.  The  slave  of  the  patriarchs 
wa»  not  worse  treated.  Such  was  the  agriculture  of  Judea;  such 
tiMtof  Italy  and  Greece  in  their  best  days;  such  is,  in  the  present 
day^'lbat  of  she  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  of  several  parts  of  the 
Anericao  continent,  where  the  slave  works  by  the  side  of  the  free 
labourer. 

*  When  the  progress  of  riches,  with  its  attendant  consequences, 
luxury  and  indolence,  had  introduced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity , 
the  substitution  of  the  slave-system  for  the  patriarchal,  the  popuLuion 
lust  by  the  change»  as  much  in  happiness  as  in  numbers,  while  the 
land  gained  nothing  in  point  of  cultivation.  The  proprietors,  having 
extended  their  estates— >in  the  case  of  Home,  by  means  of  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  conquered  nations,  in  that  of  Greece,  by  means  of  the 
wealth  derived  from  commerce — first,  abandoned  manual  labour,  and 
then  beean  to  despite  it.  Having  triinsferrcd  their  abodes  to  the 
cities,  they  left  the  superintendance  of  their  estates  to  overseers  aad 
slave-drivers;  and  from  that  period,  the  condition  of  the  majority  of 
tbecoantrv  people  became  intolerable.  Labour,  which  had  tbrmerly 
constituted  a  bond  between  the  two  ranks  of  society,  was  now  trans- 
formed into  a  barrier  of  separation.  Contempt  and  obstinacy  succeeded ' 
to  diligence*  Punishments  were  Diultiplicd>  the  more  readily  because, 
they  were  awarded  by  subalterns,  and  because  the  death  of  one  out 
of  a  number  of  slaves  was  no  loss  to  the  overseer.  These  slaves,  ilU 
fed,  ill  used,  ill  reouited,  lost  all  interest  in  the  affjirs  of  their  m.*tsters» 
and  almost  all  understanding.  Far  from  watchfully  tending  the  fruita 
of  the  earth,  they  secretly  rejoiced  whenever  they  saw  the  wealth  of 
their  oppressors  diminished*  or  their  expectations  blasted.' 

It  is  (lie  hievitably  rapid  diminution  of  a  slave  popiOation 
uiuler  these  circumstances,  as  exemplified  in  the  depopulation 
and  ruin  of  the  Roman  provinces,  tiiat  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
slave  trade.  Indeed,  such  a  system  of  cultivation  cannot  be 
cairied  on  without  it.  In  abolishinsi;  that  accursed  tratlk*, '  the 
^  continuance  of  a  great  crime,^  remarks  M.  S.  ^  has  been  .put  a 

*  stop  to;'  but  the  measure  has  hitherto  had  little  eff^t  ia 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  West  India  slaves.  It  has  been 
«aid,  that  a  proprietor  would  no  more  wish  to  lose  hia  hevds 
ol  men,  than  his  herds  of  cattle;  hut  the  proprietors  for  the  inoat 
part  live^n  Europe.  '  'I] |ie  diameter  of  the  globe  aoparatea  (be 
'  master  from  hi^  slaves,  as  well  as  separates  him  from  the  bai>- 

*  havous  agerit   who   has  the   munagenient  of  them,  and  wh9 

*  punishes  them   at   his   own  discretion.*     What  does  h^  care 
for  the  comfort  or, life  of  a  slave?    lie  has  no  interest  |o  the' 
plantation  ;  and  all  his  profit,  as  well  as  his  credit  with  his  prin- 
cipal, arises  out  of  the  net  revenue  which  he  transmits  to  hiin. 
^  Is  there  an  individoal,*  says  M.  Sismoudi^'^  wlio  woaki  let  bia 

'  horses '.to  a  hackney  coachmaii,  or  who,  if.be  did  ao,  wouht 
^  not  ezpiect  them  U>  be  worked  lo  d^ih?'  Where  is  llie  diflbr^ 
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protected,  our  Author  contends  that  there  oui^ht  fo  be  this 
conditiou  attached  to  it,  that  the  shvve  sbouhl  live  umUr  the  e>e 
of  his  master,  so  as  at  least  to  have  access  to  hiiu, 

*  It  is  quite  enough  to  leave  8uch  uuhappy  beings  no  other  safe- 
guard than  the  compassion  of  the  master  on  whom  they  depend^ 
without  his  placing  himself  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  feeling  of  com- 
passion. In  a  European  domain,  the  live  stock  belongs  to  the  tenant, 
not  to  the  landlord;  and  the  farmer,  in  fact,  takes  care  of  his  herds. 
If  the  plantations  of  the  absentee  colonists  were  farmed,  and  if  the 
slaves  formed  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  their  sufferings  would 
be  doubtless  less  severe.  In  no  other  system  of  agriculture  does  the 
proprietor  take  upon  himself  to  furnish  the  moveable  stock  of  a  farm 
three  hundred  leagues  from  his  own  dwelling.  In  no  other,  however, 
could  a  similar  confidence  be  more  fatal.  Tlie  laws  of  Europe  pro- 
claim the  slave  who  lands  at  any  European  port,  to  be  free :  they 
would  be  more  just  if  they  declared  that  slave  to  be  free  whose  mas- 
ter should  have  returned  to  Europe/ 

In  examining  the  Tarious  modifications  of  the  farming"  system 
introduced,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
-new  masters  of  Europe,  who  htul  recourse  to  tliis  method  of 
dividing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  their  vassals,  M.  Sis- 
-mondi  notices  the  manner  in  \>hich  the  same  conditions  of 
service  in  diflTerent  countries,  led  to  so  very  t»ppobite  political 
results.  What  in  England  is  now  designated  by  the  name  of 
' copyhold  property,  was  originally  land  held  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  still  oppre^ 
the  half-enfranchised  *er/i,  and  bind  them  in  Gothic  vassalage. 
In  France  and  in  Italy,  the  operation  of  the  same  system  has 
been  strikingly  dissimilar:  while  in  the  latter  country,  the  ac^ri- 
cultural  class,  who  fonned  not  more  than  half  of  the  nation,  by 
mingling  with  the  other  half — the  citizens,  participated  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  civilization;  in  the  former,  the  same  class 
have  remained  absolutely  stationary,  and  are  at  this  moment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  especiafly  in  La  Vendfee,  four  or  6\e 
oenturies,  says  M.  Sii^mondi,  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In 
llftly,  however,  an  inconvenience  of  a  different  kind  attended  the 
progress  of  the  system,  in  the  too  rapid  increase  uf  the  |K>pu- 
lation. 

'As  property  and  individual  safety  are  tolerably  well  guaranteed  to 
Ifais  class  of  society,  the  agricuUural  population  soon  attains  its  natu- 
ral limits ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  farms  have  been  divided  and 
subdivided,  up  to  the  point  at  which,  in  a  given  state  of  the 
sctenoe  of  husbandry,  a  famOy  may  be  maintained  in  respectabUhy 
99A.Q0talSu:t,  by  moderate  lafalour,  upon  its  share  of  tlve  produce  of 
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llie  plot  of  ground  allotted  to  it.  We  have  jMen  that,  in  the  patrierobal 
system^  the  progress  of  population  will  here  receive  a  check ;  andiC 
the  farmers  were  lefl  to  act  for  themselvesy  it  would  aUo  stop  at  the 
$-ame  point  in  the-  system  of  half-fruits  ;  but  they  are  not  the  s^ 
misters  of  their  ^wfi  fortune.    Properly  is  hereoitary :  a  farm  de  - 
pends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  a  landlord.    A  tenant  may  be  dismissed 
with .  his  family*  either  on  account  of  his  demerits,  or  through  the- 
caprice  of  the  proprietor ;  and  there  will  immediately  present  them* 
selves  to  lill  up  the  situation,  the  second  sons  of  peasant  fiimilies, 
ready  to  settle  in  life,  and  to  form  new  families  of  their  own.'   At  the 
same  time»  the  original  tenant,  reduced  to  distress  bv  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment, tenders  liis  services  to  every  proprietor,  ana>  to  induce  them 
to  ^accept  of  them,  is  ready  to  submit  to  harder  conditions.    The ' 
second  sons  o^  families,  euj^cr  to  marry,  offer  also  their  sevvices^  and 
hence  arises  a  rash  competition  which  induces  the  proprietor  to  sub« 
divide  his  farm  into  sections  inadequately  small.    lE^vexy  fresh  divi« 
aion,  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  soil, 
augments  the  gross  produce ;  but  the  labourer's  share  of  the  returns, 
instead  of  increasing  with  the  increased  produce,  remains  always  the 
same.     Xhe  proprietor,  who  cl;)ims  (on  the  system  under  consider* 
ation)  half  of  the  gross  produce,  sees,  at  every  partition  of  his  pro* 
pepty,  his  revenue  enlarged :  the  peasant,  exchanging  a  larger  por* 
lion  of  labour  against  au  equal  quantity  of  produce,  -sees  his  snare 
diminish.    The  same  competition  among  the  farmers  for  whatever 
the  proprietor  may  be  pleased  to  allow  them  as  the  price  of  labour, 
drives  them,  in  tlie  end,  to  content  themselves  with  a  bare  subsists 
ence,-^a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  hardly  sulBoea 
to  supply  their  wants  in  a  good  year,  and  which,  in  unfavooraUe 
seasons,  leaves  them  a  prey  to  famine     This  species  of  mad  outbid- 
ding  has  reduced  the  peasantry  of  the  Rivieres  de  Gines^  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lucca,  and  of  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  put 
up  with  a  third  of  the  produce  instead  of  half.     The  consequence  is, 
that  in  a  magnificent  country,  enriched  with  the  choicest  gifts  of 
nature,  and  embellished  by  all  the  luxuries  of  art,  a  country  which 
teems  every  year  with  the  most  abundant  ^rops,  the  numerous  class 
whose  labour  gives  birth  toall  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  taste  neither 
the  corn  they  reap,  nor  the  wine  they  press.     Their  share  is  only 
African  millet  or  maize,  and,  for  drink,  the  fermented  washings  of 
the  grapes.   They  are.  in  fact,  engaged  in  a  perpetual  stru^le  agaifist 
want.     The  same  calamity  would  in  all  probability  have  overtaken 
the  people  of  Tuscany,  did  not.  public  opinion  protect  the  cultivators 
of  the  land.     A  proprietor  there  would  not  dare  attempt  to  impose 
conditions  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country;  in  changing  bia 
tenant,  therefore,  he  makes  no    change   in  the  original  contract. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  such  an  opinion  becomes  necessarv  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  it  were  far  better  that  it  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  laws. 

'  It  is  a  point  upon  which  the  Economists  strongly  insist,  that  every 
dividaal  understands  his  own  interest  better  than  the  Government 
can  do ;  whence  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion)  that  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  direOf 
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dDtf  to  ifidhridiial  tndwiry,  is  always  uoneoessary,  and.  often  per- 
itldioas.  But  they  have  rather  too  hastily  affirmed,,  that  the  ioteren 
which  the  indmddal  has  io  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil,  n^ust  be  the 
aaaae  as  the  interest  of  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  him  wTio  strifes  his 
neighbour  of  his  property^  to  rob  him,  and  it  is  the  interest  of'the 
latter  to  let  him  do  it,  if  he  is  well  armed,  rather  than  be  Koockcti  on 
tiie  head ;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  of  society,  tliat  eittier  the  one 
should  commit  viidence,  or  the  other  yield  to  it.  New,  tlie'ffencral 
system  of  social  organization  presents  to  us,  at  every  step,  m  fiitniisr 
compulsion,  not  indeed  always  characterized  by  the  same  violence,  but 
attended  by  similar  danger  in  case  of  resistaoce.  The  insiitu* 
tions  of  society  have  almost  uniformly  given  birth  to  this  compuision  . 
it  ought  not  to  receive  exclusively  its  support.  Society  has  geoerally 
placed  the  poor  man  under  the  neces6ity  of  submitting  to  hard  con* 
ditionSf  and  conditions  liable  to  become  still  harder,  with  no  other 
alternative  than  dying  of  hanger :  in  placing  him  in  this  perilous 
situation,  it  devolves  upon  that  society  to  undertake  his  defence.  It 
is  doubtless  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  farmers  in  those  cotm> 
tries,  not  to  put  up  with  less  than  half  of  the  crops  as  the  price  of  their 
labour;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  individual  farmer  who  ia  oiot  of 
•mploymeott  and  is  seeking  for  another  situation,  to  be  satisfied  wkk 
a  third,  or  even  less,  although  by  so  doing  he  phiees  the  syhsiotnee 
of  all  Ills  class  in  jeopardy.  It  is  the  interest  of  day*Uiboiireia  ia 
general,  that  the  wages  of  ten  hours'  labour,  should  be  high  eooagb 
.  to  aflbrd  theni  a  livelihood,  and  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  their 
children  >till  they  should  be  fully  grown  ;  this  is  the  interest  also  of 
society  at  large  ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  day-labourer  out  of  work, 
to  earn  his  bread  at  any  rate :  he  will  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he 
will  pet  out  his  childrcix  to  a  manufacturer  at  six  years  of  age,  and  be 
will  compromise,  together  with  his  own  health  and  life,  the  exiiteoce 
of  aU  his  class,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  actual  pressure  of  want/ 

M*  Si.smondi  refers  to  our  own  Acts  of  Parliainent  fixing  (he 
ago  at  which  children  should  be  sufiered  to  be  employed  iu  roa- 
nuractoriesy  a^  well  as  the  number  of  hours  they  slionld  be 
compelled  to  \vork„  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  that 
legisUlivc  interference  on  behalf  of  the  poor  for  which  he  con- 
tends. The  laws  relatiiif;  to  the  public  observance  of  a  Sabbath, 
may  be  adduced  us  another  instance  of  the  same  beneficial  inter* 
ference»  In  this  point  of  view,  were  there  no  other  ground  upon 
.which  tlie  enforcinsj^of  its  observance  by  the  civil  magistrate 
could  be  jnslitied,  the  lef|;islative  interposition  would  appear  to  be 
;ilike  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  temporal  interests  of  so- 
.  cicty.  Were  the  laVvs  on  (his  subject  abrogated,  public  opinion 
might,  indeed,  fur  a  while  avail  to  secure  its  observance;  but  bow 
uncertain  a  security  tbatv/ould  aflTurd  af^ainst  the  ever  encroaching 
spirit  of  sidf-interesty  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  extent  to 
«vhich  the  existing  l^ws  qo  this  subject  are  set  at  defiance. 
Tliece  can  be  do  doubt  that,  as  the  ohiisation  of  th^  Sabbath 
opt  long  ago  disfHinsecf ^iib  for  the  pur|>ose  ofexpeditiuy 
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the  eredioh  of  the  London  thettrefi)  so  it  would  soon  be  s^ 
aside  fn  dtir  mamifiitetories  in  ^neraL  And  m  hat  would  be  the 
consequence  t  The  poor,  who  are  now  compelled  to  tmrter  the 
whole  of  the  labour  they  can  perform  in  six  days,  for  a  bare  sub* 
sisteuce^  would  only  bo  reduced,  in  the  end,  to  work  all  the 
f^even  dayf\  for  (he  same  wages  they  now  earn  in 'six.  '  Puttinfr, 
tlien^  religiouii  considerations  aside,  the  legislative  enforcement 
of  •  day  of  rest,  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened 
policy^  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  who,  exposed  t6  the 
constant  temptalion  of  bettering  their  condition  by  au  increase  of 
their  labour,  would  otherwise  barter  away  their  claim  to  one  day 
in  seven,  fur  a  l«»mporary  gain,  of  which  the  effect  of  coinpetitioa 
would  sodn  infallibly  deprive  tliero.  It  is  true,  that  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  generally  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  the  civil  magistrate  on  other  grounds,  as  connected  with  the 
duty  of  going  to  church  ;  and  vague  ideas  have  been  onterteined 
on  the  subject,  as  if  government  could  compel  the  reKjjnoiis  eb» 
servaoce  of  the  day.  The  pers<Hial  obligations  of  religion  rest' 
upoD  a  very  different  authority,  and  cannot  be  kept  too  disthicl 
fraoi  those  obligations  which  respect  the  laws  of  society.  But 
altlNiiigh  the  Government  cannot  compel  men  to  be  religious,  it 
can  Mid  it  ought  to  provide  for  that  class  of  the  community 
whom  otherwise  the  eflfect  of  competition  would  deprive  of  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  of  being  religious  :  it  can  and  ft 
ought  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  against  the  se* 
ductive  offers  of  employment  from  the  rich,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  morality  may  not  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  those  of 
htxury,  and  the  very  outworks,  of  public  order  levelled  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  sphere  of  the  enjoyments  of  opulence. 
JThe  g^eneral  relaxation  of  the  laws  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  IxNrd*s  day,  let  those  laws  have  originated  in  what  notions 
they  may,  must  be  deprecated  by  every  true  friend  to  his 
country,  who  regards  that  systematic  violation  of  the  day  which 
has  been  for  many  years  fast  gaining  upon  us,  as  an  indication 
at  once  of  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  wealthy. 

We  know  not  to  what  nation  our  Author  alludes,  as  having 
dqiarted  from  the  spirit  of  the  beneficent  law  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
converting  die  day  of  rest  and  joy  into  a  day  of  sadness,  and  by 
driving  the  people,  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  inrtocent  recreations, 
to  take  refuge  in  drunkenness.  It  is  impossible,  since  he  has 
visited  England,  that  he  can  refer  to  this  country ;  although  w^ 
are  aware  that  this  is  a  common- place  subject  for  affected  conn- 
oaiseration  on  the  part  of  our  gayer  neighbours.  He  cannot 
have  taken  a  walk  on  any  of  the  great  roads  leading  to  the 
metropolis  on  a  Sunday,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  among  us  *  unjomr 
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^  humanity,   to  tbe  simultaneous  operation  of  tbe  cutri^fty  of 
«  all/ 

^^— ^^  I  I  I      !!■  ■  I  ■■  1     111  I         ■    1  I  I      I         !■   !■  I  ■^^^^M    II  I  M 

Art.  V.  fHiioirt'Crkimtederinguisition,  Pblitictti  History  of  tbe  Sptmiiib 
Inquisition,  from  tne  Period  of  its  Establishment  by  Perdtnand  Vi, 
to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Drawn  up  frooi  the  original  Papeis 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  in  tbota- 
of  the  inferior  Tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office.  By  D.  Jean  Antoine 
Llorente,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Court  Inqutsitiony  &C..&C. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  Manusqripti  under  the  Inspection  of 
tlie  Author,  by  Alexis  Pellier.    Three  Volumes  8vo.     Paris.  1817. 

TirE  have  frequently  been  disposed  to  question  tbe  justness  of 
^  *    the  c(Micession  so  cheerfully  and  so  generailv  made  by  Pro- 
iestantSy — that  the  Ciiureh  o\'  Rome  is,   and  always  bus  been, 
with  regard  to  essentials,    a  true  cliureh.     Wby  the  iautors  of 
politico-ecclesiastical  establishments  should  be  forward  Co  iiwi«<» 
taiiii  tilts,  we  can  easily   underscand ;  and  it  is  with  us  an  ad* 
ditional  reason  for  quesiiotiins^  the  claims  of  all  stich  institutions, 
ttia>l  titeir  system  musl«taiid  or  fail  with  tlie  leu^itimaey  of  the 
Romislk  bierarchy.     Rut  if,   without  sufferin:?  tbe  ctuestion  to  be 
ckiiharrasscd  by  the  interposition  of  foreign  consi<leratioiis,  it  be 
#xai«nincd  on  its  own  merits,  we  'shall   probably  be  enaUtsd  to 
ascertHin,  that  tlie  two  main  requisites  of  a  true  church  liave 
been  fatally  vitiated  in   tlie  Papal  usurpation,  and  in  all  its 
«le|veBdencies.     If  it  can   be  proved,  that  tbe  purity  of  Cbris^ 
timi   doctrine  has  been    essentially  corrupted,  and  tbe  maio- 
teiiance   of   Ecclesiastical  discipline  systematically  violated,  in 
tfH>y  iftstftution  assuming  tlie  name  and  privileges  of  a  cbureb, 
wa  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  shall  not  only  bave  demolisbed  its 
a^n  cUiics  to  legitimacy,  but  that  we  shall  have  bastardised  its 
brooil,  ill  all  the  ditTereiU  forms  and  stages  of  filiation  and  relation- 
«Im)x    Now  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  Scripture  verity  which 
kas  not  been  either  impaired  or  neutralised  by  the  inventions  of 
Kome.    The  doetrine  of  vicarious  saoriiice,  has  been  weakeneil 
hf  impure  and  idolatrous  mixtures,   and  the  primary  requisite 
•S  ^  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jestia  Christ,** 
Ikave  been  miserably  debased ;   the  first,  by  malignant  oasaistvy 
mnA  destructive  superstitions,  the  second,  by  a  complicated  and 
disgusting  series  of  deluding  ritual  substitutions.      Tbe  act  and 
4eed  of  <Bod  himself,  witti  iiie  «ignatur^s  of  Divine  mercy  and 
wis^lun^  have  been  reproached  as  incomplete ;  and  tbe  transao- 
lions^  and  opinions  of  frail  and  failing  men,  dressed  up  iti  the  attri- 
h^tdir  ^'  inftdlibitity,  liavebeen  delivered  to  the  world  as  the  ua* 
fVrif% 'dictates  of  dclestial  inspiration.     But  inviting  a^d  impar^ 
i^lisis  this  range  of  investigation,  it  is  not  consistent  with  tiie' 
Bintf^tf^fetv  of  it  afforded  by  our  immediate  subject,  to  enter  on 
ii  VfSih'tnk  $ii\\  dilated  argument ;  we  shall  therefore  caolciat* 
«uBselvcs  with  briefly  adverting  to  one  point  of  vital  importance 
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i9^w)bi(di  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  we  conceiTe,  nol 
oqly  impaired,  but  rendered  of  destructive  tendency  by  (be  Mr 
hfillowed  glosses  of  the  Catholics  of  Home :— a  brace  orepitbeHii 
IbjT.  U^  Wi^y«  almost  as  happily  colterent  att  tbe  VJniverifalisIs  of  A 
p%rtyt  the  Freeinen  of  despoiism,  or  tbe  Liberals  of  bigotry. 

Our  justification  in  tbe  si^bt  of  God,  is  represeoteti  in  t|i^ 
Scriptures  as  tbe  effect  of  Faitb  alone  ;  and  among  oriiiodoit 
Protestants,  bow  widely  so<*ver  differing  in  sentiiiieot  oo  jOther 
points,  none  have  ventured  to  aiimit  Works  into  tlie  account  of 
Justification,  in  any  otber  way  than  as  the  test  or  evidetioe  of 
Faith.  We  have  unanimously  rejected  every  idea  horderin|C  oa 
tbe  ascription  of  inerituriousoess  to  human  action,  as  abborreat 
from  Scripture,  irrational  and  absurd  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  iiQ4 
as  ai  direct  variance  with  tbe  terms  of  salvation.  If.  in  tiifif 
framing  our  creed,  we  are  right,  the  Catholic  is  not  only  in  erroTg 
but  in  a  fatal  error  ;  for,  in  this  instance,  be  is  not  merely  ob*- 
scaring,  exaggerating,  or  attenuating  th^  simplicity  ol*  Chris* 
tianity,  by  bis  well-known  doctrine  of  the  itpwi  uperatum^  bu| 
be  is  absolutely  invalidating  an  essential  doctrine  of  tbe  Gospel* 
He  places  what  may  be  considered  as  the  cardinal  term  of  oiptf 
personal  salvation,  in  such  a  light  as  .to  render  it  impossible  tbi^f 
iMiy  one  whu  embraces  bis  anttsoriptur^l  dogma  can  attain  evec? 
iasiing  life.  Numbers  of  this  dark  and  disastrous  commu-* 
niion  have,  we  doubt  not,  been  made  partakers  of  the  rigbteousr 
Be^s  of  Ghrisi;  but  it  has  been  by  tbe  specific  exclusion  of  tbeii; 
prwn  case  from  ibeir  general  creed  :  they  have  Ix  lieved,  of  en^ 
deavoiuned  to  believe,  that  others  might  have  merit  of  their  owii,^ 
but  they  have  felt  thatybr  iheauelces^  their  only  refuge  wns  iii 
Che  infinite  nud  all-availing  worthiness  of  the  Kt^deem^r, 

The  relaxation  of  discipline  in  tbe  system  of  Rooie,  wouVl 
yield,  if  fiossible,  a  larger  and  more  appalling  mass  of  aoousa* 
tion  against  her.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  our  iiumedint^' 
subjuety  it  is  snIficieBt  to  reler  to  tbe  estab|isbmenl  of  tbe  lnqi|i« 
sition  a»  marking  her  with  an  indelible  brand  of  secular  ambicionc 
of  cruelty,  and  of  hypocrisy.  The  whole  hisiory  of  that  inijprift4 
joaltttttiont  distinctly  shews  that  it  originated  in  no  pure  thoiigb' 
pifltaken  aniuety  for  tbe  glory  of  Gud,  and  the  best  interests  .of 
li»e«,  but  that  it  was  a  measure  of  naked  state-craft,  djctate4 
by  epprebe^isioos  of  danger  to  tlie  sway  of  Rome,  opposed  bi 
the  g^mr^i  voice  of  the  peoptoi  and  oidy  enforced  and  es(i«bli(aie4 
jby  uower  enii  violeoco.  All  its  for^i.s  and  procedures  wer6 
miNiked  by  the  most  cold- blooded  disregard  to  tlim  cliiims  of  inii4« 
,oenoe,  and  tljui  oal^  of  humanity :  it  oulmged  society  in  itn  most 
iodefessible  rigbcn,  cut .  asunder  tbe  moeli  aaertd  tiea»  end  m^' 
Wished  iiseir  the  Molt^  of  the  CbrintMn  urorJd,  amid  eupaesit 
end  groaos,  and  detitb.  Of  nU  this,  hai«evef|iA$A|(mrtnMMe4 
pt9i  utiufl^t  hoTfor :  they  profei«sed  the  .ti^^i^eet  MKWiiwiitt  rnfUf 
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for  the  eternal  feUcityv  but  fur  the  present  deit^erknoe  of  Ibeir 
vtetim  ;  and  they  filled  up  the  tueasnre  of  his  suflferin^s  bj  the 
crownnig  hypocrtsy  of  an  urgent  appeal  on  bis  behalf  to  tlie  secu- 
lar arm.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  express  terais  «f 
Holy  Writ,  went  of  course  for  nothing  in  the  whole  transaotion ; 
but  its  roost  remarkable  feature  was,  the  gross  and  palpable  Tio- 
iation  of  the  traditions  rt'l  at  i  veto  the  history  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Church,  inasmuch  as  this  undeniable  departure  from 
andtcnt  usage' and  doctrine,  leaves  the  Catholic  strifpped  of  his 
favorite  plea,  and  fixes  npun  him  the  imputation  of  the  most 
despicable  inconsistency.  But  "  they  have  their  reward  :**  the 
system  of  intiiiiidation,  the  spiritual  reign  of  terror,  has  wrou^t 
its  own  dowhfal,  eVen  far  more  effectually  than  the  arguments  of 
the  Reformers  ;  since  it  has  iroplcinted  in  the  minds  of  men  an 
larsarraountahie' abhorrence  of  (hut  Churcih  by  whiohit'^«s  em- 
ployed as  a  characteristic  weapon. 

*    That  we  have  been  hitherto  without  an  adequate  history  of  tbe 

Inquisition,  witl  excite  no  surprise  when  ail  theciroumslaBcesof 

the  case  are  considered.     The  secrecy  of  its  proceedings,   vefy 

tasperfeetly  known  even  to   its  victims,  ilnd  fully  revealed  on^ 

to  the  chiefs  and  confidential  agents  of  the  Institution,   while  it 

gave  iargiaenoouragement  to  roumnoe  and  conjecture,  effeetaaily 

baffled  the  usual  processes  of  historical  inquiry.     The  lierrdr  anjl 

antipathy  which  were  excited  by  this  dreadful  and  myst^ooslri« 

bunal,  would  naturally  call  forth  the  wildest  exaggerations  ;  ami 

that  these  have  not  been  proiAulgated  to  aaituch  greater  eictenf, 

is  owing  simply  to  the  fact,*  that  it  was  by  no  meanseaayto  ^ 

beyond  tbe  tremendous  reality.     The  principal  materials  for  tu«li 

a  work,  were  to  be  derived  only  from  the  very  impeffect  aouroM 

M  common  report,  of  the  details  given  by  the  few  siiiferer9  v^ho 

had  eaoaped  the  tangs  of  the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Offi<}e^  and 

from  the  partial  and   limited   disclosures  of  £ymerio^  PMartio, 

Pegna,  and  Carena,  who,  th^^mselves  Inquisitors,  werettot  Hkely 

|0  discredit  their  own  calling  by  an  indiscreet  revclatioii.  Of  Uteae 

4oeument8,  -PhiKp  Limbordi  made  an  able  ufi« ;  and  bbi  history 

of  the  Inquisition,   with  all  its  deleots,  is   probably  the  best 

work  on  the  subject  up  to  the  publication  of  the  present  voImms. 

Lavall6e'8  Hutoire  des  /tigiimMoNs  reiigteu^e^  d^Itmlie,  cT  JR»» 

pogncy  et  d^  Portugal^  piiblislied  at  Paris  tn- 1^00^  is  in  seiHe 

points  erroneous,  in  otbi'rs  imperfeet  9   wbtie  the  more  MoeiK«Mi 

autlienlic  InquiiioMi  sin  Mascara  of  Antifoio  PuigUMob, 

Mf»  Walton*B  transiatioa  of  which  was  lai^gelyaml  fairoufality 

liKVfirafed  by^us  i«  ovup-Nintb  Volume,  noust  beoonsiderod'as  » 

wavii  of  ^iiacuftsion  ratfaier  tkan  of  regular  bistovy.    Uodertbese 

oinwiDstanoes,  woteg8rtttliO'publieatioiittow*befofB  us,«s a  noiC 

inspMkmiand  valtmbte  tKklitionlO'Ourtsollootionoo  eedeataMleai 

bi^ry.  liia-<n4tteB^vkh  much  siroplicityi  and  btvbeeii  ^oltopiled^ 
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tnth  great  tlHi^encc  and  cottsid^^rabld  skill,  chiefly  From  an  ittif- 

'  Antbnio  Lhirente,  is  not  only  a  Sfiatliard  and  an  ecelestasAe, 
♦bnt^tt  1^6  3^rs  lt89,  1790, 1791,  he  held  the  office  ofsecreta^ 
io  the  Iirqtrisition  of  Madrid ;  during  which  term,  its  ai^chir^ 
Wereof  course  open  to  his  inspection;  and  vtben  thattr^unal 
ivUs  suppressed,  ail  the  documents  connected  ivith  the- ^fety 
'dflStje  were  placed  within  his  reaeli .  ...... 

^  .  <  JFn^  l^  i»  1812»'  he  states,  '  I.  wtractedl  all  th^'  smwiM 
.to  me  etsential  in  the  registers  of  the.cOiincil  of  the  Inquiaitioa,  iivl 
of  die  provincial  tribuods;  the  object  of  this  laborious' process  Va^ 
the  ^ublicatiOD  of  a  critical  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  from 
Its  origin  to  its  destruction,  comprising  the  most  remarkable  events  6f 
the  three  centuries  included  in  its  duration.* 

Tli6»  Author  kai*  inset teiel  n  catalogu*  whioh  ftUs  ae^^rtl  paitl^ 
eootaiaia^  tiie  titles  and  quAlifioatioos  of  ibe  differenil  MH- 
4)#itei)(ieB9  whioh  have  thus  pa^ed  through  his  biMndat  ai4  wUcby 
te  ftddilM  to  the  iniuil  bislaricat  refcreoced,  have  formed  (lie  \mm 
0i  Us .  work.  'Thi«  large  inasa  of  origHia)  loalermla^  b$mi  ttoHk- 
«Ter»  been  QofaToiinible  t^  ibe  order  and  unity  of  bis  fi^ 
JNollihig  ceo  be  mere  clear  and  iQteHigibi.e  than  hie  ne^poetitfe 
etatenieBtay  bat  they  can  by  nt»  means  be  considered  aa  fof  ttttog 
^  eohereei  narrative ;  and  if  he  bad  prefixed  to  Iwl  preseift 
liUerpege,  the  oomison  desigeation,  M0wurire$  d  tereii%.  he 
would  have  more  eorrectly  pointed  out  the  otwiraeter  of  bia  boelu 
The  exteeft  of*  our  review  of  Puigblancb,  will  in  aomo  degme 
Imj  u»  under  the  etcesaity  ef  observing  brevity  in  Ibe  preaeat  enr 
tide.  We  shall  now  advert  to  the  faote  rather  than  to  the  ntesMy 
iageceseeeled  with  the  eali|eot.  { 

Heresy  Made  its  appearenee  very  e»rly  in.  the  CbriMilO 
Chittirohg  hiil  we  find  no  eaOction  afforded  by  the  ScrtplufeoM 
Ihft  iaflieCiae  of  temfwrel  death  or  hodiiy  suffering  as  Ibo  j^ 
peaei^  ef  tbte  eoonnoue  offence  agaiMt  the  law  of  Oed«  "V  A 
<'  mall  thai  iam  heretic^'  eaid  St.  Paul  to  titea^  *'  efter  th« 
i^  firei  end  aeooiidi  admooitioei  repeei*'  The  purer  agee  cf 
ChrielianUy  were  distbgoiabed  by  a  firm  adhereaoeto  jtbe  disd- 

earian^  but  gentle  aod  ooporaeoistiag  apirii  of  this  preoep|. 
whop  eecleaiaatieeli  digniuiiie^  begw  to  taate  tbo  s worts  of 
oSotei  rnehy  emolument^  and  power,  pepea  t^  bisbopa  weis) 
farwerd  to  eatabliah,  and  coooala  were  iio4  reluctant  to  aanotioat 
e^oswroire  ayotem,  vieiiiag  with  ImprieoDmeiit,  etripesi  ooafia^ 
eatiom  eed  death,  all  wl^  abooM  oome  uodmr  the  vague  awl 
eewveiiiaiit'  imputetiee  of  beWingor  ahottiog  beretioal  aoetrinas 
Ubroiigh  4he  aueeeoam  porioda  ot  tbo  i^omiw^  Cberpb  of  C^iatt 
there  wee,  amid  thogeeeftl  ^eeevtioa  of  the  soondiieaa  eo4 
Miritp  of  the  Wtb^  a ''  HCileAiMdi;'  whteh  in  peeerte  and  ohequ> 
Vol.  XIIL  N.  S.  2  O 
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rUy,  preaarved  the  reality  of  the  true  Church,  itbile  its  tern- 
blauce  was  profaned  by  a  profligate  and  ambitious  priesthood, 
to  the  basest  purposes  of  secular  ambitioti.  Whereever  these 
jbumble  and  sincere  followers  of  the  Son  of  Gad  were  detected, 
they  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  schismatics  against 
whose  dangerous  and  disorganising  heresies,  the  censures  of 
the  hierarchy  were  levelled,  8^  on  whose  persons  the  extremest 
tortures  were  inflicted.  But  these  are  feeble  counteractives  to 
the  work  of  God.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  number  of  these 
faithfiil  witnesses  i^raduailv  increasing,  until,  under  the  name  of 
Albigenses,  they  became  the  avowed  objects  of  systematic  per- 
secution. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  respecting  the  precise  date 

of  the  original  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.    The  fact  is, 

that  fcfw  institutions  of  any   magnitude   start  suddenly  into 

existence ;  and  in  the  present  instance;  the  system  had  been  k>ng 

in  active  operation,  before  the  Holy  Office  assumed  its  distinot 

title  and  powers.    The  principles  of  that  diaboUoal  establisb« 

■aient  had  been  clearly  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  cooneil 

of  Lateran  in  1179,  who  declared  that  although  the  Gbureh 

rejected  the  employment  of  all  punishments  which  afioled  the 

lives  of  heretics,  yet,  that  it  did  not  refuse  the  interference  of 

Christian  princes  for  their  destruction.      And  the  council  of 

Verona  in  1184,  at  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  was  preaeoj^ 

more  expressly  provided  that  the  Bishops  should  visit  theL- 

•dioceses  once  or  twice  in  every  year,  either  personally  or  by 

their  delegates,  that  they  should  encourage  informations  against 

suspected  heretics,  and*  in  cases  of  contumacy  deltyer  over  the 

^Rnrior  to  the  secular  arm.     Fleury  oonsidefs  the  Inquisition 

as  originating  here,  and  it  is  certainly  a  clear  reoognitioii  of  its 

titai  principle ;  but  the  erection  of  that  tribunal  as  a  distinct 

body,'  must  be  referred  to  a  later  date.    Neither  is  it  probaUe 

that  when,  in  1904,  Innocent  III.  commissioned  Amand,  Abbot 

of  Citeaiix,  with  |wo  of  his  monies,  to  persecute  the  Albigenses, 

tie  contemplated  the  establishinent  of   a  permanent  tiibosnl; 

Quetif  and  Ecbsrd,  who  seem  to  have  escaped  the  researobes 

of  Llorente,  in  their   collection :  entitled    acripiarw  OrdimU 

Prmiieatarumf  refer  the  organisation  of  the  InquiritiiMi  to  thm 

fourth  Lateran  coundl  in  1215,  and  to  the  consequent  meanoiws 

of  Innocent.    The  celebrated  Dominio  de  Gusman  is  distinctly 

denied  by  tlie  same  writers  to  have  ever  held  the  office  of  mi 

Inquisitor;    though  some  of  the    Dominicans  have  aflkwMd 

that,  after  the  above  mentioned  oounoil,  be  was  made  by  tiM 

Pope,  Inquisftor^general.    The  Bishop  isf  Bnd^jos  wim  k«s 

made  it  suffioiently  clear,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  Ike 

last   asser(i6it.     Let,  howeTer,   Itao  sainted  Dominie  be  ac« 

qnt^tA  of  all  onrMhoKr  humanity;  and  be  it  recorded  to  Imi 
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just  f»me,  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  atrocious  exter- 
oiinatiooa  af  Simon  de  Montfprt  in  the  war  of  the  Albjgensea. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  more  mercirul  awards,  we  shall  ioae^ 
a  document,  preserved  by  Paramo,  in  which  he  reconciles  to  the 
Church  a  converted  heretic,  and  prescribes  the  acts  of  penanoe 
,by  which  his  abandoned  errors  were  to  be  chastised. 

*  By  virtue  oi  the  authority  delegated  to  us  by  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  legate  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  we  have  reconciled  the 
bearer  pf  this  writing.  Ponce  Ro^er,  who  has,  through  the  grace  0f 
God,  Quitted  the  sect  of  the  heretics ;  anci,  after  administering  to  him 
an  bath  of  implicit  obedience  to  our  orders,  we  have  commanded 
him  to  cause  himself,  on  three  successive  sabbaths,  to  be  led  stripped, 
from  the  gate  of  the  citv  to  the  church  porch,  hy  a  priest  who  $hall 
beat  him  with  rods.  We  also  impose  on  him  as  penance,  that  he 
shall  neither  eat  meat,  nor  eggs,  nor  cheese,  nor  any  other  species  of 
fiyod  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  this  during  bis  whole  life, 
excepting  on  the  days  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the  Naiivity,  on 
which  days  we  order  him  to  eat  meat,  in  token  of  abhorrence  of  his 
former  heresy ;  to  keep  LfCnt  three  times  each  year,  without  eating 
fish  during  those  periods ;  to  fast  by  abstaining  from  fish,  oil,  and 
wipe,  three  days  in  each  week  during  his  whole  life,  unless  sickness 
or  extraordinary  labour  otherwise  require ;  to  wear  a  religious  habit, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  with  two  small  crosses  stitched  on  each  side 
of  the  breast ;  to  hear  mass  daily,  if  opportunity  present,  and  to  be 
present  at  vespers,  on  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  to  recite  regularly  the 
daily  and  nightly  office,  and  the  Pater  seven  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  ten  times  in  the  evening,  and  twenty  times  at  midnight ;  to 
live  chastely,  and  to  shew  the  present  writing  once  in  each  month  t6 
the  parish-priest  fcurSJ  of  Cerert,  whom  we  enjoin  to  watch  ovefr 
the  conduct  of  Roger^  who  is  to  follow  exactly  ail  that  is  presciihed 
to  him,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  will  of  the  Lord  legate ;  and  if 
the  said  Pamkr  fail  in  any  point,  we  order  that  he  shall  be. looked 
upon  as  perjured,  heretical,  and  excomoiunicated,  and  that  he  shaU 
be  shut  out  from  the  community  of  the  faithful/ 

Such  was  the  inerciful  mood  of  Dominic  .de  Gusimo,  and 
such  the  life  of  abstineiice  and  vigils  which  he  prescribed  as  the 
visitation  of  involuntary  error!  We  pass  over  tho,  particidan 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  and  Italy, 
that  we  may  come  at  once  to  the  scene  of  its  longest  and  meal 
aangaioary  rei^n.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  put' 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Spain  was  divided  into  tiTo  maia 
divisions,  Christian  and  Mahometan ;  and  that  the  portion 
wbich  professed  Christianity,  was  subdivided  into  four  Iting'* 
doms,  Castillo,  Navarre,  Arragon  and^-Portugal.  The  finft 
iotroduotiuA  of  the  Inquisition  into  these  kingdoms,  we  are  nol 
able  to  ascertain  with  miuute  precision  as  to  dates  and  localitiaa 
It  appears^  in  general,  that  that  tribunal  was  first  established  in 
tbm  sotttb  of  .F|'aii9a>  where  it  existed  an  its  gveatest  activilyi^ftd 
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Tifour ;  that  tbence  it  extended  itself  to  the  nortbi^rn  provipcet 
of  8p9in ;  and  during  the  thirteenth  century,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  much  further,  since  we  can  only  find  it  perma- 
nently organized  in  the  dioceses  of  Tarragona,  Barcelona, 
Urgel,  l^erida,  and  Gerona.  In  (he  earner  stages  of  its  exis- 
tence in  Spain,  it  wore  a  somewhat  mitigated  form,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  tiie  ancient  Incjuisition  :  its  full 
Errors  were  iiol  realized  tiH  a  later  period,,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Spanisli  territory  ^ecame  united  into  one  kingdoni  under 
Ferdikiand  and  Uabella.  j^pain,  at  that  period^  was  fjftvoiirably 
situated  both  with  respect  (p  power  ^nd  wealfh  :  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  Je^s  wbicU  ml^abUed  ,ber  commerci^ 
'towns,  $nsure<t  to  her  a  fair  portipp  o^  tiie  commerce  of  the 
j^lobe,    and    an  enlfghtpned  ppiicy  ^ould   hiiye    t^rded    $U 

Eqssible  encpiiragemen^  to  a  race  of  men,  who  were  the  geacral 
i(pk.^i:9,  brokers,  and  merchants.  They  were,  however,  gross 
usqcers,  and  we  suppose  tliat  they  made  tlieir  debtors  feel  very 
heavily  the  weight  of  their  pecuniary  obligations.  Hence  arose 
a  universal  prejudice  against  them,  which  was  nourished  and 
inoreased  by  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  the  age.  The 
most  horrible  practices  were  imputed  to  this  miserable  people ; 
ihej  were  fleeced  by  the  great  and  powerful^  and  pitilessly 
persecuted  by  the  vulgar.  Still,  they  flourisbed,  and  towards 
tbp  close  of  th^  fifteenth  c^nt^ry,  their  sitijK^tipo  in  Spain  was 
such  as  til  make  theip  the  pjbjects  of  avaricious  visitation  Grom 
tfie  goyerpnient.  The  freo^y  of  the  people  had  terrified  great 
iiuii^bers  of  the  Jews  into  at  least  an  outwaril  profession  of 
iC^bristianity,  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  tnany  of  these, 
'on  the  cessation  of  immediate  danger,  returnea  to  their  ancient 
faith,  and  the  remainder  were  strongly  sus|)ected  of  cherishing, 
in  secret,  their  former  errors.  Ambition  and  ayarice  are  never 
iat  a  loss  for  pretexts.  The  war  of  the  Albigenses  had  given  an 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  Inquisition  :  the 
hpostacy  of  the  converted  Jews  was  held  forth  as  dictating  the 
necessity  of  extending  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  concentrating  and 
aggravatifig  its  powers.  It  is  under  this  latter  and  most  odious 
Mrvtij  that  it  has  existed  from  1461  down  to  the  present  times, 
and  .under  which  it  presented  so  fascinating  an  aspect  to  the 
beloved  Ferdinand^  as  to  determine  him  on  reviving  it  with  all 
Us  powers.  Ferdinand  V.  employed  his  credit  with  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  to  procure  this  renovation  of  an  antiquated  and  probably 
spmewbat  absolete  tribunal  with  increased  powers,  dbvioualy 
Ant  the  purpose  of  filling  his  coders  by  confiscation ;  and  his 
HoKness'  cheerfully  consented  to  a  measure  tlie  ostensible  object 
of  which  waS)  to  confirm  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  historians  have  attributed  to  Cardinal 
lian^za,  to  the  celebrated  XimeneS|  and  lo  Torqaemada^  the 
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orr^nation  of  this  Atrocious  sclietne ;  but  f&r  this  tliere  is  no  foiiu* 
tiiltioh  :  It  was  not  until  14^,  that  the  latter  was  macfe  tnc^ulsitbr*^ 
general,  whereas  the  cohiitoeticen^ent  of  the  Holy  bflice  under  its 
ndodern  form,  was  in  1481.  Torqueniada  acqiiitted  hmiself  ,tQ 
adtiiit*ation  in  his  new  office  :  he  exerted  himself  wltli  nuiable 
activity  to  arcompli«^lr  three  gfeat  objects, — the  gratificatibh  joF 
Ferdinand  by  unlimited  pillage  ;  the  extension  of  the  i^ower^ 
and'  the  repletion  uf  the  coffers  Of  the  Pope;  and  the  domindtipn 
of  the  Inquisition  over  the  fears  of  the  people,  by  the  infliction 
of  tfte  sevcrost  punishiUehtd^  lil  XiSi^  the  fir^^t  code  of  regu- 
larfions  was -drawn  up',  mafked'  throughout  by  that  spirit  of 
faithlessness  and  cruelty  Which  has(  been  always  the  notorious 
brand  of  this  tribunal,  f^repared  a)s  (he  public  liiind  must  have 
been  for  the  adoption  of  any  plausible  schehse  of  persecutioni 
ihe^e  violent  m^asuV^s  Excited  the  strongest  opposition.  Thej 
were,  indeed,  too  laVge  ih  their  comprehension,  not  to  awaken 
suspicion  and  fear ;  for  the  Ir/ies  of  distinction  were  purposely 
drawn  so  finely,  and  expressed  so  Vaguely,  as  to  give  the  In- 
quisitors an  ahi^ost  unlimited'  pbW(^r  of  ihterfererice.  No  family' 
could  feel  itself  secure  ;  no  rahk  Was  privileged  \  no  profession 
aiForded  any  shelter :  this'  presumptuous  agency  exercised  its 
tyranriy  on  all  orders,  from  thfe  miserable  JeW,  to  the. blood- 
royal.  Its  first  measures  Were  taken  against  the  converted' 
Jews,  or,  as  they  were  ti^rmed,  thfe  new  Christians,  and 
their  desceiidiints  ;  and  under  the  general  and  indefinite  charge 
of  judaizing,  several  of  this  des^cription  were  condenaned  aiVdf 
committed  to  the  (lames.  This  class,  however,  was  numerous^ 
and  powerful  ;  some  of  die  descendants  of  converted  Jews  were 
in  the  highest  oflSces  of  the  state,  and  by  their  alliance  were 
conUected  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  Kingdom.  In  Arra- 
gon,  especially,  this  was  the  case,  aiid  a  strong  and  pertinnciousC 
resistance  wb(s  oflTered  to  the  introduction  of  the  Uew  system. 
The  inquisitor  Arbues  was  killed  in  the  church  atSaragossa; 
and  partial  risings  of  the  people  took  plaCe  in  different  quarters. 
But  all  the^e  testimonies  of  a'bhoi^rence  were  inefTectuaf,  and 
eventually  cOittrlbuted  to  thd  firm  establishment  of  the  power 
against  whi(;h  they  were  directed.  The  year  1492  was  distin- 
guished by  two  important  events, — the  conquest  of  (Jrenada, 
and  the  expulsiorf  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  a  nuinbcr  of  ab- 
surd charges  had  been  brought.  The  resistance  of  the  Jewa- 
waS  strong,  but  urfavaililYgf':  th>y  otffered  a  large  siim  to  J^er- 
dinatid  and  Isabella  as  the  price  of  forbearance,  but  Torquemada 
presented  himself  bdfbret  the' sovciretgn,  with  the  crucifix  in  his 
baktdt,  addrdssfrrg  to  tHenb  thd  following  itrsolent  remonstrance : 
'*  Juddr  fba:s'  the  Jirtt  id  ifell  kiif  tftuster  for  thirty  pieces  of^ 
*^  Mver;  your  higHnessei  dre  about  to  $ett  him  a  second 
**  time  jfor  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  money ;   behold  him , 
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*^  here — take  Atm,  and  make  haste  to.  give  hifn  ^p  /'*  .:TJkj|i. 
appeal  was  successful,  and  in  ^492  was  issueU  Ui^  d^oc^e  vibicb 
bttniahed  them  from  Spain  Within  the  term  of  four  months  from 
its  date^  permitting  them  to  dispose  of  their  effects;  a  permisr 
sion,  however,  merely  nominal,  since  the  time  was  too  short, 
and  their  necessities  too  urgent,  to  a,dmit  of  favourable  sales. 
It  is  affirmed  by  BernaUlez,  the  Parish-priest  of  Los  Pala- 
cios,  that  he  actually  witnessed  the  exchange  of  a  horse  for  an 
ass.  Mariana  calculates  the  emigration  consequent  on  this 
decree,  at  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews.  Such 
was  the  policy  dictated  to  Torquemada  by  fanaticism,  to  f)er«* 
dinand  by  avarice  and  superstition,  and  to  the  gentler  and  nore 
enlightened  Isabella  by  erroneous  notions,  and  by  want  of  firni- 
ness  to  withstand  the  united  influence  of  her  husband  and  the 
unrelenting  friar !  Torquemada  was  at  least  impartial  io  his 
ferocity :  his  persecutions  reached  even  the  episcopal  order. 
The  total  of  his  victims  during  the  eighteen  years  of  bis  ad- 
ministration, is  summed  up  as  follows,  on  a  moderate  calculation : 
More  than  ten  thousand  committed  to  the  flames  ;  nearly  seven 
thousand  burnt  in  effigy;  and  upwards  of  ninety -seven  thousand 
sentenced  to  confiscation,  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  infamy. 
With  all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he^was  so  conscious  of  tlie 
general  hatred  as  never  to  travel  without  a  guard,  and  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  against  poison.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  remarkable  for  intellectual  excellenoe  : 
be  was  a  mortal  enemy  40  books;  no  regard  to  prudence  or 
policy  appears  to  have  restrained  his  fanatical  energy  ;  and  bis 
schemes  were  driven  onward  with  such  furious  and  undiscri- 
minating  zeal,  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Po|)e,  before 
whom  so  many  and  so  incessant  accusations  were  urged,  as  to 
put  Torquemada  uiidef^  the  necessity  of  sending,  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  a  confidential  agent  to  Rome  for  the  vindication  of 
bis  conduct.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
nothing  but  political  reasons,  and  deference  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  withheld  Alexander  VI.  from  depriving  him  of  bis  ofllice: 
he  contented  himself,  however,  with  limiting  his  authority  Jby 
the  appointment  of  co-adjutors. 

Deza,  thesuccessoriof  Torquemada,  in  1498,  followed  him  with 
equal  steps  :  he  employed  his  influence  ivith  Ferdinand  to  pro- 
cure the  extension  of  the  Inquisitorial  regime  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  fmd  Sicily.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  in* 
habitants,  and  in  the  former  place  with  success.  .  The  seal  of 
the  new  Inquisitor-general  was  also  kindled  against  the  Hoora^ 
who  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  severe  and  impolitio  se* 
verities  and  expulsions ;  while  he  visited  those  to  whom  was 
imputed  the  crime  of  Judaizing,  with  new  proscriptiona,  and  he 
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ettiWdered  by  harrASsing  persecutions,  the  latiC  years  of  the 
and  tenerable  Archbishop  of  Grenada.  His  dictatorship  lasted 
eiglit  years,  during  which  term  he  caused  2,502  individuals  to 
be  burned,  806  to  be  executed  in  eflBt^y  ;  and  sentenced  34,053  to 
penanee  mdre  or  less  severe.  A  letter  written  by  a  conteinpo-^ 
rary,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  this  wretch  and  his  subalterns. 

'  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Inquisition,  the  only  plan 
has  been  to  leave  them  wholly  to  the  management  of  the  Archbiuiop 
of  Seville,  (Deza)  to  Lacero,  and  to  Juan  de  la  Fuente,  who  have 
dkhoDOured  all  these  provinces,  and  whose  agents,  in  general,  pay  no 
reg^ard  either  to  God  or  justice,  killing,  plundering,  and  outraging 
maids  and  wives,  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  religion.  The  mit* 
chiefs  afid  miseries  whidi  the  corrupt  ministers  of  the  Inquisition  have 
occasioned  to  my  country,  are  so  great  and  multiplied  that  it  is  iin« 
possible  for  any  ono  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sorrow.' 

Peter  Martyr  d'Angleria,  a  man  of  liberal  and  accomplished 
1,  has  left  on  record  in  his  published  letters,  a  lively  desorip* 
tkm  of  the  infamous  excesses  of  the  Inquisitors. 

*  How  inconceivably  important,'  he  sarcastically  exclaims,  ^  the 
pretended  story  of  those  young  females  who  baa  never  quitted  the 
paternal    roof,  and  who  were  notwithstanding  accused  of   having 
travelled  from  the  heart  of  Casttlle  to  the  city  of  Cordova,  through ' 
a  great  part  of  Spain,  diat  they  might  there  labour  in  the  synagogues 
lor  the  rerestablishment  of  the  Jewish  religion !     What  fund  of  in- 
struction and  doctrinal  skill  could  possibly  exist  in  timid  virgins  who 
had  never  seen  any  thing  beyond  the  interior  of  their  ramiliM? 
"What  gratification  could  it  have  afforded  them  to  quit  their  dwelliogs 
on  a  long  journey  without  any  kind  of  accommodation  ?     I  am  aware, 
that  they  are  accused  of  magic,  and  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that . 
they  travelled  on  goats  instead  of  horses,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication— but  who  besides  Lucero  would  have  listened  to 
these  reports,  more  worthy  of  the  malice  of  hell,  than  even  the  ere* 
dttlity  of  children  ?    Who  excepting  him  would  have  availed  himself 
of  them  for  oondemnation,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  Spain  i    The 
cottncil  is  engaged  in  searching  out  the  source  of   the  evil;  its 
membenare  carefully  revising  til  the  proceisesand  sentences  of  so. 
many  Individuals'  committed  to  the  flames,  and  of  so  many  others 
subjected  to  piinishment.' 

In  1507,  the  celebrated  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  was  appointed 
the  third  Inquisitor- general.  This  great  man  had  risen  from 
the  Mtuation  of  a  simple  monk,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank 
which  Spain  and  the  Pope  could  bestow;  he  was  the  Queen^e 
conieoaor.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  ultimately  Cardinal.  He 
had  opposed,  in  conjunction  with  Mendoza  and  Talavera,  the 
estsWisbment  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  second  and  more  aggra- 
vated form,  had  interfered  actively  against  some  of  its  tyrannical 


iiqt{r»  wd'  bad  proposed  measttres  of.  raform.  But  wbA '  i» 
poW^r^  'bis.  Vie\iraj|  oi^  at  least,  his  coad«ct»  obangied  \  be-  re* 
aisted  ionovatioo,  miiitaiiied  bis  wbole  authority,  and^  though 
lie  introduced  some  salutary  alterations  into  the  admiaisMHioa 
of  (he  system,  he  was  tbd  iastrument  of  procuring  its.  iirtao 
duction  into  the,  American  provinces  of  the  Spanash  Mipvo. 
His  authority  lasted  eleven  years,  ctufiog  whichj  8504  iodi- 
viduals  were  burned  in  person,  I23i{  in  effig:yy  aod  nearly 
M,09d  persons  visited  with  different  degrees  of  puoishnietit. 
ne'Stmggted  fiercely  for  every  atom  of  his  power,  even  agaiaat 
the  interference  of  Rome  itself ;  aod  when  llio  nets  <?Ansf»oi» 
hail  ofTeyedj  Ferdinand  no  less  a  suni  thMi  600,000  gbldefi  diieaSs, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  pvoeesoea  of  tba  Inqubiitoh  sboiiild 
be  conducted  in  pvbUQ,  lio  succoed«d,  by  tlw  wei^vbt  of  Im  !■• 
fluonee,  and  by  a  covnter-brtbe,  it»  diostfadin^  tlvd  bi^ed  omk 
narch  from  compUanoe.  Thoy  mtMle  a  seiiond  and  a  lai^tcr 
qffer,  on  similar  terms,  to  Charles  V.,  in'  eott^^tteaoe  of  whii'li 
he  caused  the  colleges,  uuiveraities^  and  leavoed  men  of  8pt«i 
and  Flanders  to  be  consttlted  on  the  s<»li|iecl^  and  Ibey  all  ^pn^ 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  tjie  oomrojuoicatioa  x>f  the  depoaitions, 
a^nd  the  confrpntation  of  the  witnesses,  were  tim  rij^l;  of  the 
cujsetl^  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine*  Ximonea  left  no 
li^nemployed  to  ocuuteraot  these  loaasuaeB ;  tbfe  mafier  ilas  left 
undeeided  until  his  death,  and,  thouf^  it  was^  anbiiiiflMl'  So  Hie 
Corles,  and  the  atteration  ft|>proved  by  thton>  it  uMmatiely 
failed;  Obarles  V.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  appeareif  dis- 
posed to  eorreet  the  irregularities  of  the  Holy  OflRce:  he 
pledged  his  promise  io  that  effect,  at  Valtadoltd  to  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  and  at  Saragossa  to  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  ;  but  he 
soflbrcd  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Cardinal  Adrian^  the  fourth 
{fraud  Inquisitor,  and  abandoned  liis  intention.  Adrian  bimsialf 
seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  welMispoaed  man,  but  Im 
was  weak  enough  to  repose  an  unbounded  cooidMce  iir  his 
subalterns,  and  they  continued  with  unrefeoling  brntality,  tbo 
wprk  of  blood,  it  is  calculatedy  that  during  tbo  fbrCy-thme 
y«ara  of  tiie  athri^inistratioo  of  the  first  four  inqoisttors^g^eneml, 
nsor^  than  I6i,000  persons  were  borrned  In  persoif,  and  nearly 
10,000  in  effigy ;  while  more  than  200,000  were  subjected  to 
various  penances;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  tliat  all  thene 
nwK^bers  n^ight  be  increased  by  one  half. 

Aflep  this  period,  tlie  still  active  exertioiistof  the  loqnisilioii 
viere  restricled  by  various  eircomstanoes.  Charles  V.  thoogh 
not  .muqh  ^ubjeot  to  f<N2lings  of  oompasBion^  was  a  mote  en- 
lightened monarch  than  his  predecessor:  Leo  X.  wao^  fer  n 
Pope,  with  all  hio  faults,  an  a^oniplished'  and  not  unntaiabl^ 
personage,  and  in  many  instances  intekpi'ered  with  vigiouf  and 
decision  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  Iloly  Office.    And  the 


6ftbt.U(wi(HtQr-»gfiMii«)^  AM|QM»  Miii)rifliv9>' .AMibitbop  of 
S«f?iUe,  «^ea»6  to  baire  kaoM  mora  la  (he  side  ^  iMunwi^l,  tbiMi  • 
those  w)ioiUfil  99iie  jbe{are  bioi .  io  Um  o0k)es  r  Stil)^  ik^|^  »  eiH^ ' 
sjd€|reMe.re4iiPtiPn.'toDli  |^le«e  in  iIms^  number  of .  sMpf^ferst , it 
aiiiQiHilfy}^  «^  Ui^  fifliien  :yewr»  of  bis  sditiuii4lrstio»t  ie  2,250 . 
|>en5iH>8^  owHMtl^d  te  ibe  flames  i.  1125.  biirfiod  ia.«0if;y  ;  w4 . 
1 1,25Q  cc»ecKwNM<l  lo^fiensAee*    Ducing  ibis  s^ssooy  isiieb  per- . 
secoiien  wss  su&red  by.  lbs  MtN*i«eo«»  or  Meorisb  iDbsbiiaf^s^ 
of  S|>si»i  ibey  escspeii,  hoMifevertf  better  tfym  tbe^  ^^mi  t^n^ 
pr^Yieusly  (|oimi^,  Cmt  tbey  were  oukhaton^  of  t|be'gD9«Dd.4Mid . 
pmef  ivbile  Uie  Uebfe»vs  weee  leercb^fHs  and  raflli4,.iA,oi|inb€>^ 
of  SefSQDs.  s{a#  weiM  arre«Aed  o»  eb4fffc«^  pf  soroevi^i  4uad  we 
&re  .gr-ei^ly  jbeW  by  Seedeval»  soeng  a  number  sf  oUifr  es« 
cyiisite  absurdiliesi  IbeC  one  of  tbe  lmmiiittare».  being,  desiroiie 
of  wiUMesiug  8Mie  of  Ibeiff  magio  featSir  (Ncomised  pardcN»  to  an  . 
old  SMieb,  en  conditien  lb«A  she  sbeeld  teuibit  ber  per/ornaAoes . 
in  Ui%  preseiMie#  pewiMing  hev  eves  <te  eSect  ber  eecffpe,  if  in 
ber  pi»j^n  .  NeUiingi  of  eouffse^.  was  nore  eesis :   the  old  lady.^ . 
after  obUieiDf  a  boa  of  eieieBasH  msde  %f  pf  alt  sorts  pf  fililAy , 
ieffl1P4im(e»  rubbed  it.  oo  difereot  parts  of.  ber  body,  es^ing.. 
lusiiJj^oa  lier  faiiilisr^  who  anftoeetoed  bis  pifeseiiieei  by.ae  an*', 
dible  reply;  she  lhe«,  began  te  osawl  Ukie  a«  cfeepiog  aaimal . 
down  Ibe  eutside  of  the  toirefy  and  when  sbe  had  desceiided 
midway,  darted  out  ialo  the  m,  flyieg.  with  guest  ea#^  iiuitjil  sberi 
we4  leM  ie  tie  disleet  borizoe*    A  re«i«rd  wss.  eflPeved  |er  the 
re-apprebeeeioii  ef  Ibis  giikedperamt  and  in  Ciee  or  thi^  days 
after»  she  was  SmmkI  by  aeme  beiidsfn«%  aad  sffeiii  bnlgjed  ie  safe, 
custody*  Whctt  ^aeHtieaed  why  she  bad  *es  token  a  I«m)0^  flighty  \ 
so  as  io-|»laoe  hmeif  in  sttfely^  she  repljetl^t  jthsl  h^  master  bed  . 
refused  to jeonvey  hv  beyviiid  Ibe-  dbtauee  of  tbeeetBS|p|tes,aad   ; 
had  iefthet.in  the  fieU  wtiere  she  wee  found  I 

Scfeie  .iif  eer  teadem.  will  reooUeeH  the  reply  inade  by  Doa  .  \ 
QetMiO'to  SanobaPsoza  wbee,  moueted  on-  the  wooden  horse,,  j 
the  .iUuetrioee  pair,  were  ridius  through  jChe  sky  tQ  effect  tbe 
cliseephantnient  oC  the  bearded  dames^     The  worthy,  sq^re, , 
feelinip  Mmsetf  aaoiewbat  aaeoyed  by  he^t,  and  tihrewdly.  guess*- 
iug  that  they  mttst  bwe  ieaQhwl;Uie  region  of.  fife,  proposed  to . 
looeeo  Ibe  hnBiAige> whsch eoYered  tbeir  eyes: — ^  Bewar^  of  so 

*  dmig/  exoiainMdi  the  mfereus.kDigbti  ^  end  reiqember  thee 

*  <if  the  teritaUe  huAflry  of  >the.  lioeotiale  Torraibay  wh^  by 

*  deeilish  art  rode;  Ihreugb  libe  asr  winh  bfmdagqd  eyes,  and 

'  berasd  opana  bulrush;.  Iivebre  hours  jeerneybseegibthim  to  , 

*  Aoai«^  wbeee  be  alighted^*  and  bebdd  tbe  atorio  ^ad  faok  of  . 

*  tbetoity  by  the  teeops  of  Baurfaeo»  witk  tbe  death  of  their  vsr  • 

*  Uhos  ehief ;  the  iiiecoiog!s.  Ught  saw  hiss  ag|iiin«  at  Mednd^ 
«  where  be  faititfittUy  denabed  all  tbht  be  bed*  seen.    Ue  rebtfed 

*  alse,.  that  while  padsieg  throegb  tbe  air^.tbe  de.Yil  bid  bim  opu|. . 


'  h»  ^^9  Afid  obeyios^^  h^  €ftW  hioiMM'flo  Mar  the  moon^t  dblb 
<  thAt  he  MuM  hft?e  tMehad  it  with  hig  hwd,  mmI  that  he 
'  ftttired  to  ettt  a  giaaee  towards  the  earth,  lest  he  ahould  faiat* 
Possibly,  however,  our  readers  laay  oot  have  been  aware  that 
Cervantes  was  not  eUng  a  mere  legeod|  but  a  veritable  piece 
of  llistory ;  eo  far,  at  least,  as  the  veraeiooe  Keentiate  and  hb 
confesiioas  were  oonoerned.    Uorente  has  supplied  us  with  a 
▼ery  curious  and  eoenplete  narrative  of  the  history  of  BugSM 
Torralba,  who  was  not  only  a  real  individuid,  but  a  peraeoage 
of  some  note  ia  his  day,    He  was  born  at  Cueoaa,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  and  studied  philosophy  and  physic 
at  Rome,  where  be  imbibed  from  his  infidel  ooropanioos,  a  atvoo; 
taint  of  scepticism*    Among  his  intimacies,  he  had  formed  ose 
with  a  Dominican  friar,  who  one  day  informed  him  that  he  had 
ia  his  service,  a  good  spirit,  whose  name  was  Z^quiel,  and  wlic 
was  unequalled  in  bis  knowledge  of  iutur|ty,  and  of  mysterioes 
things ;  that  he  refused  to  bind  himself  or  his  favourites  by  any 
compact;   and  that  ail  endeavour  at  compulsion  to  proouie 
answers  from  him,  would  be  followed  by  an  entire  ceseaCion  of 
bis  visits;     He  ofiered  to  procure  an  interview  between  this 
Kspectable  being  and  the  doctor,  ami  Torralba  eagerly  acqui- 
escing, Zeqitiel  made  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  fotr  and 
light-haired  young  man  dressed  in  a  flesh-coloured  body  dress, 
with  a  black  surtout,  and  promised  to  attach  himself  ia  the 
Spaniard  for  life.    He  kept  his  word,  and  visited  Tonnlba  re* 
gularly  at  the  diflferent  changes  of  the  moon,  and  on  all  oeoa- 
sions  when  his.  assistance  Was  required  to  transport  his  client  to 
distant  places.    The  spirit  always  employed  ia  his  eomniuw- 
cations,  either  the  Latin  or  the  Italian  hmguage,  never  apoke 
ag^st  Christianity,    nor  counselled  any  unhallowed  action ; 
f  hut,  on  the  contrary,  reproached  his  friend  when  he  fell  into 
'  error,  and  frequently  accompanied  him  to  church.  He  esplained 
to  the  physician  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants,  and  occasionally 
supplied  him  with  small  sums  of  money ;  but  the  more  important 
of  his  revelations  were  those  which  related  to  politiod  or  per- 
sonal CDncems;  and  Torralba  described  himself  aa  having  put 
various  individuals  in  possession  of  important  facts,  long  heme 
the  intelligence  arrived  through  the  orclinary  channels.  Ximeaes 
having  expressed  a  desire  for  a  Hie  d  Uie  with  the  angd, 
Eugene  endeavoured  to  procure  him  that  gratification ;   but 
Zequiel  was  restive,  and  Kept  himself  as  dose  as  a  raviewier 
behind  his  invisibility :    be  condescended,  however,  to  infiirm 
the  cardinid,  through  the  doctor,  that  he  should  be  *  king  here- 
<  lAer  ;*  a  prediction  substantially  verified  in  the  devation  of 
Ximenes  to  the  absolate  government,  as  regent  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.    The  licentiate  made  no  secret  of  his  privilege;   or 
rather,  finding  his  imposition  turn  to  good  account,  took  care 


tbM^ii  abpttld  be  cyy^ry  where  fcnowii^  «yfuliD(|;<iMtiiiieif  of  every 
liit^  eofitdeiH  in  bia^^^ourae  of  life^  aed  of  every  apparent  .ein^ii* 
latityj  in  his  habide,  tp^  identify  with  them  the  agency  of  bU 
g^uitts. .  And  bis  ftctiona  were  so  firmly  accredited,  that  the 
Cardinal  <de  Volterna,  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Onler  t>f  St. 
JoliAy  eitpreased  their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  similar  privilef^e ;  but 
SSeqmel  n^%  inflexible.  In  1535y  he  was  appointed  phyaioian  to 
tbeJofanta  Eleonora,  queen-dowager  of  Portu<|^l,  and  in  the 
samo.yeary  made  his  famous  atrial  journey  to  Rome ;  the  won*"' 
dere  of  whieh  were  somewhat  under-rated  by  his  knightly 
chrooioler,  eince  the  licentiate  employed  only  one  hour  in  bia 
tranait  from  Valladolid  to  Rome ;  whereas  the  lover  of  Dulcinea 
makes  the  trip  occupy  no  less  than  twelve.  Torralba  took  care 
that  all  this  should  be  immediately  known ;  ahd  be  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  great  and  undoubted  necromancer,  sorcerer,  en- 
chanter, and  magician.*  Unluckily,  however,  his  fame  reached 
the  Inquisition :  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  subjected  to  the 
torture,  under  which  he  made  oontradictory  confessions,  but 
adkeried  to  the  main  facts  of  his  connexion  with  Zequiel,  When 
asked  if  the  spirit  had  predicted  bis  imprisonment,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative  ;  and  when  the  Inquisitors,  with  all  the  infirmity 
of  implicit  faith,  inquired- into  the  opinions  entertained  by  his 
geaiua  respectiag  the  characters  and  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  Torralba  with  considerable  adroitness  answered,  much 
to  Che  satisiaction  of  his  interrogators,  (hat  ^regiMl  condemned 
them  both,  with  this  distinctioai — that  he  stigmatised  Luther  as 
a  depraved  and  corrupt  man,  while  he  represeated  Erasmus  aa 
a  subtle  and  dexterous  person;  affirming,  however,  that  this 
difference  of  character  did  not  prevent  them  from  communicating, 
confidentially  with  each  other.  This '  liar  of  the  first  magnitude* 
waa  released  in  1531,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Admiral  of  Cas* 
tille,  his  protector  and  friend,  whose  physician  he  had  formerly 
been,  and  who  detained  him  in  that  capacity  during  many  years 
after  his  sentence. 

Manrique  occupied  the  post  of  Grand  Inquisitor  from  1523  io 
1538.  In  the  following  year,  Juan  Pardo  de-  Tabera,  arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo,  was  nominated  to  the  office.  Tabera  waa  a 
resolute  raaintainer  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  his  tribunal. 
Don  Pedro  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  having  ordered  the 
arrest  of  some  servants  of  the  Inquisition,  waa  compelled  to  sub- 
mit xo  a  public  penance ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Terranova,  vice- 
roy of  Sicily,  for  a  somewhat  similar  ofience,  underwent  the 
.^^,^.^—i^.i^— I  ■  I  I      —         I'll       ■— .^1— »^^^  II  I  ■        ^— ^»»— — — ^— ^^,^.» 

*  If  he  really  did  in  this  instance  forestall  the  regular  conununica* 
tioni  and  if  it  were  not  a  lucky  guess,  founded  on  the  knowledge  of 
previous  circumstances,  he  must  nave  emplo]^  the  courier* pigeon, 
for  which  he  wa4  well  prepared  by  his  iotimfcies  in  Rome. 


mune  buuuUatimi.  Dunrinf  bit  addiini«irati0n  ooonrred  t&e  fa- 
HioQB  imposition  of  Jiiaii  Peres  de  SaiTedm;  who  ha^  grrm  a 
baro  to  histories,  niitiaooeSy  and  draiiiasy  under  the  title  otthe 
fabe  nuncio  of  Portugal.  Stripped  of  the  fictitious  detaUs 
with  ivbich  this  exquisite  knave  adorned  the  narnitiTe  of  his 
eareer,  fihich  be  drew  ap  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  ESapino^ia, 
bis  life  and  ttdvesrtureg  were  «tiU  of  a  tery  extmordinary  kiad. 
He  was  the  son  of  noble  parents,  and  e:chibited  such  indieatiooa 
of  talent  in  bis  jrodfth^  as  afforded  the  promise  of  a  d^sCini^iahed 
reputation  in  riper  years.  Unhappily,  howe^frer,-  he  tei^y  early 
took' up  a  strong  propen^y  tsthe  imitation  of  wrItiM  papers, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  his  occupations  in  this  way,  copied  or  fot^fed, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  apostolic  bulla,  royal  ordinances,  de- 
crees of  the  councils  and  tribunals,  letters  of  exchange,  and  the 
signatures  of  a  great  tariety  of  individuals*  Armed  with  these, 
he  entered  upon  a  brief  but  distinguished  career.  11«  states 
himself  to  have  received  during  a  year  and  a  half»  the  refvenues 
of  a  commandery  of  St.  Jago*,  amounting  to  3000  duoattf  an- 
nuidly,  on  the  credit  of  (ictitiou^  titles,  and  to  have  aoeumo- 
luted,  by  his  difli?rent  forgeries,  not  less  than  360,000  ducftts. 
His  master-stroke  Was  a  bold  scheme,  it  must  be  confessied,  and 
manifested  some  genius  in  its  way  :  it  was  no  less  than  fo  pass 
himself  as  a  cardinal,  senr  bv  the  Pope  to  Portugal  as  a  legate 
a  latere^  for  the  regulation  of  the  Inqoisition.  Re  partially  sue- 
needed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  through  the  kingdom, 
realised  handsome  sums  of  money,  tie  seemsr  to  have  ooo- 
ducted  himself  with  admhrable  ihtpudenee  and  selE-posses^on ; 
but  retaining  his  honours  too  long,  and  neglecting  to  abacood  in 
dme,  he  fell  from  his  '  pride  of  place*  into  the  fangs  of  the  In- 
quisition :  he  Was  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  remained  there 
for  nineteen  years,  but  was  at  length  Tiberaled.  The  establish- 
ittent  of  the  Inquie^itioti  in  Portugal  has  been  attributed  to  cbis 
impostor,  but  Llorentie,  in  a  brief  and  clear  investigation,  has 
made  it  appear  that  it  was  previously  in  existence.  Under  the 
sieVen  years*  pf^eridency  of  Tabera;  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  con- 
signed, on  a  low  calculation^  840  persons  to  the  flamea,  while 
afbout  half  that  number  tVei^  burned  in  effigy,  and  5400  va- 
riourfy  punished. 

Tl^  reigv)  of  Philip  II.  was  the  most  flotirishing  period  of 
Inquisitorial  domination.  The  H^ly  OfRee  Was  less  sweeping  in 
its  proseriptious,  and  les#  multitudinous  in  its  massacres;  but  its 
inflbelioe  was  more  extensively  esiablishied,  and  its  chains  more 
firmly  rivetted.  The  spirit  of  liberty  of  which  Spanish  feeling 
bad'  ofioe  beeii  s«;  lafarf^ely  participant,.  wi4i  bfdk^n  down  br  the 
oootiiiaid  aaid'ekhaubiJirg'prcwaiiTe  oF  civil  attdieceleaiastiori  «ii- 
oTMohmMt^  swri-  I^iKp^ifas  not  dispaseA  to  lei  rfip  any  opp«a-- 
tunity  of  confirming  bfe  po\1fer.    Charle!^  V.  tbougti  lie  had 
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•beiV9  HmmM  i»  b^  IMe  uoder  'the  iMtraints  of  prinoiple  or 
humanity  wbea  Uiey.  iofcarfered  with  his  sobeqaes,  was,  in  com- 
parison with  bis  successor,  a  man  pf  honour,  mercy,  and  libe* 
rality ;  and  his  frequent  and  protracted  absences  from  Spain, 
had^  in  some  degrae,  lessened  the  oppression  of  his  rule.    But 
Philip  was  restricted  by  ooae  of  these  controlingr  causes.     Bi* 
gotea  and  onrelealin^,  be  e^ercisod  an  unyielding  despotism 
over  the  consciences  of  men :  sullen  and  suspicious,  he  supported 
the  Inquisition  both  as  a  system  of  (error,  repelling  innovation 
and  deterring  opposition,  and  as  a  political  engine  enabling  him 
to  put  aside,  without  inconvenient  publicity,  the  objects  of  his 
distrust.    Nominally,  at  least,  the  iforms  of  Inquisitorial  judi- 
caturo   underwent  some  improvement,  and  the    ordinances  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  Valdes,  ofier  the  sembiaDce  of  some  regard 
to  fajroess  and  equity  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner;  but  the 
system  «a3  in  no  point  substantially  altered :  the  same  mockery 
of  jvistice,  the  same  wanton  infliction  of  suffering,  marked  the 
proceedings  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal.     Lutheranism  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  attracted  its  main  hostility  :  they 
bad  forced  their  way  even  into  Spain,  and  at  Valladolid  and 
Seville,  found  active  propagators ;  out  their  opponents  were  re* 
solute  and  remorseless  in   counteraction,  and  many  of  the  most 
pious  and  learned  men  in  Spain  perished  either  in  prison  or  in 
th^  flames. 

It  was  during   the    long  reign    of  Philip,   from   1556   to 
1598,  that  the  persecutions  of  Carranaa  and  Antonio  Peres 
took  place,  the  events  of  whose  story  occupy  a  considerable 
spaoe»  and  furnisb  some  interesting  details  in  Llorente^s  third 
volume.     The  first  'of  these  was  a  man  of  cEemplary  character 
aod  respectable  talents :  he  was  employed  io  many  important 
ecolesiaatical  offices,  and  was  nominated  profesi^or  of  theology  in 
the  college  of  St  (xregory  at  Valladolid  ;.he  was  employed  by 
the  Inquisition  as  a  sort  of  assistant  counsellor,  and  was  occa* 
aiooally  appointed  to  preach  at  the  auio$  ^J^*    In  1545,  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  Y,  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  in  1548,  he 
was  nominated  to  th^  post  of  confessor  to  Philip  II.  then  prince 
pf  the  Asturias,  but  declined  it  from  motives  of  humility ;  in 
1554»  be  accompanied  Philip  to  England,  and  exerted  himsdlf 
with  no  small  ao^vity  in  converting  and  punishing  heretics ;  and 
at  length,  he  was  made,  notwithstanding  a  most  sturdy  nolo 
epitcoparK  archbishop  of  Toledo.  .  Ha  had,  however,  enemies 
who  were  jealous  of  his  reputation  aod  success,  and  they  sue* 
ceeded  ii  embittering  bis  latter  years  by  calumny  and  persecu- 
tion.   The  Holy  Offioe  took  oognizanoe  of  a  numbec  of  frivolous 
accnsiitions  agdost  him ;  affiMsted  to  find  beretioal  pitopositions  in 
a  catecbiam  of  wbiob  be  was  the  author,  and  paid  no  regard  to 
bia  4nA  aad  repeated  protestations  of  innocenoe  and  ortfiodoxy . 
When  it  waa  intimated  to  hiniv  tbi|t  her^  was  part  of  hie  accu- 
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Mtioii,  he  replied :  '  Unless  it  has  crept,  unknown  to  me,  up 
^  the  sleeve  of  my  coat^  I  aih,  thsnk  God,  iQUocent  of  anytbio^ 

*  approaching  to  that  crime  ;  I  shall  let  things  takie  their  course/ 
One  of  the  charts  against  him,  alleged,  that  having  engaged  in 
a  {Public  dispute  with  certain  Lutherans,  be  had  subsequentfj 
said,  ^  I  never  felt  myself  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  clay  ;  that 

*  Lutheran,  who  is  but  a  layman,  knows  more  of  the  Scriptures 

*  than  I  do/    The  various  depositions  during  his  process,  are 
minutely  and  interestingly  abstracted  by  Llorente,  and  afford  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  foul  and  maliguant  motives  by  which  the 
Inquisitors  were  actuated  :  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  nuost 
vague  and  unmeaning  communications  ;  put  on  judicial  record 
the  small  talk  of  bis  table ;  and  received  as  valid  depositions, 
the  mere  gossiping  hearsay  of  persons  who  had  never  exchanged 
a  syllable  witli  him.     At  length,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
confined  in  an  inconvenient  part  of  a  house  belonging,  not  Co  the 
Inquisition,   but  to  an  individual ;  here  he  was  examined,  bat 
conducted  his  defence  with  such  firmness  and  ability,  as  to  con- 
found his  adversaries.     His  imprisonment  excited  a  strong  and 
general  sensation.    The  Council  of  Trent,  then  sitting,  voted  a 
formal  approbation  of  his  catechism,  which  had  been  inserted  bj 
the  Inquisitors  in  iheit  Index  expurgatorius  ;  and  the  oflBcial 
defenders  of  Carranza  addressed  an  admirable  and  high-spirited 
remonstrance  to  Philip  tn  his  behalf.     But  the  passions  and 
pride  of  that  despot  seem  to  have  been  completely  roused,  and 
he  left  no  eflTort  untried  to  procure  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop. 
By  dint  of  briliery  and  misrepresentation,    he  obtained  from 
Pius  IV.,  that  the  trial  should  proceed  in   Spain,  and  a  legate 
was  nominated  for  that  purpose ;  but  Pius  V.,  better  informed, 
rescinded  the  concession  of  his  predecessor,  compelled  the  lin- 
gering, obstinacy  of  Philip  to  give  way  on  pain  of  excomrouni* 
cation  and  interdict,  and  displaced  Vaides,  tlie  enemy  of  Car- 
ranza, from  the  office  of  Inquisitor-general.    Still,  every  possible 
delay  was  interposed,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  suffered  a 
detention  of  seven  years,  three  months,  and  fourteen  days,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  Valladolid.    The  chapter  of  Toledo, 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  composed  it,  had 
never  deserted  the  cause  of  its  archbishop,  and  two  of  its  mem* 
bers  attended  hiin  to  Rome.    Here  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment, it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  a  prison  which  we  ourselves  sliould 
not  be  sorry  to  tenant,  for  a  time  at  least :  he  inhabited  the  apart« 
ments  allotted  to  the  Pp]ies  themselves  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  with  ample  space  for  exercise,  and  a  tniigirifit^ent  prospect 
around  him,  of*  the  t  ternal  city,*  t)ie  Tiber,  and  the  Campagna. 
A  series  ol'  the  most  disgusting  intrigues  how  took  place ;    and 
diiriQg  the  process,'  Pius  died,  with  some  suspicion  of  potsoo, 
Hia  successor  gave  way  to  Philip  by  prodoimtnngOarraBBafir- 
tiaUy  guilty,  and  by  imposing  on  bim  a  nominal  penanoe, 
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Tbe  mrratiTe  of  Antonio  Peres  b  fall  of  Taluftble  mMn^  and 
much  lif^bt  is  throivn  on  it  in  connexion  with  the  geoeial  state 
of  Spain,  by  Llorente ;  bat  as  it  belongs  somewhat  more  to  Ihe 
historv  of  the  State,  than  to  that  of  tbe  In^isition,  and  an  it  faas 
already  been  Kequently  published  in  its  pnocipal  circumstaoeiegy 
we  shall  pass  it  by.  A  very  interesting  and  sufficiently  aocarate 
iccount  of  it  will  be  found  among  the  valuable  tracts  oif  Michael 
Geddes. 

For  tbe  same  reasons,  in  part,  we  shall  be  brief  in  adverting  to 
that  portion  of  these  collections,  which  relates  to  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Infant  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos  of  Austria.  The  story 
of  this  wretched  prince  has  been  falsified  in  all  its  parts,  by  SL 
Real  and  others,  who  were  more  anxious  for  the  inierest  of  their 
narrative  than  for  its  truth.  Their  hero  was  adorned  by  tbem 
with  the  various  graces  of  person,  mind,  and  disposition;  and 
the  romance  was  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  patfaetie 
enisode,  in  which  his  hapless  attachment  to  tbe  priaoesa  of 
France,  her  fond  return  of  bis  affection,  and  bis  father's  suocesa* 
ful  rivalry,  with  the  subsequent  detection  of  their  mutual  though 
virtuous  flame,  the  death  of  the  heroine  by  poison,  the  consign** 
ment'of  the  prince  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tbe  Inqulution,.aa4 
his  <  last  dyiug  speech  and  confession,'  make  as  conspicuous  a 
figure  as  tlie  most  touching  distresses  of  a  modern  novel.  AU 
this,  Llorente  demolishes  by  the  surest  of  historical  tests,— a 
reference  to  dates.and  documents :  he  makes  it  appear  that  Car* 
los  was  weak,  capricious,  violent,  and  altogether  unfit  to  reign  ; 
that  all  these  defects  of  character  were  increased  to  an  intolera- 
ble excess,  by  the  effects  of  a  fall  which  injured  his  spine  and 
skull ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  threatened  the  lives  of  others,  and 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  duke  of  Alba ;  and  that  he  was. 
actively  engaged  in  dangerous  intrigues.  He  was  oonaequently 
placed  under  arrest,  by  an  order  of  the  Council  of  State  ^  illness, 
tbe  result  of  rage  and  despair,  supervened ;  and  his  death,  with 
very  shrewd  suspicions  of  poison,  took  place  in  July,  1506. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  ciied  in  October,  of  the  eflfects  of  a 
premature  delivery. 

The  principal  event  which  marked  the  history  of  the  Inq«iisi- 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III*  was  the  impolitic  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscoes,  in  which  its  chirfs  took  an  active  share,  and  suo- 
ceeded  in  depriving  Spain  of  not  less  than  a  million  of  her  most 
useful  and  industrious  inhabitants.  .  In  tbe  auio  of  Noveoober, 
1610,  the  Inquisitors  of  li^rogno  brought  forward,  not  f«ir 
death,  but  for  severe  penance,  a  considerable  sssortment  of  dab* 
biers  in  the  black  art ;  and  a  number  of  disgusting  details  are 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  these  wretches  were  compelled  to 
describe  themsehes  as  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  Evil 
Being.    This  reign,  and  that  of  PJiilip  IV.  axe  passed  over  by 
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the  HlsteriaB  rkber  cursorily.  He  promiaefl  a  fburth  TolQiiie, 
wilb  kn  IiHlex  and  an  AppeDdix,  in  whicb  the  narratWe  ahmll  be 
tMNilintted  to  the  present  time.  ... 

Sack  ii  a  general  evrtline  of  the  histiMry'of  the  Inqwiailioa  ;  a 
i  of  which  the  establishment  was  the  grossest  oatrwe 


cpfar  oflfered  to  reason,  relt^n,  and  right  feeling.  We  have 
Aoty  in  this  place,  entered  into  a  minute  deseription  of  the  Tart- 
ous  modes  in  which  it  inflicted  personal  suffering,  because  they 
mre  of  common  notoriety ;  neither  have  we  been  sdRcitous  to  ana- 
lyse the  diffbrent  processes  wliich  it  employed  in  its  tisitations  of 
individuals,  sinoe  they  have  often  been  described  with  competent 
aocuraoy,  though  never  with  so  much  precision  and  detail  as  in 
the  present  vokimes.  Faithless  in  all  its  proeeedings,  relentless 
M  its  perseoutiottSi  bent  sternly  on  the  condemnation  of  its  vie- 
lims,  4his  feroeious  tribunal  refosed  all  the  means  of  estabHshiug 
innoeeqoe,  and  pushed  on  its  trials  through  the  diflRerent  sCa^^ 
of  deeeptioni  privation,  terror,  and  torture,  to  their  termination 
in  a  sentence  to  agontziof^  death.  A  remarkable  proof  of  its  re- 
oorseless  tenacity  in  retaining  even  ita  moat  atrocious  usages,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  infernal  ingenuity  with  which  its  directors 
evaded  the  law  vrhioh  proliibited  them  from  administering  tor- 
ture more  than  once.  When  the  accused  had  sustained  his 
allotted  term  of  agony  without  making  the  desired  confession, 
the  Itoqni^itors  present  sent  him  back  to  his  dungeon  with  the 
official  intimation  that  the  further  application  of  the  toitnre  was 
9U$pended  I  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  ^  the  bloody  tribimal/  me- 
liorated by  time,  though  hs  practice  wan  necessarily  ahered  by 
the  improvement  of  the  public  mind.  '  Llorente  is  guarded  upon 
Ibia  point,  but  enough  appears  to  shew,  that  though  the  treat- 
neot  of  prisoners  was  in  many  respeets  bettered,  and  public 
exeootions  no  more  tolerated,  yet  that  the  maehinerv  of  the  In- 
stitution was  carefully  preserved,  and  that  a  favoorable  opportu- 
nity of  reviving  its  energies  would  not  hare  been  let  slip.  So 
late  as  1701,  an  unfortunate  Frenchman  was  conBned  Sn  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  though  we  are  persuaded  that 
much  is  kept  baca,  it  plainly  appears  that  he  was  treated  with 
so  much  treachery  and  mhumanity,  as  to  drive  him  to  the  com- 
arission  of  suicide. 

After  the  preceding  remarks,  it  cannot  be  nece^tary  for  us  to 
say  more  in  commendation  of  the  work  before  us,  than  that  we 
have  been  deeiHy  interested  by  thes^  volumes,  and  that  we  re- 
gard them  as  oy  far  the  most  valuable  existing  coIlectioB  of  do- 
cuments on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Autumnal  Extursion^  or  Slv^tches  in  Teviotdalef  with 
other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Pringle.     12mo  jpp.  156.    '1819. 

*W^  E  have  not  seen  any  <iescrij)iive  poeiii  since  Dr.  LAden*s 
^  ^  '*  Scenes  of  Infanry/'  that  has  pleased  us  much  helter  thiii 
the  leadintr  piece  in  thi!$  little  volume.  Its  Author  is  evidently 
a  youni^  poet,  but  he  possesses  a  delicate  and  cultivated  mind. 
Born  in  a  pari  of  our  Island  dis(in<;(iished  by  its  romantic 
scenery,  his  earliest  associations  huvo  bt^en  favourable  to  the 
love  of  poetry,  while  he  appears  to  be  in  no  small  de<>^i*ee  indebted 
t(»  a  i^ood  classical  education  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste. 
^Ve  do  not  mean  to  characterise  the  volu!^iie  as  containing  spe- 
cimens of  first-rate  excellence.  Mr.  Prlni>:le's  productions  are 
not  marked  by  force  or  brilliancy,  so  much  as  by  delicacy  and 
tendernehs.  The  thou;q;hts,  thougfh  seldom  original,  are  never 
iinpocticdl,  and  are  expressed,  we  think,  in  lans^aage  always  ap- 
propriate, and  versification  sufficiently  mHodious. 

The  scenes  of  the  *  Autumnal  Excursion'  are  those  of  tb» 
Author's  infancy ; 

'  The  scented  heath,  the  sheafy  vale^ 
The  hills  and  screams  of  Teviotdale.' 

'  The  district  of  Teviot>iale  (we  £|^ive  Dr.  Leyden*s  descrip- 
tion) takes  its  name  from  the  river  Teviot,  which  rises  in  an  ele- 
vated mouotaiuou;^  tract  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  frOm  a  rude 
rock,  termed  the  Tevipt-stone,  (lescends  through  a  beautiful 
pastoral  dale,  and  falls  into  the  T^^^^  at  K^^lso.  The  vale  of 
the  river  is  above  30  mijes  iu  length,  and  comprehends  every 
variety  of  wild,  picturesque,  and  l^eautiful  scenery.  The  first  - 
part  of  its  course  is  confined  and  overshadowed  by  abrupt  and 
savage  hills,  diversified  with  smooth,  green  declivities,  and  faa^ 
tast^c  copses  of  natural  wood.  Beneath  Hawick|  the  vale  opens, 
and  'Several  beautiful  mountain -streams  tall  into  the  river.  As 
the  stream  approaches  the  Tweed,  the  scenery  becomes  gra- 
dually softer,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelso^  rivals  the  beauty  of 
an  Italian  landscape.  The  inhabitants  of  this  frontier  district, 
inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  had,  at  an  early  period  of 
Scottish  history,  attained  a  high  military  reputation.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  predatory  warrior,  and  the 
shepherd;  and  the  intervals  of  their  incursions  were  often  em- 
ployed in  celebratiiig  their  martial  exploits.  Hence  this  district 
aecame  tho  vt-ry  cradle  of  Scottisii  song,  in  e\ery  variety  of 
melody,  frotu  the  harsh,  and  simple,  but  energetic,  war-songs  of 
the  Liildisdale  borderers,  to  the  soft  and  pathetic  love-straios  of 
the  bank  of  the  Tweed.*  • 

Such  is  tlie  country  through  part  of  which  the  '  Autumnal 
Excursion*  is  suj)po»ed  to  be  made.  We  present  our  readers  au 
extract  in  which  the  Poet  alludes  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
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ooveiiMtera  in  8cotland|  when  GrshaineyOf  Claverboiisey  mitde 
himself  so  odiously  conspicuous,  whose  conduct  and  , character 
have  lately  become,  in  consei|uence  of  a  very  certaif  popular 
novel,  the  subject  of  much  warm  discussion. 

'  Far  inland,  where  the  mountain  crest 
0*erloQks  the  waters  of  the  west, 
And,  'midst  the  moorland  wilderness, 
,        Park  moss-cleughs  form  a  drear  recess, 
Curtain'd  with  ceaseless  mists,  which  feed 
The  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed, — 
There  injur*d  Scotland  s  patriot  hand 
For  Faith  and  Freedom  made  their  stand; 
When  traitor  Rings,  who  basely  sold^. 
Their  countiv*s  fane  for  Gallic  gold,>** 
Too  abiect  o  er  the  free  to  rcign»-* 
V^aro'd  hj  a  Father's  fate  in  vain,-<- 
In  bigot  niry  trampled  down 
The  race  to  whom  they  owed  their  crown. 
There,  worthy  of  his  masters,  came 
The  despot^s  champion.  Bloody  Grahame,  * 

To  stain  for  aye  a  warrior's  sword,  , 

And  lead  a  fierce,  though  fawning  hord^. 
The  human  bloodhounds  of  the  earib. 
To  hunt  the  peasant  from  his  hearth  i 
— Tyrants  1  could  not  misfortune  teach 
That  man  has  rights  beyond  vour  reach  f 
Thought  ye  the  torture  and  tne  stake 
Could  that  intrepid  spirit  break. 
Which  even  in  woman's  breast  withstood 
The  terrors  of  the  fire  aod  flood! — 

*  Yes— though  the  sceptic*s  tongue  deride 
Those  martyrs  who  for  conscience  died ; 
Though  modish  history  blight  their  fame, 
And  sneering  courtiers  hoot  the  name 
Of  men  who  dar'd  alone  be  free 
Amidst  a  nations  slavery ; 
Yet  long  for  them  the  poet's  lyre 
Shall  breathe  its  notes  of  heavenly  fire; 
Their  nanyes  shall  nerve  the  patriot's  hand 
ijprais'd  to  save  a  sinking  land ; 
And  piety  shall  learn  to  burn 
With  holier  transport  o'er  their  urn  ! — 

How  lovely  seems  the  simple  vale 
Where  lives  our  sires'  heroic  tale! 
Where  the  wild  pass  and  mountain  flood, . 
Hallow'd  by  dying  patriot  s  blood,-— 
The  rocky  cavern,  once  his  tent. 
And  now  his  deathless  monument^ — 
Bebeaise  to  memonr's  kindling  jkbQugbt»     «  . 
What  Faith  insptr'd  and  Valour  wrought  !-• 
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Oh,  ne*cr ahall  he*  whoteandsnt prim^ 
' '  tVas  (bster'd  in  tbe  freeman's  clioie» 
Though  doomM  to  seek  a  distant  strand^ 
Forget  his  glorious  native  land  1-— pp.  10-^1 3* 

We  reconimpnd  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  tbe  Notes  on 
the  above  extract  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 

The  dreniD  of  past  times  restureily  is  well  paiAted  in  the 
folio tf tog  lines: 

*  Mven  now,  far  distant  ikncy  leads 
Through  twilight  groves  and  blooming  mends. 
And,  lovely  in  the  haes  of  troth» 

Kestores  the  scenes^^the  friends  of  youth ! 
1  hear  their  voices  on  tlie  breese* 
While,,  walking  by  the  liedge-roir  lree&, 
I  weave  roy  Wissud  reveries  I 
—I  see  the  dusky  track  aftr. 
Where,  liglited  by  the  evening  8tar» 
I  sought  that  home  of  yontbful  love. 
The  balmy  wc8t*wind  stirs  tbe  grove* 
And  waves  the  blossomed  eglantine, 
I  taught  around  its  porch  to  twine  ;— 
The  sire— the  frienoly  band  I  see— 
They  rise  with  smiles  to  welcome  me  !-^ 
— Again,  sweet  Fancy's  dream  is  gone. 
And  midst  the  wild  I  walk  alone  T — p.  41.  ' 

<  Of  the  Miscellaneoos  pteees,''  the  Author  says,  *  the  greater 
'  part  are  also  early  productions, — composed  amid  the  scenes 
'  they  describe,  to  arouse  the  Summer  solitude  of  College  vaca- 
tions.'     They  consist  of  brief  effusions  on  various  subjects,  and 
n  various  measures,  among  which  we  think  there  are  not  a  feir. 
avourable  specimens  of  lyric  writing.    His  songs,  in  general, 
re  well  conceived,  and  cbaracteriaed  by  ohasleness  and  sweet^ 
ess  of  expression.    To  justify,  in  some  4tgr4ei  the  favourable 
pinion  we  have  passed,  we  give  our  readers 

*  THE  WnEATH; 

*  I  sought  the  garden^s  gay  parterre 
To  cull  a  wreath  for  Mary's  hair; 
And  thought  I  surely  here  might  find 
Some  emblem  of  her  lovely  mind ; 
Where  taste  displays  the  varied  bloom 
Of  Flora's  beauteous  drawing*room. 

*  And,  first,  of  peerless  forai  and  hitt» 
The  stately  Lily  caught  my  view, 

Fair  bending f>om  hergraceful  stem 
Like  Queen  with  regal  diadem ; 
But,  though  I  view'd  her  with  delight, 
She  seem*d  too  much  to  woo  the  sight— 
A  fashionable  belle — to  shine 
In  soma  more  courtly  Wreath  than  mine* 
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*  I  turn'd  aod  •&#  a  temptiog  row 
or  flaunting  Tulips  full  m  bloir. 
But  left  them  with  their  gaudy  dyen 
To  Nature's  beaux — the  butterflies. 

<  Bewildered  'Aitd  a  thousand  hues 
Still  harder  grew  the  task  to  chuse : 
Here^  delicate  Carnations  bent 
Their  heads  in  lovely  languishment, — 
Much  as  a  pensive  Miss  expre&<:es. 
With  neck  declined,  her  soft  distresses ! 
There»  gay  Jonquille^  in  foppish  pride 
Stood  by  the  Painted  Lady's  side^ 
And  Hollyhocks  superbly  tall 
Beside  th^  Crown-Imperial : 
But  still,  midst  all  this  gorffe«U8  glow 
Seem'd  less  of  sweetness  than  of  show; 
While  close  b^det  iu  warning  grew 
The  allegoric  Thyme  and  Rue. 

^  There,  too,  stood  that  fair-weather  Floweo 

Which,  faithful  still  in  sunshine^  hour 

With  fervent  adoration  turns 

Its  breast  where  golden  Phoebus  burns-r 

Ba^e  symbol  (which  I  scornM  to  lifl) 

Of  frieuds  that  change  as  fortunes  shift ! 

*  Tir'd  of  the  search,  I  bent  my  way 
Where  Teviot's  haunted  waters  stray  ;  . 
And  from  the  wild-flowers  of  tlie  grove 
I  fram'd  a  garland  for  my  love. 

The  slender  circlet  first  to  twine 
I.pluck'd  the  rambling  Eglantine,   r- 
That  deck'd  the  cliff  in  clusters  free,' 
As  sportive  and  as  sweet  as  she  ; 
I  stole  tht  Violet  from  the  brook, 
Thougli  hidy  like  her,  in  shady  nook, 
And  wove  it  with  the  Mountain  Th3rme, 
The  myrtle  of  our  stormy  clime. 
The  Hare*bell  look'd  like  Mary's  eye. 
The  Blush- B^o^e  breathM  her  tender  sigh. 
And  Daisies,  bath'd  in  deif ,  exprest 
Her  innocent  and  gentle  breast. 

'  And,  now,  my  Mary's  brow  to  braid. 
This  chaplvt  in  her  bower  is  laid, 
A  fragrant  Emb}ero>  fresh  and  wild. 
Of  simple  Nature's  sweetest  ChikL' 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Voice  of  Royal  B^reavememts.  A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  ProtP8Unt  Dissenting  Meeting  HoiMe»  B9tteraea«  Feb.  16* 
1820.    By  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M.    8vo.  pp.  86.    Price  Is.  6d. 

f.  A  Sermon  preached  m  the  Parish  Church  of  Harrow  on  the  Hil!, 
on  Feb.  6,  1820,  on  the  Death  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
George  the  Third.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham^  M,  A.  Vicar  of  Har- 
roir,  &c.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

TLTR.  HUGIIGS  has  so  rarely  appeared  before  the  public  in  (h« 
^^  character  of  an  Author,  altliough,  a»  one  of  the  co-secre- 
taries of  the  British  and  Forei^^n  Bible  li^ociely,  his  admirably 
appropriate  talents  as  a  public  speaker  have  made  him  knoiva 
in  every  part  of  the  kin^om,  that  in  makins>^  our  selection  of  the 
Sermons  which  haye  been  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  de^ 
tnise  of  our  late  venerable  monarch,  bis  vrouUI  seem  entitled  to 
what  will  not  be  thoui^ht  an  invidious  preference.  Perfectly 
distinct,  and  we  might  add  for  the  most  part  incompatible,  a<9  arts 
the  qualifications  of  the  preacher  or  the  secular  orator,  and  thosa 
of  the  writer^  We  should  not  expect  to  find  in  a  fugitive  compo- 
sition of  the  kind  before  us,  any  ttiins^  above  a  certain  elegant 
correctness  of  style,  and  a  dignified  propriety  of  sentiment.  It 
is  by  these  qualities,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Hughes^s  extempora- 
neous addresses  are  most  prominently  characterised,— qualities 
wliich^  if  they  di>  not  come  up  to  the  full  idea  of  eloquence,  are 
not  less  rare  nor  lees  valuable  in  the  advocate  of  such  a  cause  aa 
that  to  which  Mr.  Hughes,  has  devoted  himseK^  than  the  utmosi 
impetuosity  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  In  a  written  discourse, 
it  would  have  been  very  excusable  had  we  (bund  them  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  a  frigorific  nicety.  But  this  is  not  the  eflTect 
which  the  present  discourse  will  have  upon  the  reader.  It  is  far 
from  being  deficient  in  feeling  or  animation  ;  while  the  style  is 
perfectly  chaste,  and  the  sentiments  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  It  has  all  Mr.  Hughes^s  calmness  of  manner^  the 
calmness  of  unaffected  good  sense  ;  but  this  is  carefully  rescued 
from  becoming  tame.  Altogether,  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
very  best  occasional  sermons  which  have  come  belbre  us 

The  Preacher  takes  bis  motto  from  Jer.  ix.  21.  ^*  Death  is 
''  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into  our  palnces.** 
And  first  he  adverts  to  the  loss  which  society  at  large  has  sus- 
tained in  the  sudden  death  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  upon 
whom  he  pronounces  a  warm  but  not  less  just  eulogy. 

'In  him  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  blessed  with 
an  idteliigent  and  zealous  advocate*     Towards  the  various  scbemei 
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of  benevolence,  fostered  all  around  wiUi  audi  commenddile  asnduitj, 
he  evinced  a  friendly  disposition.  If,  however,  it  were  reqpirad  of 
me  to  niectfy  tfae  cases  in  which  hta  jo?  and  pleading  energies  hfaiael 
ionh  wilh  more  than  wonted  Juatrei  I  should  be  supported  b«  thte 
of  yoo  who  witnessed  his  public  career,  in  referring  to  those  Imlilo* 
tions  on  behalf  of  which  our  countrymen,  abstaining  from  allusiijis, 
political  or  theological,  of  a  discordant  naturot  were  seen  associatiiiy 
their  counsels,  their  pecuniary  means,  and  their  general  iofisience,  lor 
the  benefit,  sometimes  of  a  neighbourhood,  sometimes  of  a  nation,  sod 
sometimes  of  a  world*  You  will,  therefore,  readily  and  justly  pfe- 
tume,  that  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Societj/^  and  1  he  BrM^ 
and  Foreign  Bible  Socieivj  were  nis  favourites.  He  cherished  ilie 
former,  as  offering  to  the  cnildren  of  the  poor  an  opportunity  of  learolog 
Co  read ;  he  cherished  the  latter,  as  disclosing  and  conveying  to  the 
educated  poor,  whether  children  or  parents,  the  treasures  of  diniae 
revelation ;  he  was  attached  to  the  proceedings,  and  he  eXidtedki  tbe 
ioccess,  of  both,  as  exhibiting  oommon  ground  benignantiy  and  ad« 
vaotageottsly  occupied  by  the  pious  and  humane  of  all  ranks  aad 
•f  all  parties.  Few  things  were  so  revoking  to  his  generous  mind  si 
selfishness,  bigotry,  and  aaystematic  purpose  to  restrict  within  a  aeit 
section  of  tbe  Christian  church,  or  the  globe,  privileges,  which*,  iov* 
ing  down,  not  from  an  earthly  partisan,  but  fVoui  ourlicaveoly  Father, 
were  meant  for  universal  circulation.  Yet,  to  show  how  remote  he 
was  from  the  lutitudinarianisni  often  charged  on  liberal. principled,  it 
may  not  be  unsuitable  to  inform  you,  that,  the  last  time  I  had  the 
privilege  of  intercourse  with  him,  he  expressed  great  satisfaptioo  in 
die  prospect  of.a  measure  then  contemplated  by  himself  and  a  &w 
other  patrons  ofcMhiration,  which,  if  accomplished,  besided  perpetu* 
Ming  in  the  schools  tfio  u^e  of  the  Holy  Scnptures,  WcAiM  iuroi^ll 
llie  oMIdren  «rtth  Catechetical  in»truction<^regulllted,  of  eourse, 
ao  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  convictioiM  and  scmplea  of  their  re* 
spec^ijro  parents.  Whether  tbe  project  will  he  extenaivelj  tried,  or 
aDandpfiid;  and  whether,  if  tried,  it  will,  without  deteriorating  ibd 
constitution  of  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society^  cuBVtrt  ob« 
jectors  into  advocates,  or  leave  them,  for  the  most  partis  objectari 
still ;  His  Royal  Highness's  sanction  and  benevolent  Irnpe  oemoo^ 
strata  that  his  endeavours  to  provide  schools  for  all,  did  not  ioiply 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  on  tbe  altar  of  indifference,  or  the  opinion, 
that  to  introduce  human  formularies,  is  to  bar  an  ultiraatle  appeal 
to  thtf  oracles  of  Cod.' 

Mr^'  Hughes  expresses  hiinselP  with  most  exemplary  caution 

on  the.fuyect  of  hia  Royal  lii^hness's  views  and  iuipresMn^ 

is  an  expectant  of  immortality,  when  he  ai  rived  at  its  teonfiaes. 

\war^4liat  by -some  persons  his  language  will  bethought  more 

ban  siftfKoieiitiy  guarded,  he  adds  : 

*  1  ftfel  assured,  that,  could  the  voice  of  him  whom  the  statemenl 

egardi^'  be  tendered  audible  in  this  assembly,  his  voice,  froqi  what* 

ever  re^iMa-bf  tii^^universe  it  might  proceed,  would  proaaim  my  ibf* 
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Of  mtbcr,  my  full  acqutilal.  The  colourings  of  hope*  is 
tbeir  ap^icalion  to  the  dcad^  are,  pfolMtbly,  much  oftencr  chargeable 
with  excess  than  with  defect;  and»  while,  ia  neither  case,  caa 
thej  slier  the  condition  of  the  'dead>  it  is  to  be  feared,  thnt,  in  the 
fbnaerca^e,  they  are  incalculably  prejudicial  to  the  livinff—- whom 
they  dazzle  into  a  confidence,  that,  whether  their  characters  be  exemr 
plairy,  or  dubious,  or  flagrantly  bad,  death  will  elicit  the  encomiums 
of  oieni  and  surround  them  with  the  concratulationa  of  angels. 

*  O^  the  other  hand^  we  should  recollect,  that  the  spiritual  disad- 
vaniages  of  a  prinqe  are  neither  few  nor  femalK  To  say  nothing  of 
tbe  liofflage  invarii^bl^  paid  him,  and  of  that  pomp  whose  glare  so 
oft|iB  opnceals  from  htm  his  obligations  and  his  mterests — how  easily 
may  be  avoid  listening  to  the  accents  of  evangelical  truth,  as  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  those  who,  experiencing  its  renovating  influence,  are 
inteol  on  the  eternal  welfare  of  ^1  around  them  ;  and  how  seldom  is 
wholesome  advice  poured  into  his  ear,  or  '*  pure  and  undefiled  religion*' 
exemplified  before  his  eye !  The  elements  of  his  grandeur  conspire 
agaiost  his  sanation. 

*'Let  inferior  and  even  indigent  mortals,  when  regretting,  the 
fornMr  their  obscurity,  the  latter  their  privations,  consider  this ;  that 
they  may  learn  to  oppose  the  first  risings  of  discontent,  aad  even  to  be 
ifeankfui  that  God  has  assigned  to  them  the  humble  vale— a  spot 
faivotirable  to  the  growth  of  righteousness  and  peace.  I  may  also 
suggest,  that  the  most  candid  conclusions  which  the  Scriptures,  fairly 
interpreted,  will  support,  should  be  eagerly  drawn  in  favour  of  such 
as  must  encounter  the  perils  of  worldly  elevation/    p.  9,  10. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  afTecCionale  but  chastened  loyalty,  tlio 
Pi'oaclier  proceeds  to  delineate  the  character  of  our  latcsovereifl^ 
adverting  to  *  bia  regular  habits,  his  temperance,  bis  coitfiiKal 

*  iiUeUty,  bia  paternal  ten<lerness,* — deseribiug  him  as  ^  frank, 

*  sincere,  affable,  and   benign,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  ^  lover 

*  of  good  meii,^'  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  a  oonatani  fro* 
^  quenter  of  tlie  sanctuary.* 

'  The  fact  is  familiar,  that  many  subordinate  situations  about  the 
coa^ t  trere  filled  by  persons  of  undoubted  piety ;  that  hb  miyesty  ^t 
a  higb|  value  upon  <^uch  persona ; .  that  he  occasionally  conferred  with 
them  on  fbe  subject  of  their  distinguishing  sentiments ;  that  he  was 
uniformly  indulgent  to  their  pecuUarittes ;  and  that,  according  to  their 
testi|Qowr»  he  deserved  to  be  revered  as  an  humble  disciple  of  the  Dt» 
vine  R^^eemer.' 

*  As  for  bis  official  capacities,  the  administrations  which  ha  fmmed 
or  dissolved*  the  wars  whjch  he  levied  or  concluded,  the  terriiorie# 
which  he  lost  or  acquired,  and  all  those  mighty  movements  whiclu 
within  the  last  forty  years,  have  convulsed  Europe,  and  astonisliedtlho 
world ;  I  nttemnt  no  discussion,  1  adduce  no  document,  no  coniecti^f^ 
no  opinion.  My  province  is  not  that  of  a  politician ;  I  shoula  never 
be  at  home,  never  at  eaae*  there.  Thoughu,  indeed*  will  natural^ 
arige  on  such  subjecu,  which  it  were  fastidious  and  absurd  to  henish 
from  our  social  intercourse.  But,  seosiblo  thaU  etfcry  upfanr,  tho 
idisciple  of  Him  whose  kif^gdom  is  not  of  this  wprld,  must  foard 
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against  secularity,  onimositj,  sycophancy,  faction,  and  thai  paKtied 
interference  which  lays  the  mind  open  to  them  all ;  I  feeK  leote  espe- 
cially, concerned  never  to  be  cbar^^cable  with  such  interference  herr^ 
or  indeed  to  dilate  on  any  topic,  or  maiiifcflt  any  temper^  which  wouM 
disappoint  the  holy  wishes  of  a  Christian  congregation,  or  violate  the 
awful  engagements  of  a  Christian  minister. 

*  At  the  same  time,  a  discourse  professedly  applicable,  as  far  as  re- 
ligious considerations  admit,  to  an  event  so  serious  and  Hffecrting  as 
thai  of  a  sovereign's  demise,  would  be  palpably  deficient,  if  it  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  principal  transadtions  ol  his  rei^n;  whether  those 

'  transactions  respect  the  Iaws  of  trie  kingdom  or  the  deeds  of  its  inha- 
bitants, such  omission  would,  in  the  present  inhtance,  be  the  more 
inexcusable,  as  the  period  under  review  muy,  on  various  accounts,  be 
deemed  both  important  and  illustrious.'  pp.  12,  13. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  IIu:;hes  fiiiccts  (he  attention  of  his 
audience,  are  judiciously  sf^itcti  d.  He  remilKt^  (hem  thai  it  wa» 
durih*^  the  lute  rei;;n,  that  ou«  judijes  were  i  f-ndered  iudepeudeot 
of  the  crovM)  by  luini;'  fixed  in  their  otUce  for  I  'v  ;  that  the  term 
of  iiiilitary  service  wan  liu.ited;  thiit  the  ^livilc^es  of  lUs^sealers 
frotij  ibe  ehtabiished  church  wtre  extiMideil,  the  fOcecrahle  slave 
trade  wa»  abollKhed,  and  *•  public  inutiificeucc  burst  forth,  in  the 
^  furci  of  voluntary  associations,  ^vitli  iinprecedente<l  ardour.* 
Thehe  are  adverted  to  as  furni->hiii^  matter  for  gratitude,  rather 
than  as  the  iimteriuls  for  pauee^yric,  for  which  tlicy  would  not  in 
all  resptcts  constitute  a  leq^i I im ate  occasion.  With  regard,  how- 
ever,  to  one  of  the  particulars — the  enlargement  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  Protestant  Dissentern,  the  Preacher  feeb 
liiiiiself  called  upon  *  as  a  sharer  in  those  privileges,*  to  offer  a 
fuller  ackuowledgment  of  tliat  ^^riufhteous,  gratious,  and  seasona- 
*  ble  measure.*  After  a  very  temperuto  assertion  of  the  ri^ht  of 
private  jtiduftment  in  the  luatier  of  nligion,  Mr.  Hughes  vindi- 
cates the  introduction  of  the  topic,  as  strictly  relevant  to  the 
occasion,  and  then  adds : 

*  Through  the  mercy  of  Htm  in  whose  hands  arc  the  hearts  of  kfngs, 
we,  imd  our  immediate  progenitors,  have  reposed  beneath  the  protectioa 
of  a  scc|)tre  wisely  and  justly  swayed.  If  every  reasonable  desire  ia  not 
g rati  lied ;  if^  according  to  our  conceptions,  and  to  those  of  many 
iionnected  with  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Britain,  certain  sta- 
tutes are  still  in  force,  which  frown  upon  individuals  of  whom  the 
world  is  nut  worthy,  injure  the'  public  service,  and  desecrate  a  aacred 
vrdniance  :  and  if  the  hard  name  of  schismatic  is  sometimes  applied  to 
men.  wno,  amidst  the  separate  inclosures  into  which  a  sense  of  duty 
urgeis  them,  keep  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/*— tt 
stiii  becomes  ns  joyfully  to  hail  the  progress,  here  and  there  obfterva- 
hie,  of  more  liberal  sentiments,  and  $:rutefully  to  embrace  the  oppnr* 
tuuiticb  awarded  lo  us,  of  worbhippiug  God  agreeably  to  our  couvic* 
tions-^^noue  tuaking  usaii'aid. 
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*  I  cannot  state  this,  without  reminding  thos^  who,  m  common  with 
myself,  have  peculiar  reason  to  dwell  on  the  ctrcumatance,  that,  at  a 
very  recent  period,  soon  after  recovering  from  the  apprehension  of 
losing  a  part  of  what  had  been  conceded  for  ages,  we  received,  with- 
out importuning,  additional  favour.  The  right  of  exercising  the 
miniaterial  office  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  apart  frdm  legislative 
interference,  was  thrown  more  widely  open  i  the  crime  of  disturbing 
their  aaaemblies  was  visited  with  heavier  penalties;  and  thus,  the 
nuiaeroas  intimations  which,  for  several  preceding  years,  had  floated 
through  the  realm,  that  formidable  restrictions  were  preparing,  sub- 
aided  into  a  tranquility  and  a  confidence  which,  I  trust,  will  never  be 
forfeited  by  abuses  on  the  one  hand,  or  broken  up  by  unmerited  seve- 
rity on  the  otlier.  Such  things  endear  the  memory  of  the  sovereign 
during  whose  life  they  occurred,  and  who  had.  long  before,  signified, 
that  there  should  be  no  persecution  in  his  reign.  Well  might  he  say 
so,  on  the  ground  uf  equity  and  enlightened  policy ;  and  it  peculiarly 
befitted  him  to  say  so  in  reference  to  a  class  of  subjects,  whose  ances* 
tors  contributed  their  utmost  efforts  towards  raising  his  illustrious 
family  to  the  throne,  and  who,  subsequently,  reasoned,  and  prayed^ 
and  expended  their  treasure  and  their  blood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  throne  from*  the  attack  of  popish  usurpers.'    pp.  20,  21. 

The  remainder  of  the  Discourse  is  occupied  uith  a  very  striking 
application  of  the  solemu  lesson  which  the  ti^eneral  subject  of 
tnortality  sii{)plies.  We  must  make  room  for  the  concluding 
paragraphs. 

*  I  entreat  you,  my  hearers,  to  give  timely  heed  to  the  counsels  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  all  that  is  taught  you,  when  you  hear  another  and 
yet  another  cry  from  the  beds  of  the  dying  and  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  Sharing  in  the  solemnity  which  now  pervades,  or  ought  to 
pervade,  the  nation,  be  it  yours  to  derive  everlasting  benefit  from  the 
awakening  occasion.  Royal  personages  have  been  smitten,  but  you 
are  spared.  If  the  stroke  had  fallen  on  you,  what  would  have  been 
your  present  condition  ?  Does  the  appeal  offend  you  ?  **  Far  from 
it,"  (I  feel  persuaded,)  is  your  unanimous  reply.  You  know  that  the 
appeal  is  at  once  important  and  seasonable.  If  you  cannot  meet  it 
with  cheerful  decision,  how  deep  should  your  solicitude  be,  how  ur- 
gent your  inquiries,  how  serious  and  firm  your  resolutions!  Fain 
would  I  lead  every  wish,  and  hope,  and  thought,  within  you,  to  Jesus 
Christ.  **  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  musfbe  saved."  From  this  day,  from  this  hour,  may  He 
enthrone  himself  in  your  Hearts,  and  enrich  you  with  the  inheritance 
of  his  •*  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises."  May  the  Teacher, 
Sanctifier,  and  Comforter  of  his  church,  be  with  you  all.  Thus  will 
you  draw  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel ;  confer  the  advantages 
of  a  high  example ;  and,  nature  having  in  vain  struggled  awhile  with 
the  last  enemy,  sink  down  in  the  embraces  of  the  best  Friend — by 
him  to  be  conducted,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  heavenly  host, 
into  the  palace  which  neither  death,  not  sofrow,  nor  sin,  can  for  one 
moment  enter.'    pp.  29,  30. 

*  Refrain,  O  Christian,  from  lamenting,  that  you,  and  thfe  othet 
Vol.  XIII.  N.  S.  2  Q 
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members  of  the  household  of  faith,  are  forbidden  to  live  alwajrs  here* 
What  charms  can  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  the  earth  hare  fpr  bcingi 
invited  to  hear  the  hymns  and  the  harps  of  heaven  ?  What  compariaon 
can  be  made  between  the  tenderest  .friendship  which  entwine*  one 
human  heart  with  another,  and  •*  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 

.  knowledge ;"  or  between  the  accumulation  of  all  which  roort«la» 
formed  into  one  vast  confederacy  on  your  behalf,  can  bestow,  aod 
the  everlasting  vision  of  ^*  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abua* 
dantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think  ?'»  You  may  easily  dispense 
with  terrestrial  riches,  dignities,  and  indulgences,  when  the  great  la- 
habitant  of  eternity  says,  "  Come  up  hither."  And  with  your  last 
breathtngSt  you  may  bid  a  calm  farewell  to  the  sainU  that  weep  to 

.  your  chamber — those  kindred  spirits  whom*  you  will  soon  rejoin  above; 
and  it  will  be  yours  to  welcome  the .  roaring  of  the  floods  and  the 
tempests  which  shall  but  hurry  you  forward  into  ««  glory,  honour,  ami 
immortality."'  pp,  S0»31. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  Sermon,  aUliotigh  of  a  radier  more 
decidedly  political  complexion,  is  of  an  impressive  and  ut»iTul 
character,  and  not  unworthy  uf  the  Author's  high  re]>utatio:). 
His  loyalty,  however,  in  some  passages  carries  him  to  the  very 
confines  of  poetry.  Speaking  of  the  decease  of  the  Kin&r,  he 
Bays:  *  There  is  scarcely  any  roan  v%ho  does  not  feel  that   a 

*  void  is  created  in  his  own  heart,  which  he  cannot  easily 
fill.'  Although  warned  of  the  event  hy  a  succession  of  sad 
circumstances,  yet,  he  adds,  *  We  were  still  unprepared  fofe* it.* 

«  We  part  with  the  sovereign  of  our  hearts,  and  the  friend  of  cor 
youth  reluctantly  ;  and,  even  in  his  upward  flight,  like  the  prophet 
patching  the  ascent  of  his  brother  prophet,  we  cannot  resist  exclaim- 
ing, **  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof  r» » 

We  will  not  say  any  thing  more  of  this  accommodation  of 
Scripture,  than  that  it  is  in  had  taste.  The  Preacher  proceeds 
to  oner  some  observations,  (1)  oo  the  personal  character  of  our 
deeeased  sovereign  ;  (-2)  on  the  influence  of  his  character  on  the 
moral  stato  of  the  country ;  and  (3)  on  the  duties  connected 
with  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Cunningham  justly  remarks  that  few  British  sovereignaever 
engaged  so  large  a  share  of  the  affections  of  the  people  an  his 
late  Majesty,  and  be  attributes  this  popularity  to  the  eiroam- 
stance  of  his  possessing  a  character  so  essentially  and  onnulely 
British.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  kimple  ia  his 
pursuits ;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  HnoierHy^  for  his  constancy 
andfidelitjf  to  bis  friends,  and  not  lessnaa^for  personal  decision 
and  magnunimUy ;  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  domestic  in  his 
character;  and,  with  regard  to  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind, 
deepln  conscientioHS,  and  *  a  man  of   scriptural^  habitual^ 

*  practical  piety  J* 
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With  rc(^rd  to  tlie  conscientiousness  of  our  Tenerable  sovo^ 
rdgn^  Mr.  Cunningham  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  strongest  Ian* 
guu^e  he  employs. 

<  He  is  well  known,  for  instance,  to  have  declared  with  regard  to 
certain  political  concessions  demanded  of  him,  tliat  **he  would 
rather  lay  his  head  on  the  block,  than  concede  that  which  he  con- 
cehred  himself  bound  by  his  oath  to  his  country  to  refuse/'  And 
on  the  spirit  of  this  splendid  declaration,  he  appears  habitually  to 
hare  acted.  Where  is  the  solitary  instance  in  which  he  sacrificed 
conscience  to  interest,  to  terror,  or  to  persuanon  ?  When  did  he 
tn€e  with  his  oath  to  God,  or  his  pledges  to  the  country  ?  Politicians 
may  differ  as  to  the  decisions  to  which  his  conscience  conducted  him  ; 
but  none  are  rash  or  wicked  enoughi  to  charge  him  with  evasion— 
with  a  spirit  of  compromise —with  a  surrender  of  right  to  expe- 
dience— with  giving  his  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  his  interest— 
with  end^vouring  to  twist  the  straight  letter  of  the  word  of  God,  or 
the  stubborn  maxims  of  common  equity  into  all  the  crooks  and 
windings  of  state  policy/  p.  13. 

Under  the  second  division  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Cunningham 
introduces  the  following;  ^^ratulatory  reference  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  tht3  moral  feelings  and  energies  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Whether  he  quite  makes  out  his 
|>oiut  as  to  this  advancement  being  mainly  attributable  (o  the 
example  and  iuflueuce  of  our  late  Sovereign,  ^  next  to  the  grace 
*•  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  we  will  not  too  nicely  scruti- 
nize, lest  we  should  seem  to  be  insensible  to  the  high  importance 
of  his  exemplary  private  character,  which  we  are  far  from  under- 
valuing. We  are  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Cunningham  such  a 
testimony  to  the  improved  disposition  of  the  poor. 

*  I  shall  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  middle  dosses  of  society. 
The  existence  of  a  large  body  of  individuals,  occupying  a  central* 
point  between  the  extreme  ranksof  society,  is  one  of  the  valuoble 
peculiarities  in  our  national  condition.     And  the  moral  state  of  the 
country  is  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  condition  of  this  par- 
ticular body.     But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  at  no  period, 
did  this  class  comprehend  as  large  a  number  of  devout,  intelligent, 
and  benevolent  men,  as  at  the  present  moment.     It  is  by  this  class  of 
individuals  that  our  churches  are  filled,  that  our  charitable  institutions 
are  chiefly  managed,  that  those  funds  are  mainly  sustained.    There  is 
also  this  new  feature  in  the  moral  state  of  the  nation  :   Formerly,  if 
some  wise  or  benevolent  individual  projected  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  religious  or  moral  condition  of  society,  it  perished,  with  its  pro- 
jector, for  want  of  some  atoatosphere  in  the  nation  at  large  suited  to  its 
development.    A^otv,  the  inventor  of  any  such  scheme  finds  his  agents  ^ 
and  abettors  every  where— pample  funds,  at  his  disposal )  and  the  pub? 
lie  mind  almost  anticipating  his  most  sanguine  desires.     The  recent  . 
reform  in  Newgate  and  other  prisons,  if  it  owe  much  to  the  distin« 
guisbed  individuals  who  projected  it,  stands  also  deeply  indebted  to 
geaeral  sympathy,  to  a  concurrent  feeling  in  the  great  maii  of  the 
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p^ple,  to  that  eager  spirit  of  philanthropj^ which  characterizes  the 
in^proved  period  in  which  we  live.  No  fact  can  more  decisively  mark 
the  progress  of  national  character. 

*  Nor  have  the  poor  of  our  country  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  ge- 
neral improvement.  I  am  not  speaking  as  though  crime  were  extinct, 
or  as  though  a  real  and  deep  feeling  of  religion  generally  prevailed. 
But  our  schools  and  our  places  of  worship  are  more  crowded ;  and  the 
haunts  of  profligacy  are  less  frequented.  And,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
last  few  yearsy  by  throwing  a  large  number  of  individuals  out  of  em- 
ployment, has  increased  for  a  time  the  number  of  petty  offences  ;  if 
the  devilish  arts  of^  popular  demagogues  has  succeeded  in  seducing  a 
few  from  the  banner  of  sound  religion  and  loyalty,  yet  the  number  of 
ferocious  crimes  has  considerably  diminished,  sin  has  assumed  a  less 
hideous  form,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  community  has  never,  per- 
hapS)  been  so  strongly  impregnated  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  religion 
as  at  the  present  moment*  God  has  given  the  word«  and  great  is  the 
number  of  those  who  proclaim  the  principles  of  truth  :  vast  also  is  the 
multitude  who  welcome  the  "  glad  tidings,"  who  bring  their  sins  and 
their  sorrows  to  the  cross  of  a  compassionate  Redeemer,  and  who, 
consecrated  to  his  holy  happy  service,  break  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, and  rejoice  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them 
free.  The  progress  of  religion  and  of  morals  among  the  poor,  within 
the  last  half  century,  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude to  those,  who,  by  their  age  and  circumstances,  have  been  best 
able  to  measure  it.  Religion  has  stretched  the  cords  and  widened 
the  stakes  of  her  tent.  And,  struck  with  the  unusual  progress,  not  a 
fbw  ardent  spirits  arc  tempted  to  conceive  that  the  pledges  of  pro- 
thecy  are  about  instantly  to  be  fulfilled,  and  her  golden  visions  rea* 
lised :  and  that  soon  this  worn-out  world  shall  be  swept  away,  and 
that  *'  new  heaven  and  new  earth"  created,  **  wherein  dwelleth  righ- 
teousness." It  is  su£Bcient  for  the  calmer  observer  to  watch  the  pre- 
sent advancement  with  delight  and  gratitude  to  the  Great  Author  of 
it,  without  venturing  to  predict  any  thing  as  to  the  future.' 

pp.  20—23. 
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^0^  Oenikmen  and  PubSshers  wka  have  works  in  tie  preuf  voiU  oUige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eolbctic  Revisw,  by  sending  irformati&rt 
fpostpaidj  o/thesubfecty  extent,  and  pt^iSf  mice  of  suck  worksf  ^ 
wMch  they  may  depend  upon  being  eomrnunicatea  to  the  pubUdj  if  con-' 
sistent  tnth  its  plan* 

Art.  VIIL    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION* 


Louis  Buonaparte's  History  •  of  his 
rdign  in  Holland,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 

The  ThiTets.  iu  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  in  the  year  1816,  of  Dr.  Spi- 
ker.  Librarian  to  his  Majesty  tbe  King 
of  Prussia,  have  been  translated  from 
the  Germany  and  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  month. 

Also,  a  System  of  Education  intended 
for  the  King  of  Roma  aud  other  Princes 
of  the  Blood  of  France,  drawn  up  by  the 
Imperial  Council  of  State,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  finally  approved 
by  him.  This  estraordinary  production 
was  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Cloud.  It  is  printing  in  French 
verbatum,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  will  be  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  Son  of  Napoleon,  engrav- 
ing by  Wright,  from  a  fine  original  mi- 
naiure  painting  by  Isabey* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  of  Islington,  has 
on  the  ere  of  publication.  The  Welsh 
lYonconformift  Memoriat;  or,  Cambro- 
br'itish  Biography:  containing  Sketches 
of  Vavasor  Powell,  aud  other  founders 
of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in  Wales« 
With  an  Essay  on  Druidism,  by  the  late 
W.  Richards,  LL.D.  of  Lynn. 

Mr.  Fraser^  Travels  io  the  Hioiala 
Mountains,  are  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Dia- 
logues Moral  and  •  Religious,  intended 
chiefiy.  for  the  domestic  use  of  youog 
persona  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and 
for  their  reading  in  schools,  in  one 
Volnme,  12mo. 

In  the  press.  Early  Education,  or  the 
general  Management  of  Children,  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  their  future  cha- 
racter. By  Elizabeth  Appleton,  author 
of  Private  Education,  Stc,  iq  one  Vo- 
lume, 12mo. 

The  Rev.  H*  Card,  vicas  of  Great 
Mclrern,  M.R.  F.R.S.  has  in  the  press, 
a  Third  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Sacrameot»  or  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Hoadlyan  Scheme  of  it. 


Mr.  Murray's  "  Historical  Account  of 
Dibcoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,"  which 
has  b«en  for  some  time  anuouoccd,  will' 
make  its  appearance  in  the  coarse  of 
this  month.  The  object  of  this  work,  as 
of  that  on  Africa,  is  to  comprise,  within 
a  moderate  compass,  whatever  is  most 
important  and  amusing  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  various  travellers,  who  have 
visited  this  extensive  qnarter  of  the 
globe.  Besides  the  best  work*  of  known 
and  standard  travellers,  theautlior  has  in* 
trudnced  a  conhtdenible  number,  wiiieh, 
as  they  exist  only  in  the  Jess  known 
European  languages,  or  in  the  MSS.  of 
our  public  libraries,  may  probably  be 
new  to  tbe  English  reader.  Amoi^ 
these  may  be  meutioned,  Clavijo's  Em- 
bassy to  Timor  in  1404— And rada^i 
Passage  of  tbe  Himmaleh  hi  1694— Don 
Garcia  de  Sylva's  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  Shah  Abbas  in  16l8»Sir  Thomas 
Grantham's  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seaa 
in  16S3-4 — ^Proceadinga  of  the  Porta- 
gnese  HIssionattet  in  Ihdia  and  Japan, 
(from  the  great  worka  of  Gasman,  Nio- 
rembwrg,  the  Oriente  ConquutadOf  fltc.) 
— MS.  Reports  to  the  Senate  of  Venice;- 
00  various  countries  of  the  East;  and 
narratives  relative  to  Asiatic  Rossia, 
from  the  German  collections  of  Paitu 
and  Mailer.  The  whole  will  be  accom<' 
panied  with  geographical  and  historical 
illustrations  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  continent.' 

Select  Biography.     Under  the  abova ' 
Title  it  is  proposed  to  publish  Montfaly^ 
at  a  moderate  price,  in  a  convenient  aod 
uniform    siee,    after    the    manner  of' 
Sharpe*s  Classics  and  the  Percy  Anec*- 
dotea^  a  Salectioo  of  the  most  a^toved* 
Pieces   of   Biography   extant   in   tha 
Eqglish  Language.     A  few  notes  will  ba  * 
added  where  fresh  information  can  te- 
given.   A  specimen  will  be  ready  on  tha 
first  of  May  next.    Tha  Life  of  Hugh 
Latimer,  with  a  portrait,  ISmo,  3s.  6dv 
Among  the  lives  intended  to-be  brought 
forwaid  are  the  following:  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wdsey  i  Life  of  Sir  T.  Mora,;  by 
his  'Son-inJav^  Boper;  .Giip|n*9 '  IJvaa 
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of  Wicliff,  LRtimer,  Crmomer,  and  Ber- 
nard Gilpm ;  Walton'i  Lives  of  Donne, 
Wottoo,  Hocker,  Herbert,^  Sanderton, 
and  bU  own  Life  by  Dr.  Zbucb ;  LWiis 
of  Bishops  Newton  and  Pearce,  written 
by  themselves. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  A  Grammar 
of  the  Arabic  Language,  by  James  Grey 
Jackaou,  Professor  of  Arabic ;  late  Bri- 
tts  Consul  at  Santa  Croz,  in  South 
Barbary ;  resident  merchant  upward  of 
16  years  in  a  country  where  the  Arabic 
is  the  vernacular  language.  No  accurate 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language  has 
ever  yet  issued  from  the  British  Press  I 
^^h  is  extraordinary  that  the  many 
professors  of  that  bold  and  figurative 
language  of  the  East,  have  never  yet 
favoored  the  public  with  such  a  desirable 
work.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made, 
by  the  abore  author,  to  supply  in  Eng- 
land this  deficiency  in  Oriental  Litera- 
ture. « 

Miss  Joanna  Baillie.  it  is  said,  is  to 
receive  1000  guineas  for  a  volume  of 
Metrical  Legends  of  exalted  characters, 
to  be  published  next  season.  The  sub- 
jects are  Shr  William  Wallace,  Chris- 
tophet  Colnmbnsy  Rady  Griselda  Bail- 
lie^  Ace. 

Mr.  Ingram  Cobbin  is  printing,  Me- 
morials of  Royal  Worthy  containing  a 


oollectlon  of  Anecdotes  of  George  III* 
and  various  tributes  of  grief  oo  the 
death  of  the  l>oke  of  BuenL 

G.  B.  Qreeoongh,  Esq.  will  aooo  pnb- 
lishy  a  Geological  Map  of  Eogiand,  ac- 
companied by  a  Memoir;  witb  an 
alphabetical  index  to  the  hills,  and  a 
list  of  the  hills  arranged  according  to 
the  coutttiet> 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  has  \a 
the  press.  Principles  of  Educatioa,  fi»- 
tellectualy  moral,  moral,  and  physical, 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox  will  soon  pobUab, 
Seasonable  Advice  to  Youth  oa  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  is  printing, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  The  Antiqoities 
of  the  Jews,  compiled  from  anthedbc 
sources,  and  illustrated  froim  modem 
travels. 

The  Rev.  James  Townley  has  ia  the 
press,  an  Introduction  to  the 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  three  oictavo  volaiiica» 
with  plates. 

Miss  Holford  will  soon  publish.  Tales 
of  the  Priory,  in  three  volumes. 

Capt.  Batty  is  printing  in  quarto.  The 
Campaigns  of  the  Allied  Army,  mider 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ia  1813-14, 
with  a  plan  and  twenty  views. 


Art.  IX-     LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOCKAfRY. 

The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Bouthey.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  10s.  with 
portraits. 

Memoir  of  the  late  John  Murray,  jmi. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Governors  of 
the  New  York  Hoapital.     is. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.Mills,  late 
Missionary  to  the  South  Western  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nnd  Agent  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  deputed  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  Africa.  By  O.  Spring, 
D.D,    12mo.  4s. 

The  Concerted  Atheist,  or^  Narrative 
«ftbeeariy  life  of  a  Reclaimed  In6del. 
Written  by  himself.  Revised  and  edited 
by  W.  Roby.    6d. 

SDOCATIOV. 

CoHeetanea  Or«ca  M^ora,  ad  uSbm 
Aoademtce  Juventutis  Accommodate. 
Cun  Notts  Philologicis,  quas  Partim 
Collegit,  Partim  ScripsitGeorgittS  Don- 
bar,  ^  M.  Secias  R^e  SocMtatis  Edi- 


nensif,  et  in  Academia  Jacobi  VL 
cotoinm  Regis  Litt.  Gr.  Prof.  Tomu& 
III.  Coroplectens  Ezcerptaex  Daobus 
Principibus  Oratoribus  et  Voriis  Poetic, 
atque  iu  Duas  Partes  Divisus,  Svo. 
13s.  bds. 

An  Intixxiuction  to  Arithmetic,  io 
which  the  primary  roles  are  interspersed 
with  s  variety  of  biographical,  historical 
and  miscellaneous  information.  By 
Richard  Chambers.    2s.  bound. 

The  Mercantile  Letter- Writer  ;  or, 
Commercial  Correspondent:  containti^ 
a  Series  of  Letters  on  Busineas,  oooa- 
prehending  almost  every  Subject  whieh 
occurs  in  the  Counting-house,  for  the 
Use  of  Commercial  Schools,  With  an 
Introduction;  containing  Remarks  on 
the  Style  and  Manner  of  Mereantilw 
Letter-writing.  By  James  Morriaoo, 
Accountant,  Author  of  the  OqmoMrcial 
Arithmetic,  Elements  of  Book-kcwpis(g, 
&e.     ICmo. 

A  Treatise  of  Geometry,  containinf 
the  flnt  Sis  Books  of  Eoclid's  EkmcnU, 
metlMHUcalty  arranged,  ajid   csaeifcly 


rfemooitratied ;  together  with  the  file* 
ments  of  Solid  GeooMtry.  By  D.  €rei- 
weM,  M.  A.  FeUow  of  Trintty  CoHege. 
Canibridj^e.      8vo.  14f. 

.  BirroRY. 

The  Hietory  of  Greenland ;  ioclodins 
an  acconnt  of  the  MiMJon  carried  on  by 
the  United  Brethren  in  that  country: 
from  the  German  of  Davicf  Grants. 
With  a  Goniiunation  to  the  preieot 
Time ;  illustrative  Notes ;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, contatning  a  Slietch  of  the  Mis. 
«ion  of  the  Brethren  in  Labrador*  A 
new  Edition,  with  new  maps  and  plates, 
2  vols.  81^0.  tK  Is. 

An  Intiuduction  to  Modem  Hietory, 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Jellard  Hort.  Printed 
uniformly  with  his  Chronology  and  An- 
cient History,  a  vols.  18mo.  lOs.  6d. 
bound. 

An  Historical  Research  conceniing  the 
most  ancient  Congregational  Church  in 
England;  shewing  the  Claim  of  the 
Church  worshipping  in  Union-street, 
Southwark,  to  that  distinction.  By  & 
Haftbnry.    «s.     (See  Ute  Cover,) 

USOICIJIH. 

Gates  of  Tic  Itoulonrenx  snccetsfollv 
Treaied.  By  Benjamin  Hutchinson, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  &c.  8vo.  ds.  6d. 
sewed. 

MISCBtfcAlfEOUS. 

Winter  Nights.  By  Nathan  Drake, 
M.D.  Author  of  Literary  Hours,  an  Essay 
on  periodical  Literature,  and  Shakspeare 
and  his  Times.  S  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

Letters  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daugh- 
ter, at,  or  going  to,  school.  Pointing 
out  the  Duties  toward  her  Maker,  her 
Governess,  her  School-fellows,  and  her- 
•elf.  By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sargant.  18mo.  3s. 
bound. 

Edward ;  or,  the  Pursuit  of  Happi* 
nets.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Original  Miscellanies,  in  Prote  and 
Verse.  By  John  Laurens  Bicknell, 
F.A.S.  8vo.  98. 

The  OrieoUlist ;  or  Electioneering  in 
Ireland:  a  Tnle.  2  vols.  12mo.  l^s. 

POBTRY. 

The  River  Doddon,  a  Series  of  Son- 
nets ;  Vaodracour  and  Julia,  with  other 
Poemt.  By  William  Wordsworth.  8to. 
18s.bonrds.   ' 

**♦  This  publication,  together  with 
Peter  Beff,  the  Waggoner,  and  the 
Thanksgiving  Ode,  complete^  the  third 
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and  last  Volume  of  the  Author's  Miscei. 
laueous  Poems.  ^^ 

Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets.     Bv   Pa- 
trick C*rey,  COth  A.t;:ust,  1651.  fidil«J 
wiih  a  Preface,  by  Waller  Scott,  Esq! 
410.  I5S.-.A  very  few  copits  are  prinUsd. 

Zayda ;  a  Spanish  tale,  in  three  can- 
tos i  and  other  poems.   ByO*car.  feap. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic 
Poem.  Bj  H.  H.  Milman,  M.A.  Author 
of  Fazia  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

I  .[?  r  ^^"'f*'^  *^^  Ariatophanes,  timns- 
ated  from  the  Greek,  with  numerous  i|. 
lustrat.ve  Notes.  By  Thomas  Mitchell, 
A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  Col! 
lege,  Cambridge.  Vol.  L  8vo.  12«. 
The  Comforter,  a  Poem.  8vo.  s's.  ed, 

POLITICAL. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
considered  with  a  View  to  their  practi- 
cal application.  By  T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M. 
ovo.  138. 

The  Speech  of  the  Rt.   Hon.  George 
Cannmg  at  the  Liverpool  Dinner  given 
jn  Celebration  of  his  Re-election,  8vo  2s 
--A  cheap  edition  for  distribution  mav 
also  be  had,  price  2d.  ^ 

Motives  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  pr«. 
tent  distresses.  Addressed  to  Membeia 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament:  sbewinf 
that  the  artificial  high  price  of  corn  oS! 
casions  a  much  greater  pressure  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes.  Is. 

TBBOLOOr. 

Piwis  Memorials  5  or,  the  Power  of 
Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  Sickness 
and  at  Death.  Exemptiaed  in  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  many  Divhies,  and  other 
eminent  Persons,  at  those  important 
seasons;  interspersed  with  what  was 
most  remarkable  in  their  Lives.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Bomham.  A  new  edition, 
with  a  continuation,  conUlning  an  ac- 
count of  the  dying  experience  of  Whit- 
field, Edwards,  Toplady,  Hervey,  P. 
Henry,  M.  Henry,  J.  Williams,  Gilli« 
Pnller,  Cadogan,  Medley,  Pearce,  Dr' 
Williams,  Mr.  Eyre,  Doddridge,  Brainerd* 
Lavater,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Lady  Ers- 
ktee.  Lady  Maxwell,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  many  more.  By  the  Rev 
George  Burder,  Author  of  Village  Ser- 
mons, &c.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Works  complete  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Erskine,  iu  ten  volumes,  8vo.  4r ' 

A  Humble  Bequest  to  Conformisu 
and  Dissenters  touching  their  temper 
and  behaviour  towards  each  other.  By 
the  R«v,  Jofan'Howe.  A  new  edition.  Is. 
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The  Age  of  Christian  Reaioii :  con- 
UiniDir,  exdiiftivcof  the  Evidences  of  the 
Holy  Scripture!,  a  RcfaUtion  of  the  Po- 
Ktical  and  Theological  Principles  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  and  M.  Volney  ;  alio  of  S. 
Fraiieii,  M.D.  in  his  *«  Bishop  Watson 
Refuted ;"  and  the  Objections  of  Atheists 
to  the  Being  of  a  God,  answered  w\  their 
own  Grounds.  Also,  a  Refutation  of 
Unitarifnism,  io  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Charge  of  Deism,  cloaked  with  Chns- 
tiaoity,  made  by  a  Follower  of  Paine  on 
bis  late  Trial,  against  that  Doctrine ; 
and  on  a  Unitarian  Sermon  on  that  occa- 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox ;  with  Stric- 
tures on  Wm.  Cobbett  with  Palne's 
Bones,  and  on  the  Theology  of  R.  Owen, 
Esq.  of  New  Lanark,  in  bis  Reply  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  Tho- 
mas  Brottghum*  B(«|.  8?o,  7s. 

Evidences  of  Chiistianity,  stated  to  an 
Ingenuous  Mind  doubtful  of  its  Autho- 
rity: in  a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Bean,  M.A.  one  of  the 
Librarians  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Assistant  Minister  of  Wclbeck  Chapel, 
St  Mary-le-bone.  Is. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other    Rites   and    Ceremonies   of    the 
Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland : 
together  with  Ihe  PsJter  or  Psalmi  of 
David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung 
or  said  in  Churches ;  and  the  Form  and 
Manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  con- 
secrating of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dea- 
com :  with  Notes  explanatory,  practical, 
and  historical,  fiom  approved  Writew 
of  the  Church  of  England,  selected  aiui 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
P.D.  Rector  of  St.  Botoipb's,  Bishops- 
gate,  and  of  East  Horsley,  Surrey ;  and 
pof^estic   Chaplain   to,  his  Grace  the 
Af chbisbop  of  Caatetbufy.  Medium  4co. 
IL  I6s.  boards,  and  royal  paper,  3L  Us. 
Disooursea  delivered  at  the  Oidination 
of  the  Rev.  John  Addison  Coombs,  at 
Pastor  over  the  Congregationai  Church 
of  Christ,  ass^bling  ia  Chapel  SUeel, 
$alfi)Kd,  viz.  Introductory  Ducoorse,  by 
the     Rev,    Joseph    FIctoher,  A.M.  of 
Blackburn  i  Charge  by  the  Rev,  Robert 
Wintert  D^D*  of  London ;   a^d  Sermon 
to  the  People,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ua£- 
tes,  A.M.  of  UverpooL  8a.  6d. 


Celestial  Olury  ilawuing  oo  the  yonag 
Chriation  at  the  Gate  of  HeavMi ;  a  Mc< 
mortal  of  Mra.  Mary  Westbrook,  wife  vf 
Mr.  Z.  WAtbrook,  and  Daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Cooke ;  who  died  November  the 
12th,  1819,  in  the  V6th  year  of  bcr  age. 
By  John  Cooke,  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Researches  of  PhysiologT.  ;i!«- 
tiative  of  the  Christian  Docinne  of  the 
Resurrection  :  a  Discourse  deliveied  at 
Lmdra  Chapel,  Bath,  January  SO,  I8«0. 
To  which  is  added,  an  Appendis*  cooian- 
ing  Strictures  on  some  recent  Pnblica- 
tions  in  Medicine  and  Theology.  By  E. 
W.  Grinfield,  M.A.  MipUter  of  Laoia 
Chapel,  Bath.  Is.  6d. 

Christianity  pleading  for  the  petrna- 
age  of  tbe  civil  power,  but  prot*Aiar 
against  the  aid  of  penal  lawa :  cossidereil 
in  three  Sermons  preached  m  Rs^et 
Street  Chapel.  By  tbe  Rev.  Tboois 
Belsliani.  8s. 

TRAVSLS  AHD  TOFOOaAPBT. 

A  Voyage  to  India.  By  tbe  ftov.  iwmm 
Cordiner,  A.M.  Author  of  a  DescriptioD 
of  Ceylon,  and  Minister  of  St.  Pauls 
Chapel,  Aberdeen,  8vo.  7s. 

Travels  in  various  Coantrvcs  of  tbe 
East  {  being  a  Contlnoatioo  of  Meme^ 
ivlating  to  Eoropcan  and  Aatatic  Tar- 
key,  &c  Edited  by  Robert  Walp^le, 
M.A.  contaioiog  tbe  laat  Trawela  of  the 
late  Mr.  Browne;  a  Biograpbical  Uc- 
moir  of  him  ;  a  Journey  from  Soea  u* 
Sinai;  Travels  in  Syria,  .%Ma  MinWf 
Greece,  and  the  Archipelago  ;  an  A^.* 
count  of  the  remarkable  Mooumeots  d 
Antiquity  discovered  at  Susa,  iu  Pcfs^; 
with  Remarks  on  tbe  Antiquities,  Natv- 
ral  '  Histoty,  Manners,  CnatvHas,  fc<. 
TVith  plates,  4to.  31.  Ss. 

A  Journey  in  Carniola  and  Italy.  i« 
the  Years  1817-18.  By  W.  A.  CadcO, 
Esq.  P.R.S.  (.33  Engravings]  3  Tok*  dt^^ 
11.  16s.  A 

A  Pictniv  of  Margate,  being  a  coaF 
ptete  and  accurate  descriptioa  of  ihac 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  of  tb«  in- 
teresting objects  in  its  vicinity.  Witfa  a 
map,  and  23  views.  By  W.  C.  Oultu£, 
Esq.  8vo.  9s. 
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Art.  I.  The  Hisioryof  the  Crusades  for  the  Recovery  and  Fossessum 
of  the  Holy  Land.  By  Chartes  Mills.  2  vols  8to.  pp.  898.  Lon- 
doQ«    1820. 

^T^HAT  the  ititrinsic  character  of  theCrasades  was  evily  that 
-*-  they  originated  in  evil  principle,  and  that  in  their  immedi- 
ate effects  they  were  productive  of  monstrous  and  infernal  evil, 
few  persons  in  the  present  day  will  be  disposed  to  deny  :  but  it 
admits  of  a  question,  whether  or  not  their  ultimate  influence 
upon  the  interests  of  society  was  upon  the  whole  beneficial ; 
and,  if  it  was,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  respects,  they  ope- 
rated in  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  principle  of 
the  Crusades  was,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  ^  a  savage  fanati- 
'  cism,*  '  and  the  most  important  effects  were,'  he  adds, 
*  analogous  io  the  cause.*  The  nature  of  the  Crusades  is  suf- 
ficiently described  by  the  principle  in  which  they  had  their  ori- 
^n  !  H  was  war  in  its  most  malignant  and  ferocious  form,  war 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  extermination  ;  it  was  the  strife 
of  fanatical  rage  between  the  votaries  and  victims  of  opposite 
superstitions,  a  conflict  in  which  those  who  boasted  of  the 
Christian  name,'  were  the  grosser  idolaters  and  the  greater  bar- 
barians. The  holy  Crusades  and  the  holy  Inquisition,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Crusades,  were  projects  of  a  similar  character  : 
both  were  alike  professedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating and  of  extending  the  true  faith  by  means  repugnant  to 
its  plainest  dictates.  The  Crusades  were  not,  indeed,  the  first 
ooeasion  on  which  the  warriors  of  Christendom  engaged  in  what 
were  regarded  as  sacred  wars*  The  Saracens  of  Spain,  and 
the  Moslem  invaders  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  had,  in  pre- 
ceding centuries,  supplied  employment  to  the  favourite  heroes 
of  chivalry  ;  but  in  these  conflicts,  the  love  of  military  glory, 
or  Ibe  desire  of  conquest,  was  the  dominant  passion  which 
actuated  the  Christian  knight.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  had  a 
very  subordinate  share  in  originating  the  Crusades.  A  mightier 
impulse,  an  entlwdiaani  Whieb,  in  tecoming  the  master  passion. 
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/id  not  so  much  overpower  as  change  into  itself  every  otber, 
impelled  succeeding  generations  to  that  desperate  and  fatal  ad- 
venture.  It  was  a  new  spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of 
society ;  and  the  more  harmless  demon  of  chivalry  was  forced 
to  become  the  tributary  of  the  Moloch  fiend,  superstition. 
The  full  energies  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  human  bein^, 
for  good  or  evil  are  never  called  out,  till  something  whidi 
appeals  to  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  hereafter,  and  is  itself  religion, 
or  passes  for  religion,  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
love  of  fame  or  of  adventure,  avarice  or  ambition,  the  idolatry 
of  Honour  or  of  Pleasure,  all  of  which  supply  motives  of  com- 
manding force,  and  any  one  of  which  has  heen  found  adequate 
to  excite  to  the  loftiest  deeds  of  daring  or  of  endurance,  still 
leave  untouched  the  deepest  and  most  potent  spring  of  human 
action.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  can  come  into  contact  with 
any  one  of  these  principles  only  in  the  way  of  opposition,  its 
direct  tendency  being  either  to  extinguish  or  to  regulate  them ; 
but  a  false  religion  has  the  property  of  coalescing  with  the  do- 
minant passion,  which  ever  it  be,  and  it  is  then,  and  not  tUl  then, 
under  the  force  of  the  complex  motive,  that  the  whole  character  is 
put  in  action,  and  that  it  is  made  to  exhibit  all  its  latent  energies. 
The  days  of  the  Crusades  still  retain  a  considerable  hold  on 
the  popular  imagination.  To  this,  the  allusions  of  our  own 
poets,  and  the  romances  of  Italy  have  chiefly  contributed  ;  and 
it  is  in  fact  as  poetry,  not  as  history,  that  we  are  familiar  with 
the  events  of  those  times.  No  unimportant  service,  therefore, 
is  undertaken  by  the  writer  whose  design  is  to  rescue  so  remark- 
able a  series  of  events  from  the  brilliant  misrepresentation 
which  conceals  their  true  character,  and  consecrates,  at  least 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  romantic,  the  blind  achievements  of 
folly  and  crime.  Gibbon  has,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished 
this,  but  her  has  neither  told  the  whole  of  the  history,  nor  ex- 
hausted the  general  subject.  The  fourth,  the  sixth,  and  the 
seventh  Crusades,  he  has  left  unnoticed.  Mr.  Mills,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  employed  any  superfluous  la- 
bour in  compiling  out  of  the  very  ample  materials  which  present* 
ed  themselves,  a  complete  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  iu  inves- 
tigating more  at  large  their  general  consequences.  The  ability 
displayed  by  the  Author,  in  his  History  of  Muhammedanism,* 
affords  a  sufficient  pledge  as  to  the  competent  manner  in  which 
he  has  in  the  present  instance  discharged  his  task.  The  variety 
and  amplitude  of  his  researches  are  attested  by  the  authorities 
carefully  cited  throughout  the  history  ;  and  it  must  have  been  no 
email  matter,  to  wade  through  the  ponderous  tomes  bequeathed 
to  us  by  monkish  or  mussulman  historians.    The  necessary  pro- 
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c^s  of  collation  and  abridgement  is  unfavourable  to  freedom  and 
fluency  of  style ;  but  any  disadvantageous  effects  of  this  nature 
Mrhich  may  be  discernible  in  our  Author's  narrative,  are  more 
than  compensated  by  the  accuracy  which  he  has  been  so  laud- 
ably indefatigable  in  securing  by  every  means  that  was  ac- 
cessible. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  three  parts  :  the  causes  which 
led  to  so  extraordinary  a  convulsion  in  society  ;  the  events  which 
took  place  as  the  result  of  that  ebullition  of  insane  zeal ;  and 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  Crusades  upon  society.  Mr. 
Mills  has  divided  his  work  in  the  most  inartificial  manner,  into 
chapters.  In  the  first,  he  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  holy  wars.  The  second  presents  us  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  four  rabble  armies  of  which  Europe 
successively  disburthened  itself,  before  a  sword  was  drawn 
against  a  Saracen  enemy.  The  First  Crusade,  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  his  compeers,  together  with  a  digression  on  the 
chivalric  institutions  of  Palestine,  occupies  the  following  six 
chapters  ;  and  two  more,  which  describe  the  Second  Crusade 
under  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII. 
and  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  Saladin,  complete  (he  first  vo- 
lume. The  events  of  the  Third  Crusade,  headed  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  and  our  own  CcBur  de  Lion,  are  detailed  in 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  of  the  second  volume.  The  Fourth,  under 
the  OermHn  Princes,  which  took  place  in  1105,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Pope  Celestine  III. ;  and  the  Fifth,  A.D.  1900,  which 
terminated  in  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Croises,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire  ;  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  III. 
The  Sixth,  decreed  by  thefourth  council  of  Lateran,  A.  U.  1215, 
occupies  the  next.  Chapter  V.  describes  tlie  Seventh  Crusade, 
consisting  of  the  joint  expeditions  of  the  Count  of  Champagne 
and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1237— 0,  and  the  CrusaHe  of  St. 
Liouis  in  1245,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  Eighth.  The  last,  under 
Prince  Edward  of  England,  afterwards  our  Edward  I.,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Chapter  VI.  Chapter  VII.  traces  the  fate  of  the  mili- 
tary orders.  Remarks  on  the  general  consequences  of  the  Cru* 
sades,  form  the  concluding  chapter. 

The  whole  merit  of  causing  the  Crusades,  from  first  to  last, 
belongs  to  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Romish 
priesthood  who,  by  teaching  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem,  first  stimulated  the  ignorant  curiosity  of 
their  flocks  to  that  passionate  ardour  for  visiting  Palestine, 
ivhich  Peter  the  Hermit  kindled  into  an  epidemic  frenzy.  It  was 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  gainful  sale  of  relics,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  miraculously  multiplied  fragments  of  the  Cross, 
^asmade  the  means  of  keeping  alive,  during  successiveceoturies, 
the  imbecile  spirit  of  idolatry.    It  was  the  same  Church  which, 
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agreeably  to  its  policy  of  adopting,  with  some  slight  transfor- 
mation, all  that  was  captivating  in  the  institutions  of  Paganism, 
constituted  the  order  of  knighthood,  like  that  of  the  priesthood, 
a  holy  order,  sanctified  by  the  most  solemn  rites  the  initiatioQ  of 
the  military  candidate,  and  gave  up  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
to  the  most  licentious  exercise  of  his  zeal  and  hatred.     By  a 
flagrant  prostitution   of  sacred  language,  the  privileged  free* 
hooter  became  the  soldier  of  Christ,  was  sent  out  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Church,  with  the  general  commission,  not  to  convert,  but 
to  destroy  ;  and  if  he  fell  in  combating  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
he  was  ensured  the  crown  of  Martyrdom.     Finally,  it  was   the 
Toice  of  the  Pope,  or  the  decree  of  a  Romish  council,  which 
again  and  again  summoned  the  princes  of  Europe  to  the  holy 
war,  still  urging  forward  at  every  pause,  the  bootless  havoc  of 
human  life  and  happiness.    In  the  Crusades,  then,  we  have  ex- 
empUfied,  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition. 
True,  it  may  be  said,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  a  bar* 
barous  and  unenlightened  age.   But  what  produced  those  times, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised  ? 
The  corruption  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  consequent  oa 
the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  supply  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
question.     When  the  civilized  world  was  inundated  by  the  bar- 
barous hordes  of  the  North,   the  persons  and  even  the  property 
of  the  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  respected  by  the  conquerors, 
who  displayed  a  readiness  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
But  such  was  the  ignorance,  or  such  the  depraved  policy  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  religion,  that  the  nominal  convertgained  little  or  no- 
thing by  his  new  creed  in  point  of  either  knowledge  or  virtue.  The 
object,  but  not  the  spirit  of  his  worship,  became  changed.    The 
ritual  observances  of  the  Church,  were  systematically  accommo- 
dated to  the  rude  ideas  of  those  whom  it  was  sought  to  bring 
within  her  pale,  while  the  code  of  morals  was  gradually  relaxed, 
till  the  requisitious  of  duty  were  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a 
licentious  practice.     The  scheme  of  ritual,  penal,  and  pecuniary 
compensation,  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  monstrous 
system  of  error  by  which  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
was  silently  abolished  from  the  world,   while  the  universal  ig- 
norance and  profligacy  of  the  monastic  orders, seemed  to  seal  up 
thQ  fountains  of  instruction,  and  to  extinguish  every  ray  of  ligbt. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  was  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the 
times,  which,  instead  of  being  in  opposition,  as  a  true  religioa 
ever  must  be,  to  the  institutions  and  practices  of  secular  aien» 
blended  itself  with  the  genius  of  the  feudid  system,  and  while  it 
founded  its  empire   on  the  credulous  fears,  grew  strong  by 
flattering  the  vices  of  mankind.  'The  clergy,   in  fact,  so  far 
from  exerting  any  counteractive  influence  upon  society,  then- 
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SfllreB  partook  of  the  roartial  feeling  and  Tiolent  character  of 
the.  age.  Cburchmen,  as  well  as  laymen,  held  their  estates  on 
tbe  terms  of  military  serTiee ;  and  though  by  law  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  were  found  not  only  defending  their  castles 
mod  cathedrals  with  fire  and  sword,  but  engaging  in  the  usual 
excesses  of  predatory  warfare. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  pilgrimising 
mania  had  reaehed  its  height.  The  general  belief  which  began 
to  preyail  in  the  preceding  century,  still  continued  to  operate^ 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  Jerusalem  was 
about  to  become  the  scene  of  the  final  judgement.  Among  the 
armies  of  Pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land,  kings,  earls, 
marquisses,  bishops,  and  great  numbers  of  women,  are  enume- 
rated,  as  haying  taken  tlie  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Ingulph  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
corps  of  pilgrims  of  which  he  was  himself  one,  whose  number 
amounted  to  7,000,  and  among  whose  leaders  occur  the  names 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  the  bishops  of  Bamberg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Utrecht.  These  defenceles  detachments  were  of 
course  not  suffered  to  pass  through  the  infidel  territory  without 
paying  toll  to  the  Arab  robbers  who  infested  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  besides  the  capitation  tax  exacted  by  the  Moslem 
goverameat.  The  spirit  of  pilgrimising  would  dotibtless  in 
'  time  have  worn  itself  out,  as  the  panic  impulse  died  away,  ex- 
cept 80  far  as  mercantile  purposes  furnished  a  substantial  standing 
reason  for  such  devout  expeditions,  had  not  fresh  expedients 
been  fitmished  to  keep  alive  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  The 
recital  of  the  disasters  and  cruelties  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed,  had  no  eflect  in  diminishing  their  numbers,  since  these 
only  rendered  the  journey  more  meritorious ;  but  they  nourished 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and,  by  superadding  a  motive  far  mof^ 
permanent,  if  not  more  powerful,  than  that  which  actuated  the 
simple  palmer,  served  to  perpetuate  as  well  as  to  darken  the 
character  of  this  migratory  zeal.  Sooner  or  later,  it  might 
seem  to  have  been  inevitable  that  these  pilgrim  troops  should 
have  had  recourse  to  means  of  securing  a  free  passage  for  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms,  and  a  very  slight  metamorphosis  would 
at  any  time  have  converted  the  pilgrim  into  the  crusader. 
Once  in  arms,  a  leader  only  would  have  been  wanted  to  change 
the  peaceful  procession  into  the  hostile  array  of  war. 

Pope  Sylvester  the  Second  has  the  merit  of  first  calling  upon 
the  Church  universal  to  arm  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy 
Sepulchre.  Pisa  was,  however,  the  only  city  which  obeyed  this 
summons  so  far  as  to  commit  some  predatory  incursions  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  in  which  probably  she  might  have  indulged  her- 
sdf  had  no  such  sacred  obligation  been  laid  upon  her.  The 
humble  supplication  of  the  Greek  Emperor  to  Pope  Gregory 
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VII.  for  aid'  against  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  year  of  die 
eleventh  century,  occasioned  more  general  preparations ;  but  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  does  not  at  this  period  appear  to  have 
been  even  dreamed  of,  and  all  ideas  of  a  crusade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  march  of  Islamism,  soon  died  away.  In 
the  pontificate  of  his  successor,  while  the  fortunes  of  Constan- 
tinople still  hung  in  perilous  uncertainty,  the  Emperor  Alexius 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  application  to  the 
bated  Latins,  for  the  succour  of  his  capital.  His  application 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  demonstrations  equally  abor- 
tive, had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Urban  II.  to  direct  to  foreign 
enterprises  the  martial  energies  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  when 
Peter  the  Hermit  repaired  to  the  Vatican  on  his  return  from  Je- 
rusalem,  be  found  bis  Holiness  fully  prepared  to  listen  to  his 
tales.  The  Pope's  principal  advice,  however,  in  the  business, 
was  Boheroond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  a  Norman  freebooter,  who 
looked  to  recover  by  help  of  the  army  that  should  be  raised,  the 
Greciau  territories  which  had  been  the  transient  possession  of 
his  family.  In  March  1095,  Pope  Urban  held  the  council  of 
Piacentia,  at  which  the  legates  of  Alexius  were  admitted,  and 
it  was  agreed  by  the  prelates,  that  it  was  just  and  politic  to  as- 
sist the  Emperor  of  Greece  in  punishing  the  Pagans.  In  the 
month  of  November  following,  the  clerical  and  secular  people 
of  the  West  were  summoned  to  council  in  the  city  of  Clermont. 
Laymen,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  and  order, 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  France  and  Germany ;  and  the 
deliberations  were  carried  on  in  an  open  square,  because  no  hall 
cQuld  contain  the  unprecedented  multitude.  Seven  days  were 
occupied  in  passing  decrees  relating  to*  matters  of  local  or  tem- 
porary interest,  and  in  issuing  canons  for  the  edification  of  man- 
ners. On  the  eighth,  the  Pope  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  an 
oration  which  fortunately  has  been  preserved,  exhorted  tbe  im- 
patient audience  to  make  war  on  the  enemies  of  God.  Those 
who  might  die  in  tlie  encounter,  he  assured  them,  should  enter 
the  mansions  of  heaven,  while  the  living  should  have  the  un- 
speakable happiness  of  beholding  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
Cries  of  Deus  vult,  Deus  lo  vult,  Dieux  el  oott,  interrupted 
tbe  Pontiff,  who,  seizing  the  auspicious  omen,  directed  that 
these  very  words  should  be  the  war-cry  of  the  crusade,     *  Let 

*  every  one,*  he  added,  *  mark  on  his  breast  or  back  the  sign  of 
'  our  Lord^s  Cross,  in  order  that  the  saying  may  be  fulfilled, 
*^  He  who  takes  up  the  Cross  and  follows  me,  is  worthy  of 
'  me." ' 

^  The  report  of  tbe  council  of  Clermont,'  says  a  contempo- 
rary chronicler,    *  wafted   a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of 

*  Christians.  There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  re- 
'  tired^  as  did  not  respond  to  the  papal  wishes.    This  ardent 
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^  love  not  only  inspired  the  continental  proTinces,  but  the  roost 
*  distant  islands  and  sara^  countries.  The  Welshman  left  his 
'  hunting ;  the  Scotch  his  fellowship  with  vermin  ;  the  Dane  his 
'  drinking  party  ;  the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish.'  We  transcribe 
Mr.  Mills's  account  of  the  extraordinary  commotion  which  en« 
sued  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  translation  of  the  concurrent  testi* 
monies  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  Fulcher,  Guibert,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre,  and  other  early  writers. 

*  The  preaching  of  Peter, — the  entreatiet  of  Alexius, — the  councils 
ofPIacentia  and  Clermont,  and  the  exc^ions  of  the  Pope.— ^all  these  con- 
current causes  enkindled  the  elements  of  combustion,  turned  the  people 
of  the  west  from  intestine  discord  to  foreign  war,  from  dull  superstiiion 
to  furious  zeal.  The  military  enthusiast  heard  the  voice  of  Charlemagne 
calling  the  French  to  glory.    The  religious  fanatic  eagerly  and  credu- 
lously  listened  to  tales  of  visions  and  dreams.  Every  wonderful  event  in  the 
natural  world  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will.    Meteors 
and  stars  pointed  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.    The  skies  were 
involved  in  perpetual  storms ;   and  the  Maze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  shewed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the  sangui. 
nary  fury  of  earth.    Prodigies  were  not  confined  to  the  wesL    In  the 
states  of  Greece  a  marvellous  number  of  locusts  destroyed  the  vioeyards, 
but  spared  the  corn.    The  discovery  that  the  locusts  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  Europeans,  was  an  ingentoos  interpretation  of  the  sign ;  hut  the 
diviners,  :with  more  nationality  than  truth,  compared  the  corn  with  tbe 
sobriety  of  the  eastern  Christians,  and  the  vines  with  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Saracens.     Man  fully  responded  to  tbe  supposed  calls  of  G«l. 
The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed ;  the  relations  and  charities 
of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be  dissolved.  Persons  of  every 
age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the  cross.  The  storm  of  public  feeling  was 
rai&ed,  and  neither  reason  nor  authority  could  guide  its  coune.    The 
prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  the  journey,  was  passed  over  in 
contemptuous  silence.    They  separated  themselves  from  their  husbands, 
where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to  follow  them  with  their  helpless 
infants.     Monks,  not  waiting   for  the   permission   of  their  superiors, 
threw  aside  their  black  mourning  gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters 
full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  warriors.    They  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  a  solitary  life  mistook  the  impulse  of  passion  for  divine  revelations, 
and  thought  that  Heaven  had  ^annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.     A 
stamp  of  virtue  was  fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause; 
and  many  were  urged  to  the  semblance  of  religion  by  shame,  reproach, 
and  fashion.    Tbe  numerous  cases  of  hypocrisy  anested  the  command- 
ing influence  of  the  geneml  religious  principle.    They  who  had  been 
▼isited  by  criminal  justice  were  permitted  to  expiate,  in  the  service  of 
God,  their  sins  against  the  world.     The  pretence  of  debtors  was  ad- 
mitted, that  the  calls  of  heaven  were  of  greater  obligation  than  any 
claims  of  man.     Murderers,  adulterers,    robbers,  and   pirates,  quitted 
their  iniquitous  pursuits,  and  declared  that  they  would  wash  away  their 
sins  in  the  blood  of  the  Infidels.      In  short,  thousands  and  millions  of 
armed  saints  and  sinners  ranged  themselves  to  fight  the  battles  of  ttie 
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Lord-  All  nations  were  enveloped  in  the  whirlwind  of  superstition.  It 
WAS  pqbple,  and  not  merely  armies*  countnes,  and  not  only  their  mili- 
tary representatives,  that  thought  they  had  received  the  divipe  coronaaiui 
to  unsheath  the  sword  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ. 

*  For  some  months  after  the  session  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  no- 
thing was  heard  through  Europe  but  the  qote  of  preparation  for  war. — 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  purch^ed  horses,  and  arms,  and  coin. 
Such  as  had  not  taken  the  vow,  paid  for  their  timidity  or  prudence  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  their  enthusiastic  brethren.  The  wretched  fanai- 
tics  alienated  their  land,  or  sold  their  instruments  of  handicraft  and 
husbandry.  The  caution  of  the  purchasers  prevuled  over  the  eagerness 
of  the  sellers ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  transactions  was  ridiculed  by  the 
cold  hearted  and  sceptical.  Yet,  as  the  contagion  of  crusading  spread, 
they  who  had  been  sco&rs  became  converts ;  and,  like  their  former  ob- 
jects df  satire,  sacrificed  their' pronerty  to  the  necessity  of  preparation. 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  year  IO90,  the  masses  of  European  population 
began  to  roll.  But  the  roads  were  too  narrow  for  the  passengers ;  the 
paths  were  obstructed  by  the  number  of  travellers.  When  families  SU 
vided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the  mastery.  A  wife  consented 
to  the  departure  of  her  husband  on  his  vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Another,  in  whom  fear  was  stronger  than  hope,  was  loat 
in  violence  of  grief.  The  husband  wore  the  semblance  of  indiffeience, 
unmoved  by  theteurs  of  his  wife  and  the  kisses  of  his  children ;  tkoagh 
his  heart  reproached  him  for  the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the 
othes  hand,  fathers  led  their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  women  blessed 
^e  moment  of  separation  from  their  husbands ;  or,  if  they  lamented,  it 
was  from  the  cause  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and 
perils  of  the  expedition.  In  some  instances  the  poor  rustic  shod  bis 
oxen  like  horses,  and  placed  his.  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or  cas- 
tle, in<}uiring  if  that  were  Jerusalem.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  57 — 64. 

The  simplicity  of  the  children  was  far  (torn  being  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  the  Author  adds  in  a  note,  that  so  profound  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  French,  even  of  the  fourth  century,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  geography,  that  in  a  MS.  of  that  time  of  the  Chronideof 
St.  Denys,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
map  ;  and  Alexandria  appears  as  near  to  it  as  Nazareth. 

Twentv  thousand  foot,  attended  by  eight  horsemen,  imder  the 
comma  no  of  Walter  the  Penny  less,  constituted  the  fir^l  rabble 
army  who  swept  along  from  France  to  Hungary,  and  thence 
into  Bulgaria.  They  were  followed  by  a  second  division,  eom- 
posed  of  forty  thousand,  men,  women;  and  children,  led  on  bv 
Feter  the  Hermit.  The  perfidious  and  savage  outrages  of  whien 
this  insane  mob  were  every  where  guilty,  met  with  a  just  in- 
ward. The  Turks  avenged  the  injuries  ik  the  Hungarians,  and 
three  thousand  persons  only  escaped  the  scyroitar  of  the  infidel 
in  the  plains  of  Bythinia.    The  third  division,  a  band  of  fifteen 
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aod  BAYftlcit^  uoder  Gkdeipbalp  %  Gernuvi  priefll>  met  wiih  it  si" 
mil^  fi^te.  Their  desto uoiion  was  e&Med  by  strMagMi.  The 
KiM  of  HiiiigAry>  draftding  the  fury  of  ddtpenttion  to  wbieh 
hostilky  might  dme  the  Croisea,  had  the  address  to  persuade 
them  to  sorreader  tbetr  arme,  ia  reliance  upon  his  promise  of 
eleeaeiicy ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  resigned  the  means  of  de- 
fence, than  the  enraged  Hungarians  rushed  upon  the  naked  mul* 
titude,  and  the  plains  of  Belgrade  were  coyered  with  the  slain. 

*  Before  Europe  gKttered  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  chivalry,  an- 
other herd  of  wild  and  despmte  savages  scourged  and  devastated  the 
world.    They  issued  from  England,  France,  Flanders,  and  Lorraine.— 
Their  avowed  pnndple  of  union  was  the  redemption  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre.    History  b  silent  on  the  subordinate  nodes  and  bands  of  con- 
nection, except  the  horrible  superstition  of  adoring  and  feUowing  a 
goat  and  a  goo^,  which  they  believed  to  be  fiikd  with  the  divine  spirit : 
and  if  such  wexe  their  religion,  i#e  cannot  wonder  at  the  lirutality  of  their 
manners.     Besides,  their  fanaticism  was  the  height  of  fory,  for  these  wu^ 
nisters  of  the  devouring  flame,  nearly  trebled  their  precurson.    Their 
zeal  was  guided  bv  envy  and  malignity,  and  Uiey  pretended  that  it  was 
unjust  that  any  foes  of  God  should  enjoy  temporal  prosperity.    The 
Jews  enriched  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  of  the  Rhins^ 
and  communicated  to  France  and  Genoany  the  products  of  each  re^ 
spective  country.    The  ci^^  of  Cologne  was  the  first  city  which  was 
stained  with  their  blood.    The  sanctity  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
Mayence,  the  sacred  presence  of  the 'venerable  metropolitan,  could  not 
shi^d  seven  hundred  of  the  children  of  Israel  fW>m  the  swords  of  meu 
who  professed  a  religion  of  mercy  and  love.     The  bishop  of  Spires 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  the  Jews  in  his  city,  hot  die  generosity 
of  the  bishops  of  Treves  and  Worms  was  not  equally  pure  and  merito- 
rioos,  if  it  be  true  ihat  they  compelled  the  objects  of  their  protection  to 
change  their  leligioa.    Many  firm  and  noble  spirits  disdaiiied  apostacy. 
Some  of  them  retired  to  a  chamber  of  the  bishop  at  Worms,  on  pretence 
of  deliberating  on  the  reaunciaCioa  of  their  faith.    Deliberation  pro* 
duced  virtue,  and  by  self-slaughter  they  disappointed  the  cruelty  of  tneif 
enemies.    More  appalling  spectacles  were  witnessed  at  Treves*  Mothers 
plunged  the  dagger  into  the  breasts  of  their  own  children;  fiijthers  and 
sons  destroyed  each  other,  and  women  threw  themselves  io^  die  Mq^ 
selle; 

*  When  die  measure  of  murder  and  robbery  was  full,  the  infeiwl 
multitude  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Two  hundred  thousand  people^ 
of  whom  only  three  thousand  were  horsemen,  entered  Hungary.  They 
hurried  on  to  the  south  in  their  usual  career  of  carnage  and  rapine ;  but 
when  they  came  to  Mersbourg,  their  passage  was  opposed  by  an  Huur 
garian  army.  Their  requests  to  the  icings  general  for  provisions  and  ^ 
fifee  passage  were  denied ;  but  they  forced  a  bridge  over  the  Panube ;  an4 
gsthering  strength  from  the  desperateness  of  dieir  situation,  they  suc^ 
ceeded  in  making  some  breaches  in  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  ruin,  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  appeared  inevitable  i  and  the  king  with  his  noldes 
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was  prepared  to  fly  to  the  south.  By  some  strange  panic  which  the  best 
historians  can  neither  explain  nor  describe,  the  besiegers  deserted  the 
assault  and  fled.  Their  cowardice  was  as  abject  as  their  boldness  had 
been  ferocious ;  and  the  Hangpirians  punned  them  with  such  slaughter, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Danube  were  for  days  red  with  their  blood.  Bnt 
few  of  the  rabble  survived.  Count  Emicho,  who  had  gained  damnalnty 
distinction  by  bis  cruelties  00  the  Jews,  succeeded  in  flying  into  Ger- 
many. Some  others  escaped  to  the  south ;  and  in  time  joined  the  re- 
gular forces  of  the  feudal  princes  of  Europe/     Vol.  1.  pp.  76 — ^79 

More  than  it  quarter  of  a  million  of  wretched  fanatics  thus 
perished  in  the  first  great  convulsion,  before  the  Cmsadefs  took 
the  field  against  the  Saracens ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  esti- 
mating the  general  sum  of  good  and  e?il  connected  with  the 
Crusades,  might  seem  to  require  a  counterbalance  of  some  spe- 
cific gravitv.  The  annihilation  of  the  stagnant  masses  of  po- 
pulation of  which  Europe  had  been  drained,  was,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  salutary  catastrophe :  they  could  not  have  been  re- 
absorbed, without  endangering  the  whole  frame  of  society*  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  intoxication  of  fanatical  seal,  or 
those  expectations  of  plunder  which  were  authorized  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusade,  and  the  indulgences  held  out  to  all 
classes  who  should  assume  the  cross,  that  seduced  these  mnlti- 
tudes  from  their  homes,  and  let  them  loose  from  all  social  re* 
Btraints,  the  ties  of  nature  and  the  obligations  of  conscience,  to 

!)rovoke  their  own  destruction.  We  must  trace  the  miscbief  to 
ts  source,  and  it  will  then  appear  that  the  immense  waste  of  hu- 
man life  caused  by  the  Crusades,  was  tlie  most  inconsiderahie 
part  of  the  amount  of  eyil  chargeable  as  their  e&cCs  upon 
society. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rabble  armies  were  hurried  on,  it  b 
most  probable,  by  no  intelligible  motive.  The  love  of  rapine 
and  the  hope  of  salvation,  were  the  uppermost  ideas  which  the 
sermons  of  the  priests  would  excite ;  but  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  heterogeneous  aggregate,  may  properly  be  tenned  a 
diabolical  frenzy.  The  long  continuance  of  the  interest  excited, 
is  a  circumstance  more  remarkable  than  the  pitch  of  insanity 
which  it  reached.  For  this,  however,  the  extensive  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  Crusaders,  satisfactorily  accM>unt. 
t)r.  Robertson  thus  enumerates  them  in  the  Notes  to  his  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe:  1. '  They  were  exempted  from  prose- 

*  cutioDs  on  account  of  debt,  dunng  the  time  of  their  being 
'  engaged  in  this  holy  service.    2.  They  were  exempted  firom 

*  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  in 
'  order  to  fit  them  for  this  sacred  warfare.  S.  They  were 
'  exempted,  either  entirely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time, 
'  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  4.  They  might  alienate  their 
^  lands  without  tbe  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they 
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fceld.  ft«  Their  peraons  and  eflbcts  were  t«keo  under  (be  pro^ 
teetion  of  St  Peter,  and  tbe  anattiemae  of  the  Cbtirob  were 
deoouQcsed  against  all  who  should  molest  tketn,  or  carry  ou 
any  quarrel  or  hoelility  agaio^l  tbeai»  during  their  absence  on 
accouol  of  tlie  holy  war.  6.  They  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil 
court,  but  were  declaretl  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
alone.  7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remi»$ion  iif  all  their 
#tii#,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without 
requiring  any  oiher  proof  of  their  penitence,  but  their  engag- 
ing ill  this  ejLpedition  ;  and  thus,  by  gratifying  their  favourite 
passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  themselves  immu* 
nities  which  were  not-  usually  obtained,  but  by  paying  large 
sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penapces/  This 
last  abuse  of  indulgences,'  as  it  is  termed  by  Gibbon,  deserves 
lo  mean  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  abominations  which  flowed 
rom  ^  tbe  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war/ 

Such,  then,  were,  in  brief,  the  principles  which  originated 
he  Crusades  ;  the  spirit  of  pilgrimising,  the  desire  of  revenge, 
he  passion  for  military  glory,  and  the  assurance  of  an  eternal 
e%vard, — all,  wi(h  the  exception  of  the  love  of  war,  the  foul 
lifsipring  of  that  faith,  in  itself  little  better  than  Paganism 
mder  a  Christian  name,  which  so  long  eclipsed  the  light  of 
develation.  No  one  of  these  principles  would  of  itself  have 
leeu  adequate  to  kindle  and  sustain  the  requisite  degree  of  en- 
husiasm  ;  and  only  by  a  false  religion  could  they  have  been  all 
issociated.  On  the  injustice  of  the  holy  wars,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge :  they  were  entirely  unprovoked*  Had  the  relief  of  the 
Uireek  Emperor  been  their  object,  a  shadow  of  right  might  have 
ittached  to  the  cause  of  the  Crusaders ;  but  Alexius  soon  dis- 
covered bis  fear  and  hatred  of  his  new  allies,  and  tbe  Greek 
nnpire  fell  before  tbe  defenders  of  Christendom.  The  chas- 
isement  of  the  Arab  robbers  who  infested  the  route  to  the  sacred 
/ity,  might  have  been  an  object  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry ; 
>ut  with  regard  to  the  Moslem  lords  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  though  subject  to  tbe  disasters  attendant  upon 
changes  in  the  caliphate,  and  at  times  suffering  from  the  oppres- 
live  and  wanton  cruelties  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  enjoyed  upon 
tbe  whole,  tolerance  and  protection ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
pretence  for  arming  in  their  cause,  till  all  negotiation  with  the 
Mussulman  government  had  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Johnson, 
indeed,  in  his  Notes  upon  Shakspeare,  ventures  the  opinion, 
that  the  principle  of  self-defence  would  justify  Christians  in 
adopting,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  apostolic  sword  of  Mahomet. 

*  If,*  he  says,  *  it  be  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans, 

*  to  extirpate  by  the  sword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws 
^  of  self-defence,  lawful  for  men  of  every  other  religion,  and  for 
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*  Cbristians  amoog^  odiers,  to  make  war  opofi  HabometaM, 

*  simply  as  Mahometans,  as  men  oUiged  by  their  own  prin- 

*  ciples  to  make  war  upon  Christians,  and  only  lying  in  watt 

*  till  opportunity  shall  promise  them  suoeess.'  Mr«  MiUs 
quotes  a  similar  passage  from  Lord  Baoon,  in  which  that  gieal 
man  does  not  scruple  to  intimate  his  approbation  of  the  prin- 
eiple,  *  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  always  a  auffi- 

*  dent  ground  of  invasiTe  war  against  the  Turk,  not  for  cause 
<  of  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear  of  war  from  the   enemy, 

*  and  therefore  the^  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good,  be 

*  upon  the  preventive.'  Such  a  plea  as  this  would  of  ooone 
Justify,  were  it  valid,  the  most  nefarious  acts  of  aggreaaion ; 
and  indeed,  conquest  in  order  to  security,  has  in  all  ages  been 
the  pretence  of  ambition.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  in  other  words  this :  If  it  be  a  part  of  the  r^igioa 
of  Mahometans,  to  extirpate,  &c.  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Christians.  Its  not  being  a  part  of  the  ChristiaB 
religion,  he  forgets  to  notice ;  at  all  events,  he  seems  to  thinly 
it  should  be  a  part  of  Christian  practice ;  and  if  the  MahometaDS 
do  not  act  up  to  their  principles,  since  they  suffer  the  sword  of 
extermination  to  sleep,  we  ouebt  to  punish  them  for  their  inooo* 
sistency,  although  in  utter  disregard  of  what  ought  to  be  our 
own.  On  no  better  grounds  than  these  have  almost  all  the  wars, 
holy  and  unholy,  in  the  annals  of  history,  been  waged.  Nor 
has  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  Crusades,  wholly  ceased  to 
operate.  The  very  language  of  that  age  has  been  applied  to 
modem  contests  in  which  self-defence  has  furnished  a  plea  for 
invasion,  and  the  character  of  atheism  has  been  oonstacfed  as 
sufficiently  designating  to  hatred  and  vengeance  the  persons  of 
political  enemies.  Into  the  merits  of  the  war  waged  against 
the  French  republic,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter;  but  the 
coincidence  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  intelligent  observer,  with 
regard  to  that  profane  misapplication  of  terms  which  still  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters,  in  reference  to  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  warfare. 

To  enjoy  completely  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  the  reader 
must  at  least  forget  that  he  is  a  Christian.  He  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  a  Mussulman.  Saladin  should  be  his  hero,  a  name  which 
far  outshines  in  lustre,  the  heroes  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
triumphant  sequel  of  the  tale  should  be,  what  the  Italian  bard 
forgot  to  tell,  Jerusalem  regained.  The  hand  of  Plrovideace 
might  then  be  viewed  as  dealing  judgements  down  upon  the 
Christian  invader;  and  the  final  result  of  the  successive  descents 
upon  the  Asiatic  coast,  would  appear  to  be  strictly  aooordant 
with  poetical  justice,  ending,  as  all  epics  should  do,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  just  cause,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  aggressor. 


As  it  ii»  the  history  of  the  Crusades  forms  a  disastrom  and 
sickeDing  Darratite. 

The  character  of  Godfrey  of  BouiBoti,  however,  appears  id 
have  deserved  muoh  of  the  veneration  which  the  legends  of  the 
middle  ages  have  procured  for  him.  Uniting  the  gentlest  mkn^ 
ners  to  the  firmest  spirit,  *  the  amiableness  of  virtue  to  its.com* 
'  manding  gravity/  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  poHtioal 
courage  and  for  personal  bravery. 

'  His  lofty  mind  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises.  His  de- 
poTtment  was  moral ;  his  piety  was  fervent ;  and  he  appeared,  perhaps, 
to  be  better  fitted  for  a  cloister  of  reformed  monks,  than  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  furious  and  licentious  soldiexy.  He  regretted  the  stem 
necessity  which  drew  him  from  the  immediate  sertice  of  6od ;  but 
when  in  arms,  he  was  a  hero ;  and  his  nuirtial  seal  in  the  cause  of  heaven 
was  always  directed  by  prudence  and  tempered  by  philaathiopy/ 

Grodfrey  alone  of  all  the  crusading  princes,  receives  the  praise 
of  the  Princess  Anna  Commena,  as  being  influenced  by  rengious 
motives  in  the  enterprise :  the  views  of  the  others,  she  represents 
as  purely  secular.  Tancred,  however,  is  praised  for  his  martial 
and  intellectual  qualities.  Generous,  open,  and  high-minded,  he 
would,  ^  says  the  present  Writer,  have  neen  *  courteous  and  hu- 

*  mane  to  all  mankind,  if  the  superstition  of  the  aee  had  not 

*  taught  him  that  the  Saracens  were  the  enemies  of  Gk>d,  and 
<  that  the  Christians  were  the  ministers  of  heavenly  wrath.*  When 
all  the  other  princes  had  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  swearto]g 
fealty  to  the  Greek  Emperor  as  their  liege  lord,  Tancred,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Bosphorus,  disguised  himself  as  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  this  meanspassed  into  Asia,  having  escaped  the 
disgrace.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  the  only  one  who  vras 
permitted  to  take  a  qualified  oath  of  fealty. 

In  May,  1097,  the  Crusading  army  opened  the  holy  campaign 
by  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  capital  of  Bythinia.  We  pass 
over  the  burning  of  a  castle  full  of  Pelagonian  heretics,  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  in  their  march  to  Constan- 
tinople. Seven  weeks  were  spent  in  the  siege  of  Nice,  during 
which,  the  number  of  the  Christians  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  received  martyrdom,  was  considerable.    At  this  period^ 

*  the  morals  of  the  Croises,  were  of  less  questionable  merit  than 

*  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms.' 

*  The  camp  presented  the  rare  and  edifying  spectacle  of  a  chaste  and 
sober  soldiery :  and  although  not  free  from  the  common  disposition  of 
exalting  past  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  the  confession  wasdrawti 
from  the  severest  censors,  that  thers  was  far  more  virtue  among  the  Cfilsad* 
ing  warriors  than  among  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  old  time.  The  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  early  church  were  revived.  So  afieetieiiale  was  the 
union  between  the  brotherheodi  that  all  thingi  were  ksM  in  COmmotK 
The  generals  not  only  commanded  and  fou^t,  but  watched  and  did  the 
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most  humble  duties  of  the  camp  :  so  that  the  officer  and  the  soldier 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.     Artificial  discipline  was  needless,  wheo 
virtue  pervaded  every  part  of  manners/ 

All  this  Mr.  Mills  tells  us  very  gravely,  on  the  authority  chiefly 
of  <  the  good  Archbishop  Baldric«*  Bat  we  have  lo  fiod  fault 
nvitb  our  Author,  that,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Gibbon,  he  often 
seems  purposely  to  leave  his  readers  in  doubt,  whether  the  his- 
torian is  in  earnest,  or  whether  he  is  only  repeating  the  details  of 
authors  for  whose  large  demands  on  the  credulity  of  posterity, 
he  holds  himself  in  no  way  accountable.  This  brotherly  union 
among  the  chiefs,  this  edifying  spectacle  of  primitive  piety  among 
the  soldiery,  were  not  long  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  not  LeDt,  bat 
Easter,  which  tries  the  virtue  of  the  faithful.  Of  this  same  war- 
like fraternity,  the  impartial  record  of  history  reveals,  that  dis- 
union, treachery,  and  ambition  soon  manifested  themselves  among 
the  chiefs,  and  that  not  all  the  ceaseless  exhortations  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  judicial  punishments  inflicted  upon  crime,  could  lon^  pre- 
serve any  regard  to  morals  in  the  camp.  Alternate  fiimine  and 
plenty  were  alike  productive  of  either  the  most  desperate  or  the 
most  wanton  excesses  of  immorality  and  cruelty.  Alexius,  hi 
saving  Nice  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  being*  taken 
by  storm,  was  guilty  of  some  unfairness  to  his  prcrfessed  allies, 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  no  doubt  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation,  at  that  dangerous  crisis,  of  their  fair  character 
for  discipline  and  virtue. 

The  separation  of  Baldwin  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  from  the 
main  army,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  in  which  hb  selfishness 
and  violence  involved  him  with  his  compeers,  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Latin  state  of  Edessa.  After  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  battle  of  Doryleum,  and  the  fall  of  Tarsus,  it 
was  an  easy  triumph  which  was  obtained  over  the'  inert  popula- 
tion of  Mesopotamia  by  this  detachment  of  brave,  but  unprincipled 
adventurers.  In  the  meantime,  the  main  body  of  the  army  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital  of  Syria.  During  the  protracted 
siege  which  it  sustained  uninjured,  so  unskilful  were  the  opera- 
tions of  the  assailants,  the  Christian  camp  experienced  aU  the 
horrors  of  famine.  The  distresses  which  they  had  occasioned  in 
the  exhausted  country,  now  recoiled  on  themselves.  An  ox,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  was  scarcely  worth  fifteen 
shillings,  became  as  valuable  as  four  pounds.  The  cavalry,  which 
had  numbered  more  than  seventy  thousand,  were  reduced  to  two 
thousand.  Carrion  was  openly  dressed,  and  human  flesh  was 
eaten  in  secret.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  the  charge  of  cannibalism  is  most  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
brought  against  the  Crusaders.  Malmsbury  asserts,  that  the 
practice  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Mr.  Millsy  by  a  ludicrous  slip  of  the  pen,  informa  us,  that  Bohe- 
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)nd  *0lem  some  Turkish  prisoneffs  and  roasted  them  altoe/  de- 
iring  to  the  astonished  bye^standersi  that  bis  appetite  would 
bmit  to  necessity ;  but  whether  he  partook  of  the  dinner  he  af« 
ited  to  provide,  does  not  appear :  his  design  was  merely  to  strike 
ror  into  the  enemy.  A  story  not  very  dissimilar  is  told  of  the 
n-bearted  king,  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
on,  preserved  in  Mr*  Ellis^s  Specimens. 

^  On  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment  which  he  gpive  to  some  Sara- 
lian  embatsadorSy  he  commanded  his  manhal  to«trike  off  the  heads  of 
equal  numl>er  of  Muselman  prisoners  of  high  rank,  and  deliver  them 
the  cook,  with  instructions  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling 
m  in  a  caldron,  to  distribute  them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each 
»t,  observing  to  fasten  on  ths  forehead  of  each,  the  piece  of  parchment 
pressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim.  A  head  was  also  to,  be 
jught  for  Richard,  and  he  would  eat  thereof, 

As  it  were  a  tender  chick. 

To  see  how  the  others  will  like, 
ery  thing  took  place  according  to  order.    The  embassadors  were 
Kked  at  Die  repast,  and  astonished  at  the  king,  who  swallowed  the 
>reels  at  hsl  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 

Every  man  then  poked  other; 

They  said,  **  This  is  the  devil's  brother, 

That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  them  eats.** 
'  The  table  was  then  cleared,  and  covered  with  a  proper  dinner.  Richard 
ui  courteously  relieved  their  fears  respecting  their  own  penooal  safety, 
ologised  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to 
( ignorance  of  their  taste,  adding  that  no  food  was  so  nourishing  to  an 
iglishman  as  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  and  that  so  long  as  one  was  left  in 
ria,  they  would  care  for  no  other  meat.' 

Were  the  tales  of  lying  minstrels  to  be  beUered,  this  was  not 
5  Orst  occasion  on  which  his  lion  majesty  had  tasted  of  such  a 
licacy.  The  cannibalism  of  the  Croisesy  rests  upon  better  autho- 
y .  At  the  siege  of  Marra,  the  old  resources  of  dogs*  flesh  and 
man  carcasses,  were  again  rendered  necessary  by  the  famine 
tailed  upon  the  army  by  their  improvidence ;  and  when  the 
y  was  taken,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  mangled  and  eaten 
their  conquerors.  These  disgusting  faets  are  mentioned  by 
jdebodus,  Robert,  Baldric,  and  All^rt :  the  latter  expresses 
I  astonishment  that  they  should  prefer  the  flesh  of  dogs  to  that 
Christians  and  Saracens.  Ralph  of  Caen  also  mentions  the 
;ts  with  shame  and  indignation ;  and  Mr.  Mills  enumerates 
tier  concurrent  testimonies. 

Antioch  at  length  fell  through  treachery,  and  in  the  stlenoe  of 
s  night,  the  Croises  commenced  their  indiscrimfnate  butchery 
its  sleeping  inhabitants.  For  some  time,  Greeks  and  Arme* 
ins  were  equally  with  the  Mussulmans  exposed  to  their  fury  ; 
d  *  the  dignity  of  age,  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  the 
leauty  of  the  weaker  msx,  were  alike  disregarded  by  the  Latin 
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thousand.  When  their  swords  had  been  saflSdently  slotted  with 
slaughter,  the  holy  anny,  *  changing,'  says  Mr.  Mills,  ^  thor 
'  fierceness  for  the  more  citilized  vices  of  debauchery  and  hypo- 
^  crisy,  ate  and  drank,  rendering  thanks  to  Gtod.'  All  discipline 
in  the  camp  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Crusaders  gaTe  them* 
selves  up  to  the  most  unbridled  profligracy.  Pestilence,  famine, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  soon,  however,  brought  back  for  a 
while,  the  reign  of  sobriety  and  superstition.  The  batde  of  An* 
tiooh  ensued^  in  wliieh  the  talisman  of  th^  holy  lance  did  not  M, 
by  the  help  of  certain  ceiestiitl  allies  who  ap^red  i&  white 
annoor,  and  riding  on  white  horses,  on  the  summit  of  the  netgh- 
bodring  hills,  to  secure  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  the  victory. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  springs  that  the  Croises  set  out  on 
their  march  towards  Jerusaleol.  The  holy  city  was  invested  by 
them,  June  7,  1090.  Uf  the  millions  of  fanatics  who  had  vowed 
to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  forty  tbousaad 
only  encamped  nefore  Jerusalem,  of  whom  not  much  more  thts 
half  were  soldiers.  The  destruction  of  more  tlian  850,000  Eu- 
ropeans, had,  according  to  our  Authors  computation,  purchased 
the  possession  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  fidessa*  The  tamultuoas 
joy  awakened  by  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  pilgrim  army,  may  be  easily  imagined  ^  nor  is  it  diiBcall 
to  appreciate  the  oharaoter  of  their  religious  emotioDS.  In  ■ 
■aoment,  if  we  may  believe  the  monkish  historians,  the  fieroeness 
of  the  warrior  was  dissolved  info  tears  of  devotion  and  ffratitade; 
bis  lance  and  sword  were  thrown  aside,  and  with  bare  feet  be  ap- 
proached '  the  seat  of  man^s  redemption.*  What  ensued,  sup- 
plies an  expressive  comment  on  tiMM  demonstrations  of  pietj. 
The  clergy  cimifdained  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  month,  the 
character  of  the  Christiao  soldiers  before  Jerusakn,  had  become 
as  immoral  as  it  had  been  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Antioch. 
When  the  ill-fated  city  was  at  lengdi  taken  by  storm,  the  car^ 
aage  exceeded  all  description.  The  *  pious'  Godfrey,  on  esler- 
iag  it,  set  the  example  of  avenging  upon  the  helpl»s  Saracens, 
the  Christian  blood  which  had  been  spilled.  Three  days  were 
devoted  to  a  promiscuous  massacre.  Oa  the  day  after  the  ▼ictory, 
thiee  hundred  men,  to  whom  Tanorad  and  Gaston  do  Beam  hiMl 
promised  protection,  and  bad  given  a  standard  as  a  warrant  for 
their  safety,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  soldiery*  The 
subjugated  and  defenceless  inhabitants^— women  with  cbildrea  si 
the  braast,  girls,  and  boys,  were  dragged  into  the  publie  frfaees, 
and  deliberately  butebered,  while  the  svnagogoes  were  set  ca 
fire,  and  great  nuflSbers  of  Jews  perished  in  the  flames.  Seventy 
thousand  Moslems  is  the  total  aussber,  acoordiag  to  Gibbon,  d 
those  who  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  infection  of  the  deal 
bodies,  he  adds,  predaeed  an  epidemical  disease.    Than  was  the 
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triumph  of  faDaticism  consumrtiatecl,  and  the  fouDdationa  of  the 
tranailory  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  laid  in  cruelty  and  rapine. 

The  Second  Crusade,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  Edessa, 
was  on6  of  disaster  and  dis^ace.  The  original  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  speedily  abandoned ;  and  Louis  and  Conrad  re- 
turned to  Elurop6,  with  the  shattered  relics  of  their  armiesi  bar- 
ing failed  in  every  enterprise.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1140. 
The  history  of  Palestine  from  that  period,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  supreme  power  of  Saladin,  as  lord  of  Syria  and  Bgypt,^  in 

1186,  consists  of  petty  conflicts  generally  unfavourable  in  their 
issue  to  the  Christjans.  Mr.  Mills^s  rapid  outline  of  these  events, 
isy  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  satisfactory.  As'  he  was  writing  the 
history  of  the  Crusades,  not  that  of  Palestine,  he  has  done  well  to 
refrain  from  more  ample  details,  although  the  life  and  character 
of  Noureddin  furnish  a  subject  of  seductive  interest. 

The  invasion  of  Saladin  was  occasioned  and  justified  by  the 
predatory  incursions  which,  in  contempt  of  existing  treaties,  the 
Latin  chieftains,  who  were  no  better  than  common  robbers, 
made  upon  the  Moslem  states.  In  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Acre,  Jaffa,  Cesarea,  and  Beritus,  followed  the 
example  of  Tiberias,  and  yielded  to  the  conqueror.    In  October, 

1187,  Jerusalem  capitulated  ;  and  Saladin,  *  in  nothing  a  bar- 
*  barian  but  in  name,*  with  courteous  clemency  released,  at  the 
auppfication  of  the  women,  the  greater  part  of  bis  prisoners,  and 
loacied  them  with  presents. 

'  This  action,  worthy  of  a  gentle  and  Christian  knight,  was  not  the 
consequence  of  a  transient  feeling  of  humanity ;  for  when  he  entered 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  heard  of  the  tender  care  with  which  the 
military  friars  of  St  John  treated  the  sick,  he  allowed  ten  of  the  order  to 
jnemain  in  their  hospital  till  they  could  complete  their  work  of  humanity. 
Many  of  the  Christians  who  left  Jerusalem,  went  to  Antioch :  but 
Bohemond  not  only  denied  them  hospitality,  but  even  stripped  them. 
They  marched  into  the  Saracenian  country,  and  were  well  received.' 
Vol.  I.  p.  441. 

Saladin  pursued  his  conquests  m  the  principality  of  Antioch  : 
five  and  twenty  towns  submitted,  and  the  capital  itself  became 
tributary  to  the  Musselmans. 

The  Crusade  of  Richard  Coeur  de  lion  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  who  followed  up  the  successes  of  the  heroic  Frederio 
Barbarossa,  took  place  in  the  year  119 1  •  Acre  surrendered  to 
the  two  kings ;  and  near  Azotus,  Saladin  in  person  sustained 
a  signal  defeat.  During  the  subseauent  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  the  people  of  the  two 
armies  lired  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  mmgled  in  the  tour- 
nament. 
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*  More  than  thi( :  through  the  Whole  of  Ihe  war,  Saladin  and  Richard 
emnlated  each  other  as  mu^h  in  the  reciprocation  of  courtesy  as  ia 
.military  exploits.  If  ever  the  king  of  England  chanced  to  be  ill, 
Saladin  sent  him  presents  of  Damascene  pears,  peaches,  and  other 
fruits.  The  same  liberal  hand  gave  the  luxury  of  snow  in  the  hot 
seasons.  Hoveden,  p.  693.  Saladin  could  not  but  have  felt  some 
Kindness  for  gallant  warriors,  whether  Christians  or  Musselroans,  if  it 
be  true,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  he  had  re- 
quested and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  a  French  caralier, 
ttamed  Humphrey  de  Thoron/  *  Saphadin  (the  brother  of  Saladin) 
•shewed,  his  respect  for  the.military  character  of  Richard,  by  obtttning 
from  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  son/ 

An  honourable  truce  was  the  termination  of  the  caiDpaign. 
The  Christian  King  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  ex- 
pressions of  esteem ;  Jaffa  and  I'yre  were  surrendered  to  the 
'Christians  ;  and  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
make  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  from  the  taxes 
formerly  imposed  by  the  Saracenian  princes.  At  the  solicitatioD 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  Tisited  Jerusaleiii,  where  he 
*was  invited  to  the  royal  palace,  Saladin  ey^n  allowed  establish- 
'tnents  of  Latin  priests  to  be  formed  in  the'Hdly  Sepulchre,  and 
In  the  churches  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  generosity 
of  this  singular  man  exceeds  any  thing  in  the  annals  of  Aiitalry. 
As  for  his  Christian  rival,  Mr.  Mills  remarks,  thatbejraned 
'moi^  honour  in  Palestine  (ban  any  of  the  emperors  orkinga 
who  bad  sought  renown  in  foreign  wars. 

The  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  romance  revived  at  the  death  of 

Saladin,  A.  D.  il93 ;    and   was    diligently  fanned    by  Pope 

Celestine  III.    But  the  concerns  of  the  Kaflg  of  Etfglaod  I^ 

him  no  longer  at  liberty  for  foreign  adventuries,  and  France  had 

iiot  yet  recovered  from  the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  the  Third 

Crusade.    Germany  alone  embraced  the  calL     Altboa^  the 

'truce  agreed  upon  between  Richard  and  Saladin  had  expired, 

yet,  the  Christians  and  Musselmans  continued  to  live  in  alnHyf 

,  and  all  the  Latins  resident  in  the  Holy  Land  deprecated  the 

renewal  of  hostilities.    'The  new  Crusaders,  however,    were 

Neither  to  be  counselled  nor  controlled.    They  took 'the  Seld, 

and  obtained  some  advantages ;  but  their  cause  was  ruined  by 

the  dissentions  and  cowardice -of  (heir  chiefs :  part  returned  to 

iQermany,  leaving  ihe  S^ulchre  to  its  fate,  and  the  rest  were 

in'atsacred  by  the  Moslems,  who  surprised  them  while  celebrating 

the  feast  of  St*  Martin,  in  the  city  of  Jaffa,  Nbv.  11,  1107. 

The  Fifth  Crusade  is  the  fourth  of  Gibbon,  with  whose  maa* 
terly  sketch,  Mr.  Mills's  distinct  and  accurate  narrative,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  same  sources,  may  be  compared  with  advan- 
tage. Although  it  possesses  less  novelty  than  other  portions  of 
the  history,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
work.   The  origin  of  this  Crusade  is  to  be  re&md  more  diieedy 
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than  either  of  the  preceding  two,  to  genuine  fanaticism ;  yet 
was  it  in  the  issue  wholly  diverted  from  a  religious  purpose* 
Constantinople  became,  instead  of  Syria,  the  seat  of  wan,  and 
in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Vatican,  the  Greek  fell  be- 
neath the  swbrd  that  had  been  drawn  by  his  fellow  Christiaft 
against  the  common  enemy  of  their  faith ;  the  injuries  of  the 
first  Crusaders  were  repaid  with  usury  upon  their  treacherous 
ally ;  and  learning  wept  over  the  treasures  whidi  perished  in  the 
flames  kindled  in  the  superb  capital  by  the  Latin  barbarians. 

To  the  Si^th  Crasade,  which  Gibbon  despatches  in  between 
three  and  four  pages,  Mr.  Mills  devotes  a  whole  chapter.  It 
appears  to  have  been  instigated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  thd 
purpose  of  establishing  his  own  supremacy,  and  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  struggling  with  the  Pontiff  for  supre- 
macy, by  commanding  him  to  take  the  cross.  Of  late,  the 
Musdmans  of  Asia  bad  been  forgotten:  the  enthnsiasift  of 
cbivakv,  and  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  had  been  diverted  into  new 
channels.  The  Pope  had  himself  levied  a  considerable  number 
of  crusaders  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Albigenses  in 
l^rance,  promising  the  exterminators  of  heresy  the  self-same 
pardons  and  indulgences  as  had  been  conceded  to  those  who 
went  out  to  Palestine.  In  a  letter  to  the  Saltan  of  Aleppoy 
written  in  1212,  the  Pontiff  had  complimented  the  Saracen 
upon  his  respect  for  Christianity ;  but  now  it  suited  his  policy 
to  demand  from  Saphadin  the  restitution  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  was  summoned,  A.D.  ISid*, 
to  give  the  greater  eflfect  to  the  call  made  upon  the  princes  and 
nations  of  Christendom  to  arm  for  the  sacred  wlir.  The  history 
of  this  Crusade  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  expedition 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  which  forms  the  first  act  of  the  drama^ 
terminated  in  murdering  a  few  thousands  of  infidels,  robbing 
the  private  and  religious  houses  of  the  Latins  and  Syrians^ 
making  some  useless  pilgrimages  in  armed  procession,  and  col- 
lecting a  fe^  relics,  ^ith  which  the  royal  fanatic  wisely  hastened 
hWck  to  his  impoverished  kingdom.  The  war  in  Egypt  forms 
tbe  second  part  of  the  history,  and  presents  a  variety  in  cru- 
ftwSing  operations.  R^inforceraebts  having  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, It  \?as  ^resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Damietta,  then  looked  upon 
ftA  the  key  of  Bgypt.*  tt  ^as  taken  by  assault,  but  not  before 
it  hod  b)eeh  reduced  by  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence^ 
•to  a  '  vast  chamel  house.*  Of  its  population  of  seventy  thou- 
iknd,  three  thbuisMd  only  were  the  relics :  the  streets,  the 
mosques,  und  the  houses  w^re  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and 

*  *  The  modBrn  bahiiett&  is  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city 
#lli^  thfe  Christians  besieged,  i^tid  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Musel- 
AfeiiH,  A.D;  USO.'    Mills,  Vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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the   conquerors    *>  marched  through    a    pestilential    Tapoor. 
This  important  acquisition  was  not  long  retained  :  after  it  bad 
been  eight  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Latins,  its  voldntarj 
restoration  to  the  Musselmans  was  the  price  of  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  invading  army,  who  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  return 
to  Europe.    A  third  detachment  was  led  by  the  Emperor  Pre- 
Jeric  II.  in  person,  who,  after  being  excommunicated  by  bis  Holi- 
ness for  suspending  bis  vow  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land,  drew 
upon  himself  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  what  was 
worse,  the  inroads  of  the  Pope^s  troops  during  his  absence,  for 
entering  upon  the  crusade  before  he  bad  been  relieved  from  the 
Papal  censures.    The  enraged  Pontifl"  followed^  him   with  his 
bulls  to  Palestine,  and  harassed  him  by  prohibithig  the  fiaithful 
froiti.  obeying  a  rebellious  son  of  the  Church.     Nevertheless, 
this  extraordinary  person  had  the  address*  to  obtain  by  nego- 
tiation more  than  all  the  heroic  phrenzy  of  Richard  could  accom- 
plish.   Before  he  returned  to  Europe,  a  treaty  had  been  sagned, 
by  which  Jerusalem,   Jaffa,   Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Ibor 
appendages,  were  restored  to  the  Christians,  and  a  ten  years* 
truce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  contending  parties.     The 

'  Sepulchre  was  given  up  to  the  Latins ;  the  mosque  of  Omar 
only,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Musselmans,  on  the  condition  of  a  right  of 
visiting  it  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  patriarchy  how- 
ever, and  the  clergy,  regarded  with  abhorrence  an  excommo- 
nicated  prince ;  *  a  man,  too,  who  had  given  license  to  the 
<  Saracens  to  adore  their  God  in  a  Christian  temple.*  The 
guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sal- 
tan of  Egypt,  lies  between  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Temjplars. 

*  Camel  read  the  letter  which  conveyed  to  him  the  news,  exclaimed 
Co  bis  associates,  *'  See  the  fidelity  of  these  Christian  dogs;*'  and  dis- 

CAtched  a  friend  to  Frederic  with  the  paper  which  he  had  received/ 
M.  Paris.] 

Attended  only  by  his  courtiers  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Emperor  visited  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  boldly  taking 
the  crown  from  the  altar,  to  which»  oy  virtue  of  hia  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  he  laid  a  legitimate  claim,  plaoed 
it  upon  his  own  head,  while  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  pronounced  a  laudatory  oration.  Having  given  orden 
for  the  restoration  of  the  city  walk,  he  returned  to  Acre,  and 
from  thence  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Mills  is  aware  that  he  has  but  partially  succeeded  in 
clearing  up  the  involved  and  disputed  details  of  this  very  ex- 
traordinary train  of  events.  Few  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
.  Crusades  are,  he  remarks,  more  difficult  to  understana.  Fre- 
dericks friendship  with  the  Moslems,  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
was  vilified  by  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  as  an  eaeoiy 
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^f  the  Charcbi  is  a  circiimstanoe  upon  which  no  light  is  thrown 
in  the  present  work.  Matthew  Paris  is  our  Author*s  chief  au- 
thority ;  and  from  some  interesting  circumstances  quoted  from 
him  at  p.  223,  it  appears  that  the  esteem  with  which  the  Em- 
peror was  regarded  by  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  by  his  son,  was 
both  sincere  and  lasting. 

The  Seventh  Crusade,  consequent  on  the  council  of  Spoletto, 
A.D.  1234,  had  also  two  parts  ;  the  expedition  of  the  count  of 
Champagne,  and  that  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  The  Sepul- 
chre was  once  mote  to  be  redeemed.  At  the  first  sound  of  war- 
like preparations  in  the  West,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  driven, 
the  Latins  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  overthrown  the  tower  of  David, 
lirhich  hitherto  had  been  regarded  as  sacred  by  all  classes  of 
religionists.  The  French  crusade  was  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  English,  arriving  at  a  fortunate  moment  when  the  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt  and  Damascus  were  at  variance,  obtained  the 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  Jerusalem,  Beritus, 
Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  ;  and  Palestine  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  For  two  years  they  enjoyed  their 
possessions  in  security  ;  but  then  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the 
Korasmians :  the  Tartarian  tempest  burst  with  exterminating  fury 
upon  the  now  unfortiBed  holy  city,  and  Acre  received  the  flying 
remnants  of  its  Christian  population  who  escaped  the  sword* 

The  news  of  this  dreadful  reverse  of  affairs,  concurring  op- 
portunely with  the  vow  of  a  French  king  to  travel  to  the  Holy 
liand,  gave  birth  to  the  Eighth  Crusade,  which  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1245.  St.  Louis,  how- 
ever, did  not  fulfil  his  vpw  till  the  year  1249.  Again  Damietta 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and  again  its  surrender  be-' 
came  the  price  of  safety.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  retreat,  the  king 
was  made  prisoner,  together  with  twenty  thousand  of  his  men, 
and  seven  thousand  were  slain  or  drowned.  A  pecuniary  ran- 
som was  accepted  as  the  terms  of  deliverance  for  the  army  ;  and 
in  April  1254,  after  some  fruitless  delay,  Louis  embarked  for 
France.  A  second  crusade  was  undertaken  by  him  in  1208,  and 
his  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  he  was  persuaded  to  make 
a  descent,  by  way  of  prelude,  upon  the  coast  of  AMca ;  but 
here  a  pestilential  disease  arrestee!  his  Must.Chri*$tian  Majesty  in 
the  midst  of  his  pious  enterprises,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1270. 

Prince  Edward  of  England  has  the  honour  of  having  con- 
ducted with  success  the  last  Crusade.  He  arrived  at  Acre  with 
one  thousand  men,  in  April,  1271,  but  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  seven  times  that  number.  •  Nazaretb  fell 
before  his  skill  and  valour,  and  a  large  Turkish  force  sustained 
a  defeat.  His  triumphs  aiid  his  cruelties  were  checked  by  the 
poisoned  dagger  of  an  emissary  of  the  treacherous  governor  of 
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Jaffa*  His  recovery,  Camden  tells  us,  was  owing  to,  his  Udy 
Eieanora's  heroisDi  in  sucking  the  Tenom  from  his  wounds  \  and 
^  pity  is  it/  says  old  Fuller,  *  that  so  pretty  a  story  should  not 
*  be  true,  with  all  the  miracles  in  lovers  legends/  It  was  in 
reality  effected  by  surgical  skill.  Discord  amoiig  the  Moslem 
powers,  now  once  more  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christians. 
After  the  English  prince  had  been  fourteen  months  in  Acre^  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  offered  peace :  a  ten  years'  truce  was  resM^ily 
agreed  upon,  and  the  English  quitted  Palestine  for  their  natives 
land.  Two  years  after,  the  Council  of  Lyons,  assembled  by 
Gregory  IX.,  decreed  a  new  crusade ;  but  if  the  world  ha4 
npt  become  wiser,  (for  Philip  the  French  king,  Michael  Pa- 
IjEBologus,  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  embraced  the  cause,) 
circumstances  rendered  the  scheme  abortive,  and  the  power  of 
the  Latins  approached  its  fatal  termination.  The  Mamlukes 
swept  all  before  them ;  Acre  itself  could  not  hold  out  against 
their  overwhelming  force ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1231,^ 
^  the  cry  of  religious  war  no  longer  rung  thro*  Palestine.* 

Mr.  Mills  traces  the  last  appearances  of  the  crusading  spirit, 
up  to  the  avowed  intention  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  expressed 
in  his  last  moments,  to  have  led  an  army  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he 
assigns  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  gradual  extinction.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  the  flame  of  fanaticism  burned  itself  out. 
The  decline  of  the  papal  influence,  the  cheapness  of  indul- 
genpes,  the  extension  of  ^he  privileges  of  crusaders  to  other 
ortlipdox  warriors,  the  commercial  politics  of  the  Italian  states, 
and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  preserving  a  Latin  empire  in  Palestine,  a)l  powerfully 
concurred  to  ruin  the  crusading  cause.  Till  past  the  mid<He  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Popes  repeatedly  sounded  the  charge, 
but  the  sovereigns  of  the  West  were  either  *  deaf  or  disobedient.' 
A  very  interesting  sequel  to  the  history  is  furnished  by  Mr.MUls^ 
in  the  fate  of  the  military  orders. 

The  notion  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  several  highly  re- 
spectable writers,  that  the  general  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
were  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  society.  We  think  thM  tbr^e 
causes  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  opinion :  in  some 
persons,  it  has  been  the  mere  love  of  hypothesis ;  in  others,  the 
philosophic  wish  to  discover  in  so  enormous  a  tissue  of  crime 
and  suffering,  some  redeeming  qualities  which  might  reixiDcik 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  evil ; 
while  not  a  few,  imagining  that  religion  is  in  some  way  or  other 
implicated  in  having  originated  the  Crusades,  would  fain  vindi- 
cate them  on  the  ground  of  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Robertson  takea 
this  view  of  them  in  the  very  superficial  notice  bestowed  on  the 
subject  in  his  History  of  .Charles  V.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  advantages  which  the  Crusaders  must  have  derived  from 
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i^archiiu;  tJirQugl)  countries  betjter  culdyated  and.  mpre  highly 
cWilizecT  than,  their  own,  instaqcing  Italy,  which  few  qf  the 
Crusaders  visited,  and  (Tonstantinople,  which  they  visited  to 
destroy.  Their  views,  he  affirms,  have  enlarged,  their  prejudices 
inu9i  nave  worn  ofll^  as  the  eflfect  of  travelling  through  so*  fnany 
countries.  <  Soon  after  the  commencement  (n  the  Crusades/-  ft 
is  added,  *  we  discover  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
'  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in 
'  pleasure  and  amusements,    together  with  a  more  romantic 

*  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe  ;  and  to 

*  these  wild  expeditions,  the  eneqt  of  superstition  or  folly,  W6 
'  owe  the  first  fleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism 
^  and  ignorance.*  Their  influence  on  the  state  ofprpperty,  and 
their  commercial  efiects,  are  also  instanced  as  importantly  iiene- 
ficial.  In  the  same  strain,  the  Author  of  an  elegant  **  Intro^ 
^  duction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century/* 
insists  at  great  length  upon  the  ^  scientific  and  literary  efficacy* 
of  the  Crusades,  as  one  cause  of  the  revival  of  learning ;  a6d  an 
accomplished  writer  in  one  of  our  Quarterly  Journals,  goes 
f  o  far  as  to  affirm,  that '  had  it  not  been  for  these  holy  w«irs,  the 
^  human  race  would,  perhaps,  even  now  have  been  de^aded  to 

*  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery  and  barbarity.'*  Mr.  Ghbbon  has 
oome  to  a  very  difibrent  conclusion  :  while  he  refers  with  respect 
to  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Robertson,  be  owns  that,  in  his 
view,  the  holy  wars  *  appear  to  have  checked  rather  than  for- 
'  warded,  the  maturity  of  Europe**  This  opinion,  which  is  also 
that  of  Mr.  Berington,  the  Author  of  a  Literary  History  of  tile 
Middle  Ages,  is  very  ably  supported  by  the  present  Writer|;  and 
few  of  his  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  after  the  perusal  of  his 
concluding  chapter,  have  any  doubt  of  its  accordance  with  fact. 
We  shall  briery  examine  each  of  the  supposed  advanta|^es  accru* 
ing  to  sQciety  from  tbese  transmarine  wars.  ^^. 

1.  In  th?  first  place,  i^  Li  9ud,  that  the  Crusades  were 
beneficial  inasmuch  a^  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  the  bar- 
barians of  the  West  into  contact  with  more  polished  nations. 
Any  such  advantage  resulting  firom  the  sacred  wars,  would, 
however,  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  spirit  of  pil- 
grimiaiog,  wbiob  had  prevailed  for  ages  prior  to  the  firsi  Cru- 
sade ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  the  travelling^  monks, 
although  still  more  to  the  travelling  Jews,  learning  is  under 
some  obligations.  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the  Western 
universities  through  the  medium  of  a  corrupt  version  obtained 
from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  It  was,  in  fact,  by 
way  of  Spain,   not  by  that  of  Palestine,  that  Europe  becamd 

♦■  — ,  • 
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possessed  of  the  treasures  of  the  East,  of  which  Bagdad, 
not  Jerusalem,  was  (be  chief  depoiritory.  The  Crusades  which 
grew  out  of  the  love  of  pilgrimage,  were  adapted  rather  to  pat 
an  end  to  all  beneficial  intercourse  with  those  flasteri)  nations, 
among  whom,  in  the  better  days  of  the  Abassides,  as  well  as 
under  some  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  the  itinerants  both  of  oom- 
merce  and  of  superstition,  pursued  their  errapds  in  safety.  It 
is  strange  enough  that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  circumstance  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  learning.  A  friee  oommunication  had  in  pre* 
ceding  centuries  been  maintained  between  the  clergv  of  the  West 
and  those  of  the  East,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  an- 
happy  influence  of  ecclesiastical  schism  ;  but  the  Crusades 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  pf  theological  hatred^  Th^  Ijatios 
were  utter  strangers  to  the  language  of  Greece,  as  were  tiie 
Greeks  to  the  Latin ;  nor  did  the  Crusades  produce  any  approx- 
imation to  a  literary  intercourse  between  them*  When,  m  the 
fifth  expedition,  the  storm  of  religious  and  national  hatred  buret 
upon  the  Eastern  capital,  the  barbarian  invaders,  *  instead  of 
^  oeholding  with  the  awe  of  classical  enthusiasm  the  marbled  and 
*  bronzed  representations  of  ancient  virtue  and  genius,  destroyed 
<  the  former,  and  coined  the  latter  into  drachmas/ 

'  The  savage  conquerors  of  Constantinople  carried,  in  mock  pro- 
cession,  the  pens  and  inkhorns  of  the  vanquished.  Even  the  tomb  of 
the  Roman  lawgiver  was  violated,  and  in  the  triple  fire  of  the  city,  the 
incendiaries  were  never  checked  in  their  savage  gratifications  by  the  dread 
lest  the  flames  should  devour  some  sacred  remnant  of  the  learning  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  The  Latins,  during  the  half  century  in  which  they 
were  lords  of  the  imperial  city,  did  not  adopt  the  letters  of  the  sobjo* 
gated  people.  Rigord^  in  his  life  of  Philip  Augustus,  tells  us  that  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  translated  into  Latin,  were  carried  to  Paris 
after  the  sack  of  Constantinople.  I  know  of  no  other  book  that  the  West 
received  from  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  Latin  reign  over  Greece* 
The  conquerors  despised  retnains  of  literature ;  but  they  were  dihgent 
hunters  after  relics.  Superstition  received  additional  food  by  the  aadk  of 
Constantinople,  and  every  country  of  Europe  for  ages  acknowledged  its 
obligations.' 

2.  The  diffusion  of  oriental  imagery  over  the  West,  nod  the 
supply  of  new  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  poetry  and  to- 
mance,  are  with  not  much  better  reason  enumerated  among  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Crusades.  Warburton  and  Warton  have 
asserted  that,  after  the  holy  wars,  a  new  set  of  champions,  coo* 
quests,  and  countries  were  introduced  into  romance  ;  and  that 
Soliman,  Noureddin,  with  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
hecame  the  favourite  topics.  Mr.  Ritson,  a  much  higher  authority, 
contends  that  no  such  cnange  took  place ;  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  whose 
History  of  Fiction  ought  not  to  have  escaped  oiur  attention  so 
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iongv  espouses  the  same  opinion.  Mezerai,  the  French  historian, 
is  for  deriving  Romance  entirely  from  the  Crusades.  Mr.  Milts 
says  : 

*  The  circumstance  pf  Musselmans  aspiring  tx>  the  dignity  of  chivalry, 
is  a  subject,  indeed*  of  the  Trouveurs,  or  Poets  of  the  North  of  France, 
who  flourished  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  the  wars  between  the  Christians  «nd  the  infidels  in 
the  holy  land  form  no  part  of  their  theme.  Those  Italian  novels  which 
constitute  ipuch  of  the  basis  of  the  Decanaeron  of  Boccaccio  are  likewise 
harren  of  crusading  events ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  many  of  those  novels 
were  dr^wn  from  the  Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveurs,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  jn  the  copy  what  does  nut  exist  in  the  original.  The  bright  days  of 
Troubadour  soi)g  were  also  coeval  with  the  Crusades.  The  Provencal 
poets  sometimes  emerged  from  the  mystics  of  love,  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
princes  and  subj^ts  for  the  recovery  of  'the  holy  land.  Occasionally 
and  accidentally  Palestine  was  the  scene  of  their  romantic  passion.  As 
the  Crusades  were  wild  and  romantic  adventures,  it  might  be  expected 
that  they  would  have  formed  the  great  topic  of  popular  fiction.  But 
excepting  the  romance  concerning  Richard,  and  another  relating  to  God« 
frey,  the  Crus.ades  are  not  the  subject  of  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
The  victories  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  were  still  dwelt  upon,  though 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  holy  warriors  were  before  the  writers.  The 
fame  of  the  latter  had  not  transcended  the  glory  of  the  former.  This 
love  of  ancient  chivalry  influence  the  courts  of  princes  as  well  as  the 
haunts  of  poets ;  and  it  was  the  reputation  of  Arthur,  not  that  of  God- 
frey, which  Edward  III.  wished  to  emulate,  and  in  honour  of  whom  he 
kept  a  round  table  of  knights.' 

The  hypothesis  which  attributes  to  the  Crnsades  the  iroprayer 
ment  of  Western  Literatare,  is  manifestly  a  mere  assumption, 
and  it  owes  all  its  plausibility  to  an  unfair  view  of  the  subject, 
Before  their  *  literary  eflBcacy'  could  be  admitted,  it  ought  to  be 
shewn,  that  whatever  supposed  accessions  to  our  resources  they 
were  instrumental  in  introducing,  woiitil  not  have  been  other  • 
wise  obtained  through  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East, 
through  the  visits  of  pilgrims,  and  especially  through  the  Sara* 
cens  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  After  all,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
millions  who  perished  in  the  crusading  wars,  upon  the  imparal-* 
leled  atrocities  which  marked  alike  the  successes  and  the  reverses 
of  the  Latins,  and  upon  all  the  horrible  mischiefs  which  flowed 
from  a  ferocious  fanaticism,  it  would  doubtless  be  highly  coii- 
solatory  to  the  minri,  to  think  that  the  Crusades  had  some  share 
in  furnishing  the  Troubadour  with  a  tlieme,  or  in  inspiring  the 
genius  of  Romance ! 

3.  The  influence  of  the  sacred  wars  upon  the  spirit  of  chi^ 
va/rjf,  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  decidedly  unfavourable;  that  the  union  of  religion 
and  arms,  or  rather,  the  grafting  of  fanatical  seal  on  the  military 
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pnAsioDy  only  tended  to  cbaiige  ambitioq  into  rerefigp,  and  ooa- 
rage  into  oruelty. 

'  On  the  fair  part  of  ancient  warfore,'  says  Mr.  Mills,  *  the  Cnuades 
cast  a  baleful  influence*    That  tenacious  and  delicate  regard  to  ▼eracity 
^hich  was  a  great  characteristic  of  the  true  knight,  must  have  lost  much 
of  its  sensitiveness  by  the  habitual  and  systematic  violations  of  £utli  with 
infidels.    A  liberal  treatment  of  prisoners  was  another  remarkable  poiDt 
in  the  chivalric  character.     So  firm  was  the  trust  of  cavaliers  io  each 
other's  honouri,  that  it  was  common  for  a  victorious' knight  to  suffer  bis 
captive  to  return  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to  collect  his  ransom.     In 
the  days  of  Richard  and  Saladin,  some  lofty  and  romantic  feelings  c^ 
|[enerosity  took  from  war  many  qf  its  horrors,  and  the  Turks  even  as- 
{tired  to  the  distinction  of  Christian  knighthood.     But  on  most  other 
occasions,  as  there  was  no  common  tie  of  religion  between  the  two 
people,  no  principle  mutually  acknowledged,  the  cavaliers  would  place 
no  trust  in  the  word  of  men  whom  they  either  hated  or  despised.     In 
^me  cases  a  pure  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  generous  love  of  renown,  im- 
pelled the  European  soldiers  mto  the  east:  but  bigotry  and  cruelty  were 
the  general  ajid  ruling  passions  of  holy  warriors.     When,  indeed,  the 
knjgnt  was  errant  in  Palestine,  as  the  price  of  female  smiles,  the  full 
effects  of  chivalry  and  of  holy  wars  were  similar,  ^ut  these  instances 
wpme  comparatively  rare.    The  western  world  precipitated  itself  into 
Asia  from  fanatical,  not  romantic  motives ;  for  purposes  of  savage  de- 
struction,  not  of  that  high-minded  protection  of  women  which  the  lawless 
state  of  society  in  Europe  rendered  necessary,  and  which  was  granted  in 
consequence  of  the  deep  feelings  of  veneration  with  which  the  German 
ancestors  6f  the  cavaliers  had  always  regarded  the  opposite  sex.     Fales« 
tine  was  the  land  of  religion,  but  not  of  love.    The  Crusaden  were 
armed  devotees  rather  than  gentle  knights.    The  prize  of  beauty  was  not 
joined  with  the  praise  of  arms.    The  soldiers,  of  the  cross  had  all  the 
heroism,  but  none  of  the  polish,  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  swoid  leaped 
tem  its  scabbard,  not  for  the  generous  purpose  of  avenging  the  looks 
which  threatened  beauty  with  insult ;  but  for  the  vile  and  rude  oCoe  of 
striking  off  a  Saracen's  head.    In  Europe,  they  fought  for  Heaven  and 
t|ie  ladies ;  in  Palestine*  for  H^ven  only ;  and  the  spirit  of  military 
fapaticism  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  military  gallantry,  that 
many  noble  cavaliers,  disdaining  the  soft  collar  of  the  g^tle  afiections, 
aspired  to  high  and  austere  virtues,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  those 
martial  fraternities,  of  which  celibacy  was  the  key,  in  order  that  the 
**  h^civious  pleasing^  of  the  lute''  should  be  drowned  in  the  roarings  of 
the  brazen  throat  of  Paynim  war.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  349—352. 

The  formatioa  of  the  orders  of  military  friars,  tended  to  intro- 
duoe  a  total  oha^nge  in  the  spirit  of  chivaky.  These  self-devoted 
celibates  renoun<^  all  social  ties,  all  humanizing  relations,  and 
tlio  aotual  oooaequeoce  was,  that  they  were  distinguishcMl  b  j 
Wieky»  treachery,  and  lioentiousnesa.  The  implacable  bostiiitf 
wUcb  9i|baiated  between  the  rital  orders,  surpassed  the  usaal 
HMMara  of  parlgr  or  of  national  haired.  The  tinion,  indeedy  be* 
tween  the  warrior  and  the  devotee,  was  in  itself  monstrous :  it  was 
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the  ofisprin^  of  Paganism,  and  its  eflects  corre9pon.ded  to  th^ 
chs^racter  th,us  operated,  that  of  '  a  savage  fana^iciiBin.* 

4.  Dr.  RobprtsoQ  adverts  to  the  comin^cial  eOkots  of  th^  ' 
Crusade ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  trade  with  the  Christian 
states  in  Palestine,  and  the  furnishing  of  transports  to  the  pil- 

frims,  greatly  augmented  the  lyealth  of  the  commeKci^l  cities  of 
taly.  Xhe  qapUire  of  Coostantinople  restored  the  maritime 
i|3cendancy  of  Venice,  buA  this  was  soon  ta^ep  from  b(er  by  Gf^ 
Doa,  by  whom  also  Pisa,  was  spbdued;  sp  that)  the.  rapid  inci^easQ 
of  the  wealtjii.  and  paii^er  ofi,th»  fiormertwo,  andtheeviSOtttAl 
destviictioa  of  the  latter,  are,  as  Mr.  MiUs  remacks,  the  pranoijpal 
oircumstanoes  in  commeroidi  histoEy  wbiob  the  Gnisadea  weva 
instrumental  in  producifig.  Against  whatever  adTADtageseom<- 
merce  naight  derive  from  the  holy  expeditions^  must  be  set  the 
impoverishment  of  whole  nations,  by  the  constant  drahi  of  popu* 
lation  and  of  money  which  they  occasioned,  and  ti)e  oppressive 
exactions  for  which  they  afibrcled  so  convenient  a  pretext  In 
the  faH  of  Constantinople,  the  d^truction.  of  property  was  im* 
mense.  '  At  the  first  view%  remarks  the  pcofpupd  historiaa  ao 
often  referred  to,  *  it  should  seem  tbM  the  wealth  of  CoiMtiuir 
'  tinople  was  only  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another.  But 
^  in  the  miserable  account  of  war^^  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to 
'  the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain :  the  smiley  of  tbo  l^ntjna  iiem 

<  tnmsient  and  fallacipus;.  the  Ghreeka^  foa  eviBti  ijrept  orev  the 

*  ruins  of  their  oounjtry.' 

5*.  In  one  cespeet,  however,  Mv.  GUbboa  himself  is  dtspiMed  to 
admit  that  the  accidental  opesation  of  the  Ccusadea  was  beoeft^ 
eial  in  removing  an  evil ;  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  by  disaipating  the  fortunes  of  the  bacons,  and  in 
some  cases  extinguishing  their  race.    '  Their  poverty  extorted 

<  from  their  pride  those  charters  of  fireedoqn  which  unlocked  the 
^  fetters  of  tne  slave,  secured  the  iarm  of  the  peasant  and  the 
^  shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  sub3tance  and  a 

*  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community. 
Tto  increase  of  the  monarobioal  power  and  prerogative,  in  some 
cases  by  lapsed  fiefs,  ui  others  by  the  porohaaa  on  foBoible  ap-» 
prcq[>riation  of  territories  belonging  to  aosenteesj^  ia  supposed  In 
have  been  a^  simultaneous  consequeiio&  In  reply  to  this  aagii'* 
ment,  we  again  avail  ourselves  oTthe  judicious  reaaoninga  of  the 
present  Author. 

*  k  cannot  be  shown,  that  the  condition  of  the  pex>ple  was  ameliorated^ 
or  that  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocraoy  was  broken  by  the  holy  wanl 
Mach  blood  and  treasure  were  wasted ;  but  in  no  greater  ratio  in  one 
class  of  society  than  in  another,  for  the  epidemic  ran.thnnigh  all  lanks 
of  people,  m  potentates  and  plebeians  nuide  consenlaneoos  mossmqmi 
and  simultaneous  ^ertions.  Howevfir  oalamitous  might  have  basn. the 
IpCi  o(  indivi4MsU«  y^  it  do«Bs  not  appsar  that  fiimilias  wn  minad«s 
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became  extinct  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades.    Religious  madness 
bereditary,  and  the  reader  of  these  volumes  must  have  often  remarked 
bow  frequently,  though  at  distant  intervals,  members  of  the  same  family 
appeared  on  the  scene.     For  example,  the  counts  of  Si.  Paul,  Flanders, 
and  Blois,  of  every  generation,  lieaded  their  well-appointed  powen,  and 
spread  the  bloody  cross  on  Paynim  ground.     If  the  crown  had  been 
aggrandized  by  the  holy  wars,  we  might  expect  to  find  instances  of  it  in 
the   French  monarchy  particularly,   t>ecause  the  valorous  noblesse  of 
France  entered  into  the  Crusades  with  more  enthusiasm  than  other  people, 
and  because  we  know  that  the  throne  of  that  country  was  more  pow^nl 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  than  tX  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  century. 
In  this  long  interval,  many  of  the  grand  fieft  were  re-annexed  to  the 
crown.    Artois  was  gained  by  marriage;  the  county  of  Alen^n,  by 
purchase.    Vermandois  and  Valois  were  added  to  the  dominion  of  Philip 
Augustus  by  the  donation  of  the  last  possessor.    The  same  prince  ac- 
quired Normandy,  Maine,  Toumine,  Poitiers,  and  Anjou,  because  be 
profited  by  the  imbecility  of  king  John  of  England,  and  the  divisions 
among  the  barons  consequent  on  the  circumstance,  that  some  of  them 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  others,  that  of  his 
uncle.     Philip  the  Fair  established  his  seignorial  rights  pver  Champagne, 
by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  county.     The  Bcf  of 
Macon,  also,  was  united  to  the  throne  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.    Not, 
however,  in  consequence  of  war,  but  because  the  last  count  and  countess 
had  no  children,  and  the  count  sold  it  to  St.  Louis.    The  county  of 
Perche,  also  a  part  of  the  Norman  territories,  followed  afler  some  yean 
the  fate  of  the  parent  state.    The  French  crown  regained  the  south  of 
France  pardy  by  war,  and  partly  by  marriage.    The  county  of  Carca»on 
was  added  to  the  monarchy  by  St.  Louis,  in  the  time  of  the  contests  with 
the  Albigenses.     Charles  of  Anjou,  a  brother  of  St.  Louis,  received  with 
his  wife  the  great  dower  of  Provence,  and  some  years  afterwards  made 
a  violent  seizure  of  the  Provencal  marquisate,  and  of  all  the  estates 
which  appertained  to  the  house  of  Thoulouse.     Except  the  county  and 
city   of  Bourges,   which  a  French  king  purchased   from  a  crusading 
knight,  no  regal  acquisitions  of  arriere  fiefs  proceeded  from  the  holy 
wars.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  351 — 4. 

If  the  power  of  the  French  crown  was  much  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  than  it  bad  been  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  throne,  as  Mr. 
Mills  remarks,  was  materially  depressed;  and  these  opposite 
efiects  could  not  have  been  the  simple  results  of  the  same  al- 
leged cause,  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  Cmsades. 
The  real  causes  of  the  different  res^ults  of  the  feudal  system  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  been  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Hallam: 
the  Crusades  had  certainly  but  little  share  in  determining  the 
course  of  events.  They  had  still  less  to  do  in  establishing  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  England, 
their  operation  is  not  perceptible.  The  monarchy  stood  in  the 
tune  situation  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  as  at  its 
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^ommeiicemeDt.  The  assamption  of  the  cross  by  King  John, 
lid  not  take  place  till  after  he  had  surrendered  bis  crown  to  the 
papal  see,  and  the  barons  had  formed  a  confederacy  against  him ; 
it  neither  retarded,  therefore,  nor  accelerated  the  progress  of  our 
liberties. 

6.  On  the  interests  of  Christianity,  of  public  morals,  and  of 
religious  liberty,  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  was  most  disas- 
trous.   We  need  but  recapitulate  their  baleful  fruits, — the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  the  clerical  dragooning  of  heretics,  and  the  ex- 
ecrable Inquisition.    The  natural  tendency  of  war  is  to  bruta- 
lize, but  that  of  religious  wars,  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  to  infemalize  the  mind.     The  Crusaders  were  tausht  to 
regard  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  as  a  propitiation  tor  the 
foulest  crimes  ;  and  every  crime  which  can  disgrace  human  na- 
ture, was  committed  by  them  in  Palestine.    At  home,  money 
procured  the  same  impunity,  for  every  offence  had  its  price. 
Thus  was  religion  alternately  exhibited  by  the  villany  of  the 
priests,  as  a  system  of  ferocity  and  as  a  trade.     While  its  holy 
precepts  were  in  this  manner  nullified,  its  doctrines  were  lost 
amid  the  idolatrous  corruptions  of  superstition.    If  we  consider 
the  aspect  which  Christianity  so  disguised,  must  have  worn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  we  can  scarcely  blame  them  for  regard- 
ing it  as  a  foul  system  of  idolatry.    And  who  shall  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  this  source  of  prejudice  against  the  Christian 
name,  has  operated  in  retarding  the  conversion  of  the  nations  ? 
Nor  is  this  all :  circumstances  which  tended  so  directly  to  ob« 
struct  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  men,  making 
war  against  every  principle  of  the  Gospel,  must  have  thwarteoy 
and  that  in   no  small  degree,  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
development  of  intellect.    If  Christianity  be,  in  its  moral  and 
political  influence,  good,  the  influence  of  events  which  opposed 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  counteracted  the  operation  of 
its  principles,  must  have  been  evil, — evil  in  those  very  respects, 
as  tending  to  the  enslavement,  instead  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  destruction,  instead  of  the  progress 
of  sodal  freedom  and  happiness.    ^  If  it  be  still  insisted,'  says 
Mr.  Bering^on,  *  that  some  benefits  in  domestic,  civil,  or  scien- 
*•  tifio  knowledge  were  necessarily   communicated  to  Europe, 
*  either  by  the  expeditions  themselves,  or,  at  least,  owing  to  our 
'  long  abode  in  the  East,  I  ask  what  those  benefits  were ;  or  how 
'  it  happens,  that  the  literary  and  intellectual  aspect  of  Europe 
/  exhibited  no  striking  changes  till  other  causes,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  Crusades,  were  brought  into  action.    I  be* 
lieve,  then,  that  these  expeditions  were  utterly  sterile  with 
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^^)^E!ftlEi  are  seyeral  good  reasons  for  our  not  sayiiig  much 
-'-   about  the  present  production  of  the  Author  of  Wayei4ey.   In 
^hfe  'first  place,  it  belongs  to  s  class  of  works  which  has  but 
doubtful  claims  upon  our  notice ;  in  the  next  place,  we  have  re- 
imtly  delivered  our  sentiments  pretty  much  at  large  upon  some 
'pr^cedin^  publications  of  the  same  Author ;  and  we  maH  only 
add,  tbDugh  we  have  twenty  reasons  quite  as  strong  in  reserTs, 
ihut  mof^t  of  our  readers  have  before  this  time  made  up  their  own 
dpldion  about  the  merits  of  Ivanhoe,  and  wiA  therefore  care  leas 
ttpout  ours.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  kec^  pace  with  the  pen 
.  df  this  prbliJBo  Writer.     Before  the  novel  in  quei^n  could  have 
tcdtnpleted  the  circulation  ot  the  reading  societies,  or  half  the 
'vdhscrfberd  to  the  libraries  could  have  been  satisfied,  a  new  series 
of  vdhiosea  is  inttie  hands  of  the  public,  and  more  are  understood 
to  be  behind.    We  might  regret  this  rapidity  of  composition  \t 
%  writer  of  so  much  talent,  were  there  not  reason  to  helieTe,  that 
%re  Is  tjfkie  who  can  execute  with  spirit  only  his  first  warm  con- 
t^epttotis,  and  that  the  attemfpt  to  elaborate  would,  with  him,  be 
US  unsoccessrul  as  it  would  be  irksome.    He  has  probably  taken 
-greater  pains,  if  not  in  writing,  yet,  in  order  to  write  the  j)re» 
tetft  "wore,  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  prececbug  tales :  accord- 
hig^,it  contains  more  information  of  a  certain  kind,  is  in  parts 
more  highly  wrought,  and  is  richer  in  antiquarian  details^  thaa 
fneihaps  any  other ;  but  it  has  less  of  verisimilitude,  and  makes  a 
iBtidh  more  evanesceolt,  if  not  a  less  vivid  impression  upon  the 
tead(fr*a  ftmcy. 

The  Author  was  bimseTT  aware  that  he  was  making  an  ^jqieri* 
ttrent  iiery  ditTerent  firom  any  of  bis  previous  attempt^  when  he 
undertook  to  carry  his  headers  six  hundred  years  back,  instead 
<tf  ifixtv,  and  'to  <n>tain  an  interest  for  the  traditions  and  manaers 
^  uf  XM  England,  similar  to  that  which  bas  been  excited  ia 
*  bekalf  of  those  of  our  poorer  and  less  celebrated  netghbours.* 
In  (he  Dedtcatory  ESpisUe  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  he 
tidpates  add  replies  to  the  elections  which  ^  priori  lie  agi 
inch  M  attempt,  founded  on  the  remote  distance  of  the  state  of 
ftocilty  hi  whitb  the  scene  is  laid^  tbe  total  dissimilarity  of  the 
drefumstances  and  manners  of  tliat  era^  to  any  thing  l^hich 
tames  vrtthio  the  range  of  an  £Snglisbman  s  experience,  and  the 
teuitittess  of  the  materials  for  memoirs  of  the  domestic  life  of 
rar  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors.  English  is  a  term  scarcely 
applicable,  indeed,  to  the  times  of  Diehard  I.  At  that  period^ 
Aa  very  language  of  the  country  was  undergobg  a  transiUon 
aorrespondent  to  the  change  which  was  being  wA>ug^t  upon  tbe 
people,  by  the  blending  down  of  the  conquerors  and  i&e  con- 


quered  into  one  nation ;  and  while  Noitbah  French  was  the  only 
laDguage  '  of  honour,  of  chivalry,  and  of  justice,'  which  con- 
tiDued  to  be  the  case  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  it  is  not 
without  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  'we  can  speak  of  old  Eog* 
lish  manners,  as  having  under  such  circumstances  come  into 
existence.  Whether  we  term  them  English,  or  French,  or 
Anglo-Norman,  they  were  still,  however,  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  and  as  such,  a  legitimate  matter  of  curiosity.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being  brought  before  us 
with  a  graphic  force  of  description,  that  shall  transport  us  in 
ioaag^ation  back  to  the  times  to  which  the  tale  refers,  and  dis- 
ceive  us  into  the  befief  that  in  the  pictures  of  (he  Novelist,  we 
have  represented  to  us  the  realities  of  historv. 

From  one  obvious  means  of  aiding  to  produce  such  an  UlusioD^ 
the  Writer  is  of  necesity  debarred  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
language  he  is  compelled  to  employ,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
times  in  which  his  dratnaiia  persona   are  supposed  fo  have 
lived:  at  the  same  time  there  is,  in  the  present  instance,  just  a 
sufficient  mixture  of  foreign  and  antiquated  phraseology,  to 'fix 
the  reader's  attention  upon  the  circumstance,  and  ^o  give  the 
medium  employed,  the  awkwardness  of  translation,    ^he  extent 
of  this  dbadvantage  can  be  judged  of  only  by  calling  to  mind 
how  much  of  the  spirit  and  effeot  of  the  dialogue  in  the  preced- 
ing; tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  arise  from  the  recognised 
peculiarities  of  provindal  idiom,^  and  the  comic  force  of  quaint 
or  familiar  turns  of  expression.    We  could  point  out  more  than 
one  of  the  ideal  acfors,  who  is  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for 
nearly  (he  whole  of  bis  dramatic  individuality  and  importan($e» 
The  character  of  the  'ilester  in  Ivanhoe,  is  one  of  the  mdst  inte- 
resting in  the  Tale;  strange  to  say,  however,  it  is  an  interest  of 
an  heroic  kind,  arising  from  the  touching  display  of  his  fidelityto 
his  master,  and  his  other  verv  singular  good  qualities.  ^  Ilis 
appropriate  excellence  as  a  professed  humourist,  is  very  tolerably 
vindicated  by  the  occasional  sallies  of  his  wit ;  yet.  In  spite  of  his 
hest  efforts,  be  is,  take  him  altogether,  an  exceedingly  less  amusii|g 
and  less  comic  personage  than  either  Chiton  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
or  Dottsterswivel,  or  Dominie  Sampson.    In  a  pure  romance, 
the  modern  flavour  of' the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
ladies  and  gentletnen  of  remote  times,  is  not'iielt'to  be  a  discre- 
pancy.; but  the  present  Work  has  for  its  design.  In  common  with 
all  the  inimitable  productions  of  its  Author,  to  present  to  Us, 
with  antiquarian  fidelity^  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 
Evei^y  part,  therefore^  oiust  be  in  more  than  dramatic  consis- 
tency ;  every  thing  borderii^  upon  palpable  anachronism,  most 
be  carefully  avoided;  and  afthoQgh  the  language  *  must  not  be 
'  exdttsiyely  obsolete  and  unintelujpble,'  vet  '  no  word  or  tum 
*  of  l^hraseology  betraying  an  origin  direcfly  niodem/  is,  t[  pos- 
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siblei  to  be  admitted  into  the  composition.  All  that  the  romance^ 
vriter  is  coDcerned  to  make  ds  believe,  is,  that  the  erents  be 
details,  took  place  id  the  (Stder  and  under  the  circoODStanoet 
described,  and  that  the  parties  whose  names  are  g^yeo,  had  aa 
existence,  and  did  and  said  in  substance  the  things  ascribed  to 
fheir  agency.  But  the  Author  of  Ivanhoe,  not  content  with  this, 
aims  to  produce  the  conviction  in  his  readers,  that  the  person- 
ages of  the  tale  performed  their  part  in  a  specific  manner,  and 
used  certain  specific  modes  of  speech ;  that  the  events  recorded 
not  merely  took  place,  but  tooK  place  under  such  and  such  mi- 
nutely defined  peculiarities  of  scene  and  circumstance  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  moment  the  antiquary  is  at  fault,  the 
pseudo- historian  is  detected  in  his  forgeries;  every  inooingraity 
in  the  narrative,  operates  as  an  impeachment  of  hia  testimoaj ; 
the  costume  which  the  actors  have  borrowed  from  ancient  times, 
is  perceived  to  be  the  only  thing  which  claims  affinity  with 
reality ;  and  while  we  adanre  the  ingenuity  and  inventiTe  fer- 
tility of  the  Writer,  no  other  impression  b  left  on  the  mind,  than 
that  of  a  pageant  or  a  masquerade. 

It  is  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  all  historical  romances,  that  they 
attempt  to  combine  two  opposite  kinds  of  interest ;  that  arising 
from  getferal  views  of  society  connected  with  moral  and  politicd 
considerations,  and  implying  a  certain  degree  of'  abstracCioa, 
which  is  the  proper  interest  of  historV}  and  that  resalting  from 
an  engrossing  sympathy  with  the  feehn^  and  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, which  is  the  appropriate  charm  of  fictitious  narrative. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  historian,  by  deviating^  into  the 
province  of  the  biographer,  succeeds  in  bespeaking^  a  rery 
strong  feeling  of  interest  on  behalf  Of  some  favourite  hero  ;  bat 
neither  the  design  nor  the  excellence  of  history  consists  in  pro- 
ducing any  such  efiect  upon  the  feelings  through  the  medinm  of 
the  imagination.  The  eflect,  however,  is  still  in  sufficient  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  general  narrative,  the  mind  being  in  either 
^ase  occupied  with  realities.  In  the  state  of  feeling  reanisite  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  fiction,  the  realitite  or  hisAorf 
can^  on  the  contrary,  please  only  as  they  are  disguised  by 
cumstajuces  which  give  them  the  power  of  acting  upon  tiie  ii 
ginatipu.  The  sole  purpose  which  they  are  adapted  to  ae 
is,  to  lend  an  appearance  of  verity  to  the  supposititious  detaSs 
which  are  built  upon  them ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  occupy  the  mere  back-ground,  so  as  never  to  be« 
come  the  object  of  distinct  attention.  But  in  that  anomalous 
sort  of  production  which  is  perpetually  hovering  between  histofy 
and  romance  without  possessing  the  genuine  character  of  either, 
the  illusion  is  never  complete :  the  grand  fiicts  c^  history  are 
perpetually  forcing  themselves  upon  the  recollection  in  aB  their 
unromantic  truth  and  moral  importance,  while  a  competitor 
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ihtere9t  to  which  the  imaguiatioti  is  quite  disposed  to  yield,  is 
ever  soliciting' the  feelings,  and  awakening  emotions  of  an  op- 
posite natare.  We  think  that  if  the  readers  of  such  works  were 
at  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  operation  of  their  own  minds 
under  the  excitation  of  perusal,  they  would  find  that  they  never 
entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  fiction,  except  when  they  fairly 
lost  sight  of  the  history. 

The  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  may  seem  to  require  our' 
notice  as  a  grand  exception  to  this  remark.    The  fact  is,  that' 
they  please,  not  as  romance,  but  as  history :  the  illusion  is  com- 
plete, but  it  is  produced  by  different  means  from  those  employed 
by  the  Novelist ;  and  the  high  tragic  interest  which  is  ror  the 
most  part  excited  by  the  graver  scenes  of  the  great  Dramatist, 
bears  a  much  nearer  relation  to  what  the  same  scenes  in  real  life 
would  produce,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  species  of  fiction.  ^ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  (diarm  of  the  language,  and  the  beauty  aiid 
elevation  of  the  sentiment,  qualities  substantially  real,  have  1i6 
small  share  in  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  imagination. 

A  comparison  has  been  more  than  indirectly  suggested  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  the  Author  of  Waverley.  No  better  il- 
lustration could  have  been  furnished  than  that  with  which  the 
Novelist  has  himself  supplied  us  in  lyanhoe,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  extent  of  the  diSerence.  Shakspeare  is  all 
true ;'  he  is  alwavs  true  to  nature,  and  where  he  differs  from  the 
truth  of  history,  it  is  only  by  strong  and  repeated  efforts  that  the 
mind  can  disengage  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  his  authority.  In 
the  delineation  of  the  Scottish  and  Gaelic  national  characters,  the 
Author^of  the  Novels  is  equally  faitbfuU  and,  within  a  certain 
range,  the  power  of  observation  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  that 
mighty  creative  genius  which  made  Shakspeare  free  6f  the 
universe.  Nothing  ^mce  Hamlet  and  Falstaff  took  their  place 
among  the  real  existences  of  history,  has  ever  approached  so 
nearto^those  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  i^  individuality  and 
irerisimnftude,  as  some  of  the  familiar  perslonages  in  these  iflle^. 
Bat  we  roust  tiot  c6nfound  the  description  of  talent,  any  more' 
than  the  degree  of  talent,  which  has  originated  thd  latter,  irith 
the  (iompreheasive  genius  of  the  great  Expositor  of  Nature. 

Ivanhoe  is  perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  of  all  our  Author's 
productions;  but  in  those  respects  in  whidi  it  was  an  experi- ' 
ment,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  failure.     It  professes  to  oe  a 
romance;  but  the  talents  -of  the  Author  are  not  adapted  to 
roihan^e-writing.    He  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  destitute  of.  the 
requisite  ehthusiasip'.    The  writer  of  a  romance  mudt  at  least 
seeni^  to  be  in  earnest,  and  by  this  means  he  may  sut(p6ed  in ' 
engaging  the  reader^s  attention  to  his  narrative,  how^mprdlba'fol^^ 
soever  ft  may  be,  and  how  foreign  soever  the  events  to' His 'ex- 
perience.   A  sdrt  of  r^ected  belief  is  awakened  by  ihe  recsHal 
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of  wonders  which  wre  knows  to  haTe  exerted  on  the  mindt 
of  others  the  effect  of  reality,  proYidied  there  is  aothiag  in  the 
air  and  manner  of  the  reciter  to  counteract  it  Oar  Author 
refers  to  the  goblin  tale  written  by  Horace  Walpole^ '  which  has 
'  thrilled  many  a  bosom/  and  it  furnishes  an  instance  in  point. 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  is  so  admirable'  an  imitation  of  tne  old 
romances,  that  it  passes  with  the  reader,  not  simpUf  as  a  record 
of  die  times  to  which  it  relates,  but  as  a  production  of  those 
times;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  enchanted  casque,  which, 
viewed  as  a  modern  fiction,  would  be  too  palpably  false  tu 
awaken  any  sensation  of  terror,  is  an  ineident  perfectly  proper 
and  highly  impressive.  In  like  manner,  the  I^y  of  the  JLast 
Minstrel  derives  from  the  character  of  the.  imaginary  bard,  a 
charm  which  none  of  the  subsequent  poems  of  the  same  Author 
possess.  The  authenticity  of  tales  of  gramarye  and  ¥ritcbora&, 
IS  Quite  equal  to  that  of  the  more  plausible  fictions  about  damseb 
and  warriors;  and  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  credibility  which 
respectively  attach  to  them,  that  circumstance  can  make  no 
difference,  when  there  is,  in  either  case,  absolutely  no  grouod  of 
belief,  but  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  place  himsetf  in  the 
situation  of  those  persons  by  whom  they  were  aBke  reeeived 
with  implicit  credulity. 

If  there  be  any  justice  in  these  remarks,  it  wiU  be  auflEksieot  Co 
say,  that  Ivanhoe  has  no  pretensions  to  the  charaoler  of  an 
ancient  legend :  it  has  none  of  the  musty  odour  of  mntiqinty 
about  it.  The  diction  of  the  narrative  is  unaffectedly  naodera; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  dialogue  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  give  an 
antique  cast  to  the  phraseology.  Instead  of  the  grave  and 
somewhat  dignified  style  in  which  it  behooved  the  celebrator  of 
Mieient  deeds  of  chivalry  to  describe  such  high  achieveoients, 
a  vein  of  facetiousness  runs  through  the  composition,^  which  is 
not  always  in  unison  with  good  taste;  and  the  Author  thiough- 
out  the  narraUve,  takes  especial  care  to  keep  himsdf  distinct 
from  the  subjects  of  the  fiction,  ever  and  anon  pretending  to 
translate  from  the  language  of  the  original,  or  inserting  Mren- 
thetical  notes  and  reflections,  such  as  might  be  looked  mr  in  a 
genuine  and  veritable  history.  The  eflect  of  thb,  is  positivdy 
bad;  and  the  alternate  description  and  dialogue  present  a 
species  of  patchwork,  which  has  neither  beauty,  nor  apparent 
necesafty,  nor  correctness  to  recommend  it.  There  are  many 
parts  ofthe  Tale  which  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  dranaatie, 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  the  personages  are  very  finely 
discriminated ;  all  this  we  readily  admit;  bat  wilat  we  complain 
of,  and  what  we  think  most  readers  on  a  cool  perusal  will  per- 
ceive to  be  matter  of  just  complaint,  is,  that  the  Author  has  not 
given  us  either  genuine  romance  or  genuine  history:  he  has 
liirni^hed  us  with  neither  a  memoir  nor  a  legend  of  the  tinea» 
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— eerttbly  with'  nothings  that  can  convey  any  idea  of  the.  livinff 
manners  oiPour  ancestors^  beyond  what  may  easily  be  picked  out 
of  the  History  of  England,  except  as  to  a  few  points  of  costume  9 
nor  yet  with  a  vork  of  pure  entrancing  fiction ;  but  with  that 
monj^rel  sort  of  pr6duction,  An  historical  nove!, — as  mferior  ia 
point  of  interest  (wc  do  not  say  in  point  of  nrerit)  t6  the  Castle 
of  Otranto,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho;  as  it  is'  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cidy  or  the  inimitable  Froissart, 

In  conformity  to  equitable  custom,  we  shall  now  proceed, 
without  furtlier  proloi^ue^  to  select  a  few  extracts  from  the  work 
before  us,  which  we  shall  leave  to  speak,  for  themselves.  The 
tournament  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  very  best  things  in 
the  Tale,'  but  its  length  will  preclude  our  giving  the  whole  of 
the  scene. 

*  The  scene  was  singjularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  oF  a  #o6dy 
which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  th^  town  of  Ashby,  was  an  ex- 
tensive roeado#  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf,  surround-' 
ed  CD  one  side  by  the  forest,  and  fringed  On  the  other  by  straggKog 
oak-trees,  some  of  which  had  grown  to  an  hnmense  size.  The  grouiNU 
as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martial  dkplay  which  was  intended, 
sloped  gradually  down  oh  all  sides  to  a  level  bottoib,  which  was 
inclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong  palisades,  forming  a  space  of  a  quar« 
ier  af  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  form  waS[ 
square,  save  that  the  comers  wei'e  considerably  rounded  off,  in  order 
to  afford  more  convenience  for  the  spectators.  The  openings  for  the 
entry  of  the  combatants  were  at  the  northern  and  southeifn  extremi- 
ties of  the  lists*  accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals  were 
itationed'.two  heralds,  atten£d  by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuivants, 
and  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this 
martiu  game. 

'  On  a  platform  beyond  the  southertl  entrance,  formed  by  a  natural 
elevation  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions, 
adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the  chosen  colour  of  the 
five  knights  challengers.  The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same 
9olour«  Before'  eadb  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight 
by  whom'  it  was  occupied,  and  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly 
disguised  as  a  savage  or  sj^Ivan  man,  or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress, 
according  io  the  taste  of  his  master,  and  the  character  which  he  was 
pleased  to  assume  duting  the  game.  The  central  pavilion,  as  the 
place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  whose 
renown,  in' all  games  of  i^hival^,  nO  less  than  his  connection  with  the 
knights  who  him  undertaken  tnis  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occasioned 
him  to  be  epfterly  received  in  thi?  company  of  the  diallengers,  and 
even  adopted  as  a  chief.  On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  thos# 
of  Reginald  Front-de*Boeuf  and  Richard  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the 
other  was  the  pavilioii  of  Htigh'  de  Glentmesnil,.  a  noble  baron  in  the 
f  iclnity,  who^  ^cestor  hsid  been  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  in 
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thetiibe  of  the  Conqoefor,  and  his  ion  Winmm  Rafiis.  lUIphde 
Viponty  a  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jera6aleni»  who  had  aome  aaewBi 
possessions  at  a  pkwe  called  Heathery  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouchey 
occopied  the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance  into  the  liau,  a 
gently  sloping  passage,  ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform 
on  which  the  tents  were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by  i 
palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  paviliottt, 
and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at-amis. 

'  The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a  similar  entrance 
of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  large  Indosed 
space  ror  such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
challengers,  behind  which  were  placed  tents  containing  refirednDenii 
of  every  kind  for  their  accommodation,  with  armourerst  farriers^  and 
other  attendants  in  readiness  to  give  their  services  wherever  thej 
might  be  necessary. 

*  The.  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  tennponiy 
galleries  spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accommodated  with 
cushions  for  the  convenience  of  those  ladies  and  nobles  who  were 
expected  to  attend  upon  the  tournament.  A  narrow  space,  betwixt 
these  galleries  and  the  lists,  gave  accommodation  for  yeomanry  and 
spectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  promiscuous  multitude 
arranged  themselves  upon  large  banks  of  turt  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  enaoled 
them  to  look  over  the  galleries  and  obtain  a  fair  view  into  the  lists. 
Besides  the  accommodation  which  these  stations  aHbrded,  maov 
hundreds  had  perched  themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which 
Qiurrounded  the  meadow,  and  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at 
some  distance,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

'  It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arraogemeat, 
that  one  gallery  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  lists, 
and  consequently  exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  shock  of 
the  combat  must  take  placcj  was  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more 
vichly  decorated,  and  graced  hy  a  sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on 
which  the  royal  arms  were  emblazoned.  Squires,  pages,  and  yeomen 
in  rich  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of  honour,  which  was  de- 
signed for  Prince  John  and  bis  attendants.  Opposite  to  thb  royal 
gallery  was  another,  elevated  to  the  same  height  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lists;  and  more  gaily ,  if  less  sumptuous^  decorated,  thta  that 
destined  for  the  Prince  himself.  A  train  of  pages  and  of  young 
maidens^  the  most  beautiful  who  could  be  ^elected,  gaily  dressed  in 
fancy  habits  of  green  and  piiik, surrounded^  throne  decorated  with 
th^  same  colours.  Amopg  pennpi(is/uvd  flags  bearing  wounded  hearts, 
burning,  hearts,  bleeding  hbar^i  J^9^^  ai2.  quivers,  and  all  the  corn- 
ea pUicc  emblems  of 'il)e  triomphy  o(  Cupid||  a  blazoned  inscription 
ioJ^rmed  the  spectators  tiiit  thi^  seax  of  ^oiiour  was  designea  for 
I(^,.^f^»^,4^  ta  I^caultc  (^  ^s  Amurs.  But  who  tho  Queen  of 
0oau{j|r^  ^d  orX9ve  was  to  prove,  no  09^' was^  prepared  to  ||pess.' 
r  f'Ajt  l^pgtb.tbeiiQirriers  we^e  opet^^^aadiOve  knights^  chosen  by 
lot,  adTai^cea  slowly  into  tlte  areta;:  ^.^^^gle  phampion.  riding  in  front, 
and  the  other  four  following  ia  pairs.'    All  were  aplendi^y  annedj 
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and  my  Saxon  autliorlty  (in  the  Wardour  Manuscript,)  records  at 
£reat  length  their  devices^  their  colours,  and  the  embroidery  of  thf  ir 
norse  trappiogs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  on  these  subjects. 
To  borrow  lines  from  a  contemporary  poet,  who  has  written  but  top 
littre— 

*  The  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust. 

Their  aoula  are  widi  the  saints,  we  trust. 

,  *  Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls  of  their 
pasties.  ^  Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and  shat- 
tered ruins — the  place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  raore— - 
nay,  many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and  been  forgotten  in  the 
very  land  which  they  occupied,  with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  pro- 
prietors and  feudal  lorda.  What  then  would  it  avail  the  reader  to 
Icnow  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols  of  their  martial  rank ! 

'  Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which  awsited 
their  names  and  feats,  the  chaimpions  advanced  through  the  lists,  re- 
straining their  fiery  steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move  slowly,, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the 
grace  and  dexterity  of  the  riders.  As  the  procession  entered  the  lists, 
the  sound  of  a  wild  Barbaric  music  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents 
of  the  challengers,  where  the  performers  were  concealed.  It  was  of 
eastern  origin,  havioff  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land :  and  Jthe 
mixture  of  the  cymbus  and  bells  ^eemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once,  .and 
defiance,  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced.  With  the  eyes  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  tlie  ^ve  koiglits 
advanced  up  to  the  platform  upon  which  tne  tents  of  the  clioliengers 
stood,  and  there  separating  tnemselves,  each  touched  slightly,  and 
with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he 
wished  to  oppose  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  general 
— ^nay,  many  of  the  higher,  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies, 
were  rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of 
courtesy.  For  the  same  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  the  present  day, 
applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  tragedies,  were  then  interested  in  a 
tournament  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
champions  engaged. 

*  Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  championa  re- 
treated to  the  extremity  of  tlie  lists,  where  they  remained  drawn  up 
in  a  line;  while  the  challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  headed-  by  Gnan  de  Bois-Guilbert,  de- 
scended from  the  platform,  and  opposed  themselves  individually  to 
the  knights  who  haa  touched  their  respective  shields. 

*  At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out  against 
each  other  at  full  gallop,  and  such  was  the  superior  dexterity  or  eood 
fortune  of  the  chaUeneers,  that  those  opposed  to  BoisrGuilbert,  Mal- 
voisin,  and  Front-de-£oeuf,  rolled  on  tne  ground.  The  antagonist  of 
Grant-Mesnil,  instead  of  bearing  his  lanc&'point  fair  against  the  -crest 
of  his  enemy,  swerved  so.  much  from  the  uirect  line  as  .to  break  his 
weapon  athwart  tlie  person  of  his  opjyinent — a  circumstance  which 
was  accounted  more  disgraceful  than  being  actually  unhorsed ;  be« 
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cause  the  one  miglit  happen  from  accident,  whereas  |he  otber  evinced 
awkwardness  and  want  of  raanaffement  of  the  weafMni  and  of  the 
horse.  The  fifth  knight  alone  lAaintaihed  the  honoar  of  his  panf, 
and  parted  fairly  with  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  both  splhitenng  their 
lances  without  advantage  on  either  side. 

'  *  The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  jihe  acdamations  of 
;the  heralds,  and  the  ciaogonir  of  the  trumpets,  announced  the  triumph 
of  the  victors  and  the  defeat  of  the  Tanquiabed.  The  fonner  re- 
treated to  .their  pavilions,  and  the  latter,  g^t^erlng  tbemaehraa  op  at 
thev  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  disgraee  atifl  dtjciUwwJ  to  Wtse 
with  their  victors  concerning  the  redemption  of  their  anna  and  tteir 
horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  tne  tournamenti  they  had  for- 
'feite4.*    Vol.  I.  pp.  133—59. 

•  * 

The  siege  of  the  castle  of  Torqailstone  by  4be  Black  Knight 
and  bis  strange  ally,  Locksley,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  heroie 
outlaws,  is  another  of  those  admirably  painted  scenes  which  ex- 
hibit the  roaster  hand.  WHTrid  of  Ivanhoe,  wounded  and  a  pri- 
soner, is  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  pain.  His  attendant  is  a  lovely 
'Jewess,  the  magnaniinuus  heroine  of  the  talc,  upon  tlie  ddine- 
atioji  of  whose  character,  the  Author  has  bestowed  his  Tcrv  best 
efiorts. 

*  **  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  mock/^  endaiineJ  Ivan- 
hoe,  **  while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played  out 
hy  the  band  of  others !— Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind 
maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archen  beneatK 
~Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  adviaiioe  to  the 
storm." 

*  With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  whidi  she  had 
employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  a^ain  took  post  at  tbe  lattice, 
sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  ifiot  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

■  *'  What'dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?**  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

'  **  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arro.ws,  flying  so  thick  as  to  daale 
mine  eves,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot'  them."  " 

'  '*  That  cannot  endure,''  said  Ivanhoe ;  **  if  they  press  not  right 
on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,'  the  archery  may  avail 
but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.'  Look  for  the  knight  ct 
the  fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears' himself;  Ibras  the 
leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.'* 
. '    '  •«  I  see  him  not,*'  said  Rebcfcca, 

<  «<  Foul  craven !?  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  **  does  he  blench  firom  the 
helm  wheYi  the  wind  blows  highest  ?••' 

*  **  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !"  said  Rebecca,  **  I  see  him 
now ;  he  leads  a  b^dy  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  bar- 
bican.— They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  h^w  down  the 
barriers  witn  axes — His'  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the 
throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  8]ain_Tbey  have  made  A 
breach  in  the  barriers — they  rurii  iiij — ^th6y  are  thrust  back!— Kroot^ 
dd-Bceuf  beads  the  defcndersi  1  see  Hisgigantit  form  above  the  press'. 
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They  Arong  agdd  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to 
hand  and  man  to  roan.  God  of  Jacob !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce 
tides—the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds." 

*  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  en* 
dure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

*  **  Look  forth,  again,  Rd>ecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaddng  the  cause 
of  her  retiring;  **  t)ie  archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since 
they  are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand— Look  4gain,  there  is  now  less 
danger.*' 

*  Rebeicca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed, 
^*  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  Front-de-Bceuf  and  the  Black  Knight 
fight  hand  lo  hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers, 
who  watch  the  progress  of  die  strife — Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of 
tiie  oppressed  and  of  the  captive  !*'  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  exclaimed,  **  He  is  down ! — he  is  down  !*' 

*  ^  Who  is  down  V*  cried  Ivanhoe;  **for  our  dear  Lady's  sake,. tell 
me  which  haa  fallen  ?" 

*  **  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecea,  faintly;  then  instantly 
arain  shouted  with  joyfid  eagerness  — **  But  no— but  no ! — the  name 
of  the  ^ord  of  Hosts  be  blessed ! — ^he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if 
there  were  twen^  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm— His  sword  is 
broken— ^e  snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — ^he  presses  Front*de* 
Bc&uf  w'ith  blow  on  blow — The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak 
under  the  steel  of  the  woodman— -he  falls— he  falls!'' 

*  *<.Front-de-Boeuf!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

*  *'  Front-de-Bceuf,"  answered  the  Jewess;  f*  his  men  rush  to  the 
rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar— their  united  force  compels 
the  champion  to  pause— T&By  drag  Front-de-B<euf  within  the  walls. 

<«The  assailants  havp  wop  the  barriers,  have  they  not}"  said 
ivanhoe* 

<  «  They  have— tbej  have— and  they  press  the  besieged  hard  upoQ 
the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  svmrm  like  bees,  and  endea* 
vour  to  ascend  upon  the  shopiders  of  each  other — down  go  stones^ 
beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  firesn  men  supply  their  place  in  the  assault- 
Great  God !  bast  thou  given  men  thine  own  iipage,  that  it  should  be 
.thus  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren !" 

*  **  Think  not  of  th&t,"  replied  Ivanhoe;  **  this^  no  tin^e  for  such 
thoughts.— Who  )'ield  ?— who  push  their  waji" 

*  **  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ; 
f*  the  soldiers  lie  fffovelling  under  them  jike  crushed  reptiles— The 
b^jegjed  have  the  better." 

«.«i  Saint  Georse  strike  f<^  us,'^  sfud  the  IB^v^ghti  M  dp  thedi^ 
yeomen  give  wigr  f" 

*  **  ^o  1"  e|;daime4  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  tbem^v^  right  yeo* 
manlyrrthe  E)lack  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — 
the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all 
the  din  add  diouta  of  the  battle — Stones  and  lieams  are  hailed  down 
on  the  bdd  champioo-r^ie  r^puds  ikm  w  mere  than  if  t^cgr  irerf 

ItriirtMowii  or  fipatbwB/! 
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tWQj,  Suiat  John  of  Acre,V  said  Ivanfaoei.r^isiiig  himself  joyfiiny 
on  his  couch,  *'  methought  there  was  but  ooe  man  in  England  that 
might  do  such  a  deed.'' 

.  •  **  The  postern  gate  shakes,"  continued  Rehecca ;  "  it  crashes — 
It  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in— ^the  out-work  is  won — Oh 
Godl^-they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw 
them  into  the  moat — 0  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that 
9an  resist  no  longer  i" 

'  **  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the. castle — 
have  they  won  Utat  pass  ?"  exclaimed  ^vanboe. 

*  *'  No,"  replied  Ilebecca«  **  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank 
on  which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders,  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — ^.the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others— Aks !  I  see  that  it  is  still'  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory 
than  unon  battle." 

< «  What  do  they  now^  maiden  V*  said  Ivanhoe;  **  look  forth  yet 
again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed." 

<  '<  It  is  over  for  the  time»"  said  Rebecca.}  **  our  friends  strengthen 
themselves  within  the  out- work  which  they  have  mastered,  and  it 
affords  them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  foemen's  shot,  that  the  garri- 
son only  bestow  a  few  bdts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather 
%o  disquiet  than  effectually  injure  them." . 

'  **  Our  friends,"  said  Wilfrid,  "  will  surelv  not  abandon  an  enter- 
prize  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained.-— O  no  !  I  will  put 
my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  has  rent  heart-of-oak  and  bars 
or  iron*— Singiuar,''  be  again  muttered  to  himself,  **  if  there  be  two 
who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  derring^do^^a  fetter-lock,  and  a  shackle- 
bolt  on  a  field  sable — what  may  that  mean  ^— seest  thou  nought  else, 
Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  njiight  may  be  distinguished  ?** 

<  "  Nothmg/'  said  the  Jewess ;  all  about  him  is  black  as  the  wing 
of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him  further — 
out  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in  battle,  roethinks 
I  could  know  him  again  among  a  thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to 
the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than 
mere  strength,  there  seems  as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
champion  were  given  to  every  blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies, 
God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of  bloodshed  ! — it  is  fearful,  yet  magnifi- 
peipit.  to  behold  how  the.  arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over 
hundreds."  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  294—30K 

The  deatb*sceiie  of  Front  do  Bceuf  48  not  half  6o  UiriUiog  as 
lliat  of  old  Dumbiedikes,  Dor  does  the  Saxoo  maniac,  Ulrica, 
horrible  even  to  disgusting  as  is  the  whole  eoDception,  eqoal  in 
sublimity  the' eharateer  of  old  Ehpeth  In  the  Antiquary.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  historic  truth  of  terrible  realities  like  those  to 
ivhich  we  are  at  present  alluding,  forms  no  apology  for  the  In- 
troduction of  th&m  into  Romance.  Our  last  specimen  must  be, 
^  (f  jal  of  Rebecca  ou  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

*  At  this  perfod  of  th^  trial,  the  Orand  Master  eommand^d^ttdiecca 
to  unveil  herself.    Opening  her  lips  for  the  firat  titaM/ahe  iiq»laed 
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pAli«D4lVy  but  with  dignky,r-^<'  That  it  wa»  not  the  w^nt  of  tbe  daugh* 
teroof  her  people  to  uncover  their  fiices  when  alone  in  an  oaaembly 
of  strangers."  The  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  softness  of  her* 
repijs  impressed  on  the  audienoe  a  sentiment  of  pitj  and  sympathy. 
But  Beaumanoiri  in  whose  mind  the  suppression  of  each  reeling  of 
kuttMButy  which  could  interfere  with  his  imagined  duty,  was  a  virtue 
«f  itself,  repeated  his  Commands  that  his  victim  should  be  unveiledJ 
The  guards  were  about  to  remove  her  veil  accordingly,  when  she 
atood  up  before  the  Grand  Master  and  said,  *'  Nay,  but  for  the  love 
of  your  own  daughters — Alas,''  she  said,  recollecting  herself,  ^  ve 
hme  n^  daughters  1— but  for  the  remembrance  of  your  mothers— -for 
tbe  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not  be  thus 
handled  in  your  presence ;  it  Buits  not  a  maiden  to  be  disrobed  by 
anch  nide  grooms,  I  will  obey  you,"  she  added,  with  an  expression 
of  patient  sorrow  in  her  voice,  which  had  almost  melted  tbe  neart  of 
Beaomanoir  himself;  <<  ye  are  elders  among  your  people,  and  at 
year  command  I  will  shew  the  features  of  an  ul-fated  maiden." 

*  She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance  in 
wbidi  bashfulness  contended  with  disnity.  Her  exceeding  beauty 
excited  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and  the  younger  knights  told  each 
other  with  th^ir  eyes^  in  silent  oorreapondence,  that  Brian's  best 
i^poiogy  was  in  the  power  of  her  real  charms,  rather  than  of  her  ima* 
gmuT  witchcraft.' 

^  The  two  men^at^arms^  with  whom  Albert  Malvoisin  had  not  failed 
to  communicate  upon  the  import  of  their  testimony,  were  now  called 
forward.  Thoi^  ooth  were  hardened  and  inflexible  villains,  the  sight 
of  the  captive  maiden,  as  well  as  her  exceeding  beauty,  at  the  nrs( 
appeaired  to  stagger  them;  but  an  expressive  diuice from  the  Precep- 
tor of  Templeatowe  restored  them  to  their  oogged  composure ;  and 
tibey  delivered,  with  a  precision  which  would  have  seemed  suspicious 
to  more  favourable  juoges,  circumstances  either  altogether  fictitious^ 
or  trivial  and  natural  in  themselves,  but  rendered  pregnant  with  sus- 
picion by  the  exaggemted  manner  in  which  they  were  told,  and  the 
sinister  commentary  which  the  witnesses  added  to  the  fiicts.  The  cir- 
cusMtancea  of  their  evidence  would  have  been,  in  modem  daya,  .di- 
vided into  two  claasea— those  which  were  immaterial,  and  those  which 
were  aeloally  and  pl^woally  impossible.  But  both  were,  in  those 
ignorant  and  superstitious  tunes,  easily  credited  as  proofii  of  guilt. — 
The  first  class  aet  forth,  that  Rebecca  was  heard  to  mutter  to  herself 
m  an  unknown  toaguo  that  the  songs  she  sung  by  fits  were  of  a 
strangely  sweet  sound,  which  made  the  ears  of  the  hearer  tingle,  and 
hia  heart  thiteb— that  she  spoke  attimes  to  herself,  and  seemed  to 
look  upward  for  a  reply-— that  her  garments  were  of  a  strange  and 
mystic  form,  unlike  those  pf  women  of  good  repute*-that  she  had 
rings  impressed  wtih  rahalisticwl  devices,  and  t^t  strange  characters 
were  embroidered  oa  her  veil. 

*  All  theae  ckcunalapoes,  so  natural  and  so  trivial^  were  gravely 
listed  to  aa  prooft,  ov^  at  least,  as  aflfording  styrong  auspicidns  that 
Rebecca  had  unlawful  correspondence  with  mystical  powera.' 
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*  The  Grand  Master  had  collected  the  taiFrages,  and  tBOiw  in  m 
lemn  tone  demunded  of  Rebecca  what  she  bad  to  say  agabiatthe 
teuce  of  condemnation,  wbi(5b  be  was  about  to  pronounce* 

^  *'  To  invoke  your  pity/'  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  with  a  voice  ac 
what  tremulous  with  emotion,  **  would,  I  am  aware,  be  as  uaelest  as  I 
should  hold  it  mean.  To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
another  religion,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  acknowledged  Founder 
of  both  our  faiths,  were  also  unavainng ;  to  plead  that  many  things 
which  these  men  (whom  may  Heaven  pardon!)  have  spoken  agaiaat 
me  are  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little*  since  you  bdieve  iu  tbeir 
|>08sibility ;  and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me  to  explain,  that  tiie 
peculiarities  of  my  dress,  language,  and  mannersy  are  those  of  my  pao* 
pie — I  had  well  nigh  said  of  my  country,  but  alas!  we  have  no  cooo- 
try.  Nor  will  I  even  vindicate  piyself  at  the  expence  of  my  oppieSMMr, 
who  stands  there  listening  to  the  fictions  and  surmises  which  seen  to 
convert  the  tyrant  into  the  victim^— God  be  judge  between  him  and 
me !  but  rather  would  I  submit  to  ten  such  dettths  as  vour  pkasm 
may  denounce  against  me,  than  listen  to  the  suit  which  that  man  of 
Belial  has  urged  upon  me— friendless,  defenceless,  and  his  prisoner. 
put  he  is  of  your  own  faith,  and  his  lightest  affirmance  would  weigh 
down  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  the  diatressed  Jewess.  I  mil 
not  therefore  return  to  himself  the  charge  brought  against  me  *biil  to 
himself— Yes,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  to  thyself  I  appeal,  whether  these 
accusations  are  not  false  i  as  mpnstreus  and  cdumnious  as  they  are 
deadly  ?'» 

*  Tnere  was  a  pause ;  all  eyes  turned  to  Brian  de  Bois-GuiHieri.  He 
was  silent. 

<  **  Speak,**  she  said,  <<  if  thou  art  a  man— if  thou  art  a  Christian, 
speak ! — I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which  thou  dost  wear,  by  the 
name  thou  dost  inherit — by  the  knighthood  thou  dost  vaunti—hy  the 
honour  of  thy  mother — by  the  tomb  and  the  bones  of  thy  fatlier-^I 
conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these  things  true  V 

*  **  Answer  her,  brother,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  **  if  the  Eaensy 
with  whom  thou  dost  wrestle  will  give  thee  power/' 

'  In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seem^  agitated  by  contending  pesaiont, 
which  almost  (convulsed  his  Matures,  and  it  was  with  a  constrained 
voice  that  at  last  he  replied,  looking  to  RebeccOi — ^  ThescpoU!«-the 
scroll  P' 

*  <*  Ay,*'  said  Beaumanoir,  <*  this  is  indeed  testimewr^-the  vietim 
of  her  Witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal  scroll,  thespeU  inscribed  on 
which  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  his  silence.  ^^ 

<  But  Rebecca  put  another  interpretation  on  4he  words  extorted  as 
it  were  from  Bois-Guilbert,  and  ftlaadng  her  eye  upon  the  slip  c^ 
parchment  which  she  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  she  xead  written 
thereupon  in  the  Arabian  character,  Demand  a  Champum  J  The  mur- 
muring commentary  which  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  strange 
^ply  of  Bois-Guilbert,  gave  Rebecca  leisure  to  examine  andinstanUy 
to  destroy  the  scroll,  as  she  thought  unobsOTved*  When  the 
had  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  spmce* 

f*  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evidence 


unhappy  kniffbt,  for  whom,  as  we  well  perceive^  the  Eneipy  is  yel  tofi 
powctfjil.    Hast  thou  aught  else  to  say?'* 
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*  ^  There  k  jj&t  one  chance  of  life  left  to  ne/'  said  1lebeGca» 
^'  even  by  your  own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable— miserable, 
at  least,  of  late— 4>ut  I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God,  while  he 
affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge — I  main- 
tain my  innocence,  and  I  declare  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation — I 
/challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat,  and  will  appear  by  my 
champion.** 

^   ^  **  And  who,  Rebecca,*'  replied  the  Qrand  Master,  <<  will  lay  lance 
in  rest  for  a  sorceress? — who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ?*' 

*  **  God  will  raise  me  up  a  champion/'  said  Rebeqca — **  It  cannot 
be  that  in  merry  England-^the  hospitable,  the  generoqSy  the  free, 
where  so  many  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  nonour,  there  shal| 
not  be  found  one  to  fight  lot  justice.  But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge 
the  trial  by  combat — there  lies  my  gage." 

*  She  took  her  embroidered  glove  from  her  hand,  and  fiung  it  down 
l>efi>re  the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of  mingled  simplicity  and  dignity^ 
which  excited  universal  surprise  and  admiration.* 

'  Even  Lucas  Beaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the  mien  and 
Bppearance  of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  orifnnally  a  cruel  or  even  a  ae- 
^▼ere  man  $  bat  with  passions  by  nature  oora,  and  with  a  higb»  thouffh 
jmistaken,  sense  of  duty,  his  heart  had  been  gradually  hardened  by  the 
ascetic  life  which  he  pursued,  the  supreme  power  .which  he  ea^Otjed^ 
amd  the  supposed  necessity  of  subduing  infiaelity  and  eradicating  he? 
vesy,  which  ne  conceived  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him.  His  features 
relaxed  in  their  usual  severity  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  creature 
bclbre  him,  alone,  unfriended,  and  defenoing  herself  with  so  much 
spirit  and  courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice,  as  doubting^  whence 
arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  whidi  on  auch  occaaiona  used 
to  resemble  in  hardnessth^steelof  hisaword.    At  length  he  spoke. 

'  '*  Damsel,"  he  said»  ''  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any 
practice  thine  evil  arts  hf^e  made  on  me,  greaj^  is  thy  guilt.  But  I 
rather  judee  it  tb^  kinder  feelings  of  nature  which  grieves  that  so 
goodly  a  ferm  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdition.  Ren^nt,  my  daugh- 
ter— confess  thy  witchcrafts — ^tum  thee  from  Uiine  evil  faith— -embrace 
this  hdy  emblen^,  and  aU  shall  yet  be  well  with  thee  here  and  hereaf^ 
ter.  In  some  sisterhood  of  the  strictest  order,  shalt  thou  have  time 
for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and  that  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of.  This  do  and  liv^ — what  has  the  hiw  of  Moses  done  for  thee  thai 
ihou  shouldMt  die  for  it  i'^ 

€  «<It  was  the  law  of  my  fathers,'' said  Rebecca  ;Y  ft  was  delivered 
in  thunders  and  in  storqis  upon  die  mountain  of  Sinaif  in  ^oud  #n4  ii| 
fire.  This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye  believe— 4^  in,  ypp  siqr»TecaUed» 
hut  so  my  teachers  have  not  taught  me." 

*  **  Let  our  chaplain,"  said  Beai^manqir,  *f  st^d  forth^  and  tel} 
this  obstinate  infidel" 

*  **  Forgive  the  interruption .M  said  Rebecca,  meekly;  **  I  am  a 
maiden,  unskilled  to  dispute  for  my' religion,  hut  I  can  die  for  it,  if  it 
be  God's  will. — Let  me  pray  your  ans^rer  to  my  demand  of  a  cham- 
pion." 

'    '  ^  Give  me  her  glove,"  aaid  Beaumanoir.    **  Thiais  indeed/'  ha 
continued,  aa  he  hM&ed  at  tha  flimsy  texture  and  slender  fing^i,  *i  9 
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•light  and  frail  gfige  for  a  purpose  bo  deadly — Seest  ibou»  Itabecci, 
as  this  thin  and  l^ht  glove  of  tnine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gaimt- 
lela,  so  is  Ihv  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it  is  our  Order  whidi 
thou  hasi  d^ed*'* 

<  **  Cast  my  unocenoe  into  the  scale,"  answered  Rebecca,  ^  and 
the  glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron.*' 

<  **  Then  thou  doest  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy  guilt*  ^ad 
in  that  bold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made  i" 


***!  io  peisisti  Doble  sir/'  answered  Rebecca. 
<  '<  So  be  it  then,  in  the  nai 


name  of  Heaven/'  said  the  Grand  Master; 
<  «  end  may  God  shew  the  right !" 

*  **  Amen"  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and  the  word 
deeply  echoed  by  the  whole  assembly.*    pp.  174 — 87* 
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THE  d^plaratioa  made  by  the  Author  of  the  CaUn  Inquiry,  is 
highly  remarkable,  eapecially  oon^idering  the  quarter  from 
iHiioh  it  prooeedsy  that  *  profound  learning  and  oieiapbyalcal 

*  mMilty  are  by  no  means  nece»ary  to  settle  the  important 
^  4ftaeatimieonaeniiiigtbepar9ou  ofCbriat.'  Nolhtngoan  he  siore 
true ;  it  ia  a  point  upon  mtikkk  orthodox  controvwtials  have  all 
■long  been  insisting,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  are 
not  matters  of  Biblical  criticism ;  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  so 
obscure  or  so  enigmatical  as  certain  modern  methods  of  inter- 
pretation ii^ould  imply  that  they  are ;  and  (hat  a  plain  Chris- 
tian, who  studies  ttie  Pivine  message  on  which  he  builds  his  hope 
of  pKilvation^  in  a  devout  reliance  on  that  Spirit  by  which  it  was 
diotetedy  has  no  ^Hicasion  whatever  to  concern  himself  with  dis- 
puted .texts,  aftd  various  reiidtog8»  and  supposed  interpreta- 
tions. Unless  the  Scriptures  were  meant  to  deeeive,  and  un- 
less* lis  pfomis^  arefidlacious,  he  possesses  means  of  arriving 
at  a  eertain  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  to  which  the  aid  of 
fatinmtv  wiaddm  caift  add  little*  He  needs  entertain  no  anxiety 
Respecting  the  result  of  critical  researches,  and  collations  of  manu- 
scripts, and  philological  inquiries :  his  faith  rests  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  inspired  writings,  confirmed  by 
the  harmony  of  its  doctrines  with  the  Divine  perfections,  and 
tbeur  adaptation  to  his  own  experience.  Talk  tq  him  of  $eUlmg 
the  que$tioH  concerning  the  person '  of  his  Saviour,  and-^we 
iiadily  adtasit^he  will  not  be  prepared'  to  ins^t^te  a  '  cmlm  4n- 
^  quiry,'  that  shall  have  lor  Ua  object  to  shake  the  very  foMdationa 
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bC  hh  Mtl^  the  futii  of  tbs  liMe  Ghwch  o£  Clin<;  imd  to 
reduce.  ChristiaBily  to  an  eaiguiatknd  nedUfteatkMi  of  nwrie 
Deism.  <  No  ;*  iw  wiU  reply,  '  I  reject  the  >Terv  tense.  ifnA 
^  abher renee.  There  are  tlioee.  who  albot  to  qeemMi  the  iieia^ 
^  of  a  God,  bat  ebaU  ittbetefete  be  deened  qHeetionaMe?'"* 

*  There  will  always  be  sceplfas,  and  always  be  aceftre ;  and 

*  they  BMMt  be  aaawered.  I  am  nekher  a  aefadar  nor  a  euuiet^ 
^  hot  bdming  as  t  do,  upon  what  appears  to  me  the  plauft, 
'  unequiTocal  import  of  the  Divine  teadmoay,  I  most  leave 
^  others  to  oasvass  the  persond  chdma  ef  the  Medesmery  and 

*  coolly  to  try  the  merits  of  the  seheme  of  their  salTatioa.  i  be** 
^  lieve,  and  am  satisfied^*  Such  aa  iDdtTidaal  weold  not,  per* 
haps,  be  honoured  with  the  designation  of  an  immarHal  inqiriier ; 
bwt>  adflftitting  that  Us  fidth  b  siaeenely  fonaded  on  the  Soriptwe 
evidence  of  the  dootrinea  he  reeeiTes,,  it  would  be  difiiottit  to  dis« 
proTe  his  claim  to  that  of  a  rational  bdiever.  And  wers  it  poe* 
sible  that  bis.  belief  mKler  these  drcamstaaeea  ehonld  be  a  erie* 
tahe,  it  would  not  be  enoHgfa  for  the  Soeiniaa  to  say,  thai  his 
error  is  innocent,  and  will  be  harmless^  Ik  ie  bound  to  explain 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  inspired  ideof  fakh  has,  in  aH 
ages  since  the  esteblishment  of  Cimsttanity,  been  the  eadsty  and 
the  only  adequate  cause,  of  a  preTaleat  bclmf  which  he  assuinas 
to  be  grossly  erroneous ;  how  it  is  that,  while  other  cotruptions 
have  ori^nated  in  a  n^lect  or  in.  total  ignersnoe  of  thescripi- 
tures,  this  pretended  error  his  spread  in  proportion  as  the  Scrip* 
tures  have  been  studied  and  circuli^ed;  and  since  'profound 
<  learning  and  metaphysical  subtihy^*  cannot  be  necessary*  to 
determine  the  plain  import  of  the  rolume  of  Revelatioa,  hew  It 
is  recoocileable .  with,  our  ideas  o£  the  wisdons/oC  its  Divioe  Aa<* 
thor^  that  dae.nnskilied  and  siipple^-hesrted  reader  shoaldani* 
foimk  be  betrayed,  fay  trasticig  to  the  olMrioas  sense  of  the  In* 

red  writers^  into  aa  idolatrous  heresy. 

If  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  a  suflScient  and  intellipble  rate 
of 'fulh^  if  they  are  competent  to  settle  the  important 'question 
at  issue  between  the  asserter  and  the  impugner  of  our  Lonf  S 
personal  dividitV,  the  persuasion  which  they  are  found  to  peo^ 
ctuoeio  the  minds  of-^to  say  the  ka8t*<-43lie  immense  aMgority  ef 
iatelligeiit  and  deroat  beKevers,  must  of  necessity,  one  would 
knagine,  be  sobstaatially  the  persnasian  which  they  were  in« 
tended  to  inspire.  The  SooM»ian  denies  this  inlitnNice,  and. yet 
he  talcs  ef  the  whole  burden  ef  proof  lesthig  witih  the  beliefW ! 
He  mauitaios  that  the  SoriptoPts  were  net  designed  to  teadl 
Mat,  in  effect,  they  never  &U  to  teaob^-^that  between  thMl 
iestimony  and  the  attpoession  produced  by  thai  testimony,  theni 
is- the  utmost  dissimilarit]^  and  yet,  thait  its  import  hi  plahi 
aadjunequivooal  1  He  wtU  not  allow  that  there  is  any  forse  m  the 
argument  d^asrh.  from  ^ia  graqd  praoticai  oriteiien  ef  the  trutfi } 
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yet,  while  disdaiiiiDg  m  r^niailes  in  the  controTeniy,  ptdhoAA 
leaniiiig  aad  metaphysical  subtilty,  he  proposes  to  settle  tiie 
question  dog;maticalIy  by  the  aid  of  Biblical  criticism ! 

Bat  although  the  question,  in  the  sense  io  which  it  may  be 
termed  a  question,  will  never  be  settled  by  either  logical  or  phi- 
lological means,  an  important  office  is  assigned  to  the  Biblical 
cootrovertist.  Profound  learning  and  metaphysical  suhtilty  are 
necessary  in  order  to  refiite  the  false  glosses  and  the  bold  aaaer- 
lions  brought  forward  by  dqectors  whose  learning  is  not  pro- 
found,  and  whose  reasonings  are  nothing  better  than  critioai  or 
metaphysical  casuistry.  The  services  rendered  by  BiUioal 
critics,  have  been  of  Uie  most  eminent  value.  To  th«n  we  are 
indebted  for  the  more  ample  illustration  of  the  genuine  force  of 
ibe  Scripture  evidence;  and  by  thdr  labours  we  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  fact,  that  when 
all  the  countless  variations  of  readings  which  can  be  detected  in 
manuscripts  and  versions,  all  the  real  or  pretended  corruptions 
of  the  sacred  text,  are  summed  up  in  one  amount,  they  do  not 
aflbct  a  single  doctrine  or  a  single  sentiment  of  importance  ad* 
vanced  by  the  inspired  writers.  So  admirably  are  the  intereatt 
of  truth  secured  by  the  indirect  method  in  which  the  doetrtnes 
of  Christianity  are  unfolded,  that  the  most  incorrect  edition  of 
the  most  corrupt  version  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most  improved 
venion  of  the  most  sceptically  rectified  text  on  Ibe  other,  is  found 
to  contain  amply  sufficient  proof  of  everv  truth  which  involves 
either  the  duty  or  the  consolation  of  the  believer  ^  altheugh  that 

Eroof,  fi'om  the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  itself,  is  in  its 
ighest  measure  resistible  by  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  admit  of  the  possibility  of  scepticism. 
-  ^  The  indirect  method,  however,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Chrts^ 
tianity  are  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  while  it  places  the 
proof  of  those  doctrines  above  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  and 
while  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best  adapted  to  inspire  aperananM 
of  their  truth,  oflfers  a  perilous  advantage  to  the  sceptical  contro* 
veriist,  who  will  admit  of  no  other  evidence  than  the  direct  and 
positive  affirmations  of  Scripture.  We  scarcely  know  whether 
wre  ought  to  term  that  an  advantage,  which  enables  him  to  elude^ 
the  force  of  that  very  species  of  evidence  with  which  the  Scrips 
tures  might  be  expected  the  most  to  abound,  being  origindUy 
addressed,  not  to  those  who  disputed,  but  to  those  who  had  already 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  the  purpose  of  con«* 
.  troversy,  however,  the  position  in  which  it  places  the  assailant,  is 
what  may  be  termed  advantageous.  If  the  sceptic  can  succeed 
in  bringing  off  the  Christian  ravocate  from  the  proper  ground  of 
argument,  and  in  narrowing^  the  field  of  discussion  by  rednciog 
iltxo  evidence  to  a  comparatively  few  striking  but  detached  pas* 
^sf  eS|  on  which  be  dares  him  to  a  philOlogiBal  combat,*— the 
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of  Rdirebrtioni  though  in  no  peril  itself,  is  exhibited  in  the  wesk- 
est  form  it'is  capahle  of  assuming  ;  a  weakness  wholly  foreign 
to  its  native  character,  and  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to 
its  awful  claims.  This  disadvantageous  effect  is  ahnost  inse- 
parable from  works  written  specifically  to  refute  the  cavils  of 
sceptical  writers.  The  believer,  whose  knowledge  and  persua- 
sion of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  imbibed  from  the 
inartificial  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  whom  it  has 
seemed  tliat  those  doctrines  are  implied  in  every  page,  is  often 
disappointed  and  perplexed,  on  perusing  such  works,  to  find  how 
iDoonsiderable  a  part  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  is 
admitted  to  contain  any  thing  sufficiently  direct  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument*  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
tnith,  appears  to  him,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  suffered  an  un- 
just«  an  iiyurions  retrenchment  Having  himself  gone  to  the 
Bible  for  information,  and  having  found  the  information  it  affords 
amply  satisfactory  for  his  guidance  and  consolation,  he  is  not  at 
first  able  to  understand,  how  differently  the  contents  of  .the  sacred 
▼olume  are  regarded  by  those  who,  instead  of  seeking  for  infor- 
mation, are  demanding  decisive  proof.  Whatsoever  Revelation 
distinctly  affirms,  it,  confessedly,  by  virtue  of  its  simple  affir- 
mation, proves  (o  be  true.  But  a  very  large  portion  of  what  b 
indirectly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  wants  the  explicitiiess  re- 
quisite to  constitute  an  independent  proof,  and,  tliough  adapted 
both  to  instruct  and  to  confirm  tlie  believer,  is  of  loo  indetermi- 
naie  a  character  to  compel  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  dispu- 
tant. This  distinction  ought  bv  all  means  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  persons  unaocustomed  to  works  of  Biblical  controversy ;  other-* 
wise,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  the  firmness  of  their  convictions 
shaken,  than  to  have  their  belief  establisheil,  on  finding  how  few 
passages  are  deemed  capable  of  yielding  an  argument  that  shall 
have  Uie  force  of  demonstration. 

We  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  the  perusal  of  the  {)resent 
Valuable  addition  to  Biblical  literature,  should,  in  the  minds  of 
.  soBoe  persons,  have  at  first  an  effect  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have, 
been  alluding, — that  of  occasioning  a  disappointment  at  the  di- 
minished sum  of  evidence  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old' Tes- 
tament would  seem  to  furnish  in  favour  of  the  proper  Deity  of 
our  Lord.  For  such  an  effect,  the  learned  Author  would  be 
answerable  no  further  than  as  his  exemplary  candour*  and  his 
cautious  and  scTere  habits  of  criticism,  have  led^  him  to  decline 
adducing  any  passages  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  constitute 
aa  independent  argument*  Some  writers,  he  remarks  in  the 
Preface,  ^  have  sacrificed  their  utilitv  to  their  jealousies ;  and,  by 
'  the  accumulation  of  weak  or  dubious  arguments,  have  ob- 
'  scared  and  enfeebled  their  better  matter.*  This  fault  will  cer- 
ta^ily  not,  as  an  essential  blemish,  be  charged  upon  the  present 


; 
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worit :  in  this  respecti  H  isi  we  imagfne,  generaNy  oaexoepdiHw- 
btey  and  will  fairiy  sustaiD  the  reputation  of  Dr.  SiDith  as  an 
impartial  and  judieioas  controvertisC.    On  those  few  points  on 
which  we  hesitate  to  adopt  his  views  of  the  import  or  bearings  of 
the  cited  text,  his  arguments  are  far  from  being  either  weak  or 
unimportant.    He  has  certainly  trusted  nothing  to  accumuln- 
tion,  but  almost  erery  thing  to  selection  of  proofs ;  his  plan  behig^ 
'  by  a  careful  and  impartial  analysis,*  to  bbtain  the  *  separate 
'  result  of  each  leading  part  of  the  prophetic  testimony  to  the 
<  person  and  character  of  the  then  jfuture  Messiah.*    Altogether, 
the  ietgitimate  deduction  from  the  whole  chain  of  propheey,  is 
placed  in  the  strong  light  of  an  unanswerable  and  iddepeadeMt 
argument  in  proof  of  the  Divine  perfections  of  the  promised 
Deliverer ;  and  the  bold  assertion  made  by  the  Author  of  the 
Calm  Inquiry,  that  *  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Hie  ob- 
'  scare  and  figurative  language  of  prophecy/  is  shewn  to  be  as 
false  as  it  is  iinptous. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  very  unwarrantable  eonoMsion,  that 
these  selected  proofs  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  Testi*' 
roouy  to  the  Messiah,  which  is  really  contained  in  the  Old  Tes* 
tament  Scriptures.    Dr.  Smithy  in  his  ehuilieration,  does  not 
propose  to  bring  forward  every  text  capable  of  such  an  applica- 
tipn,  but  such  only  as,  aiccording  to  the  criteria  which  he  lays 
down,  ^  carry  ceitain,  or,  at  leaat,  probable  evidence  of  haVing 
'  been  so  designed.*    And  the  number  of  these  might,  he  is  of 
opinion,  be  still  greatly  reduced,  without  at  all  diminishing  the 
t¥eight  of  the  argument.    But^  although  the  argument  might  not 
be  essentially  weakened  by  the  reduction  of  their  number,  there 
afe  other  purposes  wliich  tfie  Scriptures  are  designed  to  suboerre, 
than  the  refutation  of  the  sceptic^  and  these  fo^rbidonrevenSiMmi* 
ing  to  give  up  any  of  the  instructive  references  to  the  Mesrf«b, ; 
which  point  out,  however  .obscurely,  to  the  fiiith'of  tbedbriiftlafn. 
Him  to  whom  all  the  proj^hets  bare'witi^e^s.  B^aoto  the  evi- 
dence of  their  havitig  such  an  import  is  only  probable,  «iad  they ' 
possess,  therefore,.littleradependeitt' weight  in' controversial  dis- 
cussions, it  does  not  follow  t!hat  the  believef  iA  at  Kt>srty  to  distB- 
gard  the  testimony  they  contain.    To  him,  the  fewness  of  sveh 
references  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  both  the  tnleMBt 
and  the  value  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  to  take  away  from  the 
harp  of  prophecy  half  the  sweetness  of  its  tones:    A  plan  the 
very  opposite  of  that  imposed  upon  the  critic^  would  be  that  whioh 
he  Wbuld  best  consult  bis  own  religious  benefit  by  adopting.     It 
is  iTertain,  that  the  obscurity '^icb  inetHably  attaches  to  the 
phraseology  of  ancient  records  fritted  in  a  langowe  no  longer 
vernacular,  prevents  us  from  perceiving  the  force  of  nuinberless  ' 
passages  which  had  either  a  primary  or  an  ultSmate  reference  to ' 
the  suflbrings  and  the  stAsc^uent  glory  of  Chifst;  for,in  tke 
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New  TestameQt,  we  find  citations  so  applied  by  our  Lord  himsel' 
and  by  bis,  aposiies,  the  import  of  wbidiy  but  for  this  eirenm- 
stanoe,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  pre« 
eision,  much  less  to  prove,  ta  the  satisfaction  of  the  infidel,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them^  on 
the  bigheet  authority.    Who  can  imagine  that  we  are  aware  ef 
all  the  points  on  which  our  Lord  rested  his  argumentative  appeal 
to  the  two  diaeiples  whom  he  jpined  on  the  road  to  Eknmaus, 
when,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  to 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself  ?     Some 
of  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  writings, 
$e€m  to  us  inapplicable :  many  of  them,  it  is  readily  admitted,  are 
introduced  merely  as  illustrative  applications  of  the  language  of 
Inspiration.    The  fact,  however,  is  undoubted,  that  both  Mosles 
and  the  Prophets  spake  of  Christ,  and  the  probability  is  in  the 
highest  degree  deserving  of  consideration,  that,  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  in  which  we  have  no  such  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  reference,  there  may  be,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  a 
'  ground  of  appropriation,  the  inobservance  of  which  is  solely 
'  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  some  circumstance  in  the  prigmal 
'  intent  of  the  passsge.'    Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  the  chief  design  of  the  predictions  respecting 
th«  Messiah,  to  bear  express  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  per* 
SOD.    The  Jews,  to  whom  those  predictions  were  addressed,  .wove 
ready  enough  to  form  the  most  exalted  notions,  though  notions 
confused  an<l  essentially  erroneous,  of  their  great  Ben  David,  the 
promised  Deliverer.     It  was,  therefore,  quite  as  necessary  to  de- 
signate him  by  those  marks  which  rekite  to  his  humiliation^  and 
n^tiM  by  men,  and  sufferings  and  death,  as  by  the  attributes  of 
his  pre-existeat  Deity.    The  .  Scripture)  proofe  wbieh  bear  upqn 
the  Utter  point,  fom»  but  a  soiall  p%rt  of  the  iaepired  testimony 
whidiy  as  a  whde,  presents  so  woidcEfiil  a  confirmation  of  ttie 
fiuth  and  hope  of  the  believer. 

A  very  brief  consideratbn  pt  the  primary  design  of  the'  pre- 
pbetio  testimony,  will  suffice  to  shew,  that,  even  had  the  iafovma- 
iien  contained  in  the  O.ld  Testament  ^criptuf es  beei»  fan  kss 
expliittt  and  abundant  on  tins  subject  tbaa.it  is,  there  wonUhave 
been  fitile  room  for  wonder  or  di^satisfaoiioo^  From  the  fii«t 
obfcure  and  figurative  intimation  of  a  laviaur  given  to  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  to  the  last  accents  of  prophecy,  the  annuncia- 
tico  is  almost  uniformly  introdu0|d  an  a  promise,  the  espcesaien 
of  Dif ine  qieroy,  designed  to  flfMok  the  righteous  under  the 
sufferings  of  life.  The  tenns»  thfrelMPe,  of  such  predictions,  we* 
might  reaeenably  expect  to  fiad  'more  especially  adapted  le  this 
purpose.  No  doubt,  it  entere4  into  the  design  of  the  Proiphets, 
to  keep  aliv«  in  the  miads  of  the(r  countrymen  at  large  that  ea- 
pectatioa  of  a  Messiah,  which  had  prevailed  firom  the  earliest 
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tinoesy  and  which,  as  being  a  tradition  flattering  to  their  national 
pride,  was  so  passionately  cherished,  as  to  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  surrounding  heathen. 
The  ultimate  design  of  prophecy  was,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  the  accordance  of  the  predictions  with  the  histo- 
rical facts  ;  but  the  evident  intention  of  its  language  is,  to  ani- 
mate the  hopes,  and  to  elevate  the  views  of  the  pious,  by  the 
great  promise  of  a  Messiah.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  por- 
tions of  prophecy,  i^  ushered  in  with  the  express  annunciation  of 
comfort  to  the  people  of  God ;  but  in  this  passage,  it  is  in  terms 
of  condescension,  under  the  character  of  a  Shepherd,  that  the 
Deliverer  is  described.  It  is  upon  the  official  functions,  the  moral 
characteristics,  and  the  mysterious  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God,  that  the  *  evangelical  prophet*  more  expressly  dwells  ;  and 
it  was  this  part  of  the  criterion  of  our  Lord^s  claims  to  the  Mes- 
siahsbip,  which  it  was  the  most  necessary  to  render  distinct  and 
prominent,  in  order  that  the  Jews  might  have  no  excuse  for  re- 
jecting  him  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  his  personal  appearance. 
For  proofs  of  his  Divinity,  we  find  our  Lord  hrroself  appealing  to 
the  works  he  wrought.  His  references  to  the  prophetic  testi- 
mony, were  rather  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  those  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  were^  staggered  at  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah, 
-that  *  Christ  ought  to  suffer.'  In  every  point  of  view  in  which 
we  regard  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  would  not  seem 
to  be  likely  to  contain  much  specific  information  with  regard  to 
tbe:^bject  of  the  present  Inquiry,  inasmuch  as  to  convey  such 
infoitnation,  formed  no  part  of  their  design ;  nor  does  it  appear 
'that' the  most  devout  expectants  of  the  Consolation  of  larmel, 
had  any  distinct  idea  of  the  full  import  of  the  maffnifioeot  Ian- 


gtiage  by  %vhich  he  iscttnignated,  as  Jehovah's  Son  and  David's 
Lord.  It  is  enMgb  that  ^tirnob  language,  which  the  Jews  tfaem- 
MteSf  when  lirged  by  our  Lord,  were  at  nloss  to  explain,  is  in- 
capable of  any  lower  application  tlMm  tHat  which  refers  it  to  the 
Only  Begotten  of  tbe  ratber.'  To  mippose  that  ooany  of  tbese 
passages  were  oth^wise  than  imperfectly  understood  at  the  time 
of  their  promulgation,  would,  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  remairics, 

'  *  contradict  a  principal  characteristic  in  the  plan  of  propbeey  ; 
'  but  enough  of  their  meaning  was  from  the  first  appareDt,  to 
^  convince  tbe  men  of  those  times  that  their  proper  appiioatioa 

'  *  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  futurity.'     Accordingly,  tbe 
inadera  Jews  have  no  hesitiation  in  referring  such  passages  to 
the  Messiah,  ignorant  as  theyare  of  their  true  import  and  obsti- 
nately'as  tbey  resist  their  S|>pliGnBition. 
'  We  trust  that  these  introductory  remarks  will  not  appear  to 

•  €fOf  readers  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  it  does  seem  to  ns  highly 
ifbjportant  that  right  itleas  should  be  formed  as  to  the  kind  of 
evidsDoe  to  be  expected  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriplores. 
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'  Whether  such  a  course  of  inquiry*  as  that  to  ^hich  Dr.  Smith's 
first  volume  is  devoted,  *  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  deter- 
^  mine  the  great  question  at  Tssue,  or  uot,  it  cannot  fail/  he 
justly  remarks, '  to  be  a  useful  preparative  to  the  study  of  the 
*  Christian  Scriptures.*  ,  For  specific  information  and  positive 
evidence,  however,  for  a  key  to  the  prophecies  themselves,  and 
a  full  illustration  of  those  mysterious  annunciations  which  they 
contain  relative  to  a  victim-conqueror,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  by  means  of 
what  they  affirm,  that  what  antecedentedly  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  our  Lord*s  divinity,  be- 
comes converted  into  a  proof.  Oa  this  account,  some  persons 
may  be  of  opinion,  that  our  Author  would  have  adopted  a  better 
plan,  bad  he  in  the  first  instance  brought  forward  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  then  shewn  its  accord- 
ance with  the  otherwise  inexplicable  language  of  prophecy  ;  and 
this  opinion,  possibly,  may  not  be  diminished  in  strength,  as,  in 
their  perusal  of  the  work,  they  remark,  how  frequently  the  evir 
dence  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  is  blended  with  that  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  writings  in  the  discussion  of  the  leading 
question.  Whether  the  argument  might,  or  might  not,  have 
been  exiiibited  by  this  means  to  greater  advantage,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide  :  the  essential  value  of  the  criticisms  which  the 
work  contains,  and  of  the  reasonings  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, cannot  in  the  least  degree  be  affected  by  the  mere  order 
in  which  they  appear ;  and  had  not  the  first  volume  been  pub- 
lished separately,  the  circumstance  would  scarcely  have  been  open 
to  remark.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
summary  of  ita  contents ;  and  no  apology  will  be  necessary  to  the 
learned  Author  for  the  free  expression  of  our  sentiments,  where- 
soever we  find  occasion  to  dissent  from  bis  critical  opinions. 

The  present  volume  contains,  besides  an  Introduction,  the 
first  two  Books  of  the  Inquiry.  Book  I.  consists  of '  preliminary 
'  considerations* — on  the  evidence  proper  to  the  Inquiry ;  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture ;  on  the  errori  and  faults  chargeable 
on  controvertists  of  botlh  parties  ;  on  those  attributable  exclu- 
sively to  Unitarian  writers ;  on  the  moral  state  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  in  relation  to  such  investigations ;  and  on  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  Preface  and  Introduction  to  his  *^  Calm  Inquiry.*'  This 
portion  of  the  work,  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction  ; 
and  it  deserves  the  very  serious  attention  of  every  person  thai 
makes  the  least  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  candid  inquirer. 
The  chapter  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  particularly 
valuable.  Dr.  Smith  insists  upon  the  singular  adaptation  of 
the  Scriptures  to  universal  diifusion  through  all  diversities'  of 
nation,  age,  and  language,  and  upon  the  charaoteristic  plainoeaa 
of  Um  4Uotiofi  of  tl|o  Now  T^tament,  the  cohn^u^oo  of  its  par- 
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taking  of  the  cast  of  common  life.  He  remarks^.that  the  He- 
braisms iivhich  abound  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  are  far  from 
being  a  source  of  obscurity,  at  least  with  regard  to  any  doctrinal 
points ;  and  he  denies  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is 
rhetorical  or  Bgurative.  These  considerations  will,  however, 
more  properly  fall  under  our  notice,  in  reyiewing  the  general 
argument  of  the  Author's  second  volume.  The  chapter  on  the 
Moral  State  of  the  Mind  and  the  Affections,  contains  a  free 
examination  of  the  tendency  of  the  Socinian  system,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Smith  takes  occasion  to  pass  a  deserved 
encomium  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  admirable  work,  ^'  The  Cal- 
'*  vinistic  and  Socinian  systems  compared,"  which  it  baa  pleased 
some  persons  to  represent  as  sinking  into  oblivion.  By  none  of 
his  publications  did  its  estimable  Author  display  to  greater  ad- 
vantage his  vigorous  understanding,  or  more  efficiently  serve 
the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Book  II.  comprises  an  analysis  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  writings,  which  are  generally  considered  as  containing 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  appearance  of  a  *  great  Deliverer 
'  and  Author  of  happiness  to  mankind.*  It  is  Dr.  Smith's 
specific  object  throughout  this  book,  to  ascertain,  by  collectiag 
every  descriptive  particular  from  the  sacred  Hebrew  records,  by 
singly  scrutinizing  their  import,  and  by  a  just  comparison  and 
combination  of  them  all,  what  are  the  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  Messiah  on  whom  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  mankind 
were  fixed  as  the  person  who  was  to  confer  salvation  on  the 
world.  Such  readers  as  are  prepared  to  accompany  the  Auth(»r 
through  these  pages,  must  carefully  keep  in  view  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  put  into  their  hands ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
ready  to  impute  to  him  omissions  with  which  he  is  not  to  be 
charged  ;  it  is  not,  they  should  recollect,  the  whole  proof  from 
Scripture  prophecy  relative  to  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Messiah,  that  is  attempted  to  be  exhibited,  but  only  one  impor- 
tant branch  of  it,  that  which  has  reference  to  his  person.  No 
examination,  therefore,  is  entered  into  in  these  volumes,  of  se- 
veral striking  and  important  passages,  which  probably  some 
readers  might  expect  to  see  noticed  ;  e.  g.  Isa.  liii.  £zek.  xxxiv. 
2,  3.  xxxvii.  34.  Daniel  ix.  25,  &c.  &c. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Scrip* 
tures  on  this  important  subject,  it  is  obviously  of  great  moneot 
that  each  separate  passage  should  be  fahriy  examined,  and  its 
applications  determined  by  unexceptionable  roles.  The  rules 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  adopted,  we  shall  state  in  his  own.  words. 

'  Our  first  criterion  is  the  common  rule  of  all  rational  interpre- 
tation ;  that  the  sense  afforded  by  a  cautious  and  critical  examination 
of  the  terms  of  tlie  passage,  and  an  impartial  consfaruetion  of  the 
whole  sentences,  according  to  the  known  usage  of  the  iangusge  and 
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the  writers  he  $uch  as  naturally  and  justly  refers  to  the  mvssi  ah,  and 
cannot,  witl^out  violence,  be  applied  to  any  object  exclusive  of  bim. 
The  application  of  this  criterion  will  be  strengthened  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  Targumists,  or  the  Jewish  commentators  of  later  pe« 
riods,  have  admitted  a  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

'  The  other  criterion  is  one  which,  indeed,  presupposes  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  could  not  therefore  be 
employed  against  an  advocate  of  modern  Judaism  :  but  in  any  con* 
troversy  between  professed  Christians,  it  ought  to  be  held  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  assuredly,  those  who  have  the  lowest  opinions  on  the 
inspiration. of  the  apostolic  writings,  will  not  refuse  its  claim  to  very 
respectful  regard.  This  ground  of  authority  is,  the  sense  assumed^ 
positively  averred^  or  manifestly  implied  by  the  toriters  of  the  Neuo 
Testament  t  in  citations  from  the  Old,'  pp.  167,  168. 

These  criteria  are  toa  simple  and  too  just  to  be  excepted 
against.  The  application  of  the'  latter  is,  however,  in  some 
cases,  a  process  of  much  difficulty  ;  the  modes  of  quotation  from 
the  Old  Testament,  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
being  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  in  Biblical  criticism. 
It  is,  moreover,  one,  against  the  fair  consideration  of  which 
there  exist  very  strong  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  some  Chris- 
tians. But  that  the  difl^ulties  exist,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  as 
they  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  disposed  of,  we  sbouhl  prefer 
that  method  of  determining  their  extent,  and  the  manner  of  their 
solution,  which  best  comports  with  the  subject,  and  with  the 
serious  humility  of  the  devout  believer.  From  Dr.  Smith  we 
do  not,  in  the  present  volume,  receive  much  assistance  towairds 
the  elucidation  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  point :  his  second 
volume  may  probably  affiird  us  some  light  on  the  subject.     '  It 

*  is  admitted,^  he  remarks,  ^  that  the  apostles  and  evaageiists 
'  have  sometimes  cited  sentences  and  phrases  frpm  tlie  Old 
'  Testament,  in  the  way  of  accoHtmodation  to  subjects  not  con- 
^  templated  in  the  original  design  of  those  passages.'  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  volume,  he  appears  to  dispose  of  a  passage 
on  the  assumption  of  a  principle  which  is  so  applied,  as  if.it  Gar- 
nished a  decisive  mode  of  discriminating  accommodated  passages 
from  passages  of  a  higher  description  :  the  soundness  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  presently  examine. 

The  first  passage  adduced  in  this  part  of  the  Inquiry,  is 
Gen.  ill.  15.  which  the  Author,  in  common  with  the  greater 
number  of  theologians,  considers  as  revealing  in  general  and 
figurative,  but  intelligible  terms,  the  Divine  mercy  tolallen  man, 
and  as  supplying  these  characters  of  the  Messiah :  ^  That  be 

*  should  be  a  human  being j  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  offspring 

*  of  the  female  ;  and  that  though  previously  a  partial  sufierer 

*  by  the  evil  and  malignant  povf er,  he  should,  jn  the  end,  com- 

*  pletely  conquer  it.'  On  Gen.  iv.  1.  a  greater  weight  of  in- 
ference is  rested,  than  we  fear  the  passage  will  support.     In 
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Gen.  Y.  t8,  20.  the  reference  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  its  taking 
rank  Yiith  passages  supplying  any  proof  relative  to  the  great 
object  of  expectation,  the  promised.  Deliverer  from  the  sorrows 
of  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  in  Gen.  xxii.  IS.  is 
evidently  the  Messiah,  although  the  passage,  as  Dr.  Smith 
correctly  states,  afibrds  no  other  conclusion  as  to  his  person,  than 
that  he  should  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  The  celebrated 
text,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  is  briefly  noticed  by  ojar  Author.  Detit. 
xviii.  16,  10,  follows  next  in  order,  which  Dr.  Smith  refers  to 
'  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  only  Jewish  prophet  who  has  been, 

*  like  Moses,  the  Founder  of  a  new  law.*  The  preceding  are 
the  whole  of  the  passages  which  the  Author  has  cited  from  the 
Pentateuch. 

At  the  seventh  section  of  this  book  we  must  pause,  not  feeling 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  accompany  the  estimable  Inquirer  ia  bis 
rendering  of  the  passages  quoted  and  commented  upon.  We 
eannot,  indeed,  conceal  our  surprise  that  a  critio  so  cautiooB  as 
Dr.  Smith,  should  have  adopted,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but 
with  evident  commendation,  the  very  strange  and  unsubstantial 
criticism  of  Kennicott  on  the  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
now  ander  our  notice,  and  which  we  are  fully  persuaded,  »m  we 
bad  occasion  to  state  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Boothroyd*s  version,^ 
are  entirely  perverted  from  their  primary  purpose  and  saeaning. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Smithes  translation. 

'  Sect.  VIL  Thb  Adam  from  above.  S  Sam.  viL^  18,  19, 
" — ^What  am  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  and  what  my  house,  that  tbou  hatt 
brought  me  to  this  point  [of  exaltation]  I  And  little  [is]  even  this  in 
thine  eyes^  O  Lord  Jehovah :  thou  hast  even  spoken,  with  respect  to 
the  house  of  thy  servant,  unto  a  vast  extent !  And  this  [is]  the  law 
of  the  Adam,  O  Lord  Jehovah  I '^ — The  parallel  recital  In  1  Chron. 
xvii.  16, 179  reads  the  last  clause ;  **  — Thou  hast  regarded  me  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Adam  from  above,  [or,  the  pre-eminent.! 
O  Jehovah  God  r  '  ^ 

'The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage,*  says  Dr. 
Smith,  *  are,  that  the  Messiah  would,  at  a  period   remotely 

*  future,  descend  from   David,  and  that  he  would  sustain  a  re- 

*  lation  to  the  human  race  analogous  to  that  of  the  first  man.* 
That  no  such  inferences  are  deducible  from  the  above  texts, 
appears  to  us  exceetlingly  clear.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  precision  of  the  foregoing  Version,  we  shall  lay  before 
them  the  evidence  by  which  its  merits  must  be  tried  :  to  this 
task  we  are  the  more  inclined,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  find  the 
mistaken  constructions  of  Kennicott  receiving  a  sanction  which 
might  recommend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  biblical  students ; 
such  a  sanction,  we  apprehend,  they  do  receive  by  the  nottoe 
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ivhieb  tlie  present  Writer  has  taken  of  tbem.  We  aball  tbere^ 
fore  examine  the  allq^ations  and  criticnms  of  the  following^ 
p«s»age8  quoted  in  tbie  volume  from  Kennicott'e  Postbumoaa 
Remarks  on  the  Old  Testament. 

*  David  indeed  had  proposed  to  build  a  house  to  God,  which  God 
did'  not  admit.  Yet,  approving  of  David*8  intention,  God  was  pleased 
to  reward  it  hj  promising-— that  He  would  make  a  house  f(>r  David ; 
which  house  to-oe  thus  erected  by  <jrod,  was  certainly  not  material, 
or  made  of  stones*  but  a  spiritual  haato*  or  fiimily,  to  be  niised  up 
ibr  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvatk>n  .of  mankind.  And  this  house, 
which  God  would  make,  was  to  be  built  by  David^s  seed ;  and  this 
seed  was  to  he  raised  up  after  David  slept  with  his  fAthers :  which 
words  clearly  exclude  Solomon,  who  was  set  up,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  before  David  was  dead.  This  building,  promised  by  God, 
Nwas  to  be  erected  by  one  of  David's  descendants,  who  was  alto  to  be 
an  everlasting '  king :  and  indeed  the  house,  and  the  kingdom,  were 
both  of  them  to  be  established  for  ever.' 

■  These  assertions  are  strangely  confused  and  incorrect.  That 
the  house  which  God  promised  l>e  would  make  for  David,  was 
certainly  not  material^  or  made  of  stonej  is  tuUj  admitted  ;  but 
that  it  was  a  spiritual  boose  or  family  .to  be  raised  up  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  by  no  means  follows,  nor  is  such  a  rQ- 

firesentation  of  the  Divine  promise  at  all  in  accordance  with  tb^ 
act.    To  make* a  house,  or  to  build  a  house  for  a  person,  is,  ip 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews,  to  prosper  him.    Sc^ 
Bxod.  i.  91.     1  Sam.  ii.  35.     God  declared  to  David,  2  San). 
y\\.  II,  that  He  would  make  him  a  house  ;  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  1|, 
that  He  would  build  him  a  house  ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  found,  tb^t 
this  house  should  be  a  spiritual  house  or  family,  to  be  raised  up  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  ?  The  house  was  not  to  be  raised  up  : 
'  it  was  already  in  existence.     The  words  signify  that  God  would 
prosper  the  family  of  David,  and  establish  the  royal  authority 
ill  the  line  of  his  natural  descendants.    That  this  is  the  fair 
meaning  of  them,  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
For  not  only  is  this  promise  of  God  adduced  in  several  instances 
in  the  history  of  David's  family,  as  the  reason  for  which  some 
of  his  descendants  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne,  but  the 
acknowledgements  of  David  hiipself,  2  Sam.  vii.  27 — 29. 1  Chron. 
xvii.  23.  27,  and  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  ii.  24,  clearly  shew  that 
this  is  the  import  of  the  Divine  promise.     ''  Thou  hast  made 
**  known  to  thy  servant,  saying,  I   will  build  thee   a  house. 
**  Therefore,  now  let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy 
"  servant,  that  it  may  continue  for  ever  before  thee."    **  Now 
"  therefore,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  who  hath  established  me,  and 
set  me  on  the  throne  of  David  my  father,  and  who  hath  made 
me  a  house  as  he  promised.*'    *  The  house,'  says  Kennicott, 
which  God  would  make,  was  to  be  built  by  David^s  seed.' 
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Boft  it  b  q«ite  demr,'  that  KetiBiooti  k  here  eoafeiiii^g  totj 
diflereiii  fftcto.  The  house  which  God  was  to  nftke  fiir  wmd, 
WM  ttsfluredly  not  to  be  built  by  David's  tieed.  The  houee  to 
be  built  by  David*s  seed,  was  a  material  baildinf^^  the  taaiple 
raised  by  SohxnoD  ;  and  this  was  built,  not  for  DaTid,  bni  for 
God,  for  tbe  Divioe  glory  and  service.  That  the  booae  to  be 
ereoted  by  one  of  David's  descendanU,  was  the  temple,  aml'iiot 
a  apitiluai  boildiog,  as  KMBM»tt  UDaooouiitably  imoirinerij  is 
desDOMtrable  from  theevidsMe  of  the  saored  reoorde.  %  Bmm^  via 
13.  <<  And  when  thy  dqfo  be  fulfilled,  aad  then  slmlt  dasp 
^  witir  ft V  fathers,  I  will  eel  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  #faich  shall 
^'  proc^  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom. 
*^  IJe  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name."  1  Chron.  xxii. 
0-*-IO.  ^*  Behold  a  son  shall  be  born  unto  thee— He  shall  build 
*'  m  bouse  for  my  name."  xxviii.  0.  '*  Solomon  thy  son,  he 
'*  shall  build  my  house,  and  my  courts,'* 

These  passages  occur  in  a  connexion  which  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  further  to  be  viewed  ii 
accordance  with  other  passa^  which,  with  equal 
determine  the  nature  of  the  bmldbg  that  was  to  he  < 
one  of  David^s  desoendants.  See  1  Kings  v.  5.  ^  I'^mpMO 
'*  to  build  a  bous^  unto  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  my  Qod^  is  dbe 
^  Ix)rd  spake  unto  David  my  father,  saying,  Thy  son  vfboM  1 
^  will  set  upon  thy  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  house 
^  unto  my  name."  viii.  17 — 20.  ^<  And  the  Lord  hath  per* 
'*  form^  his  word  that  he  spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  in  tbe 
'*  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel^  as 
'*  the  Lord  promised,  and  have  built  a  house  for  the  name  of 
'^  tbe  Lord  God  of  Israel.'*  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  we  a|»- 
prebend,  to  produce  any  further  refutation  of  tbe  assumptioos 
of  Kennicott  on  the  present  question  :  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  relation  of  the  Divine  promise  to  the  prosperity  of 
David's  family ;  nothing  more  evident  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  declaration,  in  the  succession  of  Solomon  and  the 
erection  of  the  temple  by  him. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  proceedings  conducted  by  a  Biblical 
critic  with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptaree, 
which  have  more  tbe  appearance  of  bending  the  materials  of 
his  criticism  to  a  favourite  assumption,  than  those  which 
are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  extracts  from  Kennicott,  given  in  Dr. 
Smith's  volume. 

The  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  14.,  as  it  appears  in  tlie  Commoa 
Version,  is  totally  at  variance  with  any  application  of  the 
passage  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  this  Kennicott  perceived,  though 
he  overlooked  other  objections  not  less  strong  to  his  hypodiesii^ 
This  difficulty,  he  attempts  to  obviate  in  a  very  extraordinary 
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mftniief.    ^  The* Hebrew  wordi),'  hereinarkS)  ^d6  sot  prdjiefljr 

*  9ignitf  what Ihey  are  madd  to sp^ak.'  In*  answer  to  tbis,  it 
might  8tti9lce  to  submit  the  HArew  words  to  any  competent 
scholar,  and  ask',  What  false  interpretation  or  niisconstruction  of 
the  entire  pBSsiig;e,  or  any  of  its  terms,  does  the  Common  Version 
exhiUt  A'-  The  reply,  we  conceive,  eouid  be  no  other,  than  that 
the^  Aase  ^bieb  the  Common  Version  speaks,  is  Aat  which 
the  Hdbrew  words  properly  nigoUf.  Kennicot^  howeTer, 
proposes 'io  remove  the  difficulty^  btp'^'a  more  just  transfattion^ 
oCridle  Tbrse ;  aiid  his  n&annerof  impending  in  thb  atientpt  is 
not* 'a    little    sin^nlar.    <'Tis  ceiMn,'  he  says,  Mbat  the 

<  principal  word  imj^m  is  not  the  n&6fe  infinitive  of  KaK' 
Jho  reader  of  the  Hebrew,  we  presume,  ever  imagmedthat  it  is. 
To  what  purpose,'  then,  is  Kennicott*s  remark  ?  ^  Not  being  tfie 
aetiYe  infinitive  of  Kal,  the  word  must  of  course  be  in  some 
other  modification  of  the  verb,  and  it  pleases  Kemioott  to  class 
it  lae  a>  verb  in  Nipbal:  ^mim  from  m^r  is  In  NijAa].'  And 
tins*  being  assumed,    ^'Tis  aisd  certain,*  be'  proceeds  to  say, 

*  ihatmvefb  which,  in  the  aeCcve  "voice,  algnifies  to  cdmmit 

*  MKfiikff  may,  in  the  passive^  aignlfy  to  suflfar  for  iniquity  :'-^ 
ihotty  ^  Ihcf  iltoy  being  thus  made  clear,  we  aso-iidw  prepiared  for 
'^dbiffshfaig  our  translation.—^'  If  he  commit  iniquity  ;**'  and 
^>aiiO'dbr  aibptii^  the  true  one — ^^Jiven  in  his  suflering  fbf 

<  ^  infiqui^.' ' '  We  cannot  call  this  criticism,  and  we  regret  tcT' 
see  labours  of  this  kind  under  the  sanction  of  i^pectaUe  names.'' 
In  a  quite  contrary  direction  to  the  preceding  assertions,  we  may 
state,  that  the  verb  mi^  which,  in  the  active  voice,  sigfnifies,  to 
commit  iniquity,  never  does  signify,  to  sufifcr  for  iniquity ;  that 
^myni  is  the  infinitive  of  Hiphil  regularly  formed  from  mtf 
perverse  egii;  and  that  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  with  its  prefix  and  pronominal  affix,  is,  '*  in  his  commit' 
**  ting  iniquity,*'  the  meaning  of  the  Common  Version.  Let 
any  unbiassed  reader  peruse  the  entire  passage,  2  Sam.  vii.  13 — 
16,  and  be  Can  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  assertion  of 
Kennicott,  that  the  description  does  not  agree  to  Solomon,  but 
exclusively  relates  to  the  Messiah  !  To  Solomon,  the  descrip- 
tion assuredly  does  agree,  and  to  him  only ;  for  the  expression, 
^  Thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  Dowels,'* 
were  there  no  other  circumstances  of  a  dedsive  character  in  the 
verses,  is  amply  suffident  to  determine  and  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  passage.  The  same  expresdon  occurs  in  oUier 
examples,  and  defines  the  subject  to  be  a  son,  the  immediate 
oflbprir^  of  the  person.  See  Gen.  xv.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  11. 
2  Cbron.  xxxii.  SI. 

With  equal  rasfanesi  Kennicott  pronounced  the  common  ren-» 
dertng  of  1  Cbron.  xxii.  0,  erroneous,  and  substitutes  another 
heading  in  its  place,  which  '  must,*  he  says,  be  the  true  one. 
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<  For  though  our  trandttion  very  wrongly  aays  -(l  Cbros. 

*  xxii.  0) — *^  A  9011  shall  be  bom  to  thee  aud  bis  name  shall  be 

*  *<  Solomon  ;"  yet,  the  Heb.  text  expreasly  apeaka  of  him  as 

<  then  born : — *<  Behold,  a  aon  (i>\^  natu§  etij  ia  bom  to 
'  "  tbea :"  and  therefore  the  words  following  roust  be  resdered, 
'  '^  Solomon  is  bis  name,  and  I  will  give  peace  in  hia  dsya :  he 

<  shall  build  a  bou^e  for  my  name,"  &o/  Confidently  #a  tbis  ia 
expressed,  notbing  can  be  more  aocurate.  The  Coopfton  Trana- 
lation,  far  from  being  errooeoos,  moat  correctly  repfeaeots  the 
sense  of  tbe  originaL  The  Heb.  text  does,  not  oxpiwly 
speak  of  Solomon  as  being  '  then  born,'  but  evidently  contains 
the  repetition  of  a  prediction  of  his  birth,  and  a  declarati^  of 
the  Divine  purposes  which  be  was  d^ined  to  accomphab.  Joaiah 
was  assuredly  not  born  at  tbe  time  that  tbe  prophet  aoRoaaced 
the  future  appeairance  of  that,  prince  to  Jeroboam,.  1  Kiaga 
xiii.  2r  y^t  the  very  word  {uim)  applied  to  Solomon,  ia  used 
in  reference  to  Josiah,  and  the  -verbs  are,  19  both  cases,  19  the 
future  time.  The  conclusion  is  quite  aatisfadocy,  that  Soloaiqa 
was  not  bora  at  tbe  time  to  which  David  b  referring  ii|  liCSbieii. 

XXII.  9.  ^ri»<rn 

Dr.  Smith  has,  alter  Kennicott,  rendeied  the  wofda  jcmp 
mnn  fnin  <'  And  this  ia  the  law  of  th^  Adam^'-.a  traaala* 
tion  which  Kennicott's  authority  ia  npt  sufficient  to  establiak 
DiHH  mean^  nothing  more  tliaa  man  in  ita  most  0|oeial 
acceptation.  Tlie  prefix  is  by  no  meana  to  be  considered  aa 
limiting  tbe  application  of  the  word  to  individuala :  ia  each 
passages  as  the  following^  the  number  of  which  we  could 
multiply  in  abundance,  the  prefix  is  used  where  the  meaning  is 
not  confined,  but  applies  to  tbe  human  species ;  Gen.  vL  1,  S,  5. 
viii.  21.  Ps.  civ.  14.  Ecdes.  vi.  7.  viii«  6.  &c.  &a  In  the 
parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xvii.  17.  the  phrase  is  varied,  rimnn 
D^MH,  which  Dr.  Smith,  after  Kennicott,  reads,  '^  The 
^'  Adam  from  above.**    '  The  word  n^mn,*    aays  Kennicott, 

*  very  remarkably  signifies  hereafter  as  to  time,  and  fn»m 
'  above  as  to  place.*  This  assertion  also,  we  must  meet 
with  a  direct  negative :  the  word  never  signifies  hereafter,  nor 
is  it  ever  used  in  the  s^nse  o{  from  above.  If  it  be  intended 
that  the  very  word  Tf?)^on  has  either  or  both  of  the  above 
meanings,  we  hazard  nothing  in  stating,  that  though  it  is  a 
very  common  word,  occurring  repeatedly  in  the  Heb.  text  of 
the  Bible  in  thi^  rery  same  form,  one  single  example  cannot  be 
produced  of  its  meaning  either  herea^er  or  from  above.  If 
It  be  intended  that  the  root  from  which  m^ort  is  derived, 
namely  nb))^  signifies  either  hereafter  or  from  above,  still  the 
position  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  verb  means,  to  aecemd,  to 
me  up;  and  in  every  instance  of  its  use,  this  sense  ia  preserved. 
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Th«  referenee,  we  thiok,  in  obTiouriy  to  ver;  8-^^  The  great 
**  men  that  are  in  the  earth.*'    See  aUo'lS  Stni.  Tit.  9. 

The  celebrated,  but  extremely  diiBcolt  passage  in*  the  book 
of  Job,  (Ch.  xix.  28^-27.)  is  tiotieed  at  some  length  at  pp. 
108 — 91 1 ;  but  the  Aathor's  remarks  do  not  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  discovering  in  a  very  satisfactory  tnanner  the  real  import 
of  those  terses  t  no  additional  light  is  held  oat,  that  might  enable 
us  to  penetrate  their  obscurity.  We  regret,  too,  that  the  can- 
did temper  of  the  Author  should  in  some  degree  have  fbiled  him 
on  the  present  occasion.    '  It  has  been,'  he  remarks,  ^  the 

*  Ihsbion  with  a  class  of  interp^ters  and  difines,' pleased  per- 

*  baps  to  associate  their  own  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Oro- 
'  tlus,  le  Olerc,  and  Warbnrton,  to  explode  from  this  passage 

*  any  reference  to  a  future  life,  or  the  expectation   of  the 

*  Messiah.'  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  interpretation  of 
those  terses'  which  refers  the  sense  of  them  to  the  temporal  re- 
storation of  Job,  did  not  originate  with  GrotiuS)  h«t  is  muehr 
mors  ancient ;  ami  it  has  been  maintained  by '  dif  ioea-  whom 
]>r.  Smith  would  by  no  means  olasa  with  *  BnglishTMiiereiipoii 
'  theology.*  The  *  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  Soriptuae 
'  eriiies/ IS  hardly  available  in  favour  of  an  Author  who* on 
other  occasions  rejects  the  opinion  of  almost  e^^y  biblical  in- 
terpreter ;  and  it  should  pass  for  something  in  the- present  casa^ 
that  Kennioott  is  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  tba^  Calvin 
himself  excludies  firbm' the  passage  all  referanoO'tpttk^/advent  of 
the  Messiah.  In  fact,  difines  the  most  orthodox,and  pious  have 
hesitated  to  reoeive  the  interpretation  of  those  verses  which 
Dr.  Smith  supports,  and  others  have,  without  any  prejudice  to 
their  reputation,  rqected  it.  For  ourselves,  we  fairly  confess 
that  the  passage  is  a  most  perplexing  one,  and  that  we  are 
unable  to  satisfy  our  minds  as  to  the  real  design  and  meaning  of 
the  expressions.  That  the  original  expressions  themselves  are 
obscure,  must  be  admitted :  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  indeed, 
in  the  various  modes  of  construction  and  explanation  proposed 
by  different  translators.  And  surely,  if  it  be  the  great  purpose 
of  the  ^Tew  Economy,  to  bring  to  light  "  life  and  immortality,*' 
we  may  be  justified  in  hesitating  to  admit,  that  the  vejy  earliest 
times  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  attributed  to  them 
by  those  interpreters  who  exhibit  the  passage  as  declaring 
the  coming  of  the  Reileemer  to  judge  mankind,  and  to  restore 
the  pious  from  the  grave  to  a  new  life  of  supreme  and  perma« 
nent  happiness.  Dr.  Smith  considers  the  passage  in  this  sense^ 
as  being  in  harmony  with  the  great  plan  of  a  ^  progreariv^ 

*  revelation.*  But  is  there  throughout  the  entire  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  passage  which  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  a  future  life  so  clearly  as  this  does,  on  the  sup*- 
position  that  the  meaning  generally  attributed  to  the  verses  is 
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the  correct  one  ?  Certainly,  there  is  no  pawage  so  ex|dicit  nsd 
8o  strong. '  But  that  the  very  earliert  written  book  of  Scripture 
should  on  this  subject  be  the  very  clearest ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  futurity  and  of  the  Christian  redemption  should  have  been 
more  faint  and  more  concealed  in  the  later  than  in  the  former 
oofluniiaieations, — in  tiie  days  of  I>avid,  or  Isaiah,  or  Malachi, 
than  in  the  time  of  Job;  is,  we  apprehend,  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  a  '  progrewioe  revelation/  '  It  is  not  necsessary,* 
Dr.  Smith  remarks,  *  to  suppose  tliat  Job  understood  the  full 
^  import  and  extent  of  what  he  was  '*  mo? ed  by  the  Holy  SfHrit 
'  to  s|>eak."  '  But  how  does  this  supposition  accord  with  the 
epiilion,  *  that  the  patriarch  nroiesU  Am  confidence  that  the 
^  Livme  eon,  the  eternal,  iadepeedent,  and  unchanging  One, 
^  would  be  his  vindicator  from  i^iustice,  and  hia  bedbemcr 
*■  frein  all  bis  sorrows ;  and  would  restore  him  from  the  state  of 
'  death,  to  a  new  1^  of  supreme  happiness  in  the  favour  and 
^  esjoyment  of  Oed  V  The  case  of  Job  thus  protesting  hk 
ooBideneo,  ia  net,  we  should  presume,  parallel  with  those  in- 
staMsa  of  dbeel  prediotioa  with  which  Dr«  Smith  compaiva  it 
atp.M4. 

The  foHowing  is  part  of  Dr.  Smith'a  veraioii  of  this  cdebrated 
paasage^  acoon^Nmied  with  the  correspooduig  portioB  of  his 
Mte  [A.]  p.  9<Mk 

'  I  surely  do  know  my  RanisitaB,  the  Livnio  Ova: 
And  He»  the  Last,  will  arise  ever  the  dust»*' 

•  This  vershm  has  been  fbnned  after  long  and  ninole  attentioo, 
and  with  a  solicitous  endeavour  to  eiJiibit  as  literal  a  confemiry  to 
the'sauie  of  the  orighial,  as  the  tenns  and  the  idkmi  of  the  English 
kngusge  will  permit  Asmtance  has  been  gathered  from  the  a»» 
dent*  and  nuiuy  modem,  versions.  Vene  £&  The>  manifest  ^^r^^^rrf 
of  vuh*  1)M1  I  could  not  express  in  any  way  less  obiectionahle,  as 
ebmroyiilg  not  more  or  less  than  the  original,  than  by,  J  aurdy  do 
ia6W4*->n  ih€  Living  One  /  the  strictest  rendering  of  this  word,  which 
is  unquestionably  uied  in  the  appellative  form  in  passages  almost  in* 
oumerable :  sometimes  applied  to  creatures,  and  then  usually  rendered, 
Uoing  thing  ;  but  very  freq^uently  it  is  one  of  the  sublime  denomina- 
nations  otthe  Deit3r,  therountain  of  Life ;  as  Job  xxyii.  2.  Deut. 
txxii.  40.  Is.  xxxvii.  4>..  xluc.  18.  Ixx.  2  aiWo;  • — priM  the  Lasi^ 
dearly  a  noun^  as  m  l8.xliv.6.xWil{.  12.  where  it  is  a  part  of  the 
exalted  style  of  Deity.  There  is  difficulty  in  the  phsase  bip  enp. 
According  to  the  common  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  denotes 
to  rise  im  againit  any  one,  in  defence  or  resistance ;  as  Deut.  six.  1 1« 
Pis.  iH.  3.  Am«  vii«  9.  This  would  give,  — **  shall  arise  against  the 
dost,''  s.  e,  tor  confiite  my  frail  and  dying  calumniators ;  or,  to  couu* 
toifact  the  disorganising  and  ruinous  e&cts  of  mortality.— But  the 
idimiw  of  the  book  of  Job,  on  account  of  its  very  remote  antiquity, 
cannot  be  jusdy  interpreted  by  the  state  of  the  languages  manv  ages 
afterwards,    nb  would  be  to  explain  Homer  by  the  style  of  Hero* 
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dian.  I  conjecture  that  this  sense  of  the  expression  is  of  lower  origin, 
though  used  in  the  Pentateuch ;  for  we  find  th  esame  idea  in  the  book 
of  JTob  expressed  by  the  Hitbpahel  form  with  the  prefix  b  ;  ch*  xx.  ST. 
and  without  b  xxvii.  7.  but  never  bv  the  form  in  question,  ^tp  du^ 
9catiered  earth,  always  in  this  book,  when  it  occurs  in  the  fiffumtiT9 
senscy  denotes  either  the  grave,  or  the  decomposed  elements  of  Sit  bod^ 
Xhere  appears,  therefore,  most  evidence  for  attributing  to  the  clause 
this  meaning ;— *'  he  shall  arise  in  triumph  aoer  the  ruins  of  mortality,^ 
Xhe  Targum  and  the  ancient  versionsi  obscure  as  thev  are  upon  most 
part  of  the  passage,  are  more  conspicuous  here,  and  they  agree  to 
this  effect.'  pp.  206—207. 

Now  if  '  the  idioms  of  the  book  of  Job,  on  aocouut  of  ita 
^  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  justly  interpretated  by  the 
*  state  of  the  language  many  ages  afterwards,*   it  ia  evideAt, 
that  the  only  direct  assistance  of  which  an  interpreter  can  avail 
himself  in  translating  its  idiomatic  phrases,  is  the  book,  ilself ; 
there  not  being  any  prior  writings  to  which  he  oatt  nsferfoffim* 
terials  for  verbal  elucidation.    The  diffictiilies  of  UDdesalaadiag 
the  contents  of  this  remarkable  bodb,  are  oertunlynoit  dtmiimhad 
by  tbi;}  limitation.     We  are,  however,  so  unacquainted  with  Ihe 
real  circumstances  of  the  case, — the  author  and  the  age  In  which  he 
or  his  Hebrew  translator  lived  are  so  unknown,  that  we  can  se^ 
no   objection  to  the  application  of  the  original  language  of  the 
Bible,  in  attempting  the  solution  of  philological  perple^tyes.  This, 
indeed,  is  Dr.  Smi^'a  method,  who  explains  the  idioms  of  Job  by 
the  usage  of  the  Prophets ;  not  very  correctly,  we  apprehend^sioce^ 
in  the  passages  ifiioled  in  the  above  note,  there  is  wanting  ttif^ 
reseniblancetolbe  vsorda  under  diacossioa  wbiob  is  neoessacjLto 
estoUlsbthdparaHdisBi.    ^n  ia,  inoarjudgwient^  aMilatemly 
rendered  by  imng,  and  IsnMMt  oorraellj  oonslrued  as  mn  ndr 
jective  in  agreement  with-^.    The  citation  from  the  Sep* 
tuagint  text,  is  inaccurate ;  the  article  &  being  prefixed,  net  to 
the  word  Amoo;  as  represent^  in  the  preceding  extract,  hot  ti 
^ixxwy,  of  which    ftiywse;  is  the  predicate.    There   is    no    au- 
thority for  rendering  piriM  the  Last,  or  for  regardipfi^  it,  ap 
dearly  a  noun ;  the  examples  from  Isaiah  are  not  to  the  pur- 
pose.   p'^HH  is  fi  relative  term,  and .  in  the  exapapke  cited  hj 
the  Author,  it  is  accompanied  by  auatber  word  to  which  it  ^ 
related ;  the  Jirsi  and  the  last,  tbe/armer  and  Xh^.laU^,,  lik» 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Ilevelajyk>n,    In  Isaiah.  xUv«.& 
xWiii.  12,  it  is  the  entire  componnd  phcase  that  is  expaessivie  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  not  the  separate  word  piMM,  whiob  is 
never  found  in  the  absolute  fom  signifying,  the  Last.  ^  When 
alone,  as  in  the  instance  under  notice,  it  is  constnied  as  an  ad.* 
jective  signifying  latter,  after;  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19^  ^th^-gene"- 
^  ration  to  come/  Isa.  xxx.  8^  '  latter  day^  &c.  &c. 
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The  remarks  and  illuatrations  which  occur  at  pp.  232—240, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Forty-fiflh  Psalm,  are  excellent.  The 
translation  which  has  been  proposed  by  several  authors,  and 
adopted  by  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version,  of  a  part  of 
the  tenth  verse — "  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  CYer,*' — is  so 
unparalleled  in  grammatical  construction,  and  so  unnatural, 
that  it  never  could  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced 
interpreter.    We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  paragraphs, 

<  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ancient  Jews, 
even  under  the  ignorance  and  enmity  which  distinguished  them  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  considered  this  splendid  ode  as  an  address 
to  the  Messiah:  and  no  Christian,  none  at  least  who  admits  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
such  application.  But  the  editors  of  the  Improved  Version  have 
given  this  translation  of  the  citation  in  the  Epistle:  **  But  to  the  Son 
[he  saith,]  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever:''— and  the  author 
of  the  bairn  Inmdry  does  not  scruple  to  affirm :  •<  it  is  well  known 
that  the  words  ot  the  original  will  equally  well  bear  to  be  translated, 
'Grodis  tl\y  throne;'  that  Is,  the  support  of  thy  throne."  On  this 
we  remark: 

'1.  It  is  not  quite  consistent  with  fairness  in  argument,  for  the 
learned  writer  roundly  to  assert  as  VDell  knoxoUf  what  he  coald  not  but 
know  to  be  extremely  disputable,  and  to  have  been,  in  fact,  generally 
objected  to. 

*  2.  Because  in  the  passages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindsey*  the  Most 
High  promised  that  He  will  establish,  or  build  up,  a  throne  for  ever, 
it  bv  no  means  follows  that  the  expression,  '*  God  is  thy  throne,''  is 
analogous  or  proper.  The  use  of  a  metaphor  so  li$rsh,  aoia  apparantlj 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  piety,  should  hove  been  juittftid.fcy 
ampler  proaA  of  the  same  or  a  similar  usase*  No  such  proob  are 
pMNduoed.  God  is  often  denonioated  a  rooc,  a  tower,  a  fortresa,  a 
shield,  a  refuge,  to  his  faitlif«d  servants:  but,  in  all  th^e  and  similar 
metaphaKa,  ^re  is  an  obvious  superiority  in  strem^th  and  di^^nitj 
preserved  to  the  Divine  Bems.  The  reader  immediately  associates 
with  these  expressions  the  ideas  of  power  and  grandeur  iu  a  Pao* 
TBCTiNO  being,  and  of  his  pre-eminence  above  the  objects  protected. 
But  it  is  the  reverse  in  the  case  brought  before  us.  A  throne  derives 
its  dignity  from  the  character  and  dominion  of  the  sovereign  who  sits 

^  upon  It.  To  call  the  Eternal  Majesty  the  throne  of  a  creature^  seems 
'  little  suitable  to  the  reverence  which  is  ever  to  be  maintained  towards 
Him/  and  which  is  one  of  die  most  distinguished  cliaracters  of  the 
scripture  style:  and,  in  point  of  taste,  the  use  of  such  a  caiackrem 
could  never  be  adopted  oy  any  author  who  had  a  particle  of  correct 
fteling. 

*  3.  This  gloss  nearly,  if  not  ouite,  destroys  Uie  antitheus  intended 
in  the  Epistle,  and  bnngs  to  nothing  the  argument  conveyed  bj  it. 
It  will  be  reccJlected,  that  the  design  of  the  passage  is  to  shew  the 
superiority  of  the  Messiah  to  all  the  other  servants  and  messengers 
of  Godf  that  have  ever  been  employed  in  the  scheme  of  his  govern* 
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ment  and  revealed  mercy ;  whether  they  have  been  human  messengers 
or  intelligences  of  a  superior  order.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to 
represent  this  reasoning,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  gentlemen 
who  propose  the  new  interpretation. 

'  Heb.i»  7,  8.  Impr.  Vers. 

*  Of  these  messengers  f  the  scrip 
tore]  saith,  **  Who  maketh  the 


*  Paraphrase* 
*  The  inferiority  of  all  other 


winds  his  messengers,  and  flames 
of  lightning  his  ministers."  But 
to  the  Son  [he  saith,]  <'  God  is 
thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever."— 


messengers  of  the  divine  will  is 
manifest,  because  God  frequently 
makes  the  inanimate  powers  of 
nature  the  instruments  of  ac- 
complishing his  various  purposes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  superiority 
of  Christ  over  those  messengers 
appears  from  this,  that  his  autho- 
rity and  power  are  maintained 
and  supported  by  God  himself. 

*  I  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  passage, 
thuift  interpreted,  in  as  faithful  and  advantageous  a  manner  as  1  could: 
but  I  confess  myself  destitute  of  penetration  enough  to  discover  any 
coherence  between  the  parts,  or  any  semblance  of  argument  in  the 
conclusion. 

*  It  is  proper  to  bring  the  commonly  received  interpretation  to  the 
same  test :  and  this  I  shall  attempt  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 

<  Concerning  the  angels  indeed  *  With  respect  to  all  the  other 
he  saith,  **  He  who  maketh  his     messengers  of  the  divine  will  to 


anseli  winds,  and  his  attendants 
a  uime  of  fire.">  But  concerning 
the  Son,  <<  Thv  throne,  O  6od» 
isfer  ever  ana  ever  !'* 


men,  even  if  they  be  of  the  highest 
order  of  created  intelligences,  the 
scripture  describes  them  as  being, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  only  as  the 
ordinary  agents  of  nature ;  whose 
operations  and  effects  are  entirely 
the  result    of  the  alKpervading 

Srovidence  and  power    of    the 
lost  High.    But,  with  respect 
to  Christ,  the  same  unerring  tea* 
'  '        '         4  timony  declares  hini  to  be  really 

God,  his  power  universal,  and  hii 
dominion  everlasting. 

*  Whether  this  interpretation  be  the  true  one  or  not,  it  seems  to 
havesense  and  consistency.  It  answers  the  conditions  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  preserves  the  contrast,  and  brings  out  the  conclusion,  in  a 
manner  intelligible  and  striking  to  any  capacity.  It  shews  that  the 
noblest  servants  of  God,  human  or  angelic,  are  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  are  as  absolutely  dependant  on  him  as  any  part  of  the  inanimate 
QDiyerse;  while  it  exhibits  the  Messiah  as  the  very  Being  who  *'  sit- 
teth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,"  and,  in  comparison  of  whom, 
*«  all  nations  are  as  nothing,  and  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity.'^ 

<  4.  Mr.  B.  needs  not  to  be  iold  that  the  vocative  V  eii,  is  of  ex- 
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trendy  rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Tettament  and  the  Septnagmt ; 
its  place  being  almost  uniformly  supplied  by  o  Ofo^  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Atticy  the  common  Greek,  and  the  Alexandrian.  Not 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  exists  for  preferring  the  construction  wished 
for,  on  the  ^ound  of  grammatical  propriety. 

'  5.^  All  Uie  Ancient  Versions  of  the  ori^mal  passage  in  Ae  Psahns, 
agree  in  supporting  the  common  construction,  ao  far  as  their  respec- 
tive idioms  permit  a  positive  conclusion.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
the  Greek  of  Aquila,  and  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott*  are 
i  ncontro  vertible. 

<  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  be  peifectly  dear,  that 
the  only  just  and  fair  translation,  is  that  which  Jews  and  Chriatians^ 
ancient  and  modern,  have  almost  universally  adopted ; — *'  Thy  throne 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.'' ' 

Section  xviii.  on  Isa.  vi.  1—5,  we  had  intended  to  extract 
entire,  as  a  highly  satisfactory  specimen  of  Biblical  critkiaoiy 
but  we  find  we  have  not  room. 

The  celebrated  passage,  Isa^  vii.  14,  on  whidi  ao  mocli  baa 
been  written,  is  not  considered  by  Dr.  Smith  as  a  direct  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah.    Be  regards  it  as  coming  under  the  class 
of  prophetic  testimonies  which  had  a  primary,  but  inferior  and 
partial  reference  to  some  proximate  person  or  events  while  they 
had  an  ultimate  and  a  deiigned  refereQce  to  some  remoter  cir- 
oumstance  which,  when  it  occurred,  would  be  the  real  fulfiloaent, 
answering  every  feature,  zxiA.  filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the 
original  delineation.    Its  application,  tnerefore,  to  the  8iJ>}ect  of 
the  Inquiry,  is,  he  concludes,  remote  and  typical.    The  passage 
as  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is,  be  eonoeiyes,  adduoed  in 
such  a  manner  as  does  not  comport  with '  the  mere  applioatiaii 
of  a  passage  in  the  way  of  accommodation.    Bot  admktiag 
with  Dathe,  (as  quoted  p.  280,)  that  numerous  allegations  fironi 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  are  nothfaig  nore 
than  accommodations,  we  do  not  perceive  the  reality  aiid  soMky 
of  the  distinction  which  the  Author  appears  to  oonaider  ae 
eatablisbad ;  namely,  that  *  the  mode  of  citation  used  by  the 
^  Evangelist  (i«  22,  '^  All  this  came  to  pass,  in  order  that  (2i4 
'  the  word  mi^ht  be  fultilled,")  is  a  formula  for  an  argumeot,  not 
^  for  acoR^parison ;  and  is  extremelv  different  from  the  other  mode 
'  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  N.T.  (for  example^  ii.  17. 
««  Then  WAS  fulfilled  tb^word--**')*.  This  very  particle  [ipijia  used 
ID  passages  which  it  would  be  dilfBcult  to  prove  to  be  more  than 
aocommodalioDs:  for  example,  Hosea  ii.  L  **  I  called  my  aon  out 
^  of  Egypt,"  whioh  is  not  delivered  in  the  fonn  Of  a  pi«4iotioB, 
is  adduced  in  the  Qospel  of  Matthew  (ii.  15,)  with  Hwi  ^ery 
formula,  U%  «^nffti&n  *'  in  order  ihcd  it  might  be  fbllll^  ;*'   but 
is  this  extremely  different  from  the  usage  in  ^^erse  179  ?     Tlie 
discussions  in  the  several  sections  xix  to  xxi.  on  the  passages  m 
Isaiah  Tii.  14.    ix.  6,  are  less  extensive  and  less  oonnected  than 
we  could  haye  wished  to  see  them. 
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The  following  paragraph  exhibits  a  sentiment  which,  on 
mdtoiint  of  its  correctness  and  importance,  is  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  attention  of  our  readers,  its  application  is  very  extensive. 

'  A  general  remark*  connected  with  this  particular  instance,  [Jerera. 
xxiii.5>6.]i8  worthy  of  observation.  The  roost  exalted  method,  within 
the  compass  of  language,  ofattributingto  any  being  the  perfect  posses* 
Bion  of  qualities  or  exercise  of  powers,  is  by  em()Ioying  the  absirad 
terms  of  such  qualities  or  powers,  instead  of  the  codcrete.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying  the  Supreme  Being  is  intelligent,  benignant,  and 
actively  kind,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  scripture  says,  God  is  lioht  ; 
God  is  LOTS  ;  Gcd  is  oogTunesb.  Now,  the  observable  fact  to  which 
we  have  adverted  is,  that  this  style  of  expression  is  more  freouently 
and  copiously  used  in  application  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  than 
in  reference  to  any  other  manifestation  of  God.  Christ  is  our  Light, 
Life,  Hope,  Peace,  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Sanctification,  and 
Redemption.  This  is  one  of  those  circumstances  in  the  manner  and. 
ipirii  or  the  inspired  writers  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  notice  of 
an  attentive  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  unprejudiced  heart ; 
Knd  the  careAil  observance  of  which,  in  their  very  numerous  and  di^ 
▼ersiBed  forms,  combine  in  producing  a  general  effect  which  appears 
to  vde  perfectly  irreconcileablc  with  any  scheme  that  denies  the  proper 
Deitv  of  Christ.  These  sacred  writers  seem  never  to  have  felt  the 
need!^of  cautions  or  restrictions,  when  they  were  pouring  out  the  ful« 
ness  of  their  mind  in  the  mosi  unmecuured  gre&tness  of  expression, 
on  the,  glory  of  their  Redeemer/ 

The  32d  Section  (ch.  iv.  b.  ii.)  treats  ^  On  the  Person  deno« 
^  minated,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Angel  of  Jehovahi'  The 
33d  is  '  On  the  remarkable  use  of  plural  nouns  and  attributives 
'  IB  application  to  the  Divine  Being.*  The  seventh  and  oon- 
duding  chapter  of  Book  II.,  relates  to  the  state  of  opinion  and 
expectation  with  respect  to  the  Messiah,  existing  among  the 
Jews  in  the  period  between  the  cloi^ing  of  the  Old  Testament 
«fid  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  poUty,  in  which  the  doctrines 
pf  PjuW.  ^^  particularly  examined.  On  these  several  topics 
Dit/Smitl^  writes,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  dogmatist,  but  with  the 
ci^tioiis  manner  becoming  a  devout  and  diligent  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  presenting,  altogether,  a  contrast  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  flippancy  and  boldness  of  some  other  controver* 
tists.  Nothing,  indeed,  «an  be  more  amiable  than  tbe  spirit 
ifbich  characterises  the  writings  of  Dr.  Smith,  or  more  exem- 
plary than  the  candour  which  he  usually  displays,  both  as  a 
critic  and  a  controvertist.  Tbe  latter  sections  of  the  present 
volume  are  highly  interesting;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  assured, 
that«hy  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Inquiry  is  in  reserve^ 
as  tbe  contents  of  the  concluding  volume,  to  which  we  pledM 
ourselves  to  pay  very  early  attention,  as  our  beat  apology  for 
having  so  long  delayed,  and  so  imperfectly  executed  our  notice 
oftbis. 
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Art.  IV.  \^  Account  of  the  Writings^  Religion^  and  Manners  of  the 
Hindoos  ••  including  Tranfilations  from  Uieir  principal  Works.  By 
W.  Ward.  Serampore.  4  Vols.  4to.  Printea  at  the  Mission  press, 
1811. 

2.  A  View  of  the  Hiitory^  Literature^  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos  .• 
including  a  minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and 
Translations  from  their  principal  Works.  By  the  Rev-  W.  Ward, 
one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  Bengal.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

'pp.  cvii.  632.     Third  Edition.    London,  1817. 

3.  Description  of  the  Characiert,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People 
of  India  ;  and  of  their  InstitutionSt  religious  and  cvoiL  By  the 
iAbb6  J.  A.  DuI>ois»  Missionary  in  the  Mysore.  Translated  from 
.the  Frencli  Manuscript.    4to.  pp.xxvii,  5QS.  2/.  2s.  London^  1817. 

FEW  regions  present  so  rich  a  field  for  almost  every  kind  of 
research,  as  the  countries  connected  with  our  Asiatic  em- 
pire ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  in  which  the  harvest  of  io- 
quiry  has  been  so  diUgeatly  and  so  successfully  reaped.  lutcdleeta 
of  ibe  higheH  order  have  been  eagerly  epgaged  iu  iovea|Li|;atii^ 
the  atUiquitiefl  of  India,  and  in  tracing  the  vicissitudes,  tbe  va- 
rieties»  and  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  natives  of  HindostaB  and 
its  adjacent  realms.  The  collections  thus  obtained,  arel^rge  and 
vakiable ;  but  the  desultory  form  in  which  many  of  them  bava 
been  communicated,  and  the  variety  and  number  of  the  Toluines 
through  which  they  lie  scattered,  have  at  length  readeced  il  de- 
su*able  that  their  substance  should  be  broui^ht  together  under  a 
clear  and  compreliensive  arrangement.  By  far  the  most  9uceeasfitl 
efibrt  ia  this  way  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ib{ill,  whose  work  9m 
India  is  a  noble  specimen  of  vigorous  compression.  The  extent 
of  our  recent  anslysis  of  its  rich  and  varied  conteots^  togelber 
with  the  iiumber  and  importance  of  the  publlcatioos  relaliiig  to 
India  which  we  have  of  late  been  called  upon  to  notice>  wiii 
induce  us  to  use  more  brevity  on  the  present  occasion,  than  Ib^ 
value  of  the  volumes  before  ns  might  seem  to  demand. 
'  The  first  of  the  work«  which  stand  at  tbe  bead  of  tUs  a^taoki^ 
contains  a  large  and  miscellaaeous  mass  of  materiaki,  cara|»ri«iii^ 
much  that  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  wcU  as  illusUraikve  of  %ht 
opinions  and  habits  of  tbe  Hindoos.  It  is,  however,  daiicieiii  ia 
order^  and  independently  of  somCe  Uttle  want  of  dexierity  io 
potting  his  fragments  together,  the  Author  ha&  indulged  lliniaelf 
rather  too  muoh  in  a  loose  and  gossiping  style  of  campoeitMMiy 
M(bich^  althaugh  by  no  means  unpleasant  in  a  sligbi  and  nfffht^ 
perusal,  nuis4  certaifnly  have  proved  injarious  to  the  penmuimU 
imterestj  of  kb  work.  Mr.  Ward  has,  indeed,  beea  perCsi^tly. 
aware  of  hia  liability  to  these  objections,  and  in  tke  subseiiiieQfc 
edilioii,-**<iii  4luit  portion  of  it,  at  leasts  which  lie&  befoie  ^^y 
bas  displayed  much  more  skill  and  discretion  in  the  mans'^^v^'^ni. 
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and  Mptietsion  of  bh  fticts  ftnd  inferences.  The  Serampore 
publicatioii  ibM^m  annmber  ef  partieulara  relating  to  the  bn- 
tory,  geography,  vtti  ^fatlsCics  of  India,  vrtiich  are  '  neither 
'  rich  nor  rare ;'  and  the  fif 9t  volume  particularly,  copied  rather 
too  largely  from  the  very  respectable,  but  easily  aeceastble  au- 
thorities of  Major  Rennell,  and  the  Asiatic  Researches.  In  tlio 
London  edHion,  liowever,  90  for  as  it  is  yet  belbre  the  vtrdrid, 
these  faults  are  avoided.  The  two  volmnes  already  puUfehed, 
compcehend  »  very  complete  ami  able  analysfis  of  the  niytfiology 
and  religious  character  of  the  Hindoo^:  theii*  multitudinous 
pantheon,  their  temples,  worship,  and  ceremonial  observances, 
thehr  doctrines  and  sanctions,  their  saiflts  ahd  sects,  are  all  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  described. 

The  Work  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  is  of  a  very  misceHaneous  kind, 
and  although  it  contains  nothing  of  ortginal  disquisition,  and 
displays  few  signs  of  acnteness  or  depth,  is  yet  eltremely  va-* 
Inable  as  the  production  of  a  man  who*  had  Fivefd  among  the 
Hitldbos  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  confidence.  The  respect*^ 
able  Abb6  had  escaped  from  the  massacres  of  the  French  Revo-' 
lution,  and  found  the  means  of  conveyance  to  India,  where  fae^ 
has  domesticated  with  the  natives  ;  and  by  his  *  irreproachable^ 
'  eofifiuct^  so  entirely  concilrated  their  esteem  and  good*  Will,  that' 

*  Tvhen  travelling,  on  his'  appr'oach  to  a  village,  the  house  of  a^ 
^  Brahman  is  uniformly  cleared  for  his  reception,  without  inter^- 

*  fbrence,  and  generally  without  communication  to  the  officer^  of 
'  government,  as  a  spontaneous  mark  of  deference  and  respect.** 
During  his  missionary  hibonrs  he  compiled  the  present  w^fk, 
Vfhieh  was  purchased  in  MS.  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  i^ 
cfaafadterified  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  *  -as  being  the  n^Ost 
^  comprehensive  and*  niinote  account  extent,  in'  any  fSur^peatf 

*  lanffoage,  of  the  manners  of  tfaeHiitdoos.' 

Of  the  various  particulars  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, we  have  already  given  a  general  view  in  the  article  on 
Mr.  MifP^  'British  Iridta;  we  shall,  in  the  present  mstance, 
therefore,  Hmit  ourselves  to  supplying  some  deficiencies  in  ont 
sttiiiiit^ary,  and  to  the  citation  of  a  few  occasional  illustratioils 
fronn  the  works  before  us. 

The  religion  oftheHmcIoos  presents,  at  the  first  aspect,  alt 
Ubie  feature  of  a  very  rude,  but  bewildering  system :  330,000,000 
deities,  of  all  sotts  and  sizes,  bid  defil^nce  to  every  attempt  at 
rational  cohiputatipn  and  definition,  ami  render  it  necessary  to 
discard  them  in  gross,  for  the^pchrpose  of  selecting  such  princi- 
pal objects  as  may  afford  sumeient  io.timations  of  the  general 
charercter  of  Hindoo  idolatry.  Air.  Ward  hai^  executed  thits  with 
^eai:  judgement ;  liut  the  moi^  truly  philosophical:  analysis  of 
the  unwieldy  frame-work  of  Indian  scrperstition,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  paper  written  by  William  Erskine,  Esq.  and  printed  in  the 
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Bombay  Traosactions.    From  a  very  early  period,  three  fnn* 
cipal  sects  have  divided  India ;  the  Brahminical,  the  Boudd* 
bist^  and  tlie  Jaioa ;  each  differing  from  the  otber^  not,  as  i» 
frei|ueiUly  tlie  case,  only  nominally,  but  aeparaled  by  importaiit 
distinetious,  both  doctrinal  and  ritual,  yet  at  the  same  timet  hold- 
iae  many  tenets  in  common.     Of  these  the  Brabminicd  is  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient;  and,  as  was  not  unusual  in  theereedsof 
antiquity,  comprises  two  kinds,  or  rather  forms   of  faiths — a 
concealed,  or  esoteric  faith  for  the  initiated,  and  a  more  popular 
system,  adapted  to  the  grosser  tastes  of  the  multititde.      In 
their  own  selioels,  the  Brahmins  seem  to  hsTe  taught  a  species 
of  Spimowm ;  and  while  they  professed  te  worship  the   one 
God,  to  have  defined  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  a 
mere  animamundi.    To  the  Su|)reme  Being,  formless,  with* 
out  quality,  occupying  all  space,  they  give  the  name  of  Brimb, 
and  in  whatever  freaks  of  imagination  they  may  indulge  them- 
selves on  other  points,  they  never  suffer  the  debasing  fictions  of 
their  mythology  to  contaminate  this  venerated  naote.    But  tbe 
system  which  they  publicly  inculcated,  was  idolatry  in  its  gross* 
•St  and  least  plausible  shape.    Three  embodied  energies,  tbe 
creative,   the  preserving,  the   destroying,   deified  under     the 
names  of  Bramha,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  spring  from  Brimh  ;  and 
to  each  of  these  is  assigned  by  way  of , wife,  a  female  or  passive 
energy.    All  these  exbt  in  human  forms,  varied  through  aU  the 
monstrous  inventions  of  poets  and  idol-makers.    The  diflfereat 
avutar9j  or  appearances  arooog  mankind,  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva, 
have  been  too  ofien  described  to  require  recapitulatioD,  and  our 
patience,  even  more  than  our  limits,  would  fiiil  us  in  sumoiingup 
the  different  races  of  inferior  deities.     Tbe  elements,  the  plane- 
tary orbs,  the  springs  and  streams,  are  either  deified^  or  the 
residence  of  some  divinity.    The  dii  majored  hold  ooart  ia 
heaven ;  their  train  of  dependants  includes  a  physidan,  a  poet^ 
and  a  troop  of  dancing-girls ;  and  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
strange  and  carnal  notions  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  Brahmini 
have  richly  endowed  their  gods  with  the  congenial  attributes  oC 
'  rage,  revenge,  and  lust.*    '  In  this  great  crowd t>f  deitieay*  ok* 
Serves  Mr.  Erskine,  '  there  is  no  man,  however  oapricaoiiB  or 

*  humble,  that  ma^  not  find  some  dirinity  or  portion  of  the  £• 
'  vinity  suited  to  his  humour  or  self-humiliation.  If  a  mna  find 
<  some  difficulty  in  approaching  Ram,  that  god*8  monkey  a 
^  vaat,  Hanumant,  may,  however,  claim  his  worship  ;  n  lit 
^  red  paint  thrown  on  a  stone  or  the  stump  of  a  tree,  converts  k 
^  into  a  god,  and  all  the  lower  classes  that  pass,  fidl  down  and 

*  worship.*    Yet  vrith  all  this  delusion  in  his  heart  and  eye,  tiie 
Hindoo  believes  in  the  unity  of  God.     '  One  Brumhu,  withodi 

*  asecond,*  w[e  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ward,   *  ia  a  pbmae  very 
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^  tommMj  taaed  by  them  wbeo  oonverBiDg  on  sulgeQts  wbioh  re- 
'  Jale  to  the  nature  of  Ctod.' 

^  Bat  to  know  the  Hindoo  Idolatry,  A9  it  is,  a  person  must  wade 
through  the  filth  of  the  thirty-six  pooranus  and  other  popular  books- 
he  must  read  and  hear  the  modern  popular  poems  andsongs — ^he  must 
follow  the  bramhuo  through  his  midnight  orgies,  before  the  image  of 
Ealee^and  other  goddesses ;  or  he  must  accompany  him  to  the  nightljr 
rerela,  the  jatras,  and  listen  to  the  filthy  dialogues  which  are  rehears- 
ed respecting  Krishnu  tfnd  the  daughters  of  the  milkmen ;  or  he  must 
watch  hiro,  at  midnigbty  choking,  with  the  mud  and  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  a  wealthy  rich  relation,  while  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever ;  or,  at 
the  same  hour,  while  murdering  an  unfaithful  wife,  or  a  supposed  do- 
mestic enemy ;  burning  the  body  before  it  is  cold,  and  washing  the 
blood  from  his  hands  in  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges ;  or  he  must 
look  at  the  bramhun,  hurrying  the  trembling  half-dead  widow  round 
the  funeral  pile,  and  throwinff  her,  like  a  log  of  wood,  by  the  side  of 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  tying  her,  and  tlien  holding  her  down 
with  bamboo  levers  till  the  fire  has  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  risinr 
and  running  away.  After  he  has  followed  the  bramhun  through  aft 
these  horrors,  he  will  only  have  approached  the  threshold  of  this  ten)* 

fie  of  Moloch,  and  he  will  begin  to  be  convinced,  that  to  know  the 
[indoo  idolatry,  as  it  i3»  a  man  must  become  a  Hindoo— rather,  he 
must  Jbecome  fi  bramhum  ;  for  a  poor  shoodru,  by  the  very  circum- 
stances of  his  degradation,  is  restrained  from  many  abominations 
which  bramhuns  amne  are  privOeged  to  commit."  pp.  xcv,  xcvi.  vol.  I. 

And  the  ceremonial  of  this  hatefiU  idolatry  is  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  system . 

*  As  a  person  passes  along  the  streets  and  roads  he  is  continually 
remuuied  of  one  or  other  of  mese  ceremonies  :-^here  sits  a  man  in  his 
ahop,  repeating  the  name  of  his  guardian  deityj  or  teaching  it  to  hip 
parroUr-tbere  go  half  a  dozen  voiragees,or  other  persons,  making  their 
joprney  to  some  holy  place — ^here  passes  a  person,  carrying  abashed 
on  his  headj  containing  rice,  sweet*'meat8,  fruits,  flowers,&c.  an  offering 
to  his  guardian  deity — here  comes  a  man  with  a  chsplet  of  red  flowers 
round  his  head,  and  the  head  of  a  goat  in  his  hana.  having  left  the 
blood  and  carcase  before  the  image  of  Kalee— Uiere  sits  a  group  of 
Hindoos,  listening  to  three  or  lour  persons  rehearsing  and  chanting 

Ktieal  versions  or  the  pooranu»-^ere  aits  a  man  in  the  front  of  his 
■e  leading  one  of  the  pooranua,  .moving  his  body  like  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  in  a  high  wind— «and  (early  in  the  morning)  here  comes  a  group 
qf  iaded  wretches,  who  have  spent  the  night  in  boisterously  singing 
iUtby  songs,  and  dancing  in  an  indecent  manner,  before  the  image  of 
^oorga— add  to  this,  the  villagers,  men  and  women,  coming  dripping 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — and  the  reader  has  a  tolerable  view  of 
the  Hindoo  idolatry,  as  it  stalks,  every  day,  along  the  streets  an4 
roads,  and  as  it  may  be  recognized  by  any  careless  observer.'  pp. 
Ixxxii,  ixxxui.  vol.  I. 

The  Bouddhi»t  bolda  a  Tery  differeot  faith  from  the  Brabmill* 
{f  (Ive  pjsi^a^  pf  tb«  l»tter  be  a  vitiated  tb^iaiPr  (be  fojpmw 
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tnakes  a  iiear  appraadi  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  for,  thoogh  be 
acknowledges  a  Divine  Being,  he  exductea  him  from  all  iater- 
ferefioe  in  Uuman  afTair^.  Th^  Boi/iddbiBts  covaid^r  ^oodoeao  as 
iMringing  with  it  its  own  fcwardi  sUiqe  ite  prevalence  not  o«ly 
coofers  happiness  on  the  individual,  but  meliorates  :the  condi- 
liofi  of  the  world  ;  while  Tlce,  they  affirm,  caoscs  the  frame  of 
nature  to  decay  until  the  universe  be  dissolved.  They  hold  that 
men  of  exalted  piety  and  extreme  self-denial  secure  to  themselves 
an  after-state  of  stipeilor  glory  and  felicity,  and  that  among 
these,  there  is  always  some  eminent  saint  who  holds  a  rank  of 
higher  elevation  on  the  scale  of  divinity,  though  without  takiug  . 
Aoy  share  in  the  gpvern^ient  of  the  world.  These  canonized  or 
deified  men  are  the  pl^JQQts  of  Bopddbist  worship. 

The  Juina^  seem  to  oqcupy  a  place  b^tvveep  the  Drabmios 
and  tii^  Bouddhists,  though  apparently  with  a  oearer  approadi 
Ao  the  latter.  *  They  believe  that  there  is  a  God|  but  affirm 
^  that  he  can  be  known  only  by  such  as  become  absorbed  in  his 
^  essence ;  that  therefore  a  person  knowing  Godi  oeases  to  ])06- 

*  sess  identity ;    that  hence  it  is  absurd  for   a  fiumafi  being 

*  to  pretend  to  know  him ;  the  moment  you  discover  htm, 
<  your  identity  ceases.*  Like  the  Bouddhists  they  canonize 
certain  illustrious  characters  ;  but  they  dilfer  from  them  by  re- 
taipipg  the  Brahminical  distinction  oi  caste.  The  Jaioas  arc 
Inot  numerous,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
while  the  Bouddhist  sect  is  to  be  found  only  in  Ceyloo,  and  in 
the  eastern  peninsula  of  India.  It  is,  however,  known,  that  this 
latter  sect  was  once  pow^al,  if  not  prevalent  in  Hindoatan, 
and  that  their  present  exclusion  is  the  result  of  the  persecutions 
oi^the  Brahmins,  v^ho  .pursued  them  to  extirpation. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  sacred,  historical,  and  ro- 
mantic, Mr.  Ward  h^s  furnished  us  with  a  very  sufficient  and 
exceedingly  repulsive  sample.  The  Vedas  themselves,  the  pri- 
mary and  feast  o^ection^ble  sources  of  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  Bralimin,  are.  absolutely  worthless,  excepting  as  iUuatra« 
iiops  of  national  character,  and  as  fiUiui;  up  a  obaum  ia  ibe 
cycle  of  pagan  superstitions.  They  are  repfaeta.  witb  tBonalfoiM 
ianaginations  ahd  with  disgusting  absurdities,  and  appear  mspe* 
^M\y  eoiitemptible,  when  contrasted  with  the  high  expeetatioiis 
^hieti  w.ere  previously  exciteil  by  the  mysterious  darkness  in 
which  they  lay  hid,  and  the  supposed  impossibility  of  overcoming 
.the  reluctance  of  the  priests  to  draw  aside  the  Tell  which  COYered 
(he  sanctuary  of  their  delusions.  The  Pporanas  are  '  weary,  flat, 

*  and  unprofitabie'  romances^  full  of  even  uUra-oriental  exag^ge* 
rations.  Many-armed  and  polycephalous  giaiUs^  miraculoiaa 
monkies,  deities  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  shifts  by  the 
devices  of  mdrtals^'-^in  short,  extravagance^  of  unbonn^d  sBli* 
MSft,  ihcohereiieo^  anA  insipidily,  mai(«'Qp  tins  stfbslance  of  these 
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Btrange  proiluctions  of  Eastern  fancy.  As  a  specimen  at  onci 
of  Iheir  iaventioiis,  and  uf  their  morality,  the  following  extract 
may  suffice^ 

*  Ujamilu  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crimes,  having  killed 
tows  and  bramhuns,  drank  spirits,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of  evil  all 
his  days.     He  had  four  sons  ;   the  name  of  one  was  Narayunu.    Iii 
the  hour  of  death  Ujamilu  was  extremely  tliifst^,  and  thus  caUed  td 
bis  son-/*  Narayunu,  Narayunu,  Narayunu,  give  me  some  water.' 
Afler  his  decease,  the  messeogers  of  Yumu  seized  him,  and  were 
about  to  drag  him  to  a  place  of  punishment,  when  Vishnoo's  messen* 
gcrs  came  to  rescue  him.     A  furious  battle  ensued,  but  Vishnoo's 
messengers  were  victorious,  and  carried  off  Ujamilu  to  Volkoontu,  the 
heaven  of  Vishnoo.     The  messengers  of  Yumu,  enraged,  returned  to- 
their  master,  threw  their  clothes  and  staves  at  his  feet,  and  declared 
rhnt  they  would  serve  him  no  longer,  as  they  got  nothing  but  disgrace 
in  all  they  did.     Yumu  ordered  Chitru-gooptu,  the  recorder,  to  exa- 
mine  his  books.     He  did  so,  and  reported  that  this  Ujamilu  had  been 
a  most  notorious  sinner,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reckon 
up  bis  sins,  they  were  so  numerous.     Yumu  hastened  to  Voikoontu, 
and  demanded  of  Vishnoo  an  explanation  of  this  affain    Vishnoo  re- 
minded him,  that  however  wicked  this  man  might  have  been,  he  had 
repeated  the   name  Narayunu  in  his  last  moments ;'   and  tliat  h9 
(Yumu)  ought  to  know,  that  if  a  man,  either  when  laughing,  or  by 
accident,  or  in  anger,  or  even  in  derision,  repeated  the  name  of  Vish« 
noo,  he  would  certainly  go  to  heaven,  though,  like  Ujamilu,  covered 
with  crimes,  he  had  not  a  single  meritorious  deed  to  lay  in  the  balance 
against  them.     This  is  the  doctrine  that  is  universally  maintained  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Hindoos :   hence,  when  a  person  in  a  dying 
akaation  is  brought  down  to  the  river  side,  he  is  never  exhorted  to 
repentance,  but  is  urged  in  his  last  moments  tarepeat  the  names  of 
certain  gods,  as  his  passport  to  heaven.     A  Hindoo  shopkeeper  one 
day  declared  to  the  author,  that  he  should  live  in  the  practice  of  adul- 
tery, lying*  &c.  till  death ;  and  that  then,  repeating  the  name  of 
Krishnu,  he  should,  without  difficulty,  ascend  to  heaven/    Vol.  L  pp. 
81,  82* 

Thus  ciccumstanced,  urged  on  to  the  commission  of  crimes  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  au{)erBtiiion,  and  by  the  permission  and 
practices  of  hb  spiritual  directors,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
tbat  the  Uindeo  is  faithless,  obscene,  and,  in  fact,  altogether 
destitute  of  the  moral  seiu$e.  Falsehood  is  a  matter  uf  course, 
and  no  man  pays  the  slightest  regard  to  the  most  solemn  asse- 
verations of  anotlter.  An  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Ahb6  Du- 
b^tSy-ia  whktb  eleven  Brahmins  are  described  as  eating,  under 
tbe  pressure  of  hunger,  from  an  impure  vessel,  an  act  which 
subjected  tliem  to  the  forfeiture  of  caste.  One  only  abstained-, 
and  when  he  reached  his  residence,  laid  an  information 
af^iiMt  the  remainder,  before  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  con- 
.vened  for  the  purpose.  The  ten  sacerdotal  delinquents,  instead 
of  confessing  their  crime,  boldly  turned  roand  oa  their  accuser, 
averring  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  tbat  it  was 
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himself  Tviio,  havini^  comtbilted  the  act,  sought  to  escape  the 
roerited  visitation  by  imputing  Ids  guil(  to  (hem.  *■  The  reeult 
'  was,  that  the  ten  Brabmios  were  declared  innocent,  and  the 
^  accuser,  being  fQund  guiUy,  was  expelled  with  ignominy  from 
^  the  tribe  by  the  chiefs,  who,  though  they  could  ticarocly  doabi 
*  of  bis  innocence,  yet  could  not  help  being  offended  with  the 
disclosure  he  mades^*  The  gross  indecency  of  the  poetry,  the 
dances,  and  the  reli<rious  observances  of  the  natives  of  Htndos* 
tan,  we  are  of  course  restrained  from  illustrating  minutely  ^  but 
ample  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  works  before  us,  that  the 
grossest  abominations  are  practised  and  sanctioned,  both  in  se« 
cret  and  in  the  eye  of  day.  Mr.  Ward  mentions  his  habitual 
'fipprehension  lest  bis  children  should  accidentally  witness  the 
scandalous  obscenities  lyhich  jform  a  par^  of  some  of  their  reli- 
gious processions. 

In  connexion  with  the  complicated  system  of  Hindoo  idolatry, 
the  sanctity  pf  particular  temples,  and  even  towns  and  districts, 
is  implicitly  believecl.  Among  these,  Benares,  the  great  seat  of 
BrahoMnical  learning,  is  so  celebrated  for  its  efficacy,  that  maay 
of  i\\e  natives  take  up  their  residence  there,  in  their  last  yesrs, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  they  shall  thus  secure  an  imme- 
diate passage  to  the  heaven  of  Shiva.  Among  the  innumerable 
legends  relating  to  this  city,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  man  while  en- 
gaged in  an  adulterous  intrigue,  was  scald^ci  tp  death  by  falling 
into  a  pan  of  boiling  spirits,  but  that  he  wa^  saved  from  hell  by 
the  interference  of  Shiva,  who  came  to  him  in  his  last  momeota, 
and  whispering  in  his  ear  the  name  of  Brumha,  despatched  him 
^o  heaven.  Nay,  so  great  is  the  purifying  power  of  this  hal* 
lowed  spot,  that  even  Europeans  dying  there,  obtain  a  pasqport 
to  bliss ;  and  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  sting  of  oooscieDee 
and  the  dotage  of  superstition,  is  furnished  by  the  story  of  aa 
£nglishipan,  who,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  life,  made,  under  that 
miserable  delusion,  Benares  bis  last  home;  building,  by  the 
agency  of  bis  Hindoo  servant,  a  temple  to  a  pagan  god,  and 
performing  tlie  prescribed  ceremonies  in  expiation  of  hb  sins* 
As  a  counterpart  to  this  exemplification  of  superstitious  feeling, 
ive  may  cite  the  case  of  two  Hindoos,  who  w^e  executed  at 
jCalcutta  for  robbery.  Previously  to  entering  upon  their  plun* 
jdering  adventure,  they  had  made  the  accustomed  offerings  to 
Kalee,  imploring  her  effectual  aid  in  their  borglarious  aoheme. 
The  goddess,  however,  did  not  deal  fairly  by  her  votanea,  far 
they  were  detected,  found  guilty,  and  hanged.  While  they  lay 
^nder  sentence,  a  native  Catholic,  similarly  circumstanoed,  was 
visited  by  a  priest  of  bis  own  persuasion,  and  the  diadples  off 
Kalee,  hairing  been  already  deserted  by  their  goddess,  aiid  be* 
ginning  to  suspect  that  if  she  bad  failed  them  in  one  instance,  it 
ivaa  hardly  safe  to  trust  her  in  another  and  more  important  ocin^ 
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«eni,  Applied  through  their  fellow-prisouer  for  a  share  in  the 
p>od  officeH  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  *  These  men  at  last/  writea 
Mr.  Ward,  *  out  of  pure  rev(His:e  upon  Kalee,  died  in  the  faith  of 
•^  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  Catholics,  after  the  execution,  made 
'  a  grand  funeral  for  thein  ;  as  these  persons,  they  said,  embraced 
.'  the  Catholic  faith,  and  renounced  their  caste,/roflf»  conviction  /* 
We  feel  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  strong  approbatioa 
of  Mr.  Ward^s  labours,  of  the  sound  judgement  aud  cleauesa 
of  liead  which  he  has  manifested  in  bis  statements  and 
de6nitionSy  and  above  all,  of  that  steady  reference  to  religious 
principle  which  pervades  his  valuable  work.  He  sufiers  no 
opportunity  to  esca|ie  him  of  rebuking  error  and  vindicating 
truth ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  Divine  Master  and  his  pure 
profession  ;  he  never  fails,  on  suitable  occisions,  to  contrast  the 

flory  of  the  cross,  with  the  moral  and  intelleotual  gloom  of 
leatheuism  ;  aud  he  has  added  a  strong  link  to  the  chain  of 
argument  which  has  bound  in  silence  the  enemies  of  missions. 
There  is  a  fine  tone  of  dignified  eloquence  in  his  reproofs  of 
the  childish  admiration  expressed  by  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  glitter- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Hindoo  superstitions.  In  one  place, 
this  palliater  of  idolatry  ventures  to  characterise  the  Brahmioi- 
cal  religion,  as  wearing  ^  the  similitude  of  a  beautiful  and 
'  radiant  Cherub  from  Heaven,  bearing  on  bis  persuasive  lips 

*  the  accents  of  pardon   and  peace,  and  on  his  silken  winge 

*  benefaction  and  blessiug.'  The  silliness  of  these  ^  taffeta 
^  phrases'  is  the  least  objectionable  thing  about  them ;  their 
incongruity  and  mischievous  tendency,  as  proceeding  firom  the 
pen  of  a  *  Christian  minister,*  are  forcibly  exposed  by  Mr. 
VVardp  and  he  closes  his  remonstrance  with  the  following 
honest  and  impressive  warning. 

*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confesQ,  that  I  fear  more  Ibr  the  con- 
^nuance  of  the  British  power  in  India,  from  the  encouragement 
which  Englishmen  have  given  to  the  Idolatry  of  the  Hindoos,  than 
from  any  other  quarter  whatever.  The  Governor  of  the  world  said 
to  the  Israelites,  in  particular  reference  to  idolatry,  *  If  ye  walk  con* 
trarytoroe,  I  will  walk  contrary  to  you.'  Moses*  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  thus  threatens  the  Jews  if  they  countenance  idolatry  :-« 
^  I  call  heaven  aad  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  ye 
shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  oiF  the  land  wbereunto  ye  go  over 
Jordan  to  possess  it;  ye  shall  not  proloDe  your  days  upon  it,  but 
shall  utterly  be  destroyed.'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  every  case 
in  which  either  a  peirson,  or  a  nation,  begins  to  fhink  favourably  of 
idolatry,  it  is  a  mark  of  departure  in  heart  and  practice  from  the 
living  God :  It  was  always  so  considered  among  the  Jews.  There  is 
■carcely  any  tiding,  in  Hindooism,  when  truly  known,  in  which  9 
learned  man  can  delight,* or  of  which  a  benevolent  man  can  approve; 
and  I  am  fully  persu^ed,  that  there  wUl  soon  be  but  one  opinion  0% 
fht  subject,  and  that  this  opinion  wi)l  be^  that  th^  Hii^loo  systofii  j| 
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leti    ancient  than  the  Egyptian*  and  that  it  is  the  mdsi;  pukrils, 

IMFURB,  AND    BU>ODT   OF  ANX    SYSTEM    OF    IDOLATRY    THAT    WAS 
XVXa   ESTABLISHED    ON  SABTH/  p.  clit.  VoL  I. 

The  Yolutne  of  the  Abb6  Dubois  well  deserves  the  testimonies 
rendered  in  its  farour,  by  Major  Wilks  add  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
It  contains  a  mass  of  important  aod  interesting  matter,  detailed 
with  simplicity  and  distinctness,  and  it  will  form  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  ail  collections  on  the  subject  of  India.  The 
character  and  habits  of  the  Brahmins  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  the  spiritual  thraldom  in  which  they  hold  the  rainds  and 
consciences  of  their  followers,  is  strongly  portrayed  and  illvs- 
trated.     The  Translator  has  executed  bis  task  with  ability. 


Art.  V.     The  Comforter:  a  Poem.     870.  pp.  78.    Price  96.  6d. 

London,  18S0. 

^T^IIIS  Poem  will  not  please  tlie  common  run  of  readers  on  a 
-'-  first  perusal,  and  few  of  them  will  attempt  a  second.  It  if 
chargeable  with  some  obscurity  of  style,  and  its  general  drift  will 
Qot  be  immediately  perceived.  It  is  of  a  dids^ctic  kind,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  moral  argument  of  the  poem  is  continually 
relieved  by  some  noble  descriptive  passages,  it  requires  no  ordi- 
nary effort  of  attention.  Sensible,  apparently,  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, tbe  anonymous  Author  requests  in  his  Preface,  that '  should 
^  any  of  tbe  general  lovers  of  poetry  be  tempted  to  look  over  this 
f  address  to  a  particular  dass^*  they  would  *  not  descend  to  it 
f  immediately  from  the  high-wrought  melodies,  tbe  stately  stan- 
'  xas,  or  the  brilliant  and  spirited  lays  which  have  lately  been 
*  presented  to  them/ 

*  As  they  cannot  be  constantly  supplied  with  such  splendid  enter- 
tainments,  if  they  would  in  the  intervals  try  mine,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  insipid,  at  such  a  distance  from  their  last  indulgence  that* their 
ears  have  ceased  to  vibrate  and  expect  Its  repetition ;  out  I  am  aware 
that  it  will  not  be  endured  in  immediate  succession  to  rhyme.' 

There  are  persons,  however,  by  whom  the  serious  and  some- 
what intricate  hftrmony  which  elethes  the  Author's  suliject,  will 
bo  deemed  no  tmskilful  music,  and  whose  deepest  feelings  will 
respond  to  tbe  sentiments  it  serves  to  express.  It  is,  we  are 
aware,  the  poetical  cast  of  the  sentiment,  rather  than  the  perfec- 
ted beauty  of  expression,  to  which  tbe  passages  which  have 
detained  us  in  tbe  perusal,  are  chiefly  indebted  for  thetr  pleasing 
effect ;  but  yet,  there  is  occasionally  both  vigour  and  delicacy  in 
the  execution,  and  the  descriptive  dcetches  exhibit  some  elegant 
|>eftcilUng« 

The  Poena  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  (he  untimely 
Arte  of  an  iiiiha|>py  friend  whom  tlie  want  of  a  Comforter  drove 
io  despemtKHi.    It  opens' with  an  address  to  the  suSerei  from  ia- 
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ward  anguish,  in  tlie  language  of  profiered  sympathy,  and  tender 
expostulution. 

*  Deep  must  he  di^,  and  gently  must  he  deal. 
And  utter  that  which  cannot  oe  disprov'd^ 
Who  hopes  to  aid  the  mind's  infirmities/ 

Sensible  of  the  delfcate  handling  which  a  wounded  spirit  re- 
quires, the  Autlior  of  the  poem  deprecates  alike  the  harshness  of 
reproof,  and  the  cruel  mockery  which  bids  the  fainting  soul 

*  Shake  off  at  will  its  pressure,  and  be  gay.' 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  conjure  the  suiTerer  to  hope  and  live. 

'  Do  not  with  desperate  hand  undo  the  tie 
That  binds  thee  to  tnis  birth-place.     He  alone. 
Who  from  its  dust  compounded  this  abode, 
This  husk,  this  shell,  this  seed-vessel,  within 
Whose  clofi'd-up  lids  is  nourished  the  soul, 
Knows  its  due  ripeness.    Instant  at  his  word, 
Without  a  touch  it  opens.     What  ensues. 
When,  with  a  childish  and  impatient  haste, 
We  force  tlie  nice  contrivance  of  the  pod 
To  guard  its  nurslings  ?     The  abortive  seed, 
Unfit  to  struggle  with  the  stranger  soil. 
Dies ;  and  it  dies  for  ever.     That  bright  bloom, 
So  much  unlike  the  speck  from  whence  it  rose. 
Which,  ripen'd,  it  had  furnish'd,  shall  not  be. 

Have  not  terrific  visions  of  the  night, 
That  own'd  no  kindred,  no  similitude, 
With  aught  that  Fancy  or  that  Sense  awake 
E'er  taught  to  think  or  suffer,  warn'd  thy  soul 
Her  secret  springs  of  feeling  may  be  touched 
By  some  invisible  and  mighty  Power 
That  knows  them  truly,  and  can  wake  a  source 
Of  torturing  agony  the  feebler  flesh 
Seems  to  insure  us  from  enduring  long  ? 
It  may  be  this  obtuser  covering 
That  gives  exemption,  save  for  moments  rare, 
From  this  unbearable  and  ghastly  woe.* 

The  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  gifted  possessors  of  the 
dangerous  boon  of  fancy  are  exposed,  in  the  recoil  of  their  feel- 
ings from  (be  vapid  scenes  of  the  world,  are  feeliogty  adverted 
to,  and  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  amiable  Author  of  the  Task. 

*  Better  to  think  our  foes  mankind  in  league 
Than  Grod.    That  burthen  never  may  we  bear.' 

A  transition  is  then  made  to  the  catastrophe  which  forms  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  :  the  brief  narrative  is  exquisitely  affecting, 
and  most  instructive  is  the  lessop.  The  unhappy  victim  was  one 
in  whom  *  presmBiptiious  sia,*  the  Writer  expresses  his  firm  as- 
surance, had  no  existence  ;  one  who  would  never  have  cast  the 
load  of  life  aside,  but  sunk  beneath  it. 
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He — ^who  till  then  had  ever  lived  in  awe 

Of  hurting  any ;  and  had  given  way^ 

E'en  to  his  own  undoing,  to  the  tonffue 

That  bade  him  suffer,  in  the  tones  o?  love-— 

Would  not,  till  all  was  chaos  in  the  soul, 

Without  the  lamp  that  makes  accountable. 

Have  leil  a  legacy  of  life,  long  woe, 

To  all  who  held  him  dearly.    Who  so  well 

Could  have  forestall'd  the  anguish  of  his  friend  i 

And  wj.o  so  like,  on  his  own  neart  to  bind 

The  torturing  agony,  his  friend  to  spare  ? 

Yes,  thought  had  faiPd  before  thou  cfidst  prepare 

That  dreadful  meeting.     'Twas  a  sudden  starts 

Some  say  a  jest  was  signal  to  thy  doom. 

Be  thou  forgiven,  whatsoe'erit  were 

That  swelled  tliine  heart  to  bursting !    I  have  proof 

Thy  morning  purpose  squar'd  not  with  the  deea. 

And  still  dare  reckon  thee  with  them  that  are. 

Oh,  ye  to  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  assigns 

The  sacred  ministry  to  guard  the  sad. 

Dare  not  to  struggle  with  that  last  desire. 

That  friendlv  instmct,  that  survives  the  wreck 

Of  hope  and  happiness,  desire  for  rest. 

Ah,  urge  them  not  to  revels  for  relief. 

What  waits  them  there  i    Despair,  and  suicide. 

From  the  unsparing  plenty  of  the  feast, 

From,  the  loud  chorus  of  the  mirth  of  wine. 

From  beauty's  smiles,  he  hastened  to  the  gloona, 

And  sought  the  refuge  of  a  watery  grave. 

As  if  to  testify  earth's  joys  are  vain, 

He  tried,  and  found  them  wanting.    'Tis  too  late. 

Counsel,  and  thought,  and  remeoy  is  vain. 

How  shall  I  e'er  find  comfort  to  my  soul^ 

That  in  thine  hour  of  need  I  was  not  nigh  f 

I  should  have  presaged  from  thy  changing  s^le 

Thy  friend  was  wanting,  ere  thou  didst  proceed 

To  give  the  summons  ;  not  the  lightninc's  speed 

Could  have  convey'd  my  person  to  thy  siae. 

Ere  thou  hadst  made  my  speed  of  none  avail. 

Rash  and  unhappy !  but  a  few  days  more 

We  had  encountered,  and  thou  hadst  not  died.* 

*  How  many  jostles,  and  how  many  wrongs. 
Unnoticed  by  the  busy  and  the  strong, 
And  little  reck'd  of  by  the  young  and  gay, 
Press  on  and  hurt  the  undefended  soul. 
Not  strung  by  hope  or  heated  after  gain. 
But,  unattracted,  spending  all  its  force 
On  present  evils,  and  too  nice  to  feed 
Pn  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  preaenl  foone  f 
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*Ti8  much  to  fly  from  these  iaceasant  sttngs. 
Which  aaffer*d  bravely^  buy  va  no  regard 
From  such  as  never  felt  them ;  and  bewail'd. 
Solicit  mockery.     Do  not  fret  thyself. 
But  step  aside,  take  shelter  and  be  still. 
.  Does  there  not  issue  from  thy  very  soul 
A  voice,  cries,  <<  Come  away  ?"     Dost  thou  not  long 
For  solitude  and  silence ;  and  conceive*    ' 
If  peace  for  thee  still  lives  beneath  the  sun. 
Unpeopled  deserts  hold  her  ?    Every  stain 
Upon  the  spotted  garment  of  the  world 
Swells  the  disgust  of  thin^  embittered  soul. 
Alone  amid  a  million,  what  a  throng 
Of  evil  passions  on  that  heart  intrude. 
Conscious  of  feelings  none  can  understand. 
Scornful  reserve  and  haughty  sel^esteem 
Coldly  entrench  it,  while  the  vivid  blaze, 
Whose  flame  was  pure  if  properly  applied. 
Grows  to  a  fatal  energy  in  ill. 
Or  all  its  brightness  is  extinct  for  ever. 
True>  there  are  duties  that  must  be  fulfilled 
Amid  the  pomps  and  pageantries  of  life  : 
Woe,  woe  to  him  that  slights  them.    By  the  Jadge^ 
When  he  is  summoned,  he  shall  be  conderanM. 
By  strenuous  labour  earth  must  be  subdued ; 
And  he  is  baser  than  the  infidel 
Who  will  not  struggle  to  support  bis  own.' 
«  •  *  •  « .  « 

*  But  you,  ye  light  of  heart  and  glib  of  topgoe^ 

Ye  formed  to  frolic  in  the  summer's  ray. 

To  you  I  plead :    To  the  weak  soul  no  wrong. 

Oh,  as  ye  tender  an  immortal  soul, 

I  straitly  charge  you  whom  the  ties  of  blood» 

Of  friendship,  of  companionship,  unite 

To  the  poor  prey  of  melancholy  gloon^ 

Te  treat  him  gently;  wisely,  if  ye  can.^ 

pp.  10—15. 

The  sources  of  healing  influence  which  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty Architect  supply,  are  then  point<^d  out ;  the  livin^f  oun* 
tains  of  ooosolation  ou  which  Mde.  de  Sta^l,  in  her  Essay  upon 
Suicide,  so  eloquently  dwells.  *  II  ne  faut  pas  d^daig^ner/  says 
that  extraordinary  woman,  *  dans  quelque  tristesse  qu  'on  soit 
<  ploDg^y  les  dons  primitifs  du  Cr6ateur;  la  vie  et  la  nature. 
^  lies  consolations  philosophiques  ont  rooins  d^empire  que  lef 
'  jouissances  caas6es  par  la  spectacle  de  la  terre  et  du  ciel.  Ce 
'  quMl  faat  done  le  plus  soigner  parmi  nos  mbyens  de  bonbeur^ 
*  o*est  la  puissance  de  la  contemplation.  On  est  si  SL  V  etroit  dans 
'  soi  m^me,  tant  de  choses  nous  y  agitent  et  nous  blessent,  qu*on 
^  a  sans  oesse  besoin  de  se  plonger  dans  cette  mer  de  pens^es 
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<  sans  bornes ;  Y  on  doil,  conanid  dans  I«  Styx,  a'  j  rendre  invulne- 

<  rable.'    The  tranquillizing  charm  of  moonlight  is  very  strik- 
ingly described  in  the  following  Hoea. 

_— — .  «  The  diatrest. 

Contrite  or  guiltlesSt  need  but  lift  an  eye. 
When  earth  is  sunk  in  darkness^  to  receive 
A  sense  of  peace  from  heaven.    When  the  viae 
Received  its  sweetness  for  the  sons  of  mirth. 
The  olive  fatness,  and  the  spice  its  balm. 
This  was  the  boon  accorded  to  the  sad. 
Pent  in  cfese  cities,  never  doth  their  soul 
From  aught  external  catch  that  calm  deligbt. 
Best  image  of  her  sabbath,  save  when  night 
Hath  sonsewhat  charmed  the  never-ceasing  dio» 
And  their  rais'd  eye,  thro'  all  the  envious  bars 
The  works  of  man  present  it,  can  behold 
Great  Nature's  glories  where  he  cannot  reach 
Nor  wholly  intercept.    Except  for  thee. 
Thou  silent  scorner  of  the  pomps  concealed 
Beneath  the  roofs  high  labour*d  to  the  sky» 
Methinks  thesBver  moon  should  have  disdained 
To  pour  her  lustre  o^er  the  forma)  sceae, 
'To  which  her  touches  scarce  can  give  a  gratfe. 
Did  she  not  glide  a  messenger  of  love 
To  some  imprisoned  and  misdoubting  soul 
The  rural  landscape  had  retained  her  gaze> 
Whose  placid  sweetness  softens  in  her  rays 
Like  baby  innocence  in  bands  of  sleep. 

But  for  thee, 
Thou^stleilt;  btrt  irapressivs  comforter, 
How  had  I  langtrish^d  thro*  those  years  of  gloom 
Where  none  else  spake  of  comfort !  If  again 
I  should  be  destined  to  captivity, 
Oh,  let  my  dungeon  yield  a  little  space 
To  gaze  at  natures  though  hot  in  the  sky, 
For  there  she  wiorks  for  ever ;  and  my  heart. 
Like  lover  art  tlie  aspect  of  the  braid 
Dissevered  from  the  ringlets  of  his  fair, 
,  Shall  feel  renewed  that  height  of  extaay 

Full  contemplation  of  united  charasa 
Had  shower'd  upon  my  bosom.' 

•The  apostrophe  to  departed  days,  and  to  the  rfemctnbereclaceDes 
of  rural  beauty,  in  the  succeeding  passage,  most  not,  in  juMee 
to  the  AiKhor,  be  suppressed. 

*  Days  gone !  ye  are  not  wasted  :  ia  my  haact 
Lies  trcasur'd  every  instant  I  have  known 
Of  pure  unsullied  ranture :  and  the  most 
Have  been  accorded  Dy  great  Nature's  charms. 
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Her  endlaM*  toriedy  unreproved  dedlghts* 

Wken  Ihe  mA  hetrt  rejecU  tho  harper's  lrsua» 

Nor  for  the  artful  Hiclody  of  aoog 

The  e? il  apirit  will  its  iii^&uence  yield. 

The  tongues  of  trees  can  soothe  us  inio  peace* 

As  the  invisible  and  passing  wind 

Sighs  soft  amid  the  branches^  is  thy  soul 

Not  niov*d  by  every  cadence  ?  Dost  not  think 

'Twa^net er  rightly  struck  upon  by  soiuxd. 

Till  wakei^d  fa^  those  accents  j  mrmony* 

Skill  beyond  thovght  ben^aantly  coniriv'd  1 

Where  not  a  sound  is  not  m  unisoi^ 

And  doth  not  strike  upon  the  very  chord 

Of  soft  emotion  'twas  ordained  to  timih 

Delicious  harmony  !  to  sorrow's  ear 

Better  atteoiper'd  than  the  eager  trill 

Of  the  aspinn^  welcomer  of  dav  : 

Or  her^  who  sing$  in  covert^  whether  day 

Gild  and  enlighten  the  eoamel'd  mead,. 

Or  m^U>  with  all  its  darkness  and  its  dewSf 

Chill  into  silence  every  breast  less  warxn ; 

Haviag  hef  spiring  of  rapture  in  herself^ 

Her  little  throat  can  never  half  convey. 

Each  flower  brocaded  on  earth's  mantle  green^^- 

From  the  pale  primrose,  on  tlie  lowly  ridge 

Crown'd  with  tne  quick-s^t,  pushing  forth  iSs  Uooas 

Through  winter*niellow'd  and  cosMningled  spoils 

Of  faded  autumn»  to  the  latest  gleam, 

0*er  purple  moor-lands,  of  the  hcath-beirs  bloom. 

That  quench  their  blushes  iu  descending  soowy-^ 

For  thee  bean  healing,  precious  as  the  balm^ 

That  blooms  on  Gilead,  or  the  frankincense 

That  from  Arabia  pours  its  blest  perfume : 

Not  to  the  fevr  ana  difficult,  cbnfin'd. 

Asking  the  chymist's  or  physician's  skill—  . 

The  coyly  blossoming  in  sheltered  pale. 

And  dying  fruitless  in  a  foreign  soil : 

But  every  little  undistinguished  weed* 

Whose  tmy  lustre  helps  the  flush  of  M^ay^ 

Or  that  bright  h'ghr  that  from  the  summer flerds 

Fit  for  the  scythe  nrised, — whose  warm  hue, 

CacrglR  from  the  voses  of  die  beading' bou^ 

Of  ovev«aic)Mg  wild-Mar,  is  oo«ibi»)'d. 

With  the  bnght  him  qC  mmuf  a*  upcast  eye 

Of  gay  vetoaipaa  that  bask  beneath^ 

And  beigbiop'd  by  the  cups  oS  burjush'il  gold' 

Tha^  glitt#r  in  the  noontide*  jor  convey 

To  mouths  invisible  a  draught  unseen, — 

Contaius  a  blessing :  for  the  most  obscure 

Hath  a  perfection  it  is  good  for  thee 

Often  to  muse  on.    Sileatljr  Aey  stand 
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Unbought,  undass'd,  uncultur'd,  undistilPd 

Beneath  the  eye  of  heaven ;  with  modest  chanw 

That  own  no  artifice  and  no  cbncettSy 

To  cheer  who  deign  to  notice :  while  their  sweeta^ 

Potent,  but  innocent^  solicit  soft 

The  inattentive  mourner ;  and  infuse 

A  pleasing  kind  of  twilight  pleasantness 

Attemper'd  to  the  feelingness  of  grief. 

Pure,  olaraelesB  beauties !  whosoe'er  has  bled 

From  guile  or  emptiness,. conce^I'd  by  cbarms 

Than  yours  more  prominent,  but  not  so  safe^ 

Till  fair  and  fatid,  frail  and  faithless  too. 

Are  coupled  in  his  fancy ;  let  him  comcf 

And  look  away  his  heresy  at  you. 

First  and  best-suited  playthings  of  the  child! 

All  that  remains  of  childishness  of  soul. 

The  much-worn  images  of  childish  joy, 

Flash  on  remembrance,  as  your  tribes  renew 

Yearly  their  fragrance.    A^  the  riper  roan 

Stoops  to  your  sweetness,  and  with  idle  heed: 

Culls  you  to  gaze  upon  and  cast  away* 

He  for  the  moment  feels  himself  a  child.'  pp.  IftflO^  21,  A 

The  Poet  proceeds  to  trace  the  actual  effect  of  these  natunl 
influences  on  the  mind  of  an  individual  who,  under  the  pressure 
of  morbid  feelings,  forsook  his  parka  and  laboured  sbrubberia 
for  the  quiet  of  a  small  hunting  lodge  in  the  depth  of  a  forest 

*  Slowly  he  learnt,  but,  learning,  he  was  heal'd.' 

The  description  of  the  reveries  with  which  at  set  of  ran  the 
recluse  was  often  visited,  introduces  a  digression  which  perhaps 
might  claim  to  be  tenned  philosophical,  on  the  imagiiMiry 
tions  of  poetical  superstition. 

*  Truths  sublime 
Our  fathers  mixt  in  their  unstable  dreams, 
Perhaps  their  apologues,  which  after-times 
Tum'd  into  history;  but  which  in  them 
Were  but  bright  images  for  things  well  known. 
All  that  the  sensitive  could  wish  were  true. 
True  is,  of  all  these  &ncies.' 

The  history  ef  the  solitary  is  then  carried  on>  aad  the 
of  the  intellectual  process  described,  by  which  he  recovered  the 
tone  6f  his  mind,  and  his  interest  in  society.  *  His  retomiBg 

<  sense  of  sweet  and  beautiful,*  he  nourishes  n  retirement  wiik 

<  the  bright  lays  of  chanp;eless  poetry,*  till  the  desire  is  eascite^ 
of  visiting  the  scenes  which  genius  has  imioortalifled;  suad  tUs 
desure  acquires  strengh  till  it  hurries  him, 

'  From  that  still  covert  with  a  sudden  bomidy 
To  view  each  spot  that  ever  poet's  song 


Ru  hadM  as  lovely,  or  the  cooler  Congue 
Of  plain-pros'd  trarelier  noted.' 

Nine  loog  years  are  spent  by  him  in  exploring  distant  regiditsy 
till  toil,  want,  and  danger  at  length  bring  back  a  taste  for  t'^e 
solace  of  repose,  and  once  again 

*  His  bounding  heart  flies  out  to  be  at  home. 
And  every  English-born  becomes  a  brother/ 

He  retarns,  and  th«  individual  vrb6  •noe,  kl  the  forest*  soogl^t 
a  refuge  from  a  ploughitoan^s  eye,  tMyw  shinoi  M  the  senator  in 
the  debate,  and  anxiously  devotes  bfaiftelf  to  tbe  aervioe  of  bis 
country. 

We  should  judge  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  sketeb,  or  a  piece 
of  fictitious  biography :  the  interest  and  the  force  of  the  ex« 
ample  depend  upon  its  being  a  genuine  narrative.  The  Author 
now  gathers  up  the  sura  of  bis  argument,  culling  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  despondency  to  dally  wiih  his  heart  for  a  while  amid  the 
living  wonders  of  the  works  of  God,  trusting  that  it  shall  again 
wake  to  life  and  gladness.  The  concluding  paragraphs  direct  him 
to  tbe  final  source  of  consolation. 

*  'Tim  ever  ffood  to  meditate  with  awe 
Upod  the  footsteps  of  the  Deity ; 
But  in  his  ways  to  us  we  have  a  guide 
We  may  securely  follow,  since  our  Jtfdgl^# 
Our  intemiediate  Maker,  antl  our  Lortf, 
Himself  was  human ;  and  as  Son  of  Mali, 
Shall  estimate  the  beings  he  has  deiga'd 

To  call  his  brethren. 

*    *    e    •    *    • 

All  ye  that  doubt  the  mercies  of  your  God, 
Dig  to  the  deep  foundation.    Do  not  build 
On  man's  assurance.    It  is  faith  in  man. 
Has  made  the  many  mourners  that  are  found* 
Aye,  hopeless  mourners,  yielders  to  despair. 
Among  tne  summonM  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 
The  ^  written  covenant^'  is  peace  and  love 
To  such  as  will  love  wisdom. 

In  presenting  to  ouf  readers  this  Argtimrnt  of  the  poetti 
before  us,  we  have  done  more  justice  to  it  than  its  Author  has' 
done.  His  design  is  far  from  being'  clearly  made  out,  and  thefi^' 
is  frequently  a  want  of  obvious  connexion  between  both  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  occurring  in  juxta-position.  Which  gi^ee 
to  tbe  composition  the  appearance  of  being  much  itiore  desul- 
tory, not  to  say  sometimes  incoherent,  than  it  reafly  is.  There 
are  some  passages  su  obscure  that,  after  repeated  ))erusal,  ^^ 
feel  by  no  means  assured  of  having  ascertained  their  meaning. 
Other  instances  of  carelessness  jpresent  themselves  in  the  faulty 
construction  of  sentenced,  add  id  thtf  rhyiiiidg  of  saeoesihrr 
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lines,  which  in  blank  verse  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  as 
having  an  effect  scarcely  less  unpleasing  than,  in  heroic  couplets, 
an  imperfect  rhyme.  Of  obscurity,  arising  fronaa  violent  ellipsis, 
we  might  cite  numerous  instances.  For  example  ;  in  a  pas- 
sage already  cited,  occur  the  following  words :    *  And   their 

*  raisM  eye,  thro*  all  the  envious  bars  the  works  of  man  present 

*  it,  can  behold  great  Nature's  glories  where  he  cannot  reach 

*  nor  wholly  intercept*  The  proper  form  of  the  sentence 
would  be,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  meaning  :  And  their  raised 
eye,  through  all  the  envious  bars  which  ^xhe  works  of  man 
present  to  it,  can  behold,*  &c. 

Again,  in  the  following  sentences,  we  have  varied  specimens 
of  bad  writing. 

•  — wept  thy  ray 

So  early  blasted,  thou  misjudging  one 
That  cast  thy  laurels  on  an  elder  name.' 

*  .^woes  like  thine 
The  o'eriowing  scourge,  methinks,   neednot  impose.' 

'  Thou  lov'dsty  and  fear'£&^,  and  thouldst  have  been  relieved/ 

*  — as  the  wave, 

Of  a  still  grey,  it  seem'd  to  have  forsook. 
And  kept  its  dying  accents  for  the  tree/ 

<  But  grant  it  true  for  disembodied  sprites 
Unseen  descending,  her  magnificence 
Our  earth  at  once  thus  hastened  to  put  on«' 

These  passages  are  not  merely  obscure,  (except  the  single 
nnutterable  line  which  furnishes  the  third  instance,)  but  they  are, 
on  different  accounts,  positively  faulty.  At  page  24,  occurs  a 
sentence  which  extends  to  no  fewer  than  fourteen  lines,  followed 
by  another  of  between  ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  latter  is  an 
inverted  sentence,  which  makes  the  matter  so  much  the  worse, 
as  the  reader  has  not  only  to  hold  his  breath  all  the  while,  but  to 
wait  till  he  arrives  at  the  last  line  but  one,  before  be  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  relative  meaning  of  the  string  of  words  that 
form  the  first  branch  of  the  sentence.  We  feel  persuaded  that 
the  Author  never  read  his  poem  aloud  before  he  committed  it  to 
the  press :  we  would  wish  to  inflict  upon  him  no  heavier  penance 
than  to  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  mixed  company, — unless  it  be  to 
hear  it  read.  In  its  present  state,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of 
genius  with  which  it  abounds,  it  stands  no  chance  of  being 
favourably  received  by  the  majority  of  the  reading .  public. 
But  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  Author's  careful  revision  : 
it  merits  all  the  requisite  pains. 

Anrtexed  to  '  The  Comforter,*  is  another  poem  in  rhynniog 
couplets,  entitled  '  The  Sabbath.*  The  versification,  we  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  harsh  and  aukward,.  and  the  diction  is 
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Hlsfigiired  by  aflTectation.  But  we  do  not  retract  the  praise  we 
have  awarded,  id  the  opening  of  the  Article^  to  the  uaknowa 
Author.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent  and  a  man  of  feeling, 
one  who  has  thought  deeply  and  wisely,  and  one,  perhaps,  who 
has  suffered  keenly.  We  hope  that  he  will  give  us  credit  for 
a  wish  to  da  him  justice  in  the  attention  we  have  bestowed  upon 
Ills.  poem.  What  we  complain  of,  is,  that  he  has  not  been  just 
to  himself. 


Art.  VI.  An  Historical  Research  concerninp;  the  most  ancient  Con* 
gregaiional  Church  in  England,  shewing  the  Claim  of  the  Church 
worshipping  in  Union  Street,  Southwark,  to  that  Distinction.  Bj 
Benjamin  Hanbury.  8vo.  pp.  54*.   Price  2s.  London.  1820. 

lYif  R-  HANBURY  has  ferretted  out  a  number  of  very  inte- 
•^•'^  testing  particulars  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  London 
congregations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  does  not  write 
virith  all  the  clearness  that  could  be  wished,  and  this  circumstance 
will  prevent  his  reasonings  from  having  the  full  effect  he  designs; 
but  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  bringing  together  every  docu- 
ment bearing  upon  his  point ;  and  the  reader  who  is  not  con- 
vinced, will  at  least  be  amused,  and  if  he  has  a  drop  of  Non* 
conformist  blood  in  his  veins,  be  not  a  little  interested  by  the 
details  of  the  argument.  Of  the  importance  of  the  main  fact 
Mr.  H.  labours  to  establish,  persons  will  judge  differently,  ao- 
cording  to  their  habits  of  thinking.  We  can  only  say,  that 
volume  have  been  written  by  learned  antiquaries  to  clear  up 
points  of  far  greater  insignificance.  The  pamphlet  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  the  successive  pastors  of  the  clHirch  in 
question  :  among  them  occur  the  highly  respectable  names  of 
Dr.  Zephaniah  Marryat,  and  Dr.  James  Watson.  One  of  the 
grandsons  of  Dr.  Marryat  is  the  member  for  Sandwich  ;  another 
is  a  respectable  barrister.  Of  Dr.  Watson^s  family,  we  have 
the  following  particulars. 

*  The  Doctor's  eldest  son  was  bom  Nov.  25,  1746.  Having  dis- 
covered an  inclination  to  become  a  minister,  he  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted at  the  academy,  then  at  Mile-end,  under  Drs.  Walker,  Gib* 
bons,  and  Conder.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  was  invited  to  succeed  the 
Bev.  T.  Williams,  at  Gosport ;  there  he  was  ordained  in  1771,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1777,  by  the  eminent,  and  now  venerable  Dr.  David 
Bogiic.  Mr.  Watson  rehnquished  the  ministry  in  1776>  and  in  1780 
became  a  barrister ;  in  1787,  a  serjeant  at  law,  and  about  the  same 
time.  Recorder  of  the  corporation  of  Bridport,  Dorsetshire,  and  sub- 
sequently, one  of  their  representatives  in  parliament.  He  had  ob- 
tained the  distinctions  of  r.R.S.  LL.D.,  and  was  knighted  on  being 
appointed,  in  1795,  to  the  honour  of  succeeding  the  much-lamented 
and  rtty  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  as  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Jus« 
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^mediately  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  April 
fiSthy  of  which  he  died  three  days  afterwards. 

<  John,  George,  and  William,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  sons  of 
Dr.  Wauon,  were  also  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Of  these,  John 
only  is  iivingy  but  he  has  retirea  from  general  practice.  Geor^  who 
was  patronised  by  Chief  Justice  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  died  m  India. 
William  died  in  1818 ;  he  was  F.  R  S.  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex, 
chaif  i^an  of  the  Sessions  for  that  coupty,  and  i'or  Wes^miuster,  senior 
cpmroqn  pleader  of  the  pity  Qf  London,  and  serjeant  at  arms  to  the 
flouse  of  P^ers ;  he  w^s  also  9  vice  president  of  the  corporation  of 
ihe  Fo^DdJing  Hospital.  At  th^t  place,  Samuel,  the  fidh  son,  is  at  ihia 
time  alternate  Sunday  evening  preacher.  He  is  a  doctor  in  dtvini^, 
T^ctpr  pf  Graveseod,  chaplain  of  the  royal  arsenal  chapel  at  Wool- 
yicly^  4lid  a  m^gis^rate.'    pp.  4€h--47* 

Such  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  Dissenierisro  :  no  sooner  docs 
k  bacooie  saturated  with  a  suflScient  portion  of  vrorldly  prospe- 
rity, than  it  first  assumes  a  neutral  cjiaracter,  and  is  then  speedily 
eraporated.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  known  or  beatd 
of  die  profession  of  Nonoonforinity  in  oombination  with  a  ear- 
riage,  descending  to  the  third  generation.  Be  it  so :  only  we 
know  not  why  the  descendants  of  such  men  should  be  ashamed 
of  their  ancestors,  or  of  their  principles. 
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Art.  VII.  Ah  Account  of  the  PuUk  Schook^  Ho^pHalSf  and  other 
Chan'taUe  Foundations^  in  the  Borough  qf  Stanford,  in  the  Cota^tia 
of  Lincoln  and  RuUand.  By  Thomas  Blore,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  pp.  S66. 
Stanford. 

TKTE  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  gross  and  mischievous  illus- 
^^  tration  of  the  spirit  of  selfishness  f^nd  rapacity,  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  abuse  of  Public  Charities,  whether 
established  for  the  communication  of  knov\  ledge  to  those  who 
are  without  the  means  of  adequately  obtaining  it,  or  for  the  miti- 

SatiQpi  of  the  evfb  fittendant  on  poverty  and  lielpless  ap^  We 
noff  pf  no  language  that  can  be  too  keen  in  its  application,  to 
the  infamy  of  an  who  are  marked  with  this  brand.  They  liave 
done  their  best  to  poison  both  the  sources  and  the  current  of  so- 
cial life;  (bev  are  withholding  the  best  blessings  ofeiktencefrom 
^os/si  w)iO|  but  for  them,  would  have  enjoyed  tbem  amply ;  and 
^e  loud  find  ^it^ering  cry  pf  tbe  destitute  and  defraudeci,  is  gone 
VP  tp  b^av^q  Against  them.  To  tbis  important  subjeoty  vfe  are 
gfad  that  ^e  public  ^tt^p^oii  has  been  strpi^gly  and  urgently 
fi^e4)  00^9  w^  (ru^tt  tp  b^  diTert9d  until  ey^ry  such  abii9e  aball 
\fi  iNTQUgbl  to  open  Ugbt,  9nd  every  plan  for  the  imprDveneAl  of 
nao'a  fiondilion,  eifhib  tndividaaUy  or  in  society,  be  set  im  nsoo 
tioa,  <iifleogi^g«d  fro»  the  tntan j^wnents  of  avavhw  aa4  •f  op* 
pression. 
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Tba  yolqjoe  be&re  ii«  19, ft  vaVlAble  cpntrilnitioD  to  this  grett 
(OMse,  sod  displays  tbroughiNit  grefit  patience  and  dexterity  of 
ii^V^esti^aUon,  and  an  honourable  apirit  of  reaistaiie^  to  encroach- 
in^nt.  It  deals  in  fads  and  documeotay  quotea  authorides  and 
valid  instrumeDta,  niuaters  Up  a  atrong  array  of  mouldering 
parchments,  antiquarian  references,  and  historical  delaila,  and 
presents,  ^ith  names  and  items,  a  formidable  roll  of  weighty 
apcusation.  The  vrork  is  drawn  up  with  much  sfcill,  and  ia 
fraygbt  with  valuable  matter.  Various  coosideration^j  bowever, 
deter  us  from  a  minuter  expo^itji^p  of  itj^  contents.  In  the  first 
place,  we  hesitate  at  giving  not  very  honourable  publicity  to 
names  and  facts,  on  evidence  whicby  though  apparently  impartial 
and  sustained,  is  still  ex  parte ;  the  book,  too,  is  not  quite  of  such 
recent  date  as  to  justify  us  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  evil 
still  exists ;  and  we  would  hope  that  the  Commission  now  in 

Progress  will  eflfectually  assist  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
I  the  town  itself  to  remedy  the  mischief.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  state,  that  the  Borough  of  Stanford  appears  to  have  been, 
in  former  times,  famous  for  its  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  that 
k  has  for  centuries  possessed,  and  still  ppssesses,  sundry  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charities,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  more  or  less  abused.  If  Mr.  Blore's  statements  be  correct, 
and  they  hare  every  appearance  of  correctness,  there  should  be. 
in  the  different  funds,  the  means  of  procuring  instruction  and 
comfort  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  necessitous  inha- 
bitants ;  while  it  is  alleged  that,  in  consequence  of  perversion 
and  mismanagement,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders 
have  been  nearly  altogether  frustrated.  There  is  one  point  to 
ivbich  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  mpre  speciGc-  reference.  In 
all  the  various  d^anges  of  "property,  in  every  transfer  or  renewal 
of  leases,  the  lawyers  of  course  interfere ;  their  bill  is,  equally 
of  course,  a  somewhat  heavy  one,  and  as  it  obviously  cannot 
aflfect  either  buyer  or  seller,  lessor  or  lessee,  for  both  parties  must 
be  supposed  carefully  tb  guard  their  own  interests,  the  Charity 
sufiers. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  an  abuse  of  the 
same  kind,  though  in  connexion  with  a  different  subject.  The 
enormous  proportion  of  the  legal  e:xpenses  attendant  on  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
forward,  but  witlic^ut  any  step  having,  as  yet,  been  taken  in  alle- 
viation of  tlie  evil.  We  ahall  mention  one  simple  fact  which 
tecently  occurred,  as  an  illustrfition  both  of  the  general  subject, 
and  of  the  gross  selfishness  which  can  seek  its  own  gratification, 
by  aggravating  a  disease  that  threatens  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 
In  a  very  ^ma|I  parish,  or  rather  liberty,  some  doubt  arose  res- 
pecting  the  validitv  of  a  pauper's  settlement ;  an  attorney  of  note 
ivaa  consulted,  and  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  absolute 
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certainty  of  success  ;  the  aflhir  went  to  the  Sessions,  in  twent  j 
minutes  was  decided  against  the  parish,  and  the  lawyers*  bill 
amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  pounds ! — a  sum,  we  beliere, 
fully  equal  to  half  the  amount  annually  levied  within  the  liberty, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  poor.  This  is  a  portentous  evil,  and 
must  be  remedied. 

Art.  VIII.  Lacon:  or  Many  Things  in  Jha  Words;  addressed  to 
those  who  think.  Bv  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of 
Kin^s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  267.  London.   1820. 

Tl^HAT  can  an  Atithor  expect  from  us,  who  has  the  temerity 
^^  to  affirm  in  the  very  nrst  sentence  of  his  Preface,  that 
^  Literature  has  now  become  a  game  ;  in  which  the  Booksellers 
'  are  the  Kings ;  the  Critics,  the  Knaves ;  the  Public,  the 
^  Pack ;  and  the  poor  Author,  the  mere  Table,  or  thing  played 
'  upon  T  Were  we  of  a  vindictive  temperament,  we  are  well 
aware  how  we  might  put  him  to  slow  torture — by  obstinate 
silence.  What  writer  who  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  ex- 
pect that  he  shall  be  ^  abused  by  all  parties,'  and  has  given 
public  notice  that  he  will  be  ^  terrified  by  none,'  heroically  '  pre- 
^  pared  to  meet  both  open  foes  and  secret  enemies,'  although  the 
latter  should  ^  hide  themselves  under  the  mask  of  anonyamas 
^  publication,' — who,  we  say,  that  has  once  wrought  up  his 
courage  to  this  height  of  daring, — would  not  prefer  the  ex- 
citement of  the  rudest  encounter  to  all  the  comforts  of  a  whole 
skin  ?  ^  There  are,'  says  Mr.  Colton,  *  three  difficulties  in  au- 
<  thorship ; — :to  write  any  thing  worth  the  publishing — to  find 
'  honest  men  to  publish  it — and  to  get  sensible  men  to  read  iL' 
We  are  sorry  that  honest  booksellers  are  rare :  on  the  other  two 
points,  we  fully  agree  with  him.  But  to  be  quite  just,  the  chief 
difficulty  we  feel  in  the  present  instance,  (of  course  Mr.  C.  means 
to  refer  to  us  Reviewers,  under  the  generic  term,  senwible  tnen^J 
respects,  not  the  reading  of  the  Author's  musing  farrago  of  anec- 
dotes, aphorisms,  and  good  sayings,  hut  the  reviewing  of  it. 
Whereas  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  in  most  cases  therearfii^of 
a  book,  is  thehardest  part  of  our  task.  The  present  volume  consists 
of  587  articles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ;  besides  occasional  notes. 
We  must  take  two  or  three  specimens  at  random  :  they  will  suf- 
ficiently shew  that  the  Writer,  though  not  a  very  profound 
thinker,  is  a  man  of  reflection,  though  confessedly  in  the  no- 
happy  predicament  of  having  nothing  to  do,  has  not  been  a  mere 
idler,  and  though  but  a  third-rate  satirist,  in  a  very  en- 
tertaining dealer  in  omniana.  The  worst  thing  in  the  book, 
that  we  have  noticed,  is  the  foolish  paivegyric  upon  Mr.  Bellamy, 
the  Hebraist  Mr.  Colton  ought  to  have  confined  himself  to 
matters  more  within  the  range  of  his  knowledge. 
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*  Men  will  wrangle  for  religion;  write  for  It ;  figlH  for  itj  die  for 
it;  any  thing  but— Gw  for  it/    p.  27. 

*  Some  Sciolists  have  discovered  a  short  path  to  celebrity.  Havine 
heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly  thing  to  believe  every  thing,  tney  take  it 
for  granted,  that  it  must  be  a  vastly  wise  thing,  to  believe  nothing,'-^ 
They  therefore  set  up  for  free  thinkers ;  but  their  only  stock  in  trade 
hf  tnat  they  are  free  from  thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  theno, 
nor  very  easy  to  convince  them ;  since  no  persons  make  so  large  a 
demand  upon  the  reason  of  others,  as  those  who  have  none  of  their 
own  ;  as  a  highwayman  will  take  greater  liberties  with  our  purse,  than 
■our  banker.'  p.  55^  \ 

*  The  pope  conducts  himself  towards  our  heavenly  Master,  as  a 
knavish  steward  does  to  an  earthly  one.  He  says  to  the  tenants,  you 
may  continue  to  neglect  ray  Master's  interests  as  much  as  you  please* 
but  keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
be  on  good  terms  with  my  Master.*    p.  55, 

*  He  that  can  char.n  a  whole  company  by  singing,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty*  has  do  cause  to  regret  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a 
gift,  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  fortunate  man.' 
p.  72. 

*  An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotchman  reasons  before 
he  fights,  an  Englishman  is  not  particular  as  to  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, but  will  do  either  to  accommodate  his  customers.  A  modem 
general'  has  said,  that  the  best  troops  would  be  as  follows :  an  Irish* 
man  half  drunk,  a  Scotchman  half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with 
his  belly  full/  p.  1S7. 

*  Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medicine,  and  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  have  erudition  without  genius, 
and  those  who  have  volubility,  without  depth ;  we  shall  get  second- 
hand sense  from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense  from  the  other.' 
p.  232, 

Art  IX.    A  DUcaursef  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  June  II, 
1819,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  beins  the  Festival  of  St. 
Barnabas.    By  J.  Radfiird,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Lmcoln  College.    8to. 
pp.  49.    Oxford,  1820. 
<<  T  ET  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.''  From  this  text 
-"^  the  Preacher  takes  occasion  to  shew,  that  the  intermix- 
ture of  bad  with  good  men  in  the  present  world,  is  attended  with 
salutary  consequences ;    and    then    deduces    from  the  parable 
'  some  obvious  remarks  and  rules  of  conduct.'     It  is  an  excellent 
discourse,  thoroughly  practical,  and  breathes  (he  genuine  spirit 

'  ^  <  In  the  book  of  Religious  Rates,  registered  in  the  court  of 
France,  in  the  year  1699,  are  the  following  items :  Absolution  for 
apostacy^  801ivres;  for  bigamy,  10,050;  ditto  for  homicide,  95;  dis- 
pensation for  a  great  irregularity,  50  livres ;  dbpensation  from  vows 
of  chastity,  15.' 
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of  the  Ooi^p^I.  A  petCuUftr  ioCere^t  attach'et  <d  tBe  expression 
of  such  sentiments  as  ure  exhibited  in  the  follomn^  extract, 
trben  it  h  recollected  under  what  clrcoittttanees  the  present  Dis- 
conrse  was  delivered. 

'  Lee  ns  suard  against  the  uncharitable  temper  of  the  bigOt*     Bi* 
gotry,  we  admit,  is  less  to  be  apprehended  now  than  heretofore ;  y^ 
'  at  no  period  should  the  dread  of  it  be  looked  upon  as  an  imaginaiy 
terror.    Toleration,  sajrs  Mr.  Burice,  is  a  new  virtue  in  anv  country. 
*<  It  is  a  late  ripe  fruit  in  the  best  climates."    This  sacrea  principle, 
however,   has  doubtless  been  recognised  by  our  own  enlightaiied 
country,  and  has  been  blended  in  no  ordinary  degree  with  its  civil 
and  religious  establishments.     We  have  not,  therefore,  now,  as  in 
a  former  age,  to  apprehend  the  faggot  and  the  stake.     But  the  fear 
of  bigotry  is  not  chimerical,  because  the  apparatus  of  its  outward 
terrors  may  be  removed.    It  is  not  enough,  that  intolerance  may  be 
restrained  by  human  laws  from  breaking  out  hito  overt  acts  of  vio- 
lence.   A  thousand  ilh  may  issise  from  its  sourcCf  which  men  may 
deprecate,  but  which  human  laws  cannot  Rectify.    There  b  a  moral 
persecution  of  men's  opinions  and  persons  which  the  ht^  csamioC 
adequately  reach.     It  cannot  soflen  the  asperities  of  that  theologioa! 
rancour,  |;rown  into  a  proverb,  which  *'  bated  and  hating"  is  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  as  an  auto  dafi  itself.    It  cannot  control  the  beoipef; 
and  but  imperfectly  the  language  and  writings  of  some  dbIsdv  who 
act  8B  if  they  conceived,  that  because  they  atop  sho#t  of  o*e  apeeics 
of  persecution,  they  may  indulge  in  ano^oer;  Chat  so  long  as  tbc^ 
spare  the  bodies  of  men,  they  may  attack  their  character  audi  cfeed 
with  every  weapon  of  vindictive  warfare.     Against  bigotry  of  this 
sort,  scarcely  cognizable  by  human  law,  but  disturbing  so  oftea  the 
religfous  harmony  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  at  any  time 
to  caution  men.     £very  day*s  experience  will  atford  an  instance  of 
some  breach  or  other  of  the  great  rule  of  charity.    And  the  ministers 
of  Christ  in  doing  their  duty  roust  again  and  again  (however  on* 
grateful  the  task  may  be)  refer  professors  of  every  description  to  the 
real  character  of  his  religion.    They  must  vindicate  its  primary  de- 
ments and  principles,  and  extricate  them  from  the  mass  of  bmsan 
prejudice  and  passion,  with  which  they  have  been  so  often  combined ; 
they  must  appeal  from  the  creed  of  the  bigot'  to  the  gospel,  smd  teadi 
men  simply  and  authoritatively,  as  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  that 
if  tliey  love  him,  they  must  love  one  another.*    pp.  22,  S8. 

Art.  X.  1.  Christianity  pleading /or  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Poioer/ 
tut  protesting  against  the  Atd  of  Penal  Ldtos :  considered  in  Three 
Sermons  preached  in  Essex  Street  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Belsham.    8vo.  pp.  97*    London.    1820^ 

S.  Four  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox^  occasioned  by  his  Sermofo,  on 
the  Duties  of  Christians  towards  Deists ;  and  by  his  Remarks  on  the 
Prosecution  of  Mr.  Carlile.    By  an  Inquirer.  8vo.  pp.  53.   1819. 

^\F  these  two  pamphlets,  one  bad  not  feaebed  us,  ami  the 
^^  other  was  not  published,  at  the  time  we  took  the  oecaaioa  el 
Mr.  Fox's  Sermon  to  offer  some  general  considerations  on  the 
delicate  and  important  aabject  to  which  it  relates.    We  ahull 


«Tail  ourselves  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  recallincr  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  state  and  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Belsbam's  is  a  whimsical  sort  of  production.  Two 
Ibirds  of  lis  contents  are  occupied  with  a  defence, — if  the  mer« 
enunciation  of  an  opinion  may,  in  the  absence  of  all  argumenta- 
tive reasoning)  be  termed  a  defence, — of  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment ;  not,  however,  be  sure,  such  as  is  at  present  by  law 
established  in  this  country,  but  a  hypothetical  establishment  of 

*  Christianity  without  any  distinciion  of  sects,'  such  an  esta« 
blishment  as  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Church  of  England  men, 
would  amount  to  no  establishment  at  all,  or  to  something  worse, 
the  esptablishment  of  Socinianism.  This  opinion,  Mr.  Belsbam 
professes  to  have  recently  adopted  as  the  result  of  roost  mature 
consideration. 

^  '  It  is,*  be  says,  *  comparatively  bat  of  late,  and  afler  having  ma- 
turely reviewed  the  question,  and  particularly  the  historical  part  of 
it,  that  I  have  been  led  not  only  to  admit  the  general  ei^pedience  of 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  civil  power ;  but  to  acknowledge 
dial  to  this  very  interference,  under  divme  Providence,  we  are  m- 
debted  for  the  present  ejsistence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world* 
and  especially  m  its  purest  form.' 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  very  strange  assertion,  we  really 
began  to  tbink  that  the  worthy  Author  was  coming  round  to 
sound  orthodoxy  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  was  likely  at  last 
to  die  in  the  communion  and  holy  orders  of  the  Established 
Church.  Especially,  taking  it  in  connexion  with  the  encomium 
he  elsewhere  passes  upon  *  the  beautiful  simplicity'  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  we  could  not  but  augur  most  favourably  as 
to  the  result  of  this  '  maturer  view'  of  the  grounds  of  bis  (fon« 
conformity,  anticipating  the  period  es  not  very  distant  wben  some 
goodly  benefice  should  be  his  deserved  reward,  and 

<  ...frighted  prelates  bow  and  call  him  friend. 
Though  *  Mother  Church,  with  half  averted  sight,' 
Should  *  blushing  bless  her  hoary  proselyte.' 

But  what  will  our  readers,  what  will  our  friends  the  Christian 
Observers  sny,  at  finding  this  advocate  of  Establishments  turning 
sharp  round  in  the  third  Sermon,  and  affirming  *  that  the  Chris- 

*  tian  religion  distinctly  disavows  and  utterly  disclaims  the  aid 

*  and  protection  of  civil  pains,  penalties,  and  restraints  of  every 
^  kind  and  in  every  degree  ;'  and  '  that  if  it  teaches  any  thing, 
'  it  teaches  this  salutary  and  important  lesson  :  that  no  im- 
'  punning  of  its  divine  and  life-giving  doctrines,  no  resistance  to 
'  its  authority,  no  enmity  to  its  principles,  no  reviling  of  its  br- 
^  dinances,  tio  calumniating  of  its  professors,  no,  nor  even  any 

*  blaspheming  of  its  inspired  founder  and  his  holy  and  au- 
'  thorized  associates  and  messengers^  is  upon  any  consideration 
'  to  be  visited  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  human  lawi  ^* 
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This  is  indeed  boldly  and  Btrongly  expressed :  we  only  wegnt 
that,  in  the  case  of  either  da8»  of  profiositions,  ftiofie  whicii  aAmi 
the  expediency  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  for  the  pro- 
tcction  of  religion,  and  those  which  deny  the  laivfttlnees  of  ^nck 
an  interference  in  the  eases  in  whidi  it  should  seem  to  be  most 
oalied  for,  the  learned  Author  has  tliougiit  it  unnecessary  ts 
employ  any  method  of  proof.  We  deem  it  an  unfortssste  eir- 
oumstanoey  considering  the  liglK  which  be  wouM,  no  doubt,  have 
been  able  to  throw  upon  the  apparent  paradox,  that  either  Us 
early  habits  as  a  tutor,  or  the  circumstaooe  of  hein^  looked  up 
to  as  the  patriait^h  of  his  sect,  or  oertaio  peeeliarities  of  intd- 
lectiial  character,  should  have  led  him  to  regard  mn  ^se  slinf 
ef  the  Pl*eacher  as  carrying;  on  the  Atee  of  it  an  ettthoriiy  which 
renders  all  argument  superfluous. 

Our  readers  will  not  forgive  us,  if  we  do  not  treat  them  vritb 
some  account  of  Mr.  Belsbam's  defence  of  ICstsblishvieiitB* 
The  opinion  he  expresses  on  that  sul^ect,  is  iti  iiseU  ptrfeetlj 
harmless ;  for,  alttiough  wrapped  op  in  a  great  rasey  words, 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  Oovemment  has  a  ri^t 
t6  endow  universities,  to  butld  churches,  and  Is  grant  exhibitions 
to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  that  it  ouglit  to  protect,  not 
simply  to  tolerate^  all  classes  of  religioaiBts ;  ail,  without  ex* 
ee))tion,  having  a  just  claim  to  the  fuAl  possession  of  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges.  Tliis  shouki  seem  to  be  tlie  nainre  cos- 
olnston  St  wliich  *  oomparatively  but  of  late*  the  Author  professes 
to  have  arrived ;  and  if  so,  we  can  but  express  onr  surprise 
that  he  should  not  have  arrived  at  it  sooner*  Aithowgh  be  is 
pleased  to  represent  it  otherwise,  we  never  net  with  a  rational 
man  among  the  Dissenters,  who  was  disposed  to  deny  skher  the 
lawfulness  or  the  expediency  of  such  an  iaterferenoe  on  Ihe  part 
of  tlie  civil  government  as  this.  We  do  not  say  that  no  iodi* 
vidual  has  ever  been  found  to  maiiytaio  an  opposite  sentiment, 
but  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Belsham  cites  as  at  variance  with 
such  an  adnrission,  are  in  reality  perCectly  eswpatible  with  iL 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  '  human  authority 
<  in  mutters  of  religion  V  Absolutely  nothing;  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  Mr.  Belbham  actually  cites  the  tbllowiag  passage 
as  implying,  that  either  the  civil  power  ought  not  to  protect,  or 
has  no  right  to  favour  the  ministers  of  reUgion  ? 

* "  From  the  time  of  the  Hoadlian  controversy  to  the  present  day/* 
says  Dr.  Kippis,  **  ihe  okjectiom  to  ihe  exercise  of  human  auikork^  im 
niiftiers  ojreligiony  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right  of  private 
judgement)  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  sole  dominion  of 
Christ  over  his  Church,  have  been  exhibited  in  such  a  variety  of  un- 
answerable performances,  that  the  man  who  did  not  ground  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  Establishment  chiefly  upon  these  consideratioos, 
WOtdd  ficarce'be  thought  worthy  the  name  of  a  Dissenter.^  * 

Does  Mr.  Belsham  mean  to  intimate  his  dissent  from  Dr. 


liipfm  M  thii  pmil )  If  he  dbct,  we  ib  not  sorople  to  m^ke 
tke  araiieatioft  to  bimself,  and  aay  that  he  is  nel  worthy  the 
name  of  a  Disaeoter,  for  he  doca  eot  itaderataed  the  first  prio^ 
ciples  of  Dissent.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  is  indeed  pretty 
efideot  from  his  next  paragraph,  in  wbioh  he  charges  per- 
sons Rittiotaininflf  auch  priociples,  with  ifioonsistency  in  ac- 
cepting without  hesitation  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  and 
in  ayakiag  themselves  of  certain  pri? ilegea  and  meiunitiea  coa- 
orded  by  the  Oovevnmeot  to  Disaeotiiig  teaebere.  <  That  which 
'  it  is  unlawful  for  govermnent  to  grant,'  he  gravely  asserts,  *  it 

*  naiist  be  equaHy  imlawful  for  the  Christian  teaciier  to  reoeive/ 
FroRi  which  wemightnatiiraHy  have  inferred,  that  somelndlviduale 
whoaa  our  Author  has  met  with,  have  objected  to  the  lawftthre^e 
of  such  grants  on  the  part  of  Government.  But  no :  he  himself 
tells  as,  tliat  *  the  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the 

*  parliamentary  testf  created  much  discussion  amonsr  the  .Dis- 
'  senting  ministers  at  the  time  of  their  application  to  Parliameot 
'  for  further  relief,  A.  D.  1770 ;'  bat  that  *  ii  is  remarM^le 

*  that  there  was  no  controversy  ooneeroiag  the  lawfulness  of  the 

*  parUamentary  granV  Tbia  satirical  iaeuende  is  worthy  ef  the 
eneenuast  of  Lord  Sidasouth  on  the  oecasioa  of  bia  Lorsdhip's 
meeMwabie  BilL^  Coocernieg  the  lawfalneae  ef  such  a  grant, 
there  eouid  be  no  controversy  :  no  man  of  common  sense  could 
have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
the  i/Uif  there  waa  room  for  a  cenadentioaa  difference  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  the  scmptea  of  the  minority  were,  to  aay  the  leaety 
deeerving  of  respect. 

We  Ikaow  not  whether  we  are  te  attribute  it  to  dceigs,  or  to 
a  physical  deficiency  in  the  power  ef  discrimioatioe,  thai  we  havia 
sulgeets  so  very  (yatiact,  mixed  up  together,  and  terma  of  eeseo* 
tiaiiy  diffiereat  import,  uaed  aa  convertible  or  synonMCioiie  in  Ihe 
ser«K>Qa  before  es.    At  one  time,  it  is  the  equivocal '  right  ti» 

*  proteel  and  patroni&e  the  Christian  religion,'  that  the  Aotbor 
is  advQcaling ;  at  another,  ik  ia  the  neoeanly  of  auefa  preleetion 
for  the  |Mreservatioo  of  religion  in  the  world ;  then,  tkia  protect- 
ing? v^Ski  heeomea  *  Ihe  intarposition  of  hwnan  authimhf  in 

*  maUera  ef  religien ;'  and  preaeotly,  we  have  in  broad  krme^ 
'  the  eivil  eatabtisbment  of  rdigien,*  and  are  called  npon  to  sub** 
scribe  to  the  geoecal  principle  of  the  necessity  ef  an  Establish* 
moot.  Yd,  in  answering  the  very  first  objection,  he  shufBea  his 
terma  again,  and  speaha  of  <  the  puUic  encouragement  of  a  reli* 
'  gion,  the  main  doctrine  of  which  ia  good  will  lo  men,'  aa  '  the 
^  wly  EataUiahittenI'  for  which  be  pleads.  In  this  blundering 
wayi  the  Author  prooeeda  to  perplex  what  ia  dear,  and  to  eon* 
found  the  things  whioh  differ  as  widely  as  truth  and  errof ,  till  he 

*  See  Eeleotio  Review,  O.  S  Vol.  VII.  Part  IL  p.  1096. 
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has  just  conceded  enough  to  the  enemies  of  Diseenters,  to  ansiref 
the  purpose  of  betraying  the  cause  of  his  brethren,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  conciliate  any  consistent  advocate  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment. 

But  let  us  see  what  are  the  objections  to  the  establishmeDt  of 
Chrisiianity  by  the  civil  power,  which  Mr.  Belsham  volunteers  to 
answer. . 

*  Obj,  1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the 
civil  power,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  miX 
society.' — <  2.  The  support  of  religion  out  of  the  public  purse,  it  an 
act  of  injustice  to  the  dissentient  members  of  the  community,  because 
it  is  applying  their  portion  of  the  public  money  to  purposes  which  were 
not  originally  intended,  and  of  which  they  disapprove.' — *  3.  Truth  is 
omnipotent,  and  will  make  its  way  by  its  own  energies;  and  especially 
Christian  truth.' — *  4.  Christ  has  no  where  directed,  or  even  author- 
ised, the  civil  power  to  protect  and  patronize  his  church.' — *  5-  The 
Christian  religion  maintained  its  ground,  it  best  preserved  its  purity, 
and  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  earliest  ages,  when  it  was  not 
ohly  unsupported  by  the  civil  power,  but  when  it  was  most  violently 
opposed,  and  cruelly  persecuted  by  it.'—*  6.  Among  contending  par- 
ties, the  magistrate  is  but  ill  qualified  to  distinguish  and  to  support  the 
truth/— -<  7.  Experience  has  shewn  that  the  evils  which  have,  in  fact, 
resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  have.been  eoonnoas 
and  intolerable;  and  much  greater  than  any  good  which  ever  has  re* 
suited,  or  can  in  reason  ever  be  expected  to  result  from  it.' 

Now,  weakly  as  some  of  these  objections  are  put,  Mr.  Belabam 
does  not  attempt  to  refute  the  whole  of  them.  The  first  is  so 
loosely  worded,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  it :  in  its 
present  shape,  it  is  no  better  than  an  untenable  assumption  which 
no  writer  of  respectability  would  venture  ;  and  yet,  such  as  it  is, 
Mr.  Belsham  gets  rid  of  it  only  by  explaining  away  the  word 
Establishment,  as  meaning  '  the  public  encouragement  of  reli- 
'  gion.'  The  second  objection  is  equally  vague  and  invalid,  and 
no  person  who  did  not  wish  to  turn  the  sentiments  of  Dissenters 
to  ridicule,  would,  one  might  have  thought,  have  brought  it  for* 
ward  in  such  a  form.  To  any  Parliamentary  appKoation  of  the 
national  funds,  however  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  the  Disaesten 
have  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  objected  as  sn  infringement 
of  their  rights;  yet,  this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  *  a  moderate 
'  portion  of  the  public  treasure  being  expended  upon  the  object,' 
to  which  arrangement  *  the  minority,  or  the  governed,*  we  are 
told,  ^  must  necessarily  submit/  We  never  heard  the  annual 
grants  to  the  poor  clergy « or  even  those  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  slightest  manner  objected  to.  The  essential  injustice  of  all 
existing  church-establishments,  Mr.  B.  himself  admits  at  the  very 
time  that  he  is  seeming  to  explain  away  the  objection.  But  an 
individual  may. surely  object  to  the  principle  upon  which  an  ex- 
elusive  Kstablishmeut  is  founded,  and  to  the  grievances  insepara* 
hie  from  the  system,  without  questioning  the  right  of  the  Legia- 


kiture,  and  without  feeling  himself  bound  to  decline  its  protection 
and  bounty,  in  eases  in  which  not  the  shadow  of  injustice  can 
attach  to  its  application  of  the  national  funds.  The  remainiog 
objections  consist  of  undeniable  truths,  the  argumentative  force  of 
which  depends,  however,  entirely  on  the  mode  of  their  applies- 
ttOQ.  Mr.  Belsham,  of  course,  does  not  give  them  their  full 
force,  nor  does  he  furnish  any  thing  worthy  of  a  reply  to  them; 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  fifth,  our  readers  may 
judge  from  the  following  specimen.  After  affirming  that '  much 
'  more  has  been  said  of  the  purity  of  the  Ante-Constantine  age 
^  of  the  Church  than  truth  will  warrant,'  for  ^  endless  were  the 

*  inventions  of  the  Christian  philosophers  in  the  apostolic  age 
'  itself;*  e.  g.  ^  the  fable  of  the  miraculous  conception,'  the  doo« 
trine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  *  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  Origi- 
'  nal  Siu,  with  all  its  absurd  and  impious  appendages,'  he  adds : 

*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  the  civil  power,  rather  teaded  to  check  the  multi« 
plication  of  error,  by  protecting  the  errors  which  existed,  than  to 
increase  the  number ;  though^  tn  jaeif  the  number  did  tncretue  with 
auflBcient  rapidity,  even  after  the  age  of  Constantioe.' 

So  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  had  a  tendency  the  very  opposite  to  the  eflSeots 
which  were  found  to  result  from  it !     Admirable  logician  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sage  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  mature  review  of  the  historical  part  of  the  question  baa 
conducted  him.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  remark  that,  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  accession 
of  Constantino,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  which,  *  without  the  aids  of  secular  power  or  cboreh 
'authority,'  in  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  *  had  spre'ad  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 

*  Africa,* — in  the  space  of  little  more  tlian  another  three  hundred 
years,  became  so  *  greatly  corrupted  in  a  large  part  of  that  ex- 
tent,' that  its  ^  light  was  almost  extinguished.'*  This  strikinr- 
fact,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  had  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  an  eloquent  passage,  by  the  celebrated  John  Howe,  wbicli 
Mr.  Conder  has  cited  in  his  work  upon  Protestant  Nonconfor- 
mity.f  Our  worthy  Author  takes  just  an  opposite  view  of  the 
matter.    He  will  have  it,  that  it  is  *  entirely  owing,  under  Pro- 

*  vidence,  to  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  civil  power/ 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation ; 
in  shtirt,  that  we  are  not  all  now  Mahometans.  *  It  is  all  very 
*'  well,'  he  says,  '  to  talk  of  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  of 
'  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  Cliristian  religion,  which  needs 

•  Lardner»a  Works,  4to.  vol.  it.  p.  S58.        t  Vol.  ii.  p.  597. 


<  no  eoergiM  but  ils  own  to  easora  Mf  eesa ;  biii  all  thiB  wUl  401111 
'  iiolAttiy  agftinst  the  sweeping  ioourge  ef  oppreasiye  p^wer.*— 
AlMolutely  aoching !  Allboagb  it  u  an  uicoatrovertible  fact,  thai 
Cor  thtee  kundred  years  they  avaUc d  every  thing,  and  that  tooi^ 
lA  spite  of  the  utmost  resistance  on  the  part  of  civil  rulers,  and 
of  a  aeries  of  the  most  cruel  persecutioos.  This  is,  indeed,  a  new 
limw  of  history. 

WeH,  then,  if  it  be  so, — if  it  be  *  not  only  expedient,  but  ia- 
^  disfensably  requisite,  that  the  civil  power  should  iaterpoae  with 

<  all  its  allowable  energiesi  where  opportunity  oflfers,  ta  rescue 
^  Cbristiaaity  from  d^ruction,'  Mr.  Bekham  must  aurely  be 
ibrwavd  ta  advocate  the  suppression  of  worlds  striking  at  the 
very  root  of  public  morals,  and  avowedly  designed  to  bring 
Cbristianity  into  contempt    Let  us  hear. 

^  Though  it  is  an  undeniahle  ftict  that  the  Chrisfiao  reltgioo  so  well 
deservos*  so  mmh  needs,  and  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  pratecUott 
andjpatrooage  of  the  civftl  power,  it  stiU  remains  an  important  and  a 
gloiseus  trnth;  that  thk  Divine  doctrine  distkictlif  dudatms  aUpnd4^ 
iiammnd  mpfori^  through  the  paint  andpenaUiu  of'  lm»>* 

Nay :  he  goes  fortber ;  for  in  the  third  Sermon,  his  vfords 
wte,  *  utterly  disdaima  the  aid  and  ptotaatiou  of  dvil  pains, 
'  penalties,  and  reMtramtt  of  every  kmdmmd  of  every  de^gree^ 
Upon  tfais  point,  we  kaow  nut  wlwlber  we  dumM  eisi|pi«sa  oor 
pleasura.  at  agreeing  with  bias ;  for  really,  the  apeeimens  vidch 
wa  bava  given,  jaatify  the  doubt,  wbelber  a  gQ«>d  cauae  would 
not  be  safar  in  Inmng  Mr.  BeUham  aa  an  opponent  tbaa  as  an 
advocate. 

-  it  is  time  tbai  we  notsee  the  '  Inqourar.*  And  here  we  meel 
wilb  at  least  a  more  eoosiatciit  writer,  though  eel  a  moeh  bctilsr 
reasaeer  tbnn  Mr.  Belaban^  This  gentleman  at  enee  mainlaina, 
tbet  <  ae  attempt  to  withstand  the  progreas  of  Chriatianity^  jne« 

*  tifies  the  protectiae  of  Christtmiily  by  power;*  taking  Ibe 
ceaveeient  word  f^ateckiom  in  its  wsdesl  latilude,  an4  een- 
sofoently  ia  a  sense  wbdly  apposed  te  what  Mr.  Belsbam  ie« 
tends  by  it.  This  is,  of  course^  eat  tbe  oaly  paint  on  wiueh 
these  gentlemen  are  at  varianee.  Mr.  B.  in  eontvasting  the  qiini 
of  the  Jewish  eeonony  with  thst  of  the  New  Testemeet,  ia- 
sSancee  the  cases  ef  Nadab  and  Akihu,  and  ef  Korab,  Datban^ 
and  Abimm,  and  affirma  rather  too  rouadLy,  that  <  nothing  ef 
^  Ibis  sort  eeours  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  bis  apeatlea.' 
The  In<(uirer  baa  a  better  asemory,  and  he  addoocs  the  miraoe- 
loea  pueisbment  of  SUymaa  the  Saroerer,.  aa  an  instanoe  ^  of  tifaie 
'  protection  of  religion  by  power  ;^  and  he  thus  aa^oioBslj 
argues :  '  PaAil  bad  net  political  power,  bui  he  bad  ndraculocis 

*  power.*  FroBB  wbieb  be  woukl  have  ua  infer,  that  tbosa  whe 
have  not  miraculous  power,  oftay  and  ought  to  use  politiral 
power.  Or  we  may  put  it  tbns :  An  imy ired  Apoalie^  acting  luader 


tb«  iomiediftle  direction  of  the  Ssirit  of  Ooi),  inflicM; »  mtn. 
euioiM  punishineBt  upon  a  pretenoed  sorcerer  for  the  ptirpoee  of 
oon¥inoiiig  the  bye^-ettniteri  of  the  tnKh  of  Clitisthinily ;  umf 
ae  the  resuh^  the  deputy  of  the  country,  ^  trhen  he  saw  what 
<'  was  done,  beliet^tdy  beiii^g  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
^  Lord." '  Thtrefore^  upon  the  strength  of  tlie  Apostoric  ex- 
ample, <  a  Christian  magistrate  \ii  Justified  in  a  temperate  use 
'  01  hU  power,  wliea  a  similar  omnce  calls  for  its  exertion/ 
although  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  attended  with  the  beoe- 
ficial  effect  which  was  the  simple  purpoM  of  the  mirade ! ! 

We  do  not  know  what  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  gentle-* 
man  are :  they  are  certainly  far  from  what  are  generally  tennevi 
orthodox.  A  person  who  epetks  of  the  Gal^ififst  at  worshipping 
'  the  Universal  Father  in  the  chnrmcter  ef  the  Maniehean  God/ 
supposing  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  mnst^  in  religious  matters, 
be  at  least  a  very  ilUinformed  man  ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  him 
from  this  obstnre  intimation  of  his  opinions^  we  should  fear^ 
fliat  the  *  attempt  to  prejudice  an  inquiring  mind  against  the 
*  iruths  of  the  Gospel/  might,  in  the  fallible  judgenoent  of  a 
Calvinist  magistrate,  be  brought  hoD)e  to  him.  We  hope  that 
he  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  temperate  chastisement  due  ta 
such  an  offence.    Constables,  do  your  duty. 

We  should  wrong  this  Inquirer,  however,  aknost  as  grossly 
as  he  wrongs  the  CaWinist,  were  we  to  conceal  that  there  nm 
many  sentiments  in  bis  Letters,  of  which  we  cordially  appravn^ 
and  which  conciliate  our  reaped  for  the  Author.  The  aeTnen 
castigatioa  he  bestows  on  the  iudivklual  to  whom  the  lietlers  avn 
addressed,  is  at  once  just  and  able :  it  is  only  in  the  g^enera) 
argument  tliat  he  fails.  The  following  remarks  are  excellent; 
The  Writer  has  just  cited  the  emphatic  command  which  foHows 
the  Apostolic  injunction,  <^  not  to  be  unequaHy  yoked  together 
•*  with  unbelievers  /*  he  proceeds  to  say, 

*  Here  we  see  the  great  Parent  of  all,  who  ^  knoweth  our  frame,^' 
solicitous  to  remove  his  dependent  children  from  the  moral  contagioii^ 
of  itffidcl  society.  To  his  own  unchangeable  perfisction  it  alone  be^ 
longs  to  contemplate  without  danger  the  reoesses  of  a  perverteA 
mind.  He  may  *^  bid  his  sun  to  shine  en  the  evil  and  on  die  good,'' 
and  his  infinite  benevolence  may  so  order  events  as  to  prepare  ihn 
heart  of  the  Infidel  to  receive  "  The  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  :*'*<— 
hut  the  safety  of  his  frail  and  erring  children  lies  in  their  obedience 
:o  his  manifested  will.  They  are  commanded  to  be  separate  froni 
ambelievers ;  they  are  instructed  by  him  who  "  is  touched  with  a  feeU 
jng  of  our  infirmities,"  to  pray  not  to  he  led  into  temptation.  The 
example  of  the  insphred  Apostle  carries  this  idea  still  fhrther— even 
he  did  not  venture  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  present  attainments, 
but  foi^tting  the  things  which  are  behind,  continually  pressed  lor- 
ward  After  greater  degrees  of  pecfection  in  the  Christian  life.    Were 
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we  fully  imprtBsed  with  these  coDsiderations,  we  should  feel  too  so*- 
licitous  about  advancing  our  own  work,  to  desire  to  aKume  the  task 
of  convertiog  others.  We  should  cease  from  the  vaio  inquby  of 
**  What  shall  this  man  do  V  in  anxious  solicitude  to  obey  the  impe- 
jcative  injunction,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me/* 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  general 
tenour  of  your  Discourse  which  it  does  not  warrant*  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  may  not  fairly  infer,  that  you  consider  that  shyness 
and  separation  from  unbelievers,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostle 
positively  enjoins  by  Divine  authority,  to  be  a  species  of  persecution. 
You  assert  that  *'  you  never  entered  the  pulpit  under  a  more  im- 
perious  sense  of  duty,"  than  when  you  thus  ventured,  not  only  to 
dispense  yourself  with  tlie  observance  of  an  absolute  command^  but 
**  to  teach  men  so'^ — to  use  the  powerful  influence  which  your  do- 
quence,  your  popular  favour,  gave  you  over  a  partial  audience,  to 
persuade  them  that  you  are  better  acquainted  with  theaodd  dnties  of 
Christians  towards  Unbelievers,  than  he  who  was  miraculously  in- 
fitructed  how  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  those  duties  to  the  converted 
Gentiles.  I  would  not  willingly  o&nd  you,  but  the  best  interests  of 
many  a  young  and  ingenuous  mind  are  at  stake,  and  I  deeply  feel 
tne  aanger  they  are  incurring.'  pp.  14< — 15. 

*  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  express  my  surprise  and  grief,  that  yau  should 
be  <'  surprised  and  grieved,"  at  the  involuntary  manifestation  of  in- 
dignant feeling,  which,  though  it  might  infringe  for  a  moment  the 
decorum  of  a  Christian  Court  of  Justice,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  a  Christian  spirit— -What !  do  you  deem  yourself  justi6ed  in 
taking  fire  at  what  you  were  pleased  to  think  an  implied  accusation  of 
your  discharge  of  the  ministerial  office — do  you  deem  yourself  jus- 
tified in  retorting  widi  personal  obloquy,  an  irreverent  sarcasm ; 
fi>rgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  superior  age,  and  statiou,  and  cha* 
racter — and  yet  pretend  to  be  **  suiprised  and  grieved"  that  a  Chm* 
tian  audience  could  not  sit  with  callous  insensibility  while  a  daring 
infidel  presumed  to  brand  the  gracious  Redeemer  as  an  impostor  and 
a  liar ! — At  an  imaginary  affront  to  yourself  you  are  up  in  arms  directly^ 
but  the  grossest  and  mot^t  shameless  attack  upon  him  you  can  listen  to 
with  complacency,  and  only  feel  regret  when  the  blasphemer  is  con- 
demned. Oh,  where  is  your  faith,  where  your  love,  where  your 
tender  concern  for  the  young  and  the  unwary!  Are  you  indeed 
'<  entering  the  pulpit  under  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  ^*  Are  you 
preaching,  not  yourself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  yourself  the 
servant  of  your  flock  for  his  sake  V  p.  17. 

To  the  main  fallacy  in  Mr.  Fox's  Semion,  we  had  occasion  to 
advert  in  a  former  article;  we  refer  to  his  absurd  attempt  to  ex* 
plain  away  the  culpability  of  scepticism.  The  hi<;hly  rliMigerous 
tendency  of  the  wiiole  passas^e,  although  the  Preacher*s  meaning 
uras  evidently  different  from  that  which  his  language  is  made  to 
suggest,  is  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  *  Inquirer*  at  47;  and  be 
justly  remarks  that  *  he  ^*  who  knew  what  was  in  man,**  does  not 
f  appear  to  have  thought  such  a  difficulty  of  conviction*  as  Mr, 
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FoJt  apologi^ses  for,  *  any  merit:  *^  Because  tfabn  hast  aeeo  iaii» 
'  ^*  tboii  bast  believed ;  blessed  are  tbey  that  have  not  seen  and 
'  *^  yet  httVe  believed.*^ — ^*  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
^  ''  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.*  ** 

But  our  readers  will  perceive  that  neither  of  the  tiublications 
before  us,   throw  any  light  Upon  the  difficult  question  which 
formed  part  of  our  inquiry  in  a  former  article,  namely,  What  is 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  magistrate  in  reference  to  bias* 
pbemous  opinions?  tn  that  article,  it  will  be  in  their  recollection, 
that  we  gave  no  opinion  witli  respect  to  tl)e  *  right  of  th^  St^te  io 
*  punish  blasphemy,*  and  it  was  for  this  reason  ;  the  term  rigtdf 
u  at  once  equi vocal. and  .iovidiousr    The  State,  that  is  to  sav 
tbe  I^egislature,  baa  anuncontrolable  right  to  pass  what  laws  it 
deems  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  peopte,  and  the  people 
mre  bound  by.  those  laws^  provided  they  interfere  with  no  hi^er 
obligation;  but  whether  its  enactments  are  expedient  or  hot,  is 
another  matter,  which  is  open  to  consideration.    The  rt^Aiif  bjf  the 
Government  to  punish  Carlile,  could  not  be  rationally  qiiestione^, 
particular! v  as  he  wa^  acting  jn  deliance  of  a  previous  decisioji 
of  (he  Judicial  Bench^'  anu  could  neither  plead  i/o^norance  of  ttip 
law,  nor  any  right  of  conscience,  in  mitigation  of  his  delinqq^noj. 
J'hpsjB  pefsions^  we  r^m|ifke(j[j  who  d^ub^^fl  the  propri^ty  of  the 
indicimen^  Celt  no  pity  jTqr  thf^pViiDinai ;  for  he  had  so  thoroughly 
qesi^rved.tto  veogeeoce  of  .the  laws  by  h^s  sedition,  that  no  wish 
opuld.  b^  entertained  that  he  should  be  punished  with  lenity. 
Theqnly  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  disapproved  of  tlie 
gronnd  tafceb  ibr  the  prosecution,  we  added,  wa9,  lest  tlie  spirit 
of   tlie  Constitution  should  be   violatec!^  in   his  conviction,   or 
Cl^ristianity  injured  by  the  ititerference  df  the  magistrate  for,  its 
support.     It  was  to  the  inexpediency  of  siich  prosecutions, |p 
general,  u'l^p'n  the  specific  ground  rfr',tlielr  teindehcy  to  .prejudice 
ttie  minds  dt  infidels  against  Christianity  iUelf,  that  our  remafk^, 
so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  cases  of  Hone  and  Carlile^  were 
strictly  confined. 

The  sentiments  we  there  expressed,  had  no  pretensions  to 
novelty.  In  an  early  number  of  the  former  series  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  the  Reviewer  of  Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume,  had  stated  far 
more  forcibly  the  obvious  reasons  which  lie  against  *  the  exer- 

*  tion  of  temporal  force,  whether  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  purely 

*  secular  form,  or  any  proceedings  tending  to  this  exertion, 
^  against  the  propagators  of  erroneous  speculations.'  We  shall^ 
perhaps,  be  excused  for  transcribing  them  here.  * 

*  1.  T'he  exertion  of  force  for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of 
errof;!  proceeds  on  a  principle  which  is  itself  the  most  impious  of  all 
errors :  i^  assumes  the  infallibility  of  the  power  that  makes  it. 

*  2.  Though  the  power,  whetner  an  individual  or  a  corporation  of 
persons  etercising'^  s iich  authority,  toere  an  infallible  judge  of  truth* 
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there  can  be  no  proof  derived  from  the  Christian  institutes,  that  the 
Governor  of  the  world  has  invested  the  temporal  authority  with  any 
right  of  interference  or  punishment,  one  step  beyond  the  offences 
which  immediately  violate  the  good  order  of  the  body  politic 

*  3.  As  the  exercise  of  power  is  not  authorized  by  Christianity :  so 
neither  can  it  be  justified  by  any  practical  experience  of  its  being 
adapted  to  produce  its  intended  effect.  The  experience  of  ages 
testiBes  its  inefHcacy,  The  re-action  of  the  human  mind  against  what 
has  been  felt  as  persecution,  has  commonly  produced  a  more  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  obnoxious  opinions,  which  have  thenceforth  been 
propagated  with  more  daring  zeal,  or  witli  more  sedulous  cunning,  so 
that  their  extermination  would  be  effected  only  by  exterminatidg  their 
believers. 

*  4.  If  this  power  is  to  be  exercised  at  a]l»  there  are  no  de6nable 
limits  to  Its  exercise,  since  there  can  be  no  indisputable  rules  for  de- 
ciding what  error  is  too  small,  or  what  punishment  is  too  greet*  It 
.will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportioas  of  iurpitude  and  per- 
nicious tendency  iu  the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  error:  and 
among  the  adherents  to  any  given  system  of  opinions,  there  will  not 
be  wanting  some  who  can  foresee  the  most  dreadful  consequeooes 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  even  the  minutest  of  its 
articles,  and  who  therefore,  if  invested  with  power,  and  unrestrained 
by  policy,  would  enact  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  death  against  the 
sligntest  deviation  from  the  appointed  creed. 

*  5.  If  we  could  even  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  ezerdte  oi 
human  power  being  just  in  the  abstract,  it  is  impossible  to  find  or 
imagine  any  man,  or  corporation  of  men,  so  sublimely  yirtuoua,  as  lo 
exercise  it  with  an  exclusive,  disinterested  regard  to  its  object,  la 
all  cases  that  ever  yet  occurred,  worldly  advantage,  or  the  8|Miit  of 
party,  or  some  other  mean  principle,  has  mingled  in  thoM  proceed* 
mgs  of  temporal. power  against  heretics  and  unbelieyersi  whidi  hate 
been  professedly  dictated  oy  a  pure  love  of  truth. 

*  6.  It  seems  no  less  than  a  virtual  rejection  of  religion,  to  admit 
that  its  evidence  is^ot  such  as  to  support  it,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  provision  to  inflict  temporal  pains  and  penalties  on  its  adyecsaries 
and  deserters/ 

Such  are  the  objections — we  will  not  tenn  them  unanswer* 
able,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  answered — which  lie  against 
tlie  general  principle  of  prosecutions  for  blasphemy.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  well  meaning  persons,  however,  who  labour 
under  an  incurable  incapacity  of  entertaining  any  general  propo- 
sition on  the  subject,  apd  whom  the  attempt  to  reason  with  them 
on  general  principles,  only  inflames  into  the  most  imbecile  anger. 
Havin£^  no  clearer  ideas  of  the  proper  end  of  human  legislation, 
than  that  it  is  the  vindictive  punishment  of  the  offender,  they 
think  it  quite  enough  that  a  roan  should  be  wicked^  in  order  to 
draw  down  tlie  just  vengeance  of  the  civil  power,  and  are  ready 
to  charge  any  one  who  raises  a  debate  on  the  law  by  whidi  he 
is  tried,  as  an  accomplice.  To  such  |>ersoos  we  shoald  in  yahn 
address  ourselves .:  many  of  them  are  such  as  we  would  not 
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^iUingly  ofTeDd,  and  could  not  possibly  conyioce.  But  there 
are  individuals  of  another  description,  better  informed  on  the 
points  at  issue,  and  capable,  at  any  rate,  of  understanding  the 
grounds  of  an  abstract  opinion  which  they  are  unable  to  contro* 
^ert,  who  yet  can  be  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  prevailing  among  the  class  we  have  alluded 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  injurious  clamour  against  persons 
holding  sentiments  differing  from  their  own.  To  them,  it  should 
seem  to  be  still  more  fruitless  to  address  the  language  of  remon- 
strance. We  cannot,  however,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  take 
leave  of  the  present  subject  without  adverting  to  the  perfidious 
behaviour  of  the  Conductors  of  a  Journal  making  the  highest  pre- 
tensions to  a  religious  character,  in  reference  to  the  first  article 
in  our  January  Number.  That  the  Christian  Observer  should 
take  a  very  opposite  view  of  the  whole  question,  we  must  have 
anticipated  from  the  political  character  of  the  Journal  itself; 
and  from  us,  on  all  points,  it  is  welcome  to  differ.  Argument 
we  can  meet  with  argument ;  and  with  those  of  their  readers 
who  condescend  to  look  into  our  pages  also,  we  have  no  fear  of 
not  standing  well  on  the  score  of  good  intention,  how  inferior 
soever  in  depth  of.  judgement,  in  extent  of  information,  in  elo- 
quence, in  every  thing  but  fairness  and  honesty,  we  may  be  to 
our  assailants.  But  the  Conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer 
are  well  aware  that  the  Eclectic  Review  has  long  since  been 
put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  their  party ;  that  it  is 
rarely  seen  by  the  majorttv  of  their  readers;  that  no  ordinary, 
pains  and  importunity,  and  even  artifice,  are  employed  to  keep 
the  abhorred  Journal  out  of  certain  circles,  the  most  ludicrdi|S 
dread  of  its  tendency  bein^  affected  in  some  instances ;  in  others, 
its  being  given  up,  has  been  peremptorily  and  unconditionally  in- 
sisted upon.  When  we  say  they  know  this,  we  mean  that  the 
individuals  upon  whom  by  name  we  could  fix  these  charges^  are 
within  the  circle  of  their  familiar  acquaintance,  and  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  but  they  should  know  what  we  state,  to  be 
the  fact.  In  pursuance  of  this  same  policy,  they  have  them- 
selves attempted  to  identify  the  Eclectic  Review  with  the 
Monthly  Repository,  and  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  as  apolo- 
gists for  Carlile.  We  shall  transcribe  the  passage  we  allude  to,* 

*  *  That  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Monthly  Repository  would  be 
sincere  advocates  in  this  cause,  was  of  course  to  be  expected :  it  was 
only  labouring  in  Uieir  vocation :  but  that  the  Eclectic  Review,  pro- 
fessing its  high  tone  of  piety  and  its  zeal  for  the  extenMon  of  Scrip- 
tural truth,  should  have  put  forth  such  an  article  on  the  subject  as 
appears  in  its  last  Number,  was  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  ^  1  cer- 
tainly thought,  that  every  good  man,  of  every  name,  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  our  laws  had  the  power  of  restraining  such  abuses  of  the 
press,  as  those  which  had  called  forth  such  general  indignation  against 
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and  then  leave  our  readers  to  jodse  of  ^e  obvious  intent  of  such 
a  reference,  as  well  a^  of  the  hioutes  ^tiieh  must  have  dictated 
h. '  What  the  Eclectic  HcrvieTvers  had  advanced  on  the  suft|ect, 
tfaey  carefully  abstain  Trotn  explaining',  because  without  absolute 
fahiehoody  they  could  not  have  liiade  it  answer  their  purpose. 
To  have  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  article  in  question, 
ik  occupied  with  an  ^xpodure  of  the  essential  culpability  of 
acepticiftm,  and  with  an  exaiuination  of  the  force  of  human  testi- 
ifabny  as  the  instituted  means  of  combating;  it,  and  that  religious 
prosecutions  are  deprecated  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  in- 
expediency as  tending  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  infidels  against 
Cttristianity,  would  have  been  at  once  to  furnish  their  readers 
with  the  ineans  of  detecting  the  baseness  of  the  insinuation.  And 
if  they  had  not  felt  pretty  secure  that  the  article  alluded  to  had 
dot  been,  and  certainly,  after  their  account  of  it,  would  not  be 
consulted  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  they 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  a  charge  which,  if  proved  to  be 
fklse,  must  reflect  tenfold  discredit  upon  themselves.     But  we 
admit  that  it  was  a  tempting  opportunity  of  throwing  odium  on 
ibe  Journal  itself  and  on  the  character  of  its  Conductors  ;  for 
tkey  were  morally  certain  that  it  must  succeed,  and  that  hence- 
forth a  pious  horror  wo\ild  be  awakened  by  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  its  Proprietor.     This  feeling  has  been  ascertained 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  respectable  individuals  who  never  read 
a  number,  perhaps  not  a  page  of  the  Eclectic  Revfew,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  individuals  implicated  in  the  euilt  of  con- 
ducting it^  except  ip^hat  they  have  derived  from  similar  inisrepre- 
aentatiOns.    We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  thus 
plainly  Itito  these  disgusting  details,'  in  order  to  enaSle  our 
readers  ftilly  to  appreciate  the  object  of  this  last  faithless  and 
nefarious  attack.     For  our  own  parts,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
poMue'**' through  evil  report,^'  as  well  as  *' through  good  re- 
*^port,*'  the  course  on  which  we  have  enterefd,  in  the  mil  assurance 
that  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  our  opinions  sb'all'con- 
tinbe  to  be  held,  must  ultimately  depend  only  upon  oufselVcs. 
Tbib  services  which  the  Eclectic  Review  has  rendered  in  the 
cause  'of  Scriptural  Truth,  atthough  of  small  account  with  the 
bigoted  partisan,  may  possibly  endure  a  compiirison  ^ith  Qiosa 
of  men  who,  in  their  zeal  against  blasphemy,  treat  wltb  •ucb 
utter  disregard  the  ninth  precept  of  the  Uecaloguey 

the  high  priest  of  the  pscudo  <*  Temple  of  Rea'sOln.''  But  ft  ieemt 
eiAer  that  I  was  mistaken,  or  that  Eclectic  Reviewers  are  not  all 
ffood  mea ;  an  aiteroativet  however,  which  I  i>y  tip  means'wkb  to 
follow  firom  dve  remarks  which  I  have  felt  it  my  doty  to  mike  ttpoa 
this  subject.  I  can  concede  much  where  I  cannot  provi^  a  Crinmiil 
iateittioB.'    [Pid^i  Defensor.]    Ch.  Obs.  JStti.    ^     '    '"  '    ' 
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Ae  Condwctori  (f  the  EcLicric  Review,  iv  ft^^M  viformmoi^ 
fpo/t  paidj  o/me  tubjecf,  extent,  and  proiabU  price  ^tueiwfrl^i 
tphuh  ihtji  may  dep^  t^xm  itaig  cammnKaMto  uepiiilfc,  y  oan?  ' 
ntttnt  tnth  itt  plmi. 
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tibrament  novvean ;  k  PUsage  des  Btrs^ 
gets.  Par  John  DaTenport,  MaRiwde 
Langoes;    1 9nia  4s. 

Mailtard*s  Complete  Tkcatisa  n«  tbs 
Present  and  Past  Participlea  of  the 
French  Language*  contataing  Roles 
hitherto  unexplained,  with  Exnmplcs» 
followed  by  an  Analysis.    3s.  6d. 

Chefs-d'eeuvre  of  French  Liteintme; 
consisting  of  interesting  Extracta  from 
the  ctassDe  French  Writen.  hi  Pit>ec 
and  Verse,  with  biographical  and  criti* 
cal  remarks  on  the  Authors  and  tbcir 
Works.  Very  beautifully  printed,  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  in  Bvo.  price 
1 1.  4s.  A  few  copies  to  be  had,  superbly 
printed  and  hot*pressad,  in  royal  Svo. 
price  II.  16s. 

Nonvean  Recneil  de  Contes  ct  Anee* 
dotes  Fmn^s-Italien.     19mo.  6s»  bdt. 

■  ISTORT. 

A  History  of  the  Indian  Arcbipdago  ; 
oontnintng  an  account  of  the  manners, 
arts,  languages,  religkMM,  insticotioniv 
and  commerce,  of  its  inhabitants.  Bj 
John  Crawford,  F.R.S.  late  BriUsh  Re- 
sident at  tbe  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java. 
With  thirty-five  illustrative  Mips  and 
Sngravinga.    3  vols.  Svo.  91.  19s.  6d. 

Historical  Documents  and  Rcdectinna 
on  the  Government  of  Hollind.  By^ 
Louis  Bonaparte,  Ex-King  of  Holland. 
3  vols.  8vo.  11.  16s. 

MATniMATICS. 

Th%  Elemento  of  Euclid;  Tic.  tkw 
first  Six  Books,  witki  the  Eleventh^  •ad 
an  Abridgement  of  tbn  TmMhi    iu 


Liet  «/*  1Vork$  rtcmtU^  PMi»li»4< 
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%hich  the  errors  of  former  «ditioD9  are 
eorre'cteil,  and  their  obicurities  ex- 
plained ;  many  of  the  Demohstrations 
lire  made  shorter  and  more  generalj  and 
several  oseful  Propositions  added  j  to- 
cher with  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  a  Treatise 
of  Practical  Geometry.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  much  important  in- 
formation. By  Alexander  Ingram,  Ma- 
thematician, Leith.  8vo.  8s. 

A  Key  to  Bland's  Algebraical  Pro- 
blems, producing  Simple  and  Quadratic 
Equations,  desienied  as  an  introduction 
to  the  hifther  branches  of  Analytics. 
By  John  Darby,  Teacher  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, Leeds.     Sto.'Ss. 

MfSCBLLAMEOOS. 

Att  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 
Tgnoi^nce^  By  John  Foster.  8fo.  7s.  6d. 

Tb<  Spirit  of  Cervantes;  or.  Dob 
Quints  Alyridged ;  a  Selection  of  the 
Episodes  and  Incidents,  with  a  Summary 
Sketch  of  the  Story  of  that  popular 
Romance.  With  four  superior  coloured 
Engravings.     Royal  8to.  18s.bds. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  en- 
titled Parliamentary  Enquiry.  To  which 
is  subjoined,  a  Letter  commented  upon 
in  Ihat  Article.  By  John  Davison.  B.D. 
Rector  of  Workington,  and  late  Fellow 
of  Ofiel  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Short-hand,  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  late  ingefiioui  Dr.  Byrom. 
By  William  Gawtrefs.  12mo.5f. 

The  Works  of  Mary  Brunton;  con- 
tmiahig  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  Emmeline, 
Self-control,  and  Discipline.  With  a 
PMtrait.    7  vols,  post  8vo.  SL  18a.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Present  System  of 
RMd-making,  with  Observations  de- 
duced from  prBCtiee  and  experience, 
with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the  ezistiog 
Laws,  and  tbe  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  making,  repair- 
ing, and  preserving  Roads,  and  defend- 
ing the  Road  Funds  from  misapplication. 
The  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised, 
with  additional  observations  and  direc- 
tions, founded  on  increased  experience 
and  practice,  together  with  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
inona  on  this  interesting  subject.  By 
Ji>hn  Ix>ndon  M^Adam,  Esq.  General 
Surveyor  of  tbe  Roads  in  tbe  Bristol 
District.  Ss. 

The    Priory;  or,   a  Sketch  of  the 
Wilton  Family:   designed    to  convey 
religionaand  practical  hints  on  a 


sn^ect  of  the  greatest  im^Hirtancek  By 
a  Lady.  19mo.ds. 

Winter  Evening  Tales;  collected 
among  the  Cottages  in  the  South  of 
Scotbnd.  By  James  Hogg.  2  vols. 
ISma  i4s. 

Studies  of  the  Historic  Muse ;  or,  a 
Philosophical  Argument,  in  Three  Chap- 
ters, with  a  Chronological  Table  on  is 
new  Plan ;  and  also  a  general  Table  of 
the  Subjecta  of  Human  Knowledge  con- 
nected in  their  historical  order.  By 
Rowley  Lascelles,  Esq.  4ta  12s. 

Tbe  Remonstrance  of  a  Unitarian,  ad- 
dressed to  theBisbop  of  St.  David's.  By 
Captain  James  Giffbrd,  R.N.  Second 
edition,  with  additions.  58. 

England*s  Brightest  Gems;  or,  a 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Anniversaries  of  the 
Religious  and  Charitable  InstiUitioni^ 
held  in  London,  in  May,  la^O;  pro» 
senting  a  compendium  of  all  the  in» 
fbrmatton  necessary  to  a  complete  ap« 
quaintance  with  the  present  state  of 
these  interesting  Societies,  Ik 

A  Fragment  of  tbe  History  of  Jobii 
Bull,  with  the  birth,  parentage,'  educa* 
tion,  and  humours  of  Jack  Radical,  an4 
incidental  remarks  upon  ancient  and 
modem  Radicalism.  8vo.  5u 

POETXY. 

Ismael,  an  Oriental  Tale;  with  other 
Poems.  By  Edward  George  Lystoa 
Bolmer.  Written  between  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  fifteen,  l^mo.  7s. 

Poems,  by  Bernard  Barton.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

Fables  of  Im  Fontaina^  translated. 
Svo.  IQs.  6d. 

Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  the  tate 
King.    By  Mrs.  Hemam.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

rOLITICAU 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cansea  of  tba 
progressive  Depreciation  of  Agrienltnral 
Labour  iu  Modem  Times;  with  sog- 
gestiona  far  itt  Remedy.    Svoi4B» 

• 

THXOLOGT. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  and  Translations  of 
Sacred  Sonp,  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  Samnel  Ilqrsley, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  late  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph.  .4  vols.  Svo.  81.  2s.  , 

Sermons,  comprising  various  Matters 
of  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev« 
D.  W.  Garrow,  D  D.  of  Christ  Chords 
Oxford,  and  Reetor  o^  East  Barney 
Herts.    Svo.  10s.  ^. 
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Serthbtrs»  hy  the  Tlotf.  WiUiaOi  fter; 

bcrt,.CIk.  Rector,  of  Spoflbrtb.  17nrio.4t. 

S^mdot,-  tnoitrattve  i^Dd  Practical. 

By  i>he    Rev,    WilHam  Oiipiiif,  M.A. 

Riteior  of  Pulverhatch,  Salop.   &vo,  12s. 

A  Coarie  of  Thirteen  Sermobs  oh 
1l0^DeratioD ;  comprising  a  general 
▼ie«r  of  the  Work  of  Grace  on  the  Heart. 
B^  Joseph  Sutdiffe,  A.M.  With  a 
himd  of  the  Author.    6s. 

£ki  Inqnlrj,  chiefly  oo  Principles  of 
Migkni^  ihtothe  Nature  and  PivcipliniB 
of  Haman  Motives.  By  the  Rev.  John 
T^ifoee,  M.A.  formerly  of  C.  p.  C. 
Ok(<trd,  apd,  Aathor  of  the  Bamptoo 
liiitttrB  Seilnoni  for  180$.  Svo. 
1t)i.6d. 

The  Third  Volnme  of  A  Summary 
6f  the  History  of  the  English  Church, 
idd  of  tte  Sects  which  have  departeil 
tf&k  Us  ComtDunion;  #ith  Answers  to 
«dL*h  Dis^eiking  Body  relative  to  its 
pt%tihided  Grodnds  of  Separation;  carry- 
mg  down  the  narrative  to  t|ie  vear  1800^ 
•^  introddcing  dl^ussiohs  or  the  Prio- 
Hfflki  bekl  by  Presbyterians,  Arian^ 
MdiMabt>  HutcUmoniabs,  Sweden^ 
iMMkns,  Methodiiu,  and  Socibians* 
ByjoUmon  Grant,  M.A.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  SVbi  12s.-^The  two 
preceding  Volomes  may  be  had,  priee 
IL  6s. 

%  Horss  «HoibiletleSb;  t  ^?e  itoO 
DiscoArsee  (in  the  fbrm  df  SifeletdttO  <>n 
the  whole  Scriptnres.  By  the  Rev.  <X 
Simeon,  M.A.  Felto^r  of  Ring's  Co!fe^; 
Cnftbridg^     11  voIa  Svo.  51.  15s.  6d. 

The  Domestic  Minister's  Asslsiani^ 
dri  Piwyei^  for  the  Dse  of  Families.   By 
the  Rev.  William  Jay.    8vo;  9i« 
•  M  SeMMion  the  death  of  the  RftV.  J. 
Sibico*    ByW.  Priestliy.   Svo.ls.  Bd. 

The  School  Visitor's  Assi»Unt,  a  Col* 
lection  of  Prayers  fn  tfie  mo«t.siin|>l€ 
It^teJ*    0jr  Bafriet  Corp.     t5«. 

Ilid'Ptoiis  Thresher,  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Agrli:i^ture,  Manufius- 
tures.  Statistics,  and  State  of  Society  of 
Oehiftby,  and  parts  uf  HollaiU.  ^o^ 
piradde.    Bx"  W.   Jacob,  Esq.  P.R.S. 

A  Vi^it  to'thUFrovittce  oT'^pji^e^  C>^ 
MdM,  by  James  Strichak  fd  m9,  pOiil 
t«inin|r  every  kind  ot  fplonbation  w'hi» 
A^'EmifgAttt  can  dbsire  tO  oLutb^.  de- 
rWed  ttom  authlidite  S^ufces  ioaiic^sK 
^"tafbH^ksi  Tr4Ve)ieHr  witlMTctiikrii 
«n  Mr.  mHA>e<&>i'  Sd^Mint  iik'ihe  Il- 


linois, and  a  bric^Accoont  of  Mr.  Ooar* 
lay's  Proceedings  as  a  Refonber  in  Up- 
per Canada.  The  whole  carefully  drami 
up  from  Materials  furnished  by  tb«  An* 
thor's  Brother,'  who  baa  been  twewiy 
years  resident  in  the  conntry,  nod  a 
Member  of  the  Government.  8va  6t.M. 
An  Account  of  Timbucioo  and  Housa, 
territories  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  hj 
El  Dage  Abd  Salom  Shabeemet  a  nativa 
of  Marocco,  who  personally  Tisitcd  and 
resided  as  a  merchant  in  those  intcfast* 
Inf  countr?es.  With  notes,  critical  and 
(explanatory.  To  whicb  are  added^ 
liters  descriptive  of  variooa  Jonrocys 
fhrougb  West  and  South  B^ffbary,  and 
across  the  Mountains  of .  Atlaa.  By 
James  Grey  Jackson*  Eeq.  pfofcsws  of 
Arabic,  and  author  of  an  Aoc—yt  of 
the  Etfipire  of  Marpoco»  imd  of  tba 
Dislriets  of  Suse,  Tkftlelt»  and 
too,  kc.    Svo  ]2s. 

Lomlinii  niustrati:  Graphic 
toric  Memorials  of 
ti.  Chapels,  Schools,  Cbaritabh^  Worn 
dations,  Palaeev,  Hall%  C9mt<b  f*^ 
cessions.  Places  6t  early  AomKned^ 
and  modern,and  present  Theatf«.  m 
the  cities  aiid  subvrba  ^  liondoa  and 
Westminster.  With  137  pUtcs  of  Vltw% 
Plaits,  dfc.  Elephant  4tQ^  \ilL  io  Aeett 
itias,  1 51.  1 5s.  A  fei^  seu  of  tfye  Elates, 
Proof  Impressio'ns,  without  tba  I^tter^ 
press,  may  be  had  on  cplonbi^  ^pei^ 
priee  151.  X5s»  \p  sbeetf.  The  Wan  m 
yet  sold  in  numUers  (thirty)  at  8a.  and 
10s.  6d.  each  -,  and  Subscribera  who  have 
not  completed  their  Sets,  are  wyeitsd 
to  mak^  early  appfication.  A  Ssfipla* 
fheot  to  the  ^bove  ^ork,,  qanajetisf  ef 
several  ptates  of  fiermond^oy  Abbey, 
Sintl  of  other  EdipcesL  jrith  fipp^opnasi 
Tetter-press  Dcscrip^oos,  w{U  appar  la 
the  course  of  tte  year.   .  , ,      . , 

A  New  Picture  of  ^j^lcaa«djURo- 
▼i'rons,  in  the  form  Of  pu  IlJMrBcy« 
By  Marien  Vasi,  Membef  of  tha  Btias- 
can  Academy  of  Gortona,  Ico*  Iflos- 
trated '  with  a  Man  of  the  Bond  froa 
Rome  to  Naples,  ouoierDoa  Viasn^  aad 
a  Neijr.PIanctf  the  City.  iSoMw  lOs-fid. 

Aa  Ijtinerary  of  ^I>emifaHC|^.  fiweda. 
}tbrway',  mi,d  Russia,  beioff  a  oosoplels 
Guide  ,to  Travellers  ^  tbroHfb  thest 
^uunlriey^  containing  a  a^inate  dOKvip- 
lion  of  the  roads,  cities,  towoa*  ian% 

^ai)d  mede^  of  tfaveUfBg*    ^  ^ 
arcj.    Illnsiril^d  by  an  " 

ap,  18mo.  7s.  bd. 
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AgricuUaral  systems  exam ined»  447,  €t 

Allason't  views  of  theaotiquitiMof  Pola, 
44;  compared  witb  Stuart's  Athens 
and  M.  Cassas'  work,  45  ;  deteriflim 
of  the  amphilheaire,  47. 

America,  mpmkmt  of  English  wriien  on, 
complained  of,  M',  uuabimity  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  their  jealousy  towards,  401  j 
see  Walsh  and  Bristed, 

Americanismsi  list  of,  356,  et  s0f .  f  see 
dickering. 

Annual  Biography  for  18S0, 390,  ffi  teq.  ; 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Sir  P.  Francis, 
390,  it  teq, ;  Fnnd^i  Utter  to  Burke, 
391. 

Austrian  peasantry,  character  of,  4S0 ; 
state  of,  456. 

Begumf,  plonderof'the,  233. 

Belsbam's  three  sermons,  584,  et  seq, ; 
whimsical  nature  of  the  production, 
585;  author'^  defence  of  establish- 
ments analysed,  586  ;  dtatwnfrom  Dr, 
Kippit  on  Am  ground  of  dUtent,  ib; 
groundless  charge  against  dissenting 
teachers  who  refused  the  test,  587; 
author's  confusion  of  terms,  i,^  six 
oljectvotuloeetabiiikMents,  588 ;  remarkt 
on  ditto,  ib;  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr. 
Lardner  at  variance  on  a  point  of  his- 
tory, 589  ;  protest  agaiiut  peuol  iosw, 
590 ;  case  of  Elymas,  ib, ;  specimen 
of  *  the  inquirer'*'  reasoning  and  or- 
thodoxy, 591 1  expoituiaiion  with  Mr, 
Fox,  ib,;  the  question  stated,  593;  six 
reasons  against  the  exertion  of  tempo- 
ral force  against  the  propagators  of 
enor,  ib, ;  dishonest  conduct  of  a  con- 
tanporary  journal,  595. 

BfroMi,  Ihe'kiitorian,  account  qf,  140. 

Bible  Society  controversy,  159;  Bible 
ossocM/ioAi  vindUaled,  443. 


Bible,  suAcieocyof,  Hooker's  ramftrfca 
ontbe,  154;  Honley^a,  161. 

Bvrkboek*9ltttere,  rmmrks  «•,  175. 

Black  hole  at  Caioutu  previoiisly  used 
as  a  prison  by  the  English,  818. 

Blakemore't  letter  on  the  poor  laws,  S95f 
6 ;  suggestion  as  to  orders  for  removal, 
295  i  ut  to  parish  aeeounte,  sfr. ;  as  '  to 
forced  services  on  the  part  of  paapers, 
896  ;  the  pauper  a  stnecurisV  ^'  * 

Blaspben^,  inexpcdieocy  of  pcoseeotions 
for  the  crime  of,   80,  etseq, 

Btore's  aoQOontof  the  public  iMtitalions 
of  Stamford,  580,  et  eeq,;  abose  of 
efaarttief,  580;  instance  of  similar 
abase  in  the  administration  of  tlie  poor 
laws,  581. 

Boothioyd's  Mew  Family  Bifali^  48,  el 
jiy.  C«i.L  1— lOaarfiwte,  51|  6«M. 
i.88aMeaol«,58;  Geikvi.  1—4  awl 
nels,  53$  disere|<aiiey  hutwrnii  tbo 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  textand  Sep- 
.  tuagint,  54  $  Exod,  wu  S^-^vii.  15# 
55 ;  Deut*  xxvi,  5,  nslroiiy  and  criticism, 
57 ;  verbal  cometioos,  57,  ef  lif  • ; 
8  Sam.  vi).  15, 80 ;  Kennioott's  forced 
versioo  of,  59  f  8  8am.  sxiii.  1—7, 
version  oft  61 ;  recommendalioB  eif  the 
work,  68<  ' 

Brifted's  America  and  berresoarces^  401, 
et  seq,  g  cbarlicter  of  the  work,  406  ; 
remarks  on  slavery,  418 ;  see  £•  R. 
K.  S.  vol.  xiv.  art.  Bristed, 

Burtin's  tnut4  thioriqne  et  prattqae, 
381,  qualificatioos  of  the  anthor  as 
a  connoissenr,381 ;  the  practice  of  the 
art  indispensable  as  a  qualiBosiioQ 
for  apprehending  the  theory,  ib ; 
amusing  definitions,  384  ;  oemparisop 
between  the  Englisb  and  Fkench  schools 
of  painting.  385. 

Butler's  account  of  confessions  of  faith, 
89;  design  of  the  author,  examined. 


INDEX. 


30;  a  '  reunion  of  ChrifttiaQi>—- in 
what  sense  ?  30 ;  articles  in  which  all 
Chritliani  are  agreed,  31 ;  intolerance 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  32. 

Calvary,  inoont,  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  place*of  the  crucifixion 
qoestioftable,  1T0. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  state  of,  460. 

Cannibalism  of  the  Croises,  5  lO. 

Carlile's  case,  considerations  on,  .1,  ei 
»eq,,  and  393.    .  *r     ,  J^  i , 

Chivalry,  spirit  of,  viewed  in  coonexiou 
with  the  crusades,  498,  521. 

Christian  Observer,  conduct  of  a  writer 
ill  the,  695.  „*,.-, 

doens  si*  orations  attributed  to,  24  ; 
how  discovered,  26;    extracts^  27,8. 

Clare's  poems,    327,   et  uf.  ;  Snet  on 

'  tMiNf  HetptUme^  328  f  Utm  fmatmmer 
evemng^  331 ;  ■*  ikt  vUiagafiumwi ;'  eon' 
mi  to  ike  wmdt,  335 ;  memoir  of  the 

'  Aniftorf  836;  ttdvioe  to  JM' odiiur, 
339. 

Claph«Bi>i  explicalsoD>of  tiie  Penttteoch, 
-«7S,    '        •.  .    >      • 

Clive,  IJDid,  his.  admiaistralioQ,  '<218, 

'  4209 ;  character o^  28^.     ;/   ../... 

Colton'a,  Rev.  C.  C.,  Lacon,  582,  3; 

'  «biiract«r  of  the  wnl^r,  588.^  jpeBimtu, 
583. 
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Cewfitier,  they  a  '  pooni  ^0,  .ei  .*eq, 
'    merkandjoocaaiou'of  the^fioem,  570; 
7    ditmaaionfnm  inikid!d^'571,|  opmtnph*  ^ 
I    ##  lAe  MMmoty  q/?*<9it.ia|/briarM«to/rwm/, 

572;  extract  from  Mde.  de  6tac^  en  the 
•  '  hcaUoff  iiiflaenee/of  the  beauties  of 

taature,  '573.;  euwnUifAl,  574;  {/pot^ 

'    ir^pke^to  dtpmrled  dayt,  515%  history 

■■•of  tha«oUtiir]m  516%  remarks  ron  the 

-*'  dietlon^iid  veniAcatioo,  5Q7« 

Common  eeose^  'a  poem^'05,  «(  seq.  ; 

CokrUfge,  86;  Souiheg,  87;  JUviau, 

69 1  ihe'poiiitpreaeker,  89  «  Ue  ofcor  tf 
:^'BaMey,90, 
Oerasrallias  Marqaets,  his  adnioistra- 

Crabbe's,    Rev.  O.    tales  of  the  hall, 

''U4,  «tsaf.«  moral  design  and  ten-  * 

idtfDcy  of,  ^  114;  •  3 ; .  profaaeoess  and 

•  flippancy  Of  the  iauUior,-  117,  122; 

charactetaf ;  bis.poetry , :  U  8 ;  analysiji 

of  tbe>poem,  U9;  death  t^  the  Lroktn- 

.  eknn  ortiii,  1 20 ;  ■  eeontheee  skeithf  121; 

atery  of   HuUi,    J  V2 ;    of  the  elder 

brother,    l^y-^f  the  »isters,  124; 

iSMg,  125;  theniHid*8story,  126;  Bid' 

dy,  fb.t  Sir  €>weu  Dale,  129;  EUu't 

mmrraiUm,  130. 

^Crayon's   sketch   book,    38;   Mip  Van 


Winkky  39 ;    liUrary  aniaaity  hcfwerz 

EttgUmd  and  America ,  40,  eS  teg. 

Crucifixion,    locality  of  the,  17(X 

CrosaUeH,  their  intrinsic  chaiuctiT,  49?  ; 

causes  nf,  499. ;  btstory  of,   502,  et 

snq* ;  fffects  on  civilization,  518;  ne 

;  literature,  320 ;  on  the  spirit  of  chival« 

ry,  521;  oi»  roami«rt*e,  3'23,  em  Wtf 

feudal  system,   ib,  ;    on    moraU  ami 

liberty,  325. 

Cuniiiugiiant*s  sermon  on  the  death  «' 

b.  ro.  Geo.  111.*,  485,  rl  eeq. ;  pivachw'* 

loyalty,  490  ;  sketch  of  the  ciiarscttf 

of  the  king,  ib ;   coHiCtrn/it/tUMCtr  ofkt 

itite  majesty,   491  ;    tiuihor's  tmi^Ji^ 

io  the  improved diipoAtiun  vf  the  /r^tr, 

Deists,  duties  of  Christians  tmrari\  I, 

Dissent,  grounds  of,  5S6. 

rDtssenters,  persecution  of,   216;  tcttrt* 

\    tiofuio,  486, 

Po^is'  description  of  th^  |^o|ile  of 
India,  562,  et  seg, ;  characfei*  of  the 
work,  563,  570;  anecdote  of  Brah- 
.  minical  perjury,  567  ;  sie  Ward. 

•    ■*  '  • 

East  India  Company,  origin  of,  1C9; 
changes  Jn  its  coofttitutibo, '  224; 
further  chanji^ps,  237  ;  reviete  of  tit 
government, '2i\ . 

JBdmeston'f  sac'red  lyrics,  298 ;  tiaesa 
on  the  lord's  day,  2^^.        -    *      •    ' 

Education,  early,  remarks  oo,  IBd^  << 
teq,  ^  pwineiplet  of,  1,86  ;  imporUmce  ck', 
188,  *     • 

Edwards's,  President,  trcetise  oa  re- 
ligious  affections,  abridged,  271  ;  «ae 
Bllerby, 

BUerbv's  abridgement  of  Pre&  Bdwaids 
on  religious  affections,  ^71,  cf  arf.  ; 
character  of  ,.JSd wards,  2TI ;  *  de- 
sign of /the  treatise,'  272  ;  objedioa- 

.  able. hypothesis,  273. 

Establish  mentis,  defence  of,  586;  oh- 
jectiuns  to,  5B8.  ' 

£stlitt*s  lectures  on  mofal  philotbpliT, 
190,  et  teq.;  character  of  the  mi, 
190  I  danger  of  a  tetpikmt  habit  dfmi*^, 
•ih. ;  on  the  tC^mind  ^  motut  ohtigatioaf 
191;  misajiprehcnsion  of  '  the  sub- 
ject by  the  author  aitd  mhn  writen, 
1 92 ;   moral  ohHgafioat  ubw/ttte,   1 9S. 

Farming  system,  457,   rt  s  q.  , 

I'aims,    lar^^f    their  ihinstrotte   oprrMit^, 

4.'>9. 
F/iiii,  htut,  onrrdote  of,   '219. 
FoxV,    Rc'v.  W.  J.  »irmuu  ou  tht  dutH» 


ai^liiig  ,llic  .[irriHl  of  infiOrliiy  «]ijiiiin- 
«(],  3,  W  (r;.  ;  cfflcHCj  uf  nilrjdei  ui 
I'\lil..iH:e.  6i  Torcc  of  tndiiluny,  10; 
Oil  tlie  ru1|ialiilit]r  of  weptichoi,  13) 
■||lc){uliuii>nf  (Mrabruli■l^,  Iti  ;  iiii- 
jwliiT]'  of  penal  eiiactnii:«u  in  Miii^iiift 

agajaU  pif  tt'itki«i  /or  blaipicnj/,  Ql  j 
*"  iDoralaavamagtnnJr  |>overtjr,  S2  J  ijii- 

Ht  of  the  liiticn  ilrprei'dtrd,  B3. 
Fiu,  It«v'.  W-  J.  fouc  letten  tu,  jM  ;  IM 

F^aiiL'ls,  SirP-sketcli   of  bi«  life,  390; 

iitlei  If  Barte,  391. 

G«ni« 


3M. 


t^crintei  ^lied,  6B ;  incqutdilf  in  fAe 
diitriialioa  of  good  alle^td  to   be  inain- 

SiMiaith  UcD'miu  i^tfienu,  69; 
lltcy  of  Iha  »rguin«nt  exjiosed,  70  ; 
■yvereignty  of  tbr  DiriiK  lieaeGi.-mce 
t  S*^'  lenKinDf  ifae  creation. 


ibid. 
GeoTge  (ha   (bird,    cbar. 

490. 
aip'icim  Wall^ichia. 


of.    487, 


iUI«or,  ill. 
a  be(««D  Ji;«ish 
and  jHeatb^n  aalhori,  t33,  cf  Hf.  ; 
nature'  and  difHtrulUti  of  Ibe  under- 
taking,  134;,  Septuagint,  probable 
(tale  oTtbe,  137;  Bt;ru«ui,  139;    oa 

,  Ihc litliff  tf  tluKHil'i  imrr^orlditg ammg 

',,_dtilaallieii,,\M;  micide  deemed  le- 

\  Ilia]  by  tbefleatbeiiji  and  certain  Chrit. 
tian  ^lieri,  US;  ^ybilliaa  verut, 
144;  Hriind.  145;  Uamtr,  IW-.p^c) 
fif  F.  C.  Jalimui^  147;  general  re- 
luaiktouUiovark,  US. 

■fall's  (Robert)  appeul  on  tha  frame- 
wurk  Lnittcr?*  fuoi),  75,  tt  «f.  {  da- 
predion  uf  the  Leice'ierinaiiuficlurers, 
th?  raiiiei  of,  73 ;  iftMAamagmK 
prntuamtal  of  Ihi  hiamir,  aJun  a  rfi- 
ni>iafi.>a  oT  ilcmaad  Ititi  plact,  16; 
'al.umag  JixaaluHl  nnd  raltimLuui  i$<U4 
of  Ihe  tawrr  Ha'ati.  79,  SO. 
Ilanliury'i  hiitoricul  rewurch  coiicarniug 
(he  moit  ancient  cuncrcgalionalchurrb 

'  in  England,  579 ;  iodu^irv  Oi'  tbe  wri- 
>r','  579;  ikfltk  nf  Di.  IV-iaii'ifimi' 
y;  if.  i  tjtv  (if  DlueWeriiiu.  580. 

Hai^iiigi,  W'atren,  hii  admiDiitratioa, 
'  V20,  cli'j.i  daritier  of,  '234. 

Ha*kin*  ou' unaulboritBtiTc  tndittoo, 
\\9,itvv.i  on  the  pruTiiice  and  force 
-" - -'-my,  149;  on  the  ill- 


direct  nirlh'idin 


II  the  (i 


of  tbe  New  Tetfament  are  conTeyed, 
150;  ill  atcantaga,  151  (  nUor'tity 
pellirm  ulolktvti  <•/  (ntflisa,  15-J ) 
prcfioiK  innrucUon  ntxewary  loonier 
lo  (he  appreeiadoB  of  cvidEOCi,  153  ; 
Hooker  ub  llw  (nrfng  of  Soriplure, 
154;  on  utecblwni,  155 )  paratat 
trBditiun,  157;  eccle ill itical  trail idunt, 
158;  Bible  Society  oontroTmy,  159; 
allui;i'il  Obicurlty  of  tbs  apoatoIlD  cpii- 
tin,'  163)  real  UMof  iradKion,  169. 

Hemuii'i  (ale*  in  lene.  St,  (1  irj.; 
Ahriti*  haig,  81. 

Hiadur,  chruralogy  of,  99  ]  govemmeiit 
and  iavi,  101,  3j  religioa  and  man- 
ner!, n)4;  aMronomy,  it*  piradf-au. 
tiquity,  IDS;  frmalm  debarred  from 
ediicBtioti,  esn  I  lererence  for  their 
teaclttira,  £98}  p(«tMul>  for  edneat- 
ing,  iii.'l  mylholugy,  563;  Brtihinini> 
ctl,  Booddhitt,  Dod  Jaioa  Mctc,  5M  ; 
*i)*ri4(«idibfr},  565;  literatare,  566. 

HintafbrtbeiaipraTeiiMtitof  enrty  eifu- 
c«lia*,  185,  ((  tiq. ;  prvKipttt  ttaltd, 
'  IS6)  Mailiami  wodrj  qf  franUag  ar- 
f*tei,  til:  •  tmduiimi'  <^  tin  latik, 
IBB. 

Hhita  onh#ppini^n,  393  ;'errart  and  falie 
reauMilnga  of  (he  writer.  A,  ' 

Hone'i  eaRiCOBiidet-ationi  np,  l,r((^.  ; 
i-and  593. 

Hooker,  eitraet  ftom,  on  tbe  rcadhig 
of  Scrip(ure,  I54t  panegyriei  on, 
•iVl;  character  of  bii  i«rili9gi,.348, 
^itq.;  extract  on'  Fbat  tbi:  penoa 
of  the  Son  of  Qud  bath  attained  by 
956.  , 
I,  376.  ■,      .      , 


thii,acitr  „j  Iht  iwj,  467  i   pnvitga 
r:'iirdcd  l«   Diu'«U'i  during  He  hU 
f^n,  486  ;  loUatn  admoiul'on,  4S9. 
Hnlioo,  Mii.  Iiipauijisuf,  3B7;  laittay- 
«gi,  388. 


InqnirfHi,  an,  (bar  letter*  to.UH'Bsr. 
W.  J.  Foi,  534,  «<  My.  ;  cau  of  BIy 
nia*>ta(eil,  U.  ;  oriler  a  bad  icaaon- 
er  and  not  leryaMhodoa,  591;  *«(«• 
posliMion  tiilk  Mr,  Fax,  ib. 

Inquiiutian,  biitoriwof,  404;  arigiBof, 
4661  etUblidied.in  Spain,  468;  hia- 
(aryorSpaniih,  ,4l3!),<l4iY- (  M/'.Uu- 


INDEX. 


Ivanhoe,  a  romance,  526,  ei  seq, ;  its 
partial  feilare  an  an  espcrimeot,  526  ; 
the  intereit  of  butory  and  that  of  ro- 
manoa  of  oppoaita  kinds,  598 ;  Shak»- 
peare  and  the  author  of  Wavtrley, 
599;  Ivanboe  neither  romance  nor 
history9  5S0$  ikiioiirmmient,  531 ;  Ike 
aitge^  534 ;  tht  tnai,  596. 

JodboB,  GeH,paK€gyrkoii,  178;  kh  em» 

'    «Ay,  S8& 

Jeniialeoi,  lentatioos  on  the  new  of, 
167;  taken  by  the  croii«t,  519  ;  ca- 
pitnlatei  tO'Salafiin,  513;  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  516; 
finally  lost  by  the  Christians,  517. 

Jewtm  Poland,  detcriplioH  </»  497. 

Jolliffs*!  letters  from  PalefUne,  164,  ei 
seq.i  Tyre,  164;  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, 165 ;  Sm  of  QatUtt^  ib. ; 
JnomU  Tabor^  166 ;  Jirtt  mew  of  Jent" 
ernkm,  167 :  account  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
169;  VoUej^tmiMrepretemiatiiuuexfOMd, 
170;  on  theaoene  of  the  cmcinxion, 
170,  ei  ieq,g  massacre  at  Jaffa,  173. 

Johnson^  letters  from  the  Britiah  settle- 
ment in  Pennyslvania,  173,  ei  Mf. ; 
ohjeci  of  ike  seiiieri,  174 ;  remarke  on 
BirkbMt  Uitvtfrom  Jl^mm,  175; 
freferaUesiluoiiomofSiafitekanna,  176; 
peifeeikm  of  ike  Amerieam  aoiiy,  177  ; 
Generoi  Jaekmn,  178 ;  remarks  on  ike 
impcikjf  qf  war  between  Eagtand  ami 
America  f  179.    • 

Kennicott's,  Bev.  B.,  analysis  of  HookeHs 
fifth  hooky  946,  ei  teg. ;  limited  use 
of  snch  analyses,  246 ;  Hooker  pane- 
gyrized by  Pope  Clement  VII t.  247 ; 
James  II*  converted  to  popery  by  the 
''  ecclesiastical  polity,'  248;  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Hooker's  writings,  >5. ; 
symbolizes  with  the  papists,  949; 
*  claims  of  our  mother  the  church,' 
950 ;  popery  compatible  with  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty,  253 ; .  character  of 
Hooker's  writings,  954;  specimen  of 
aidkoi^t  amdytiSf  955;  extract  from 
Che  original,  { liv.  956. 

XmBicott's,  Dr.  criticisms  ezamined, 
59,  551. , 

Kent,  duke  of,  eulogy  on,  485. 

letters  from  Palestine,  see  Jolliffe  and 

Pttleatine. 
Lettera  ffttm  Paaosylvania,  see  iohn- 


Laieetterfirama  work  knitters,  depresskm 
of,  75. 

Uor«Ble*e  history  of  the  Spanish  inqui- 
iitioii,  469,  H  eeq.  ;  essential  apos- 
taey  «f  tba  ehareh  of  Rone  destruc- 


tive of  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  s 
true  church,  469;  histories  of  the 
Inqnisitipn  by  former  writera,  464; 
nature  of  the  present  history,  A.; 
origin  of  the  inquisition,  466 ;  Jpcet- 
men  of  Domink  de  Guswum^t  more  ieniemi 
deekiontf  467 ;  establishment  of  the  ia- 
quisitk>n  in  Spain,  468 ;  Torquemada, 
the  first  inquisitor  general,  469;  suc- 
ceeded by  Deza,  4*40;  administration 
of  Ximenes  de  Cisneroa,  471;  and 
Cardinal  Adrian,  ib.;  of  Alphonso 
Manrique,  473;  history  of  Engene 
Torralba,  474;  history  of  Juan  Pcra 
de  Saavedra,  the  false  nuncio.  476 ; 
persecution  of  Carranza,  477;  his- 
toiy  and  real  character  of  I>ob  Carlos 
of  Austria,  479;  infernal  proccediags 
of  tlieholyoflkd,  48a 

Mill's,  J.  British  India,  97,  H  Mf.  ;  ex- 
aggerations of  preceding  writer^  97  ; 
Hindu  chronology,  99 ;  institotiou  af 
caste,  100;  government.  101;  laws, 
109;  taxation,  103;  religion  aad 
manners,  104;  arts  and  literatiiTe, 
105;  astronomy,  its  pmidb-antiqafty, 
105  ;  invasion  of  India  by  MahflBood. 
107 ;  anecdote  of  ike  inoder,  ib.  ;  soIh 
sequent  dynasties,  108  ;  origin  of  the 
East  India  company,  109;  iit  deam- 
eraikai  tonsiituthn,  ib,;  taboordosH 
nais.  111;  Dupleix and  Lally,  1 19, S ; 
Calcutta  taken  by  Suraja  Dowla,  9IS ; 
exploits  of  Clive;  918,  9;  ameodoUef 
M'tr%a  Skemieddin,  990;  presidency 
of  Vansittart,  920;  return  of  Clive  to 
India,  999 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  odroii 
telf-exeulpalioMt  993;  career  of  Hyder 
All,  i^.,*  financial  predicament  of 
the  company,  924;  new  parliamen- 
tary regulations,  ib, ;  ikeir  iacdtfoacf 
exposed,  225;  administration  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  926  ;  Rohilla  war,  ib, ; 
Rajah  Nuncomar  executed,  997; 
afitairsin  Camatic,  228;  Col.  Wilka's 
history,  ib, ;  plunder  of  the  ficgums, 
933;  diaracier  qf  ffoHhsge^  934,  5; 
Fox's  India  bill,  936;  eaUbllihnMat 
of  board  of  control,  937 ;  suimiwa- 
tration  of  Comwallis,  938;  jodidal 
reforms,  939;  aatkorU  rtflectiam  an 
ike  generai  dutroder  of  ike  Eati  Imtm 
Campomft  gooemmeHi^  941;  aiege  of 
Seriogapatam,  949 ;  dharsder  qf  7^ 
poo,  943 ;  administration  of  Marq. 
Weltesley,  944;  character  of  the 
work,  245. 

Mill's,  a  History  of  the  Cmsadai,  497, 
ei  seq, ;  plan  of  the  work,  499 ; 
eamei  of  the  Cn»adet,s^ :  oooaala  af 


INDEX. 


Clennont.and  PUcentta,  503;-  firH 
tbtd&iiom  of  the  cnuadug  tpirii,  504 ; 
dttirucaon  of  the  rabble  arm}/  in  Hutga- 
fy,  505 ;  immuiiities  granted  to  the 
€rat  crasaden,  506;  defence  of  holy 
wars  hj  JoliDsoa  and  Lord  Bacon, 
507y  8;  ekaraeterqf  Oo^rnf  qf  BouiHon^ 
509 ;  fint  cruf  ade,  ib, ;  morals  qf  the 
crotMf,  ih,i  their  cannibalisniy  510  ; 
imtedateof  BkhardCeemrde  Hon,  511; 
fidlof  Jeni8alem.'512 ;  second  cruMade, 
513 ;  third  crasade^  ib,  ;  conduci  of 
SbWw,  514;  fourth  cnuade,  ib,  ; 
fifth  crusade,  t^.;  sixth  erusade,  515 ; 
■eventh,  eighth,  and  ninth*  517 ;  in- 
qniry  into  the  conseqoeqces  of  the 
emMdea,  518,  elMeq, 

Miracles,  theirefficacy  as  eridence,  6. 

Moase's  essay  on  the  foil  of  man,  34 ; 
marks  of  immature  efforts  at  pbiloso* 
phizing,  35;  tpeeimefu,  37;  DeUy  the 
onStf  aiM&tin  of  feHdiff  to  thetoul^  38. 

Moldavia,  history  of,  365;  description 
of,  438 ;  oppressed  state  of  the  popi^ 
lation,  489. 

Moral  obligation,  theoriei  oo  the  ground 
of,   191. 

Moramn  settlements,  description  of,  429« 

Mere's,  Mrs.  moral  sketchy  .433,  et 
teq,  g  nsefuloess  of  the  venerable  au- 
thor, 438  tremarki  on  eontinenUU  itU4r- 
eourtey  433,  unfair  treatment  of 
Mde.  de  Stael,  435  ;  remarks  on  the 
eharaeter  of  Louis  .XiK,  436;  Paris 
and  London,  ib,  ;  natiimal  eduealion 
tar^hf  begun,  437  ;  tnUhor's  enumeration 
qf  possible  improvemendtf  438 ;  the 
borderers,  440;  character  of  the  vo- 
lume, 443 ;  vindkation  of  Bible  asso* 

^  eiations,  443. 

Mother's  journal  during  the  last  illness 
of  her  daughter,  180,  et  seg,;  on  in* 
fiuit  piety,  ISO;  religious  education 
181;  extract,  183,  et  seg, 

Neale's,  Dr.  A.  travels  through  Germa- 
ny, fl&o.  419,  et  seq,  ;  effkaey  of  fUk 
in  nfelSng  a  tmuhet  shU,  430 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Austrian  nation,  430; 
jiale  prinn  of  Spielberg,  433 ;  Mora- 
vian settlements,  ih, ;  dreadful  oppress 
ssan  of  ihepeeeaniry  qf  Poland  priof  to 
Vie  partition,  434;  and  dehaeed  moral 
ehnrneter  qf  the  Poles,  485  ;  Polish 
Jem,  437;  topographical  description 
off  Moldavia,  438;  oppressed  and 
overtaxed  state  of  the  population,  439  ; 
Selim  Effendi  and  count  Froberg,  ib, ; 
ItaHmki  and  Ruffln,  430  ;  weakness  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  ib,;  the  plague, 
431 ;  salt  mine  at  Wielicxka,  f^. 


Necker,  Monsr.  At  Mde.   portraits  of, 

360,  I. 
No  Fiution»  a  narrative^  876,  eitef,g 

extraetf,  879,  et  seq, 

Ottoman  empira,  policy  of,  371,  weak- 
ness of,  430. 

Painting,  English  and  French  schools  of, 
compared,  385. 

Palestine,  letters  from,  see  JoUifie ;  fv* 
flsctiou*  on  oisiHng,  167. 

Parga,  a  poem,  194 ;  ensedble,  ib;  sflnt- 
sa<,  195. 

Pickering's  vocabulary  of  American- 
isms, 356  et  eeq, ;  distinction  between 
written  and  conversational  language, 
356 ;  1^<  f»ifr«im  for  Drydetft  au- 
lhmtif,351}  phitohigical  innovations, 
358;  Awterteanuteoftheteord'bnhsnee,* 
360;  caucus,  ib, ;  various  americanisms, 
368,  et  seq. 

Plague,  the,  431. 

Pole,  views  of  the  antiqal6es  of,  44 ; 
omphUheaire,  47. 

Pohmd,  state  of,  prior  to  the  partition,  AM; 
seeNeale. 

Pqkt,  eharaeter  ef,  425. 

Poor  laws,  letter  on,  895;  suggested 
improvements  in,  t6  ;.  abuse  of,  581. 

Poor,  tiie,  less  liable  than  the  rich  to 
the  contamination  of  infidelity,  88; 
sufierings  and  claims  of;  79 ;  oris- 
representation  of,  896;  entitled^ to 
legislative  protection,  454,  461 ;  Im- 
proved disposition  of,  491. 

Pnngle's  autumnal  excursion,  481,  el 
seq.;  description  of  Teviotdale, 481 ; 
ex/rod.  483;  *  thewreaih*  483. 

Prosecutions  for  blasphemy  &c.,  inex- 
pediency of,  9Q,etseq,;  and  593. 

Bedford's  dlsooorsb  before  the  univenHy 
of  Oxford,  583, 4 ;  iMorloliM  ogiinH 
bigotry,  584. 

Redford's  histoiy  of  Uxbridge,  379 ; 
charitable  institutions,  380. 

Riches's  history  of  Uzbridge,  379;  see 
Redford. 

Roberts's  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
on  prosecutions,  for  blasphemy,  I,  et 
teq, ;  see  Fox's  sermon. 

Russell,  Loid  John's  life  of  Lord  Wil- 
.  liam,  90\,etseq. ;  character  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  803 ;  importanee  of 
character  in  a  political  leader,  803; 
rise  of  the  country  party,  804 ;  ne- 
ceisi/y  ef  party  coalition,  805  j  lienl 
Russeirs  first  speech  in  partiansnt, 
806;  Jtete  qf  pmtm  in  1675,  807; 
Danby's   address  in  promoting   the 


